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PEEFACE. 


When  the  first  English  edition  of  this  treatise,  which  appeared 
in  1882,  was  approaching  exhaustion  and  a  new  edition  had  to  he 
prepared,  I  did  not  think  it  suitable  to  simply  reprint  the  book, 
with  such  additions  as  would  be  indispensable,  but  I  preferred 
remodelling  it  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
large  amount  of  matter  pertaining  to  the  subject  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  interval,  consisting  mostly  of  patent  s|)cciB cations 
and  of  papers  appearing  in  scientific  periodicals  ;  and  all  this  had 
to  be  incorporated  with  my  treatise.  But  over  and  above  this, 
since  the  issue  of  the  former  edition  my  own  personal  experience 
in  this  line  has  been  extended ;  and  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
considerable  additions  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  work,  owing  to 
the  kindness  of  several  owners  and  managers  of  tar-  and  ammonia- 
works,  who  allowed  me  to  minutely  inspect  their  factories,  and 
supplied  me  with  a  great  deal  of  special  information,  extremely 
useful  for  practical  purposes.  My  thanks  in  this  respect  are 
principally  due  to  Dr.  Griinebcrg,  of  Cologne,  Dr.  Wanstrat  and 
Mr.  Vinckh,  of  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Wilton,  of  the  London  Gas- 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  and,  above  all,  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton, 
of  Messrs.  Burt,  Boulton,  and  Haywood,  who  has  moreover  made 
large  contributions  to  the  text,  which  appear  in  the  proper  places. 
From  fifteen  other  gentlemen,  practically  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  products  and  ammonia,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  information  on  a  large  number  of  points  submitted  to  them ; 
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and  Mr.  Watson  Smith  has  again  taken  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  the  proofs.  This  has  also  been  done  (after  printing)  by 
Dr.  Kramer,  one  of  the  first  continental  authorities  on  tar- 
distilling;  and  a  number  of  his  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the 
*'  Addenda."  I  have  thus  practically  enjoyed  the  collaboration  of 
some  of  the  first  men  in  this  trade,  and  their  friendly  services 
are  most  gratefully  acknowledged  by  me. 

It  appeared  necessary  to  add  several  new  chapters,  embracing 
the  recovery  of  coal-tar  and  ammonia  from  other  sources  than  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating-gas,  the  burning  of  tar  as  fuel,  and 
various  other  matters.  Several  of  the  other  chapters  were  com- 
pletely rewritten.  Since,  now,  the  old  title — '  The  Distillation  of 
Coal-Tar  and  Ammonia ' — does  not  at  all  cover  the  whole  scope 
of  this  present  treatise,  its  title  has  been  altered  to  '  Coal-Tar  and 
Ammonia.'  The  work  now  contains  739  pages  of  letterpress  and 
191  diagrams,  against  383  pages  and  88  diagrams  in  the  first 
edition  ;  but,  apart  from  this  outward  extension,  there  are  but  few 
pages  in  this  new  edition  which  have  been  taken  unchanged  from 
the  former  one,  modifications  and  improvements  having  taken 
place  all  over ;  so  that  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new 
book.  May  I  be  permitted  to  hope  that  it  will  retain  the  friends 
which  its  predecessor  has  gained,  and  make  some  new  ones  as  welL 
It  is  a  good  augury  for  its  appearance  that  the  extreme  depression 
in  the  value  of  all  tar-products,  as  depicted  in  the  first  chapter 
(written  about  a  year  ago),  has  now  given  way  to  a  more  healthy 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  those  labouring  in  this  field  need  not  look 
with  despondence  into  the  future  of  this  important  trade. 

Zurich,  July  1887. 
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looked  that  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  is  industrially 
carried  on  at  very  different  temperatures,  by  which  the  physical 
nature  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  is  greatly  modified.  Probably 
this  plays  at  least  as  important  a  part  as  the  difference  between  the 
onginal  materials.  But  it  is  also  very  possible  that  the  molecules  fl 
of  carbon  in  wood-charcoal,  coke,  &c.  do  not  consist  of  the  same 
number  of  atoms.  Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  in  these  bodies, 
besides  free  carbon,  certain  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
o,\ygen,  and  even  nitrogen  occur,  the  isolation  or  even  the  recog- 
nition of  which  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  In  any  case  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  comhnstihle  portion  of  all  carbonaceous 
residues,  so  far  as  the  chemical  reactions  throw  light  upon  it^  does  h 
not  present  any  great  diversity,  ^ 

The  same  may  he  said  of  the  permanent  gases^  not  remaining 
dissolved  in  the  products  of  condensation,  which  arc  formed  in 
destructive  distillation.     Carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen, hydrogen,  the  lowest  members  of  the  paraffin  scries,  and  offl 
the  hydrocarbons  containing  less  hydrogen  (ethylene,  acctylcm:)  " 
are  always  found.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen  docs  not  occur  in  the 
distillation  of  wood,  but  occurs  regularly  in  that  of  coal  aud  of! 
animal   matters.     The  production  of  these  pcrmaueut  gases  for] 
illuminating-purposes  is  the  object  of  a  comparatively  recent  bul 
highly  miportant   industry,   in   which   now   more   than  ever  coal 
predominates  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  raw  niaterialsj^ 
except  for  very  special  purposes.  ^| 

On  the  other  hand,  the  watery  distUlaU'it  differ  very  much  ac- 
cortliug  to  the  nature  of  the  raw  material.  In  the  case  of  wood, 
which  contains  very  little  nitrogen,  these  products  are  of  au  acid 
nature,  acetic  acid  being  the  most  important,  next  to  which  come 
methylic  alcohol  and  acetone.  The  products  origiuating  from 
fossil  vegetable  substauces  behave  in  tliis  respect  similarly  to  wood, 
if  they  have  been  formed  in  the  present  or  the  more  recent  geolo- 
gical periods — for  instance,  peat  aud  browncoal  (lignite).  The 
acid  reaction  of  the  distillate  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  criterion  for 
distinguishing  browncoal  from  real  ciial.  All  ihemctlivlic  alcohol 
and  most  of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerce  arc  obtained  fi'om  thia 
Bource.  Real  coal^  on  the  other  hand,  which  always  contains 
certain  amount  of  nitrogen,  invariably  funiishes  a  watery  distiilat 
whose  reaction  is  strongly  alkaline^  owing  to  the  presence 
ammonia  and,  to  some  extent^  of  volatile  organic  bases.     The  bul 
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of  ammonia  and  ammonia-salts  comes  &om  this  source^  viz.  the 
aromoniacal  liquor  of  gaii-works,  whicb  is  obtained  not  merely  by 
simple  air-condcusatiun,  but  also  by  direct  washing  of  the  gas  in 
the  scrubbers. 

A  similar  difference  exists  in  the  oily  distillates,  the  tars.  We 
may  say,  generally,  that  the  tar  from  peat,  browncoal,  and  bitu- 
minous shale  cow9,\^\m  principally  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  "fatty" 
scries,  wood-tar  of  phenols  and  their  derivatives,  and  coal-tar  of 
"  aromatic  "  hydrocarbons.  But  along  with  the  principal  consti- 
tuents there  is  always  a  largenumberof  other  compounds  present; 
and  matters  are  still  further  complicate<l  by  the  fact  that  through 
the  action  of  heat  the  individual  compounds  are  transformed  partly 
into  other  compounds  of  the  same  series,  partly  into  compounds 
belonging  to  other  series.  Owing  to  this,  tar  obtained  from  the 
some  material  differs  very  much  in  composition  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  dry  distillation — uay,  even  according  to  the 
sha]>e  of  the  retorts,  which  allows  the  vapours  to  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  in  contact  with  the  hot  sides  of  the  vessel. 

This  explain!?  why  the  tars  are  extremely  complex  mixtures,  whose 
unravelling  has  not  been  anything  like  completely  accomplished 
even  in  the  best-known  case,  that  of  coal-tar,  much  less  in  the 
other  eases,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulties  connected  with  this 
kind  of  research.  It  is  true  that  acids  (phenols)  and  bases  can  be 
separated  at  least  by  "serial  reactions;"  but  the  great  bulk  of 
indifferent  hydrocarbons  can  only  be  separated  from  one  another 
by  fractional  distillation,  only  a  few  of  them  by  crystallization  or 
by  the  formation  of  sulphouic  acids,  &c.  Of  these  operations  the 
first  is  often  insufficient  for  isolating  the  simple  compounds^ 
especially  those  of  high  Iwiling-points,  since  at  the  boiling-tem- 
perature the  compounds  arc  frequently  decomposed. 

Br«irncofl/-/or,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  peat  and  bituminous 
shale  (and  formerly  also  from  the  Torbane-Hill  mineral),  is  manu- 
factured for  its  own  sake  as  a  principal  praduct,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  West-Exiropean  industry  of  mineral  oils  and  paraffin,  which 
has  proved  its  vitality  even  against  the  enormous  com[)etition  of 
American  and  Russian  petroleum,  of  ozokerite,  and  of  other  products 
ready  formed  in  nature.  Tlie  other  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  similar  more  recent  fossil  substances  possess  very 
little  or  uo  value,  except  in  the  ease  of  some  very  dense,  coal-like 
browncoals,  which  furnish  good  coke  and  good  gas,  but  uo  mineral 
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oil.  On  the  contrary,  coal-tar  has  up  to  the  present  been  no- 
where manufactured  as  a  principal  product,  the  other  products 
playing  an  inferior  part ;  it  is  only  an  accidental  but  unavoid- 
able by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  lighting-gas  from  coals, 
just  fts  ammoniacal  gas-liquor  is.  It  is  imperative  to  condense 
these  two  substances  in  order  to  purify  the  gas ;  but  whilst  the 
coke  remaining  behind  in  gas-making  was  always  a  by-product  of 
considerable  value,  which  materially  influenced  the  cost  price  of 
the  gas,  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  were  for  many  years  regarded 
as  refuse  products  which  were  uot  merely  without  value,  but 
caused  considerable  inotmvcniencc  and  expense  for  their  removal. 
But  since  during  the  lust  quarter  of  a  century  coal-tar  and  ammo- 
niacal liquor  have  become  btartiug-points  for  a  chemical  industry 
of  enormous  extent,  ihey  have  also  become  factors  contributing 
very  greatly  to  the  revenue  of  gas-works ;  and  it  can  Jiardly  be 
denied  that  circumstances  might  occur  in  which  these  two  sub- 
stances would  be  the  principal  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal,  so  that  the  gas  would  only  appear  as  a  secondary  product. 
It  is  of  historical  interest  that  the  first  English  patent  refcrring'to 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (that  of  John  Joachuii  {sic) 
Bccher  and  Henry  Scrle,  dated  August  19,  1081)  does  not  treat 
of  the  manufacture  of  lighting-gas,  but  of ''  a  uew  way  of  makeing 
pitch,  and  tarre  out  of  pit  coale,  never  before  found  out  or  vsed 
by  any  other." 

We  shall  see  further  on  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  pro- 
duction of  tar  and  ammonia  as  principal  objects  of  the  distillatioa 
of  coal  has  lieen  the  subject  of  trials  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

Tlte  proportion  iit  which  tht  dt/ -prod acts  of  y as-making  contribute 
to  the  income  of  gan-workfi  has  undergone  considerable  changes. 
On  the  whole,  apart  from  temporary  fluctuations,  ihe  value  of  tar 
and  ammonia  had  been  continually  rising  since  the  discovery  of 
artiflcial  colouriug-mattcrs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary extension  of  beetroot-sugar  mukiug  (requiring  sulphate  of 
ammonia  as  manure)  on  the  other,  had  enormously  stimulated 
the  demand  for  tlicsc  two  raw  materials.  A  few  years  ago, 
according  to  a  report  of  t!ie  Directors  of  the  South  Metropolitaa 
Gas  Company,  the  sale  of  tar  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  realized 
the  sum  of  9a.  5Jrf.  per  ton  of  coal  distilled.  Since  the  price  o 
coal  was  11^.  ^d.  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  by-products  of  gas- 
making  amounted  to  82  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  coal  employed. 
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From  a  private,  but  trustworthy,  source  the  author  ran  quote 
the  following  prices  obtained  for  tar  and  tar-products  a1>out  that 
time : — 

Coal-tar  in  1883  at  gas-works,  55*.;  at  tar-worka,  61».  to  63*. 
„  1884  „         35*. 

Pitch,  33*.  to  35*.  per  ton. 

Benzol,  50  to  90  per  cent.,  3*.  to  3*.  Id.  per  gallon  (with  cask). 

Crude  carbolic  acid,  1*.  Hd.  to  1*.  Od.  per  gallon. 

Light  oil  (redistilled),  sp.  grav.  0*967,  7d.  per  gallon. 

Crude  naphtha,  yielding  50  per  cent,  at  170°  C,  Is,  4rf.  per 
gallon . 

Fluid  heavy  oil,  2\d.  to  S{d,  per  gallon  in  bulk. 

Sulpliate  of  ammonia,  good  grey,  24  per  ccnt.^  £14  10*.  in  bags 
(had  been  us  rauch  as  £20  a  few  years  ago). 

According  to  other  sources  the  price  of  !)0-per-oent.  benzol  in 
1883  was  I'i*.  per  gallon  (no  doubt  only  during  a  short  time). 

In  1885,  however,  the  price  of  coal-tar  hud  fallen  to  about  12*. ; 
during  1886  (in  England)  it  was  about  7*.  per  ton,  and  that  of 
90-per-ccnt.  benzol  1*.  Sd.  per  gallon.  This  decline  shows  no 
»ign  of  abatement.  In  Germany  coke-oven  tar  in  May  1886  sold 
at  23*.  per  ton. 

Tlie  cause  of  this  sudden  and  violent  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  coal-tar  (amnionia  wQI  be  treated  of  in  that  respect  in  the  12th 
Chapter)  is  not  quite  clear.  It  is  true  that  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  aniline-colours  and  alizarin,  which  took  place  about  the 
same  time,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  over-production, 
iDUSt  have  influenced  the  value  of  coal-tar;  but  that  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  enormous  depreciation.  Much  stress  has  also  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  during  tbe  last  few  years  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  Itave  been  made  to  obtain  tar  and  ammonia  from  coke* 
ovens,  blast-f urn  aces,  gas-producers,  and  so  forth.  But  the  quan- 
tity of  tar,  of  a  quality  similar  to  that  of  gas-tar,  which  has  been 
actually  obtainetl  in  Great  Britain  up  to  this  time,  must  be  only 
a  small  fraction  of  that  produced  at  the  gas-works;  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  the  blast-furnace  tar  and  the  Jameson  tar  cannot 
at  all  compete  with  gas-tar,  and  the  producer-tar  can  hardly  be 
•aid  to  be  an  article  of  commerce  at  the  present  time. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  continually  increasing  pro- 
daetion  of  gas,  and  consequently  of  gas-tar,  has  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  latter  article  outstripping  the  present  demand;  and 
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in  that  case  even  the  comparatively  slight  addition  to  the  pro-  , 
duction   of    coal-tar    from    coke-ovens    must    liavc    had    a   very  ^t 
grave  effect  on  the  price  of  tar.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  ^ 
if  the  supply  of  a  certain  commoility  coutiiuioualy,  even  if  but 
slightly,  exceeds  the  demand,  its  price  is  depreciated  far  out  of, 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  surplus,  and  the  opposite  takes  place 
if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.     But  whilst  in  most  other  cases 
the  effect  of  this  is,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  counteracted  by  the 
storage  of  large  quantities,  both  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the 
products  of  manufacture,  and  by  fluctuations  in  the   production 
of  both,  it  is  very  different  in  our  case.     Gas-tar,  on  the  one 
hand,  must  be  produced  quite  irrespective  of  the  demand,  since  it 
cannot  be  avoided   in  gns-making,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ita, 
storage  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  practical  impossibility.     Hence 
a  comparatively  slight  excess  of  the  supply,   which   cannot   be 
checked  in  the  way  usual  with  most  other  raw  materials,  must 
Boon  cause  an  intolerable  glut  in  the  market,  and  must  rapidly 
force  down  the  price. 

It  is  remarkable  that  but  a  short  time  ago  the  very  opposite 
fear  had  become  quite  general.  The  apparently  enormous  strides 
which  the  electric  system  of  tighiing  has  recently  made  led  to 
the  expectation  that  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  and  with  it  the 
supply  of  coal-tar,  would  be  greatly  reduced.  That  tlus  is  noti 
the  case  is  abundantly  proved  by  what  we  have  just  stated. 

No  doubt  the  crisis  in  the  coal-tar  trade  has  been  aggravated 
by  speculation.     A  few  years  ago  the  prices  of  tar,  benzol,  and 
anthracene  were  driven  up  unreasonably  by  keeping  back  supplies  j 
and  storing  up  immense  quantities  of  benzol  and  anthracene ;  and^| 
when  this  "  comer  "  broke  down,  the  reaction,  as  usual,  was  all  the 
more  severe. 

Fortunately  there  are  two  directions  in  which  the  consump*fl 
tion  of  coal-tar  can  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  better  " 
prices  may  ultimately  be  obtained  again.  One  of  them  is  the^ 
employment  of  coal-tar^  or  rather  of  some  of  its  constituents,  foffl 
increasing  the  illuminating-power  of  coal-gas  in  lieu  of  cannel- 
coal.  The  other  and  more  immediate  and  certain  way  of  disposing 
of  a  surplus  of  tar  is  that  of  burning  it  under  the  retorts.  Since] 
the  value  of  tar  as  fuel,  if  properly  applied  (and  we  shall  see,  in 
the  4th  Chapter,  that  this  problem  is  completely  solved  now 
much  superior  to  that  of  coke,  even  if  it  should  not,  as  has  1 
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asserted,  amount  to  twice  as  much,  it  can  be  most  advantageously 
burned  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  coal-tar  soils  at  Th.  and 
cuke  at  Ss.  per  ton. 

Let  ua  now  take  the  opposite  case,  namely,  that  the  demand 
for  the  products  which  have  been,  up  to  this  time,  almost  ex- 
clusively obtained  from  coal-tar  (that  is,  practically  the  great 
majority  of  all  compounds  bclonj^ng  to  the  "aromatic  series") 
should  be  so  largely  increased  that  the  supply  of  coal-tar  from 
gas-works  would  not  be  sulKcieut  to  cover  that  demand,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  value  of  coal-tar  would  be  very  much  increased. 
Such  a  state  of  things,  if  it  ever  occurred  a^ain,  could  only  l)e  a 
very  temporary  one ;  for  more  coal  than  is  distilled  iu  gas-works 
is  distilled  iu  cokt-makintf  for  metallurgical  purposes ;  and  the 
problem  of  obtaining  tar  and  ammonia  as  by-products  iu  this 
process,  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the  coke,  is  now  satis* 
lactorily  solved.  It  is  true,  as  above  stated,  that  up  to  the 
resent  time  the  quantity  of  coal-tar  obtained  from  coke-ovens 
in  Great  Britaiu  is  not  \ery  considerable ;  but  this  is  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  coke-mauufactui*ei*s  have  as  yet 
been  unwilling  to  incur  the  cost  of  changing  their  plant,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  efforts  made  in  this  oouutry 
in  this  direction  have  been  wrongly  applied,  and  may  have 
deterred  many  others  from  spending  money  till  it  was  quite  clear 
which  was  the  best  way  uf  attaining  the  object  in  view.  On  the 
continent  it  is  dittercnt;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not  France 
(where  the  first  success  had  been  obtained  in  utilizing  the  tar 
end  ammonia  from  coke-ovens),  but  Germany  which  has  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.  Within  a  very  short  time  (in  fact 
since  1882,  after  the  first  edition  of  this  treatise  had  appeared) 
a  very  respectable  nuralxjr  of  coke-ovens,  with  plant  for  rfr- 
covering  tar  and  ammonia,  have  been  put  up  in  Westphalia  and 
other  parta  of  Germany ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  prac- 
tically all  the  coke  at  present  manufactured  in  Germany  (which 
will  amount  to  about  one  third  of  that  made  in  Great  Britain) 
would,  within  a  short  period,  be  made  in  this  manner,  if  the 
abnormally  low  price  of  tar  and  ammonia  did  not  necessarily  put  a 
check  upon  this  change. 

During  the  same  time,  that  is  dating  from  188;^,  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  recover  tar  and  auimonia  from  those  blaxt- 
htrtiuces  which  are  fed  with  coals.     This  industry  in  principally 


limitwi  to  Scotland ;  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  what  baa  been 
done  in  that  respect.  The  diflioullies  arc  liere  ratlier  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  coke-ovens,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  overcome  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia  from  gas-producers  seems  a 
more  difficult  task,  and  we  shaH  probably  have  to  wait  for  a  really 
final  solution  of  that  problem  till  those  by-products  have  again 
increased  iu  value,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  while  spending  more 
capital  in  that  direction. 

If  we  further  Ux)k  at  the  various  processes  for  extracting  benzene 
&c.  from  ordinary  coal-gas,  for  converting  petroleum-residues  and 
other  hitht^rto  almost  valueless  sul)stances  into  aromatic  com- 
pouuHs  by  the  effect  of  high  temperature,  and  other  similar  efforts 
to  be  mentioned  later  on,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  any  scarcity  of  those  indispensable  raw  materials  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  treatise. 

When  snrveyinj^  the  manifold  sources,  not  at  all,  or  at  least  very 
imperfectly,  utilized  up  till  now,  from  wliich  tar  and  ammonia 
can  be  olituincd  by  means  decidedly  within  our  grasp,  it  would 
seem  useless  to  speculate,  as  has  been  occasionally  done,  as  to 
what  would  be  the  state  of  aflairs  if,  by  processes  to  be  invented 
hereafter,  all  the  enormous  quantities  of  coals  consumed  in  our 
households,  for  raising  steam,  and  fur  innumerable  other  pur- 
poses  (where  a  recovery  of  by-products  is  not  at  present  thought 
of),  should  be  made  to  yield  up  their  tar  and  ammonia  as 
well.  It  is  easy  to  get  out  startlinj;  figures,  say  five  millions  of 
tons  of  coal-tar  and  a  million  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate  for 
Great  Britain  alone,  but  such  figures  are  altogether  illusory.  They 
cannot  frighten  tboHC  who  are  interested  iit  keeping  up  the  price 
of  those  materials  at  a  remunerative  rate,  nor  can  they  offer  a 
solid  prospect  of  benefitiug  the  consumers  of  those  materials,  that 
is,  ultimately,  the  general  juiblic;  for  if  ever  practicable  means 
should  be  invented  for  burning  coal  in  the  above-mentioned  cases 
in  such  a  way  that  the  by-prod ueti  could  be  collected  (perhaps 
by  means  of  gas-protluccrs),  the  interest  upon  the  frightful  cost  of 
plant  and  the  inevitable  M-orking-expensea  of  collecting  the  tar 
and  ammonia  would,  at  least  in  the  writer's  opinion,  in  any  imagi. 
nablc  case  far  more  than  outstrip  any  profit  that  might  accrue  from 
their  sale,  taking  into  consideration  the  extremely  low  price  which 
tar  and  ammonia  would  command  after  the  opening  out  of  the 
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more  accessible  sources  of  supply  from  coke-ovens  &c.,long  before 
tbe  more  reniote  sources  just  spoken  of  couid  come  into  play. 


Historical  Notes  on  the  Application  of  Coal-tar  and  the 
Products  obtained  therefrom. 

Before  the  latter  part  of  the  ITth  century  no  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  appearance  of  tar  during  the  heating  of  coal — a 
substance  of  comparatively  small  importance  at  that  time.  One 
of  the  pioneers,  if  not  the  real  ori^nator,  of  the  industry  of  coal- 
tar,  the  German  chemist  Johann  Joachim  Becher,  describes  his 
observations  in  the  following  wonls^  : — 

"  In  Uolland  they  have  peat  and  in  England  pit-conls  [Stein- 
kohlen] ;  neither  of  them  is  very  good  for  burning,  be  it  in  rooms 
or  For  smrltiug.  But  I  ha%'e  found  a  way,  not  merely  to  burn 
both  kinds  into  good  coal  [coke]  which  n<>t  any  more  smokes  nor 
stinks,  but  with  their  Hame  to  smelt  equally  well  as  with  wood, 
so  that  a  foot  of  such  coal  makes  flumrs  10  feet  long.  That 
I  have  demonstrated  with  pit-coal  at  the  Ilaguej  and  here  in 
England  at  Mr.  Boyle's,  also  at  Windsor  on  the  large  scale.  In 
this  connection  it  is  also  noteworthy  that,  equally  as  the  Swedes 
make  their  tar  from  lirwood,  I  have  here  in  England  made  from 
pit-coal  a  sort  of  tar  which  is  equal  to  the  Swedish  in  every  way  and 
for  some  operations  is  even  superior  to  it.  I  have  made  proof  of  it 
on  wood  and  on  ropes,  and  the  proof  lias  been  found  right,  so  that 
even  the  King  has  seen  a  specimen  of  it,  which  is  a  great  thing  in 
England,  and  the  coul  from  which  the  tar  has  been  taken  out  is 
better  for  use  than  before/'  We  have  seen  above  that  Becher 
protected  his  invention  by  letters  patent. 

Later  on  Clayton  (1737-38)  made  some  statements  on  the 
nature  of  the  products  obtained  by  destructive  distillation  ;  besides 
coke  and  tar  he  found  that  combustible  gases  were  formed  at  the 
same  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  use  of  coal  became 
more  general,  and  more  especially  the  manufacture  of  coke  for 
smelting  purposes,  in  lien  of  wood-charcoal,  began  to  be  prac- 
tised on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  is  most  remarkable  that,  in 
the  infancy   of  coke-making,  a  process  was  practised  which  has 

•  *•  NjiPTHche  Wt'iiheit,  No.  30,"  quoted  by  O.  Srhultz, '  Chemle  dea  Stoia- 
kohloilheen/  2nd  ed.  p.  6,  and  faitUfuIly  traaslatod  bero. 
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only  during  the  last  few  years  again  come  to  the  fore,  namely  H 
the  recovery  of  tar.     A  I'>each  metallurgist,  de  Gensanuc,  de-  H 
scribes  and  figures  a  kind  of  mutiic-furnace  for  coking  coal  and  ™ 
recovering  tar,  which  was  working  at  Sulzbach^  near  Saarbriickeu, 
before  the  year  1708  *.     From  the  descrij^tion  of  the  tar  or  "  oil  "  fl 
obtained  at  Sulzbarh  (it  is  said  to  resemble  distilled  petroleum" 
and  was  used  for  burning  in  peasants'  and  miners'  lamps),  it  must 
have  been  much  nearer  in  quality  to  the  blast-furnace  and  the 
"  Jameson  "  tar  (to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  thau  to  gas-tar  or  to 
tlie  tar  now-a-days  obtained  from  closed  coke-ovens.    Gurlt  points 
out  that  the  "  Kohlenphilosoph  "   Stauf  (a  visit  to  whose  lonely 
forc'st-cottage  near  Saarbriicken,  in  1771,  is  vividly   described   by 
Goethe,  then  a  student  of  Strasburg  University)  seems  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  that  coking- process  ;  lie  produced  from  it 
"oil/*  bitumen^  lamp-black,  and  had   also   collected  a  cake  of. 
sal  ammoniac  from  the  "  burning  hill''^  near  by- 
One  of  the  patents  of  that  indefatigable  inventor  the  Earl  of 
Duudouald  (No.  1^91,  of  April  30,  1781)  describes  an  invention 
for  cokiug  coal,  iutituled  "A  method  of  extracting  or  making 
tar,  pitch,  essential  oils,  volatile  alkali,   mineral  acids,  salts  imd 
cinders  from  pit-coal."     The  condensation  of  the  volatile  poKiou       i 
is  effected  by  mixing  steam  with  it  and  then  applying  cold  water.  H 
This  invention  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  worked  out  " 
on  a  very  large  scale  ;  at  any  rate  it  must  have  soon  fallen  into 
disuse. 

In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar  was 
never  carried  out  on  any  extensive  scale  until  it  appeared  as  a 
necessary  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating-gas  from 
eoal,  the  idea  of  which  seems  to  have  occurred,  towards  tlie  end  of 
the  last  century^  at  the  same  time  to  the  Frenchniau  Lebon  and 
the  Pingliahman  William  Murdoch.  The  former  had  already  recom- 
mended the  use  of  tar  for  preserving  timber ;  but  it  was  the  latter 
who,  aloug  with  his  cL4ebratcd  pupil  Samuel  Clegg^  really  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  enormous  induatry  of  gas-making.  The  first 
private  gas-works  was  erected  iu  1798  at  the  engineering  works  o 

•  De  (-lensanue.  *  Trait »•  de  la  lunte  ties  Mines/  Pari*.  1770,  veil.  i.  ch.  12; 
quouxl  by  (lurit, '  LHe  IVreitiinfr  der  Steiuknhlou-Briquettw,'  1880,  p.  23.  The 
place  is  callud  **  I'lsclibach '*  here,  but  '' Hulzbach  "  oceurg  iu  the  coiumiinica- 
tioofl  made  by  Gurlt  to  Mr.  W'fttson  Sraith,  nnd  quoted  in  the  *  Joiunal  of  the' 
Society  uf  Cheiuicul  ludustT)-/  1864,  p.  *.X):*. 
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Bolton  and  Watts ;  the  first  public  gas-works  in  London  in  the  year 
1813,  in  Paris  1815,  in  Berlin  1826. 

The  tar  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  ncccs«arily  forced 
iteclf  upon  the  notice  of  the  gas-manufucturcr,  since  it  could  not 
be  thrown  away  without  causing  a  "  nuisance."  It  was  probably 
from  the  first  burnt  under  the  retorts ;  but  the  method  of  doing 
this  without  giving  very  much  troul)Ie  was  not  understood  theu. 
Other  quantities  no  doubt  were  used  in  lieu  of  wood-tar,  as  a 
cheap  paint  for  wood  or  metals ;  but  it  mu»t  have  been  soon  found 
out  that  in  the  crude  state  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  as 
will  be  shown  later  on.  It  was  also  quickly  perceived  that  in  this 
respect  tar  is  improved  by  boihng  it  down  to  some  extent;  and  as 
early  as  1815  Accum  showed  that^  if  this  boiling  down  is  carried  out 
in  closed  vessels  (stills),  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  which  may  be 
employed  as  a  cheap  sulistitutc  for  spirits  of  turpentine.  Bat  this 
does  uot  seem  to  have  been  earned  out  to  any  great  extent ;  and 
coal-tar  remained,  for  more  than  a  generation  from  the  first  intro- 
duction of  gas-lighting,  a  nuisance  and  hardly  anything  else. 

In  Germany  the  first  more  extensive  employment  of  gas-tar  was 

for  making  roofing-felt,  for  which  purpose  it  has  to  be  deprived  of 

is  more  volatile  constituents.     Instead  of  condensing  these,  they 

were  at  first  almost  everywhere,  and   later  on   in  many  cases, 

remove*!  by  evaporating  the  tar  in  open   vessels,  thus  creating  a 

nsiderable  risk  from  fire.  In  Germany,  Bronner,  of  Frankfort, 
ivas  the  first  (in  1810)  to  condense  the  more  volatile  tar-uils,  from 
which  he  prepared  a  detergent,  long  after  known  by  his  name,  and 
tx)nid8ting  principally  of  beu^eue. 

In  England,  where  the  manufacture  of  illuniiuating-gas  ori- 
giuated,  and  where  it  has  always  been^  and  still  is,  carried  on 
to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  on  the  continent,  a  more 
extensive  indui^trial  employment  for  coal-tar  was  first  opened  out 
by  the  invention  of  Bethcll  (1838)  for  preserving  timber,  e»* 
peeially  railway-sleepers,  by  impregnation  with  the  heavy  oil 
distilled  from  gas-tar.  From  that  time  dates  the  introduction  of 
tar-distilling  on  a  large  scale.  The  light  oils  may  have  been  lost 
even  here  in  some  cases ;  but  more  usually  they  were  condensed 
fcnd  employed  aa  "  coal-tar  naphtha  "  for  bui-ning  and  for  dissolving 
india-rubber. 

The  day  of  the  light  tar-oils  came  after  A.  W.  Hofmaun  (1845) 
had  shown  the  presence  of  benzene  in  them,  but  especially  when 


^^  UttU  hi 
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Mansfield  (whose  rcscarcheB  will  be  mentioned  in  detail  hereafter), 
in    his  patent-specification    (1847)j  for  the  first  time  accurately^ 
described  the  compoaitiou   of  those  oils,  along  with  a  process  for™ 
prepiiring  benzene  in  a  pure  state  and  on  a  large  scale,  and  wiih 
proposals   for  iitilizinia^    the    tar-oils  of    lowest    boiling-point   for 
lighting-purposes.     The  industrial  preparation  of  benzene  was  soott 
followed  by  tliat  of  nitrobenzene,  at  that  time  only  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  known  by  the 
French  fancy  name  "  essence  de  Mirbnne."     But  all  these  applica- 
tions produced  only  a  limited  demand  for  the  light  oils  which  could 
be  made  from  the  rapidly  increasing  quantities  of  gaa-tar  ;  so  that 
the  latter,  except  in  a  few  instances  locally,  did  not  attain  any  con-  ^ 
siderable  commercial  value.     But  a  sudden  impetus  was  given  toS 
tar-diatilling  in  1856  by  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  colours,  the 
material  which  forms  their  starting-point,  benzol,  being  exclusively 
derived  from  coal-tar. 

In  the  ccLitres  of  industry,  where  at  the  same  time  most  gas  is 
made,  coal-tar  was  at  once  converted  from  a  nuisance  into  a  com- 
mercial article  in  great  demand  at  good  prices.  Altliongh  only 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  tar  is  obtained  as  benzol,  this  article  at 
first  yielded  so  much  tliut  the  other  products  of  tar-distilling  could 
be  sold  at  low  rates  and  new  markets  could  be  opened  out  for  them. 
It  is  true  that,  as  nsualj  excessive  coTn|>etitiou  led  at  one  time  to  a 
great  full  in  the  price  of  benzol ;  and  as  at  the  same  time  the  sale 
of  creosote-oil  and  pitch  was  very  poor,  tar-distilling  seemed  to  be 
hardly  a  remunerative  business.  But  this  state  of  affairs  piissed 
away.  Even  at  that  time  a  more  rational  utilization  of  the  by- 
products permitted  working  at  a  profit ;  and  thls^  so  long  as  tar  is 
at  a  reasonable  price,  was  fully  secured  whcHj  through  Graebe  and 
Liebermann's  discovery  of  artifieiul  ali^Ltrin,  authracene  attained 
a  much  higher  value  than  any  other  product  from  coal-tar. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  following  state  of  alfalrs  lias  antublished 
itself.  In  England,  where  by  far  the  largest  quantity  of  gas-tar  is 
produced,  where  benzene  was  discovered  by  Faraday,  its  industrial 
preparation  by  iMansfield,  the  first  aniline  colour  by  Perkin,  and  « 
where  the  condition*  arc  the  most  favourable  for  the  purchase  of^ 
the  neces>ary  ehemiculs  as  well  as  for  the  sale  ol"  Llie  colouriiig- 
matters,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dyes  has  only  risen  to  mode-^ 
rate  dimensions.  The  same  has  been  the  case  iu  France.  OaH 
the  other  hand,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  nianufaeturc  ofB 
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coal-tar  coloura  has  been  established  on  an  enorcnous  scale,  so 
that  the  tar  produced  there  can  only  supply  a  small  portion  of 
the  benzol  and  anthracene  required,  most  of  it  being  imported 
from  England  and  France,  partly  in  the  form  of  aniline.  Hut 
the  employment  of  the  other  coal-tar  products,  especially  dead 
oil  and  pitch,  lu  Germany  has  by  no  means  increased  pari  passu 
with  that  of  benzol  and  anthracene  ;  the  former,  very  cheap, 
articles  frequently  have  to  seek  markets  at  such  distances  that  the 
expense  of  carriage  becomes  excessive.  Moreover,  gas-making  in 
Germany  is  only  partially  concentrated  at  a  few  large  centres  of 
industry;  very  many  small  gas-works  are  scattered  all  over  the 
eotmlry,  sometimes  not  even  situated  near  a  railway  line,  and 
hardly  ever  on  the  bank  of  a  canal  or  navigable  river ;  so  that  the 
collecting  of  tar  for  a  larger  tar-distillery  does  not  pay.  Hence 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
dyes  has  reached  its  greatest  development,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  tar  produced  at  the  gas-works  has  to  be  burned  under  the 
retorts,  a  state  of  things  which  at  this  date  (1886)  has  partially, 
but  from  other  causes  mentioned  before^  arisen  in  Great  Britain 
as  well. 


Quantity  of  Coai-tar  produced. 

At  the  Hamburg  meeting  of  German  architects  and  engineers, 
in  1884,  Gallois  made  the  following  statements  concerning  the 
production  of  gas-tar  in  some  of  the  principal  European  countries, 
for  the  year  1883:— 


Number  of 
gu-worlu. 

Great  Britain 452 

Germany 481 

France     •• 601 

Belgium  

Holland  • 


Ooftl  Ur  produced, 
tons. 
450,000 
85,000 
75,000 
50,000 
15,0(X> 


675,000 

G.  Schultz  (' Steinkohlcntheer,'  2nd  ed.,  1880,  p.  10)  estimates 
the  yearly  distillation  of  eoals  for  gas-making  in  Great  Britain  at 
9  millions  of  tons,  that  of  Germany  at  2  millions  of  tons.  [The 
former  would  correspond  to  about  450,000  tons  of  tar,  which  Is 
undoubtedly  too  low,  the  latter  to  about  100,000  tons  of  tar.] 
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He  also  stat&i  that  the  yearly  consumption  of  coal-gas  per  head  of 
the  population  is : — 

In  Germany 350  cubic  feet 

France     560      „       „ 

England 2450     „       „ 

London    5000      „       „ 

Levinstein  (J.  Soc,  Chem.  Ind.  1886,  p.  352)  estimates  the 
prcHcnt  yearly  distillation  of  coal  for  ga«-making  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  about  12  millions  of  tonsj  yielding  about  144-  million 
gallons  of  tar  (=750,000  tons),  and  capable  of  yielding  nearly 
3  million  gallons  of  50-pcr-ccnt.  benzol  (  =  ll,f)50  tons),  with  a 
yearly  increase  at  the  rate  of  from  5  to  7^  per  cent.  This  estimate 
would  appear  to  be  rather  too  high.  Another  estimate,  by  Mr. 
"Wiltou,  of  the  Beckton  Tar-works,  puts  the  quantity  of  tar 
actually  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885  at  120  million 
gallons,  averaging  12  lb.,  or  aboiit  64-3,000  tons  (private  com- 
munication).  Wanklyn,  in  the  'Gas-Eugiuccr^aCliemical  Manual/ 
p.  Ij  estimates  the  quantity  of  coal  distilled  for  gas-making 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  10  millions  of  tons,  one  fifth  of  this 
being  caunel  coal  ;  the  capital  invested  in  gas-works  he  states 
=  £70,(X)0,00(\  the  yearly  receipts  for  gas  and  by-products 
^1^20,000,000. 

From  an  annual  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  principal 
English  Gas  Companies,  published  by  Mr.  John  Field  (obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton),  it  appears  that  the 
following  quantities  of  coal  were  carbonized  in  1884  and  1885  : — 
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Coal  carboniwd, 
tuns. 

Tar  mode 
per  ton, 

galloua. 

1884. 

188a. 

1884.        1885. 

1 

\i  MutropoUtan  Oompauica    . . . 
14  Suburban  Compaiue:* 

2.200,550' 
327.452- 
i>8d,4l»8 
9(J«,(i55* 

2,325,176' 
320.217^ 

1.083,026« 
W8,475' 

107 
10-1 
127 
121 

10-7 
10*2 
12« 
12-0 

8  ProTinoiol  Corponlions 

10        „           Compftnies    

'  44,847  tona  cannel  coal. 
'  183,346  tons  cnnDe]  uoal. 
*  10,397  tons  oiunel  coal. 
^  189,490  tona  cannel  coal. 


*  13,384  tona  caunel  ooal. 

*  4ti,3in  tons  cannel  cofd. 
"  330,l)»H)  tons  cannel  coal. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  London  gas  companies  consnme 
hut  little  c-annel  coal,  not  much  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  coal  distilled  ;  whilst  the  Manchester  Cor|>oration  gas- 
works in  1885  consumed  216,302  tous  of  caunel  to  04,292  tons  of 
common  coal,  and  the  Liverpool  Cias  Compauy  138,461)  of  the 
former  to  138,188  of  the  latter.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
countrj'  tar  is  much  lighter  thau  London  tar,  and  that  the  yield 
of  the  former  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

Accortling  to  estimation,  supplied  to  the  author  on  tlic  siwt, 
the  quantity  of  coal-tar  distilled  in  1886  in  Holhtnd  wivs  20,(HX) 
or  22,000  tons,  in  Belgium  about  30,0(X)  tons  per  annum. 

The  following  notes  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  coal- 
tar  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  a  private,  but  trustworthy, 
communication  from  Mr.  A.  vou  Schauer.     The  total  production 
of  coal-tar  in  the  United  States  amouuts  to  500,000  barrels  at  50 
gallous  each  per  annum   [say  120,000  tons].     Of  this  quantity 
250,000  barrels  [say  60,000  tons]    arc  distilled,  loO/KX)  barrels 
[say  37,000  tons]  arc  employed  for  manufacturing  roofiug-jmpcr, 
roof-coating,  and  similar  compositions,  and  100,000  barrels  [say 
23,000  tous]  are  used  up  in  the  raw  state.     The  most  extensive 
tar-works  are  situated  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Erie, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  St.  Loius,  Chicago,  aud  Baltimore.     The  five 
firet-uamed  also  refine   the  products  of  distillation  aud  produce 
benzol,  carbolic  acid,   and  naphthalene,  but  there  is  very  little 
anthracene  made.     Benzol  is  mostly  made  as  30  or  50  per  cent.; 
the  production  amounts  to  50(X)  barrels  [say  250,000  gallons  or 
ne&rly  1000  tons],  part  of  which  is  consumed  by  the  only  aniline- 
colour  works  in  the  States  (Messrs.  Schollkopf  aud  Co.),  while 
the  remainder  is  exported  in  iron  barrels  to  England.     The  manu- 
facture of   and   demand   for    pure    naphthalene    arc   increasing. 
Creosote  oil   for  pickling  timber  is  used  only  in  some  of   the 
Southern  States,  where  timl)cr  is  not  plentiful,  e.g,  at  Norfolk  in 
Virginia  and  at  New  Orleans.     The  manufoctiin'   of  patent-fuel 
(briquettes)  docs  not  seem  to  be  carried  on,  owing  to  the  cheapnesa 
of  coal   and   the   great  extent   to   Avhich   tho  gas  spoutaneonslj 
iMuing  from  the  ground  in  various  localities  is  utilized,  both  aa 
fuel  and  for  lighting-purposes.    The  latter  eircumstauee,  combined 
with  the  spreading  of  the  electric  light  and  of  lighting  by  water- 
gas,  tends  to  diminish  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  coal-gas,  and 
therewith  the  production  of  gas-tar. 
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A.  The  Production  of  Coal-tar  at  the  Gajt-works, 

FuHUEKLY  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coal-tar  was  obtained,  an 
cveu  most  of  it  is  so  now,  as  a  by-pro<lurt  in  the  manufacture 
ordinary  coal-gaa  for  illuminating-purposes,  and  formerly,  then 
fore,  the    denomiuatioDH  "coal-tar''  and    "gaa-tar"  were  pi 
tically  idcutiealj  and  Mere  both  in  constant  use.     Siuce  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar   from   other  sources  hiw   become   practicable-^ 
although  not  to  the  extent  cspcetcd  a  few  years  ago,  we  muHH 
distinguish  as  "gas-tar"  that  particular  kind  of  coal-tar  which  is 
obtained    in  the   process  of   ga^making    as    an   involuntary  by- 
product. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise  to  give  a  descripti 
of  the  ordinary  contrivances  for  condensing  the  tar,  which  belo: 
entirely  to  the  domain  of  gas-making.     It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
that  the  constituents  of  the  tar  escape  from  the  gas- retorts  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  with  a  little  solid  free  carbon  in  an  extremely 
finely  divided  state ;  they  are  precipitated  in  the  hydraulic  main,  in 
the  condensers,  scrubbers,  &c.,  in  a  liquid  state,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  ammoniacal  liquor  is  formed.    In  one  particular  instance  ^, 
of  100  parts  of  tar  altogether  obtained,  there  was  found  61*6  |^| 
the  hydraulic  main,  ITS  in  tlie  condenser,  266  in  the  scrubbers^ 
The  tar  formed  iu  the  bydraulic  main  is,  of  course,  poorer  in  the 
more  volatile  products  than   that  formed  in  the  condensers  aidH 
scrubbers,  Hud  is  consequently  much  thicker  than  the  latter;  bu^ 
it  is  usual  to  mix  all  these  descriptions  of  tar  iu  the  cistern  where 
they  collect,  along  with  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 

•  Schultz,  '  Steiakobleotheer,'  2d(1  u<L  i.  p.  43. 
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The  quantity  and,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  quality  of  the 
tar  are  uiflueuced  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of 
the  coal  is  carried  on.  Low  temperatures,  with  9000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  ton  of  coal,  will  yield,  with  some  coals,  Ifi  gallons  of  tar; 
whilst  high  terai>eratures  will  yield  but  9  gallons,  with  about  11,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  from  the  same  coal*.  If  the  temperature  be  a  com- 
paratively low  one,  mostly  such  hydrocarbons  are  formed  aa  belong 
to  the  paraffin  (methane) series,  having  the  general  formula  C^Ha^+j, 
along  with  olefines,  C.Hj^.  The  lower  members  of  these  scries 
arc  liquid,  and,  furnished  in  the  pure  state,  are  lighting-  and 
lubrieating-uils ;  the  higher  ones  are  solid  and  furm  commercial 
paraftin.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  oxygenized  derivatives 
of  the  bcDaKue  series  (phenols)  ;  but  of  these  the  more  complicated 
ones  predominate,  in  some  of  which  methyl  occurs  in  the  benzene 
nacleos,  in  others  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  hydroxyl : — e,g, 
creaol,  CaH4(CH3)(OIl)  ;  guaiacol,  C6H,(OH){OCH,) ;  creosol, 
CH,(CH,){OH)(OCH,),  &c.  Liqnid  prodncU  prevail;  and 
among  the  watery  ones  acetic  acid  (which  is  again  a  compound  of 
the  fatty  scries)  is  paramount.  Of  course  also  permanent  gases 
are  always  given  off,  though  in  comparatively  small  quantity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coal  has  been  decomposed  at  a  very 
high  temperature,  the  molecules  are  grouped  quite  differently. 
Whilst  the  olefines  and  members  of  the  acetylene  scries  still  occur 
more  or  less,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  disappear 
almost  entirely;  and  from  them  are  formed  on  the  one  hand 
compounds  much  richer  in  carlion,  on  the  other  hand  more  hydro- 
genized  bodies.  The  latter  always  occur  in  the  gaseous  state; 
hence  the  gas  so  produced  contains  methane  or  mar^h-gas,  CH^, 
and  free  hydrogen  as  principal  constituents,  and  is  very  much 
increased  in  quantity.  The  carbon  thus  set  free  is  partly  depo- 
sited in  the  retorts  themselves,  and  tlien  occurs  in  a  very  compact 
graphituidal  form  ;  another  portion  of  the  free  carbon  occurs  in  a 
state  of  extremely  fine  division  in  the  tar,  and  forms  a  constituent 
of  the  pitch  or  coke  remaining  behind  from  tar-distilling  ;  another 
portion  contributes  to  the  formation  of  compounds  richer  in 
carbon,  belonging  to  the  "aromatic"  series,  all  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  benzene,  CaHg.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  heat 
effects  further  molecular  "condensations,"  usually  with  separation 
of  hydrogen,  by  which  process  compounds  of  a  higher  molecular 
•  Davia,  Jouro.  Soc  Cham.  lod.  1886,  p.  6. 
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weight  arc  formed,  as  napfathaleiiOj  authraceue^  pheuauthrcne,  chry- 
sene,  &c.  The  never  absent  oxygen  must  also  in  this  case  cause 
the  formation  of  phenols ;  but  here  phenol  proper,  or  carbolic 
acid,  CgHaCOH),  predominates,  whilst  cresol  and  the  other  komo- 
logucs  arc  diminished  in  quantity,  and  the  bioxy-l>cnzene8,  as  well 
as  their  methylated  derivatives,  disappear  altogether. 

The  above  will  be  better  illustrated  by  the  statement*  that 
Zwickau  gkiuce  coal  yielded  the  following  quite  difterent  products, 
accordiug  to  wliethcr  it  was  put  into  a  cold  retort  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  red  heat  (a),  or  distilled  quickly  from  a  very  hot 
retort  (A)  : — 

a.  h. 

Coke  60  50 

Water    lO*/  7'7 

Tar 12  10 

Gas  and  loss  17'1  32'1 

The  tar  from  a  consisted  of  pliotogen,  paraffin  oil,  luhricating- 
oil,  paraffin,  and  creosote  ;  that  from  A,  of  benzene,  toluene,  naph- 
thalene,  anthracene  (together  ^vith  heavy  oils  corres|K)nding  td^i 
the  paraffin  and  lubricating-oil),  and  much  creosote. 

Uehrcns  t  found  that  the  tar  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  coal 
in  the  ordinary  fire-clay  gas-retorta  was  much  richer  in.  benzenCjH 
toluene,  naphthalene,  &c.  than   the  tar  made  in  Pauwels'  coke- 
ovens  from  the  snmc  kind  of   coal.     The   latter  is  of  less  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  more  liquid  (parafliuoid)  hydrocarbons,  als^| 
far  more  substances  soluble  in  alkalis,  but  hardly  any  carbolij^ 
acid.     We  shall    further   on   treat   in   detail  of  the   diflerences 
between  tars   obtained  in  differeut   processes   of  coal-distilling, 
carried  on  for  other  pur]>oses  than  gas-making.  ^h 

The  same  cause  ex|)hdn5  the  diH'erencc  between  the  tar  of  wood^H 
gas-works,  that  of  wood-viucgar-works,  aiul  that  of  charcoal-heapl^B 
{Metiers).  The  former,  produced  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is 
black,  thin,  smells  almost  like  coai-tnr,  and  contains  much  real 
phenol,  along  with  benzene,  toluene,  naphihalcuc,  &c.  The  tar 
obtained  at  a  lower  temperature,  especially  that  from  the  charcoal- 
heaps,  contains  mostly  cresol  and  guaiacol  in  the  place  of  phenol 
and  paraffin  instead  of  naphthalene ;  it  has  a  hghter  brown  coloi 
and  a  much  milder  smell. 

♦  From  StohmRnn-Kerrs  *  Uheniie,'  3ird  ud,  Ti.  p.  1103. 
I  t  Bingler'a  '  Poljt.  Journal,'  vol.  ccviii.  p,  302. 
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A  further  difference  between  diatillatiou  at  high  and  at  lowtem- 
peratares  is  stated  to  cousist  in  the  fact  thai  most  of  the  nitrogen 
appears  in  the  former  case  in  aniline  and  fatty  amines  (ethjlamine, 
propylamine,  amylamine),  in  the  latter  caae  inbaaesof  the  pyridine 
series,  along  with  picoline,  lutidinc,  viridinc,  &c.  But  this  requires 
to  be  verified  by  more  detailed  iiivestigations. 

Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  above  products  in  any 
desired  quality  from  any  one  of  the  raw  materials  here  concerned, 
merely  by  altering  the  temperature  of  the  dry  distillation.  It  has^ 
for  instance,  been  doubted  whether  real  benzene  can  be  obtained  at 
all  by  direct  distillation  from  more  recent  deposits,  a«  peat^  brown- 
coals,  some  sorts  of  bituminous  shales^  &c. ;  and  these  materials  in 
no  case  serve  for  a  profitable  extraction  of  benzene  and  the  other 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  Wigan  cannci  coal,  if  used  alone,  instead 
of  J  aa  is  usual,  being  mixed  with  less  bituminous  coals,  yields  tars 
containing  so  much  paraffin  that  no  tar-distiller  will  take  them 
{IVatsOfi  Sfniih).  On  the  other  hand,  photogcn,  paraffin  oil,  &c. 
cannot  be  profitably  made  from  coal  by  distillation  at  a  lower 
temperature*;  for  easels  like  that  of  the  Zwickau  coal,  mentioned 
above,  do  not  furuish  a  ride  for  industrial  practice,  which  has 
proved  that  even  among  browneoals  only  certain  lights  earthy 
descriptions  ("  Schweelkohle  ")  are  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  lightiug-oiis.  Hut  we  shall  see  that  it  is  at  least  in  our  power, 
by  subsequent  overheating,  to  split  up  the  fatty  products  (parafRns) 
from  browncoal  and  petroleum,  to  a  great  extent,  into  gases  and 
aromatic  compounds  ;  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  the  illuminatiug-powcr 
of  oil-gas  and  the  gas  made  from  petroleum-residues  is  mainly  due. 

Our  present  task  lias  only  with  the  treatment  of  real  coal.  We 
must  remember  that  at  a  lower  temperature  less  permanent  gases 
and  more  methylated  derivatives  [toluene^  xylene,  higher  phenols], 
at  a  higher  temperature  more  gases,  along  with  benzene,  naphtha- 
lene, anthracene,  and  far  more  free  carbon,  arc  formed.  At  very 
high  temperatures  the  tendency  to  complete  dissociation  becomes 
£80*  more  pronounced ;  the  products  approach  more  and  more  to  irec 
carbon  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  hydrogen  on  the  other ;  but  this 
end  itself  is  never  actually  reached  at  the  temperatures  attainable 

*  Professor  Dittmar,  nf  CUasgow,  ii)fonn6  luc  tliiit,  twouty-four  years  ago^  at 
Manchoster,  oils  of  ihc  formula  Cn^hn-*-:!  were  mode  by  the  distillation  of  coal 
jU  »  low  tenipenture.  Bui  no  doubt  this  wbh  cannel  cool,  which  in  that  reepecl 
occapcs  a  place  between  real  cual  aud  youngur  fui#aiU. 
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to  US.     Most  gas-engineers  try  above  every  thing  to  get  as  raucli 
gas  as  possible  out  of  the  coalj  and  tlicrcforc  distil  at  the  highest 
possible  temperature.     Up  to  a  certain  point  this  is  quite  rational, 
and  is  even  unavoidable  from  the   nature  of  the  material  now 
universally  employed   for  gas-retorts,  viz.   fireclay.      This   point 
seems  to  be  reached  when  the  fatty  compounds  are  split  up  as  far 
as  possible,  before  any  considerable  separation  of  free  c:irbou  has  M 
taken  place.     Beyond  this  point  more  gns  will  be  got ;  but  its  ™ 
lightinf^-power  will  be  less;  tlie  tar  will  at  first  contain  a  little 
more  of  the  valuable  anthracene,  but  at  the  same  time  even  more 
of  naphthalene^  which  has  much  less  value,  and  of  phenanthrene, 
pyrciiPj   clirysene,   diphenyl,   &c.,   which   are   quite  valueless;  bo 
that  its  value  on  the  whole  will   be  less.     There  is  also  a  reduced 
quantity  of  tar,  if  the  temperature  iu  the  retorts  is  raised  higher.  _, 
The  separation  of  free  carbon  iu  the  retorts  and  the  tar  is  alsofl 
largely  increased.     In  England  the  usual  temperature  of  working 
seems  now  to  be   about   1  l(X)T,   (  =  2000*^  F.).      But,   properly 
speaking,  it  should   be   ex  peri  men  tally  ascertained  (and  that  foiM 
every  class  of  gas-coal  specially)  at  what  temperature  tlie  maximum 
of  lighting-power  is  obtained^  even  if  concentrated  in  a  smaller 
volume  of  gas,  and  also  at  what  temperature  we  can  get  a  maximumB 
yield  of  beuzeue,  tolueue,  pbenol,  and  anthracene  in  the  tar.     Pro- 
bably the  two  maxima  will  not  coincide ;  and  it  will  then  be  a  matter 
of  business  calculation  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  to  be  worked 
for.     It  is  evident  that  the  market  prices  of  the  tar-products  will 
influence  this  cousideration  largely,  and  that  any  dimiuutiou  iu  the 
price  of  gas  will  turn  the  iscalc  iu  favour  of  richer  tar.  ■ 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  composition  of  coal-tar  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  now  at  the  time  when  coal  used  to  be  distilled 
in  cast-iron  retorts,  necessarily  at  a  considerably  lower  temperature 
than  the  above-mentioned  1100°  C,  which  applies  to  fireclay- 
retorts.  The  higher  temperature  existing  in  the  latter  is  certainly 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  action  of  the  exhauster, 
which  causes  the  gases  to  remain  a  shorter  time  iu  contact  with  the 
heated  sides  of  the  retort.  The  exhauster  also  makes  the  tar 
thicker,  by  carrj-ing  away  a  good  deal  of  coal-dust  from  the  retort. 

Some  statemct»ts  on  the  influence  of  the  shape  of  the  gas-retorta 
and  exit-pipes  on  the  quality  of  the  tar  have  been  made  by  Hayes*. 
If  the  shape  of  the  retorts  be  such  that  the  volatile  products  ai 

•  Silliman's  Amer.  Journal,  March  18o9. 
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carried  away  from  the  hottest  place  through  a  narrow  pipe,  much 

lea  heavy  and  much  more  light  oil  is  said  to  be  obtained ;  the 

>ke  is  then  much  more  compact  and  harder.      Even   a   slight 

lificatLon  of  the  width  of  the  pipe  is  said  to  influence  the  nature 

of  the  products. 

That  the  difference  of  quality  of  the  coal  influences  the  quantity 
of  valuable  constituents  of  the  tar,  is  a  matter  of  course.  New- 
ule  c€»als  furnish  tar  rich  in  naphthalene  and  anthracene,  Wigan 
tar  containing  much  benzol  and  phenol.  Among  German 
iT%  that  from  Silesian  coal  is  greatly  superior  in  quality  to  that 
from  Westphalian  coal.  It  is  especially  injurious  to  the  quality 
of  the  tar  if  the  lighting-power  of  the  gas  is  augmented  by  addi- 
tion of  boghead  or  any  similar  bituminous  shales  to  the  coal.  In 
such  a  case,  even  at  the  highest  practical  tem|>erature,  hydro- 
carbona  of  the  paraffin  series  appear  more  extensively  in  the  tar. 
The  benzol  will  contain  hydrocarbons  similar  to  petroleum-spirit^ 
and  the  anthracene  paraffin,  neither  of  which  impurities  can  be 
removed  by  the  methods  usually  practised,  viz.  fractional  distilla- 
tioQ  or  crystallization.  Hence  many  tar-distillers  stipulate  in 
their  contracts  that  the  gas-works  must  not  mix  more  than  5  per 
cent,  of  shale  (boghead  &c.)  with  their  gas-coal. 

Besides  paraffins,  boghead  tar  contains  principally  toluene  and 
iphtbalcnc,  and  but  little  l)cnzcnc  and  anthracene.     The  real  bog- 
sad,  or  Torbaue-hill  mineral,  is  now  practically  exhausted;  but 
the  name  Is  still  used  in  commerce  for  shales  of  mui.li  inferior  value. 
Jhe  shale-spirit  got  from  these  contains,  along  with  the  paraffins, 
:ry  sensible  quantities  of  benzene  and  toluene  ^, 
Through  the  kind  mediation  of  Professor  Dittmar  I  have  re- 
ived the  following  information  from  Dr.  Ronalds  on  the  tar  from 
mrl  coals  and  boghead,      Scotch  caunels  were  exclusively  used 
Ediuhurojh  and  Leith,  and  probably  in  most  parts  of  Scotland, 
*r  making  gas  prior  to  the  coal  famine  in  1851-53,  when  many 
companies  took  to  using  comm<in  splint  coal,  and  some  attempts 
;re  even  made  to  use  shale  mixed  with  coal.      Shales  give  little 
no  tar;  and  the  naphtha  (if  any)  is  similar  to  that  from  bog- 
(thc  hydride  series).     The  quality  of  the  tar  now  made  from 
le  various  kinds  of  cannel  coal   (such  as  those  from  Lismahago, 
[arquis  of  Lothian,  Arnichar,  Benhar,  Walleford,  and  numerous 
:r  locftlitiea)   is  very  different  from  that  obtained  formerly- 

*  WatsoD  Smith,  private  communication. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  when  hw  heats  were  used  at  the  gas-works,  as 
much  as  8  per  cent,  of  naphtha  {i.  e.  benzene  and  its  horaologues) 
was  obtained  by  distillation  with  steam.  This  diminished  slowly 
as  the  heat  employed  at  the  gas-works  increasctl,  until  it  had  fallen 
a  few  years  ago  to  about  3  per  cent.  The  naphtha  from  Scotch 
tar  was  always  rich  in  toluene,  and  contained  leas  benzene  than 
that  from  ordinary  bituminous  coaL  It  contains  little  naphthalene 
and  very  little  anthracene — ^so  little  of  the  latter  that  its  extraction 
is  not  worth  while.  It  also  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
paraffins,  but  mostly  of  low  melting-points.  Naphthalene  and 
paraffin  seem  to  go  together;  wherever  there  is  much  of  the  one, 
the  other  is  almost  always  present  too.  When  shale  or  boghead 
or  similar  semicoals  are  mixed  with  cannel  or  bituminous  coal, 
the  light  naphtha  is  a  mixture  of  the  benzene  and  of  the  methane 
series;  as  these  are  very  difficult  to  separate,  the  benzol  is 
comparatively  valueless  as  a  commercial  product.  The  heat  used  in 
the  making  of  the  gas  and  tar  appears  to  have  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  prwlucts  as  the  quality  of 
the  coal  has.  ^| 

A  special  investigation  by  Dr.  Bunte*  has  shown  the  influence  ^^ 
of  the  quality  of  coal  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  gas,  tar,  and 
ammonia  produced  in  distillation.     We  extract  from  it  the  follow 
ing  statements  (partly  translated  into  English  measures).     The 
five  descriptions  of  coals  distilled  had  the  following  composition : — 
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Tliese  coals,  when  distilled  in  an  ordinary  gas-retort,  fitted  up 
with  special  condensing-apparatus  for  experimental  purposes,  but 

•  '  Jonmul  fiir  G&Abelouchtimg,'  1886, 
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otherwiftc  working  entirely  under  normal  manufacturing  condi- 
tions, yielded,  as  an  average  of  a  uumbor  of  trials^  for  each  100 
kilog.  of  coal,  the  following  products : — 
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This  seems  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  tar  increases  with  the 
percentage  of  oxygen  in  the  coal,  apart  from  the  necessarily  dif- 
ferent case  of  cannel  coal.  The  increase  of  the  yield  of  ammouiacal 
liquor  is  in  the  same  direction ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  as  neither 
the  strength  of  the  liquor  nor  the  original  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  the  coal  is  stated. 

Buiite's  results  liave  been  completely  confirmed  by  the  report 
of  the  1012  trials  made,  on  a  working  scale,  by  the  Paris  Gas 
Company  from  187-J-  to  1884,  with  59  different  classes  of  coal*. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  are: — "The  higher  the  percentage  of 
oxygen,  the  more  tar  and  ammonia  is  formed  and  the  more  hygro- 
scopic water  is  contained  in  the  raw  coal ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
yield  of  coke  and  gaa  is  less  with  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of 
oxygen." 

The  theory  of  tite  formation  of  tar  in  the  distillation  of  coal  is 
too  uncertain  to  be  treated  at  length  in  this  place.  We  know 
from  the  researches  of  very  many  chemists,  begiuaiug  with  Priest- 
ley, but  the  most  prominent  of  whom  is  Bcrthelot,  that  most 
organic  bodies,  also  those  of  the  fatty  series,  furnish  aromatic 
compounds  (benzene  and  its  horaologucs,  naphthalene,  anthracene, 
&c.)  wlien  exposed  to  a  very  great  lieat,  especially  when  brought 
into  contact  with  a  rc<l-hot  or  white-hot  tube.  But,  on  tlic  other 
hand,  those  same  aromatic  products  are  decomposed  by  higher 
degrees  of  heat,  and  ultimately  fumiBh  free  hydrogen,  along  with 
free  carbon,  or  else  compounds  so  rich  in  carbon  that  they  have 
•  '  Jourual  de  r^lairage  au  Gag/  jiullet  1880. 
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been  hitherto  indistiDguishable  from  it.  Bat  the  differeut  stages  of 
these  processes  are  extremely  complicated,  and  the  attempts  at 
explaining  the  formation  even  of  the  better-known  constituents  of 
coal-tar  by  means  of  some  plain  reactions  of  a  few  simple  com- 
pounds, such  as  acetylene,  allylene,  &c.,  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
convincing.  The  problem  of  the  theory  of  destructive  distillation 
has  bceu  approached  from  a  different  side  by  E.  Mills  (Journ.  Soc. 
Cli.  Ind.  1885,  p.  325).  His  argument  turns  npon  the  ix>int  that 
the  process  by  which  cellulose,  wCsHiqOj,  is  turned  into  coal  is 
essentially  one  of  dehydration  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  by  heating 
wood  to  430°  without  pressure,  the  residue  has  the  composition 
nCeHjO;  and  he  assumes  tliat  in  any  case  the  orj;anic  matter  iu 
coal,  shale,  &c.  corresponds  to  an  initial  symbol  /tC«  or  2iiCs ;  also 
that  a  deBnite  relation  exists  between  the  C  of  the  fixed  carbon  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  C  of  the  gas  +  tar  ou  the  other  hand,  in  which 
C]  is  always  the  fundamental  unit.  We  must  refer  for  details  to 
the  original,  merely  pointing  out  two  oversights  iu  that  reasoning 
(which,  of  course,  were  quite  well  known  to  the  author),  namely, 
that  woody  fibre  is  not  at  all  =  nCjH,oOfl,  the  formation  of  oxycel- 
lulose,  ligniu,  &c.  having  intervened,  and  that  the  formation  of  coal 
from  woody  fibre  is  anything  but  a  mere  dehydrating  process — 
COj,  CO,  CH4,  and  other  carbon  compounds  being  liberated  at  the 
same  time  as  water. 

The  total  yield  of  tar  from  the  coal  may  be  set  down  on  the 
average  as  5  per  cent,  on  the  weight.  Wanklyn  ('  Gas-Engineer's 
Chemical  Manual,'  p.  5)  states  that  one  ton  of  coking-coal  (New- 
castle coal)  yields 

lbs.         per  cent. 

10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas    380  170 

10  gallons  of  tar  115  6*1 

Virgin  gas-Hquor*  177  79 

Coke   1568  70  0 


2210       1000 

Exact  figures  concerning  the  yield  of  tar  iu  London  and  provincial 
l5n»-w()rkH  have  been  already  given,  p,  1  }■.  According  to  AVortz  f, 
Bt.-Etienne  coal  only  yields  4  per  cent,  of  poor  tar,  but  Anzin  and 


*  Thnt  in,  tlio  1i()unr  condensing  from  the  gna  alone  without  any  water  niauiag 
duwii  witliiu  thi^  Acrubbers. 

\  Uiotioan.  U«  Ohiuiie,  i.  p.  1631. 
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Mons  coal  6*73  per  cent.,  and  "  Prussian  "  coal  up  to  7  per  cent., 
of  rich  tar.  Of  the  German  coals  those  from  Upper  Silesia  yield 
the  best,  those  from  Westphalia  the  poorest  tar.  The  yield  of 
tar  ifl  given  in  the  following  Table*,  which  shows  that  from  various 
descriptions  of  coal,  along  with  that  oE  other  products,  on  the 
average  there  is  obtained 

Tor.  Amraoniaral  liquor. 

froDi  coal  generally 4  to  6         6  to  10  per  cent. 

„     English  coaU 4'5  6  „      „ 

j^     Silesiau     „      ••.•.4..«     5  to  6         9  a      jt 
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PropostUs  fur  Increasing  the  Quaniily  or  Improving  the  Quality  of 
Tar  in  the  3Iam(facture  of  Coal-gag. 

We  have  already  seen  that  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
tu  ditfer  with  the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  temperature  of  dis- 
tilling it,  no  doubt  also  with  the  pressure  existing  in  the  retort 
wid  the  velocity  with  which  the  gases  are  evolved  and  are  made  to 
escape  from  the  retorts.  All  these  conditions,  however,  must  in 
tLc  first  instance  be  made  subservient  to  the  aims  of  manufacturing 
illiumnating-gas ;  that  is,  obtaining  the  best  yield  and  the  Ijcst 
quality  of  gas,  the  tar  being  left  to  take  its  chauce.     This  was  the 

•  Stohmann-KurVa  *  Chemie,'  3rd  ed.  iv.  p.  02-1. 
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case  even  at  the  time  when  the  by-prodacts  nearly  paid  for  the 
whole  process ;  and  at  the  present  time,  when  tar  and  ammonia 
have  become  depreciated  to  such  an  extent,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise.  Still  it  may  be  possible  to  introdnce  such  improvements 
as  will  serve  the  purpose  of  improving  the  yield  or  the  quality  of 
tlic  tar,  and  the  following  proposals  have  been  made  with  thii^H 
object : —  V 

H.  Aitken  (B.  P.  164't-,  1883)  considers  that  the  large  amount 
of  water  contained  in  certain  kinds  of  coal,  shale^  and  lignite  (real 
coal  does  not  contain  much  water)  causes  the  coke  to  be  too  porons 
and  light  and  carries  ofi'  much  of  it  in  the  unbumt  state.  He  there- 
fore dries  the  coal  in  a  tower  by  drawing  or  blowing  heated  air  or 
hot  products  of  combustion  through  it.  The  coal  thus  treated  is 
stated  to  yield  much  closer  and  heavier  coke,  a  liigher  yield  of  gas, 
and  tar  containing  more  benzene.  [Although  this  process  might 
do  for  very  moist  materials,  it  would  certainly  not  pay  in  most 
ordinary  cases.]  ^M 

N.  A.  Ildlouis,  of  Paris,  evidently  inspiritecl  by  the  reading  of^ 
Berthelot's  and  other  great  savants'  researches,  but  without  much 
regard  to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  practical  work,  ob- 
tained provisional  protection  (B.  P.  5142,  1883)  fora  process  based 
on  the  "rational  and  ptTuiBncnt  production  of  acetylene."  This 
is  to  be  attained ;  I,  by  a  fixed  temperature  never  exceeding  a  dull 
red-heat  in  the  retorts  [I];  2,  by  tlic  permanent  action  of  a  cur- 
rent of  previously  superheatetl  gag  and  steam  led  into  the  retorts 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  distillation;  3,  by  maintaining  a 
mean  pressure  of  J  atmosphere  in  the  retorts.  Thus  acetylene, 
the  [altogether  hypothetical !]  generator  of  benzene,  is  to  be  per- 
nmuently  produced,  whilat  the  benzene  itself  is  protected  against 
being  condensed  into  more  complex  carburets,  constituting  heuvi 
oils  of  less  commercial  value. 

Heusser  (G.  P.  2-i,728),  also  from  purely  theoretical  considei 
tions  on  the  "  condensing  ^'  action  of  acids,  zinc  chloride,  &c, 
believes  it  possible  to  obtain  at  will  hydrocarbons  of  a  lower  boilinj 
point  by  passing  chlorine  gas  and  hydrochloric  acid  vapour  iui 
the  gns-rctorta  ;  and  hydrocarbons  of  a  higher  boiling-point 
mixing  the  coal  with  zinc  chloride,  with  or  without  the  admixture  of 
tor  or  tar-oils,  and  also  passing  hydrochloric-acid  vapour  into  the 
retorts  during  the  dry  distillation.     It  does  not  seem  necessary  ta 
criticise  this  process. 
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Byrom,  Wigan,  and  Bennett  (B.  P.  3736,  1884)  propose  remov- 
ing the  various  products  of  distillatiou  from  the  retorts  before  they 
are  mixed,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  redistillation.  This  is  to 
be  done  by  providing  the  retort  with  a  number  of  openings  along 
its  highest  part,  each  exit-pipe  being  supplied  with  a  l>ctid  wliich 
may  be  inclined  downwards,  the  pipe  being  of  sufficient  length  to 
secure  the  condensation  of  the  liquid,  the  gases  to  })e  drawn  oft'  by 
an  exhauster.  This  process,  if  at  all  feasible,  would  evidently 
apply  more  to  the  distillation  of  shale  &c.  for  paraffin-oil  than  to 
that  of  coal  for  gas-making. 

Kunath  (Chemikcr-Zcitung,  1885,  p.  1893)  attributes  the  thick- 
ening of  tar  not  merely  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  coal 
carried  over  mechanically  with  the  gas,  but  principally  to  a  local 
Bnperheating  of  the  gas.  Thinner  tar  is  to  be  obtained  by  charg- 
ing the  retorts  with  as  much  coal  as  possible,  and  thus  reducing 
the  gaa-space  and  the  contact  surfaces. 

We  shall  later  on  meet  with  several  other  attempts  at  improving 
the  quality  of  the  tar  or  increasing  the  quantity  of  its  more  valuable 
constituents  by  a  special  treatment  while  in  the  gas-retorts  them- 
selves or  subsequently. 

Proposals  for  obtaining  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons  from  Coal  or  Coal- 
gas,  irrespective  of  the  Value  of  the  Gas  for  Illuminating' 
purposes. 

Some  of  the  following  proposals  start  with  treating  the  coal 
from  the  first  in  an  appropriate  manner  for  obtaining  more  benzene 
&c. ;  but  others  start  from  coal-gas  as  ordinarily  obtained,  subject- 
ing this  to  a  special  treatment  for  depriving  it  of  the  hydro* 
carbons  suspended  like  a  fine  mist  or  even  contained  in  it  as  real 
vapour. 

There  are  some  older  proposals  for  distilling  coal  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  tar-making  (Barlow  in  1802  and  others).  Thenius*^ 
many  years  ago,  proposed  the  employment  of  superheated  steam 
for  this  object.  We  shall,  however,  principally  treat  of  the  more 
modem  inventions  in  this  direction. 

Recovery  of  the  Tar  suspended  in  the  Gas. 
Ordinary  coal-gas  always  contains  a  good  many  tarry  particles 
•  Wagner's  Jahwab.  1866,  p.  7iW, 
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in  TQechanical  suspension.     These  particles  are  to  some  extent  pi 
cipitated  in  the  pas-pipesj  and  an*  found  lM)th  at  the  gas-works  and' 
in  the  "  siphons  "  of  the  street  pipes  aa  oils  or  as  masses  of  crystal- 
lized naphthalene.     These  oils  have  been  examined  in  detail 
Gaacb*.     He  found  that  they  gave  oflF 


3-6  per  ceut.  up  to  100°, 

6-8         „        from  100'^ 

5-15       „  „       130° 

19-36       ..  ,.      150° 


to 


130^ 
150^ 
180°, 


on  the  whole,  47-76  per  cent,  np  to  the  point  where  naphthalene 
appeared.     They   contain   numerous   sulphur   cxiiiipouuds — belonr^ 
100°  carbon  bisulphide,  above   lOO'*  probably   mercaptancs.     A||| 
exact  examination  of  these  oils  (which  do  not  ajjpear  to  be  syste- 
matically collected  anywhere)  is  yet  wanting.  ^_ 
The  quantity  of  tur  can  be  considerably  increased  by  suppleraenfc^B 
ing  the  coiuleusinf^-action  of  the  air-condonsera  and  scrubbers  by 
more  etficient  apjjaratus.      This  is  the  object  of  the  process  of 
Pelouze  and  Audouin  fj  which  is  being  worked  very  suecessfully 
at  Puris.     That  they  are  not  the  rcul  inventors  of  the  process  has 
been  decisively  pi*oved  by  ColiadunJ.      The    inveutiou   proceeds^ 
from  the  principle  that  mere  cooling  cannot  possibly  condense  alifl 
the  tar,  because  the  latter  remains  mechanically  suspended  in  the 
gas  in  the  shape  of  extremely  minute  liquid  drops,  i.  e.  in  the  form 
of  a  mist.     A  portion  of  this  is  retained  in  the  coke-scrubbers,  but 
very  far  from  all  of  it.     The  result  is  difTeicnt  wljcu  tlie  gas  is  made 
to  issue  through  narrow  apertures  and  impinge  against  a  broad 
solid  surface,  over  which  it  must  spread.     The  fine  liquid  particles 
are  thus  brouglit  into  very  much  increased  contact  with  each  other 
and  with  solid  bodies,  gather  into  larger  drops,  aud  are  thus  retained. 
Fig.  1  shows  how  this  principle  is  carried  out.     The  gas  parses 
into  a  vessel   A   through    the  inlet-pipe    B,    and    leaves  it  at  C, 
Inside  A  is  a  cylinder  D,  the  proper  purifying  apparatus,  which 
floats  in  the  hydraulic  tar-lute  E,  so  that  the  gas  can  only  get  froi 
B  to  C  through  the  perforated  sides  of  D.     The  latter  are  made 
three  concentric  sheets  of  brass,  -^^  inch  apart,  and  perforated  wii 
many  boles.    The  holes  a  a  (fig.  2)  are  {^  incb  wide,  arranged  ii 


•  *JounmirurOwbeleuclitung/1873,  p.  06;  Waf^ner'a  Jahresb.  1873,  p.  9H 
t  Compt  Kend.  Ixxvi.  pp.  2ti4,  026.  J  Ibid.  Ixxvu.  p.  810. 
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Fig.  2. 
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three  rows  placed  transverse  to  each  other,  so  that  the  jets  of  gas, 
i»Hnii)g  through  the  holes  of  the  innermost  plate,  meet  with  the 
solid  portion  of  the  niiticUe  plate,  ami  when  issuing  through  the 
holes  of  the  latter  again  meet  solid  portions  of  the  outermost  plate, 
"from  which  at  last  they  can  get  into  the  upper  space  of  B.  Since 
experience  has  shown  that  the  holes  of  the  middle  plate  especially 
are  readily  clogged  up  with  tar,  the  apertures  of  this  plate  are  now 
made  (as  shown  in  fig.  2)  larger  and  square.  It  has  also  been 
attempted  to  replace  the  hoi«a>  by  vertical  slits,  which  do  not  so 
easily  get  stojiped  up.  The  tar  condensed  by  the  impact  on  the 
plates  runs  into  the  tar-eisteni  E,  flows  over  and  runs  away  at  F, 
Since  of  counie  some  pressure  is  lost  in  this  apparatua,  it  is  necea- 
sary  to  let  the  gas,  prenously  well  cooled,  issue  under  a  certain 
surplus  pressure,  say  If— IJ  inch,  which  is  kept  constant  by  the 
automatic  regulator  G. 

In  1871)  there  were  eight  such  condensers  at  work  in  Paris,  which 
produced  ;^At  the  Ternes  works,  from  each  ]0<X)  cubic  metres  of 
well-cooled  gas,  9  kilog.  of  tai' ;  at  the  La  VtUctte  works,  from  1000 
cubic  metres  of  gas  not  so  well  cooled,  as  much  as  72  kilog.  of  tar, 
and  16  litres  of  liquor  containing  80  grams  of  ammonia  per  litre. 
The  tar  is  much  lighter  than  ordinary  gas-tar  j  it  yields  20  per 
cent,  of  light  oils,  instead  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  ^M 

This  apparatus  is  employed  at  many  French  gas-works,  and  it  ha^" 
also  been  introduced  to  a  certain  extent  into  other  countries,  for 
instance  int<»  Germany ;  but  it  has  not  made  its  way  there,  probably 
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because  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  boles  from  being  clogged  up^ 
and  because  it  is  doubtfal  (at  present  more  thau  ever)  whether 
the  extra  yield  of  tar  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  losa  in  the 
illumioatiug- power  of  the  gas. 

Recovery  of  Benzene  h;c.  contained  as  Vapour  in  Coal-ffos.        \. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  good  deal  of  benzol  is  contained 
in  coal-gas,  and  adds  much  to  its  illuminating-power.     According 
to  the  extensive  experiments  made  by  the  Paris  Gas  Company 
(tuprdj  p.  23),  the  percentage  is  pretty  constant  in  the  case  of 
the  various  descriptions  of  coal,  and  amounts  upon  1  cubic  metre 
of  gas  to  30  grams  of  benzene  and  9  grams  of  toluene  &c. ;  by 
volume  to  105  per  cent.,  along  with  2'5— 48  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  heavy  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the  fatty  series.     The  benzene 
&c.  is  precipitated  when  cooling  down  the  gas  to  —  70"C.,  whilst 
the  other  heavy  hydrocarbons  remain  in  the  gaseous  state.     From    ^ 
this  we  may  make  the  following  calculation  : — One  ton  of  coals    H 
yields  about  11,000  cubic  feet  or,  nay,  300  cubic  metres  of  gas, 
containing  11*7  kilog.  of  benrol  &c.     At  the  same  time  about  one 
cwi.  of  tar  is  formed,  from  which  about  0*5  kilog.  of  benzol  is  ob- 
tained.    Hence  coaUgojt  contains  23  times  as  much  benzene  ^c.  €a   fl 
the  tar  formed  from  the  coal  at    the  same  time;  and  this  is  a  " 
Tcry  legitimate   stimulus    for   attempts   to  recover  benzol   from 
coal-gas. 

S.  Melior  (B.  P.  5604,  1882)  proposes  to  obtain  benzol,  toluol, 
or  their  homologues  by  subjecting  coat -gas  to  a  pressure  of  four  or 
more  atmospheres,  whereby  those  hydrocarbons  arc  to  be  deposited 
in  a  liquid  form.  This  proposal  is  mauirestly  impracticable,  if  it 
18  intended  to  be  applied  to  ordinary  coal-gas.  But  it  seems  a 
different  matter  when  we  consider  the  "  rich  "  gas  obtained  from 
petroleum,  fatty  oils,  &c.,  and  subjected  to  several  atmosplicrie  prc«- 
snreB,  iu  order  to  light  railway-carriages  and  the  tike.  In  this  case 
liquids  are  spontaneously  condensed,  and  it  needs  only  to  be  called 
to  mind  that  Faraday,  in  1825,  discovered  benzene  in  a  liquid  con- 
densing from  compressed  oil-gas.  Greville  Williams  (B.  P.  U\63f 
1884")  treats  such  liquids  in  the  following  manner : — Tliey  are  dis- 
tilled, and  ail  coming  over  below  65^*5  is  rejected.  The  second 
portion  is  collected  between  65°'5  and  87*^*5,  the  third  portion 
above  87°'5.  To  separate  benzene  (toluene  &c.)  from  these  distil- 
lates, they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (100 
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gall,  require  50  gall,  coinmercial  nitric  acid  and  50  gall,  water)^ 
or  of  a  mixture  of  sodium   nitrate  and  sulphuric  acid   (190  Ibi 
commercial  nitrate  of  soda,  218  lb.  commercial  oil  of  \ntrioI,  aiu 
24^  gall,  water  to  100  gall.  oil).     The  mixture  is  then  distilh 
in  a  salt-glazed  stoneware  still  by  means  of  a  steam- or  water-bath  ; 
benzene  and  its  liomologues  readily  come  over,  the  bomologues  of 
olefiant  gas  being  converted  into  compounds,  which  remain  behind 
in  the  stilK     The  scieiitiJic  principles  underlying  this  proposal  have 
been  discussed  by  Gr.  WiJIJaius  iu  the  'Chemical  News/  vol.  xlix. 
p.  197.     He  found  that  the  liquid  obtained  in  mRnuraeturing  thcH 
"Pintfich  gas"   contained  from  65*0  down   to  246  per  cent,  of 
benzene   and   toluene,    according   to   its   specific   gravity,  which 
Taried  from  0*850  to  0*700.     It  should  be  noted  that  a  process  in^| 
volving  the  distillation  of  liquids  containing  a  large  quantity  o^^ 
free  nitric  acid,  and  then  necessitating  the  use  of  stoneware  stills, 
must  present  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  ^M 

Armstrong*  has  also  subjected  to  examination  the  liquids  con-^ 
dcnsing  from  Pintsch  gas  and  some  other  descriptions  of  compressed 
gas  made  from  oil  or  petroleum.  Tliese  liquids,  commonly  called 
"hydrocarbon/' are  practically  free  from  paraffins;  they  essentially 
consist  of  benzene  and  toluene  (rarely  less  than  50  per  cent,),  of  the 
dimethyl-  and  trimelhyl-benzenes  occurring  in  coal-tar,  of  naphtha^l 
lene,  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  olefiue  and  '*  pscudo-olefine  "  series™ 
(viis.  ethylene,  propylene,  amylene,  hexylene,  and  hc[itylene),  and 
the  "pseudo-acetylene^'  scries  (especially  crotonylcnCj  dimethylene- 
etliane,  and  isoallyl-ethylene).  This  "  hydrocarbon/'  amounting  to 
rather  less  than  one  gallon  per  1(K)0  feet  of  coni])resscd  gas,  is  not 
used  by  tar-tlistillcrs,  as  it  is  too  difficult  to  separate  the  benzene 
and  toluene  from  the  other  bydroeurbons ;  it  is  exported  to  Helgium, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  varnish-making.  Entirely  ditlerent 
from  this  liquid  is  the  "  tar  "  depositing  from  the  oil-gas  prior  to  its 
collection  in  the  gas-holder,  and  amounting  to  about  5  gallons  per 
1000  feet  of  gas;  it  contains  neither  acids  nor  basic  coustituenta, 
and  little,  or  even  hardly  any,  benzcnoid  hydrocarbons,  but  mostly 
uudccomposcd  petroleum  hydrocarbons — that  is^  the  material 
started  from.  ^M 

Apart  from  comj>ression,  cooling  to  a  very  low  temperature  has 
also  been  proposed  in  order  to  condense  hydrocarbons  from  coal- 


*  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.  1634,  p.  4C2 
Soc.  voL  xlix.  p.  74. 
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;  but  the  objections  to  be  made  to  this  operation,  if  intended  to 
apply  to  ordinary  coal-gas,  are  quite  obvious. 

A  second  series  of  proposals  refers  to  depriving  cither  ordinary 
or  specially  prepared  coal-gas  of  the  particles  of  aromatic  hydro- 
carlKjns  suspended  and  contained  as  vapour  in  it,  by  passing  the 
gas  through  liquid  abnorbenU  for  those  substances.     Many  years 
ago  A.  Vogel*  passed  the  gas  through  colza-oil,  which  increased 
20'5  per  cent,  in  freight  and  very  much   in  illumiuating-power, 
Lilst  that  of  the  gas  did  not  suffer.   The  last  statement  is  more  than 
ubtful;  it  is  now  generally  assumed  that  the  illuminating-power 
of  coal-gas  is  to  a  y^ry  great  extent  due  to  the  presence  of  1>eu£eae 
vapours,  the  results  of  Bcrthelotf  in  this  direction  having  been 
confirmed  by  many  subsequent  invc-stigations  of  Frank  land  and 
other  chemists.     But  if  this  be  the  cose,  the  extraction  of  benzol 
may  reduce  the  value  of  coal-gas  to  a  gi-eater  extent  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  the  benzol  recovered,  minns  the  expenses 
entailed    by  the  process.     It  has  been  proposed   to  replace  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  taken  out  of  the  gas  by   "earburctting" 
with  the  vapours  of  petroleum-spirit  and  the  like ;  but  a  widely 
extended  application  of  this  process  is  hardly  practicable,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  same  effect  could  be  obtained  with  such  impoverished 
coal-gas  as  has  really  been   obtained  with  "  water-gas  "   on   the 
principle  of  the  "  incandescent "  light,  namely  by  introducing 
Mjme  solid  body,  as  platinum,  ntagncsia,  zircon,  &c.,  into  tlic  flame 
iu  order  to  give  out  light  after  having  been  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
for  the  reason  that  such  poor  gas  does  not  give  off  sufficient  heat 
to  effect  that  purpose.     This  robbing  tbe  gns  of  one  of  its  most 

^'ala8ble  constituents  is  the  great  fault  of  all  the  processes  devised 
forextracting  benzol  from  ordinary  coal-gas.  That  the  Hght-giving 
constituents  of  coal-gas  arc  almost  entirely  removed  by  passing  it 
through  heavy  mineral  oils  wus  noticed  in  18G8  by  Cusiter ;  but 
bis  observations  were  only  made  known  to  a  very  limited  circle  in 
1874 1. 

Whilst  Vogel  evidently  did  not  aim  at  extracting  benzol  as  such, 
tbiawas  the  aim  of  a  process  devised  by  Caro,  A.  Clemm,  K.  Clemm, 
and  Eugclhorn  (B,  P.  dated  Feb.  17,  1809),  during  a  period  in 
which  the  price  of  benzol  rose  enormously.    They  brought  the 

*  Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  cliii.  p.  401. 

t  Comptes  Hecdus,  vol,  Ixxxiv.  p.  571. 

X  Davi«,  Joiiiu,  Soc.  Cbem.  lud.  Iti64,  p.  433. 
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gas  into  contact  with  oils  of  high  boiling-points,  such  as  petroleum^ 
paraffin-oil,  or  fatty  oils,  and  separated  the  benzene  and  toluene 
absorbed  by  subsequent  fractional  distillation,  so  that  the  residual 
oil  cuuld  be  used  over  again  as  an  absorbent.  This  process  did  not 
hold  its  ground  for  any  length  of  time,  the  decline  of  the  price  of 
benzol  and  tlie  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  gas  making  it  unre- 


1 


muncrativc. 

In  1875  J.  Barrow  patented  the  application  of  artificial  refrige- 
ration to  tlie  collection  of  the  vapours  of  solvent  naphtha  evolvwl 
in  the  working  of  india-rubljer,  afterwards  absorbing  them  in  oil — 
an  idea  whieh  has  since  been  utilized  for  a  similar  treatment  of  thH 
benzcue  vapours  contained  in  coal-gas.  ^1 

In  1882  Caro's  idea  was  once  more  takeu  up,  first  by  J.  Flardm&ii 
(B.  P.  4'312,  1882),  who  began  the  process  in  the  gas-retort  itself, 
distilling  at  a  very  higli  temperature  in  order  to  produce  more 
benzene  and  its  houiologues.  These  hydrtirarbons  are  separated 
from  the  gas  by  means  of  eondensing-apparatus,  which  are  charged 
witli  anthracene  oil  or  other  heavy  hydrocurljons.  The  gas,  after 
this  treatment,  is  rendered  useless  for  illuminating,  and  is  only  ^H 
for  heating  purposes, — Wc  here  meet  with  the  idea  that  the  raana^ 
facture  of  gas  is  to  be  treated  as  a  secondary  process,  that  of  benzol 
being  the  primary  object  in  yiew,  to  be  promoted  by  a  special 
treatment  of  coal.  ^h 

A  very  similar  course  was  takeu  by  G.  E.  Davis  (B.  P.  5711^ 
1882;  and  4108,  J888J.  He  i>ropofiC8  ascertaining  by  experiment, 
for  each  particular  kind  of  coal,  the  minimum  temperature  at  which 
it  will  yield  the  maximum  quantity  of  benzol  without  forming 
paraffins.  This  woulrl  be  a  (ower  temperature  than  in  ordinary 
gas-mnkiug,  and  only  7000  to  8000  cubic  feet  of  gas  would  be 
obtained  from  each  ton  of  coal.  Before  charging  into  the  retorts, 
the  coal  is  to  be  moistened  with  some  of  the  concentrated  spent 
ammonia-water  containing  the  aulphocyanides,  so  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  retort  is  lowered  and  more  ammonia  is  obtained. 
The  gas  is  then  washed  or  scrubbed  with  water,  previously  warmed 
to  diminish  its  power  of  dissolving  hydrocarbons  and  hydrogen 
sulphide.  It  is  then  passed  through  a  weak  acid  or  other  substance 
capable  of  retaining  the  amnioniaj  and  is  then  purified^  as  usual  in 
gas-works,  from  cyanides,  sulphocyauidcs,  and  a  part  of  its  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  leaving  part  of  the  latter  purposely  unabsorbed, 
as  it  is  wanted  uftcrwurda.     Now  comes  the  operation  iuterestii 
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most  here : — The  gas  is  passed,  at  as  low  a  temporature  as 

possible  (producing  this  by  an  air-cooler  or  freezing-machine,  or 

else  by  the  expansion  of  the  gas  after  previously  compressing  it), 

itlirough  a  hydrocarbon  oil  boiling  at  a  bigh  temperature.     It  then 

OSes  most  of  its  illuminating-power,  and  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating 

he  retorts.    In  this  process  the  HjS  previously  left  in  is  burned  into 

Oj.     The  products  of  combustion  are  brought  into  contact  with 

ammonia-gas  or  ammonium  carbonate,  obtained  by  heating  the 

ammoniacal  liquor  previously  formed,  whereby  ammonium  sulphite 

produced,  part  of  which  is  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  air  into 

Iphate.     The  inventor  states  that  he  thus  obtained  from  one  ton 

coal,  at  a  temperature  of   about  fi50°  C,  16  gallons  of  tar, 

7  gallons  of  ammoniacal  water,  11  lb.  of  sulphur,  12i  cwt.  coke, 

.nd  7000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  gave  4  gallons  of  benzol  testing 

per  cent,  at  100''  C.     The  gas  can  then  be  used  for  heating  (for 

stance)  the  retorts,  or  it  can  be  used  for  lighting  by  means  of 

me  "carburctting"  process. 

A  detailed  description  of  Davis's  process,  and  an  analysis  of  the 

de  benzol  obtained,  is  found  in  the   Journal  of  the  Society  of 

hemical  Industry,   1883,  p.  522.     He  admits   there  that  the  loss 

of  absorbing  oil  is  greater  than  at  first  n'  ticipated,  and  that  the 

process  will  only  pay  with  benzol  at  a  certain  pricc,which  was  then 

easily  obtainable  (U.  to  5/r.,  or  at  least  Ss.  per  gallon),  but  which 

is  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  time.     It  is  also  evident 

that  such  a  lowering  of  prices,  if  it  had  not  occurred  from  other 

causes,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  conscqucuce  of  any  large 

^■extension  of  the  process.     In  the  discussion  on  Davis's  paper  it 

^Blras  stated  that  it  takes  all  the  gas  produced,  and  1  cwt.  of  coke  in 

^ndditiou  per  tun  of  coal,  to  heat  the  gas-retorts.     There  does  not 

seem  to  be  any  prospect  of  this  process  being  made  to  pay,  so  far 

as  we  can  see. 

E.  Drew  (B.  P.  5039,  1883)  proposed  certain  mechanical 
arrangements  for  treating  the  gas  with  heavy  hydrocarbon  oils. 
L^liis  patent  has  been  made  void  ;  also  another  patent  of  the  same 
^Boventor  (No.  5505,  1883),  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat  the 
^Bas  with  such  oils  in  a  highly  compressed  state. 
^^  Levinstein  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  p.  217)  points  out  that 
I  the  quantity  of  benzol  to  be  extracted  from  coal  by  these  processes 
I  (carbonizing  it  for  that  special  purpose,  and  condensing  the  benzol 
from  the  gas  by  oily  absorbents)  is  30  times  the  amount  of  that 
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yielded  by  coal  in  tlie  ordinary  process^  namely  allowing  most  of 
the  benzol  to  remain  iu  tlie  gas,  and  only  recovering  what  is  foi 
in  the  tar.     The  benzol  obtained  by  the  new  processes,  howcv« 
is  not  so  easily  nitriliable  as  that  made  from  tar. 

Wliilc  in  the  case  of  ordinary  illutuiiiuting-gaa  it  is  a  doubtful 
advantage  to  extract  from  it  its  most  valuable  light-giving  con- 
stituent, benzene,  and  thus  to  greatly  reduce  its  value,  and  while 
at  the  present  time  the  carlionization  of  cnal  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  production  of  benz^^  the  principal  aim  is  utterly  unre^ 
munerative^  it  seems  a  much  more  promising  idea  to  submit  th|B 
gases  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  coke-making  (see  further  on)  to  a 
similar  treatment  for  extracting  the  benzol,  instead  of  burning  the 
latter  as  fuel  for  the  coke-ovens,  along  with  the  great  hulk  of  those 
gases.     It  is  evident  that  iu  this  case  the  benzol  maybe  considered 
a  clear  protit ;  for  the  gases  are  always  far  more  than  sufficient  for 
heating  the  coke-ovens  even  after  abstracting  the  benzol.     This  idea 
has  been  carried  out  by  Carves  (B.  P.  15920,  1884)  for  liis  own 
coke-ovens  (compare  later  on)*.     He  employs  as  an  absorbent  for 
extracting  the  benzol  from  his  waste  gases  the  heavy  portions  ^U 
the  oil  that  are  obtained  from  tlie  distillation  of  the  tar  obtainc^^ 
from  his  own  ovens.    The  gas  is  first  made  to  pass  through  ecrubbcra 
consisting  of  upright  cylinders,  tilled  with  pebbles  or  gauister,  ortf^f 
which  the  oil  is  made  to  flow  down.     From  the  scrubber  the  gK^ 
passes  into  one  or  more  wash-boxes,  the  lower  compartment  of 
which  is  again  charged  with  heavy  oil,  ond  commnuicates  with  au 
upper  compiirtraent   by  means  of  a  great  number  of  small  tiibes 
passing  down  from  the  partition  and  dipping  into  the  oil,  so  that 
the  gases  entering  above  arc  caused,  by  pressure  or  by  exhaust  at 
the  exit  of  the  lower  compartment,  to  pass  down  these  tubes  and  t^ 
bubble  up  through  the  liquid.     8everal  of  these  wash-boxes  ajH 
cmploye<l  in  combination,  and  arc  so  arranged  that  the  oil   flows 
downward  from  the  first  to  tlie  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  one, 
while  the  gases  first  enter  the  lowest  and  successively  pass  on  to 
the  hi^jiliest  wash-box^  and  thence  to  the  ovens  to  be  burned.     The 
oil  coining  from  the  lowest  box  is  furtlier  made  to  feed  the  above- 
mentioned  scrubber,  so  that  the  gases  richest  in  light  hydrocarlwns 
come  into  contact  with  the  oil  that  has  already  taken  up  most 
of  the   hydrocarbons    from   the    preceding   gas,   and    the   almost 

*  A  pntent  for  the  same  idea  has  aleo  btjoa  taken  out  by  J.  Coat«s  (B. 
11202, 18ti5), 
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exhausted  gas  is  always  brought  into  contact  with  fresh  oil.  In 
order  to  separate  the  benzol  from  the  heavy  oil,  the  mixture  is 
heated  in  a  still  provided  with  an  external  steam-coil,  or  heated 
from  without  by  a  fire  or  by  coke-oven  gas,  to  a  point  where  the 
light  oils  are  volatilized  while  the  heavy  oil  is  not  affected.  The 
escaping  vapours  are  condensed  in  a  worm  in  the  usual  manner; 
the  heavy  oil  remaining  behind  is  used  over  again  in  the  wash- 
boxes  and  scrubber,  as  described  above. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  extract  the  benzol  from 
coal-gas  in  a  different  manner,  namely  by  passiny  the  tjas  through 
nitric  acid^  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  This  was 
patented  by  Leigh  as  early  as  1863,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
process  was  once  more  taken  up  by  J.  A.  Keudal  (U.S.  P.  252473, 
of  1882),  who  &rst  passed  the  gas  through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in 
order  to  extract  from  it  those  hydrocarbons  [belonging  to  the  "un- 
saturated'' fatty  series]  which  form  an  impediment  to  the  ready 
nitrification  of  the  benzene,  which  latter  was  effected  by  a  second 
passage  through  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tsulphurie  acids.  It  is  not 
possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  dinitrobenzcnej  and  Kendal, 
from  the  first,  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  producing  this  com- 
pound as  the  principal  product.  Evidently  the  process  did  not 
pay;  and  it  was  therefore  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered 
the  previous  removal  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  hydrocarbons  un- 
necessary (B.P.  1541,  1882),  The  coal-gas  is  passed  through  a 
supicrheater  consisting  of  mctol  tubes  partly  filled  with  coke  or 
charcoal  atid  kept  at  a  red  heat.  The  flow  of  the  gas  is  regulated 
by  a  valve  or  meter  to  the  point  at  which  most  benzol  is  produced 
for  a  given  Meight  of  gas.  This  is  ascertained  by  passing  a  trial 
quantity  through  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  strong 
nitric  acid  and  5  parts  of  stronji;  sulfthuric  acid  up  to  the  point  where 
the  change  of  colour  shows  tlie  mixture  to  be  saturated  with  benzol. 
The  diuitrobeuzene  formed  is  prcci[iitatcd  hj  water,  dried,  and 
weighed.  This  test  is  repeated  till  the  best  proportions  for  the 
given  case  are  found.  As  an  instance,  good  results  were  obtained 
by  passing  80(X)  cubic  feet  of  gas  ])cr  hour  through  nine  cast-iron 
pipes,  8  inches  wide,  and  each  exposed  to  the  heat  for  a  length  of 
10  feet.  The  superheating  pmcess  reduces  the  illuminating  value 
of  the  gas,  but  it  is  asserted  to  increase  the  quantity  of  benzol  by 
from  5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  to  make  the  gas  fit  for  directly  pro- 
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ducing  nitrobenzene  or  dinitrobenzene  without  a  previous  washing 
with  sti'ong  8iilj>hunc  acid. 

Kendal's  process  has  been  carried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scali 
by  McHsra.  Sadler  &  Co.,  of  Middlesborough,  who  exhibited 
pi-oducts  obtained  by  it  at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  in  London, 
1885  (Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1885,  p.  475).  It  eridently  has 
the  great  drawback  that  most  of  the  benzene  is  obtained  as  dinitro- 
benzene — a  compound  which  ia  only  employed  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours. 
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B.  Tar  {and  Aynmonia)  obtained  as  By-products  in  Coke-making. 

We  have  seen  above  (p.  10)  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  ag^f 
a  somewhat  successful  attempt  was  made  (by  Stauf )  to  recover  the 
tar  formed  in  the  coking  of  coal.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
nothing  further  should  have  come  of  this ;  for  in  the  first  instance 
it  must  have  been  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  profitable  outlet 
for  conl-tar  at  that  time,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
quality  of  the  coke  suffered  under  this  kind  of  treatment.  ^M 

For  a  long  time  after  the  extraction  of  tar  and  ammonia^ 
had  been  recognized  as  very  valuable  accessories  of  gas-makingj 
it  was  firmly  believed  that  only  inferior  coke  could  be  produce 
in  this  way,  similar  to  what  is  obtained  in  retorts  at  the 
works,  and  that  the  coke  required  for  mctallui'gical  purj 
more  especially  for  blaat-furnaces,  could  only  be  obtained  in  bee- 
hive-ovens or  similar  apparatus,  untrammelled  by  contrivances  for 
dealing  with  the  gases  or  the  condeuauble  products  contained 
therein.  It  had  certainly  been  proved  for  some  time  past  that  at 
least  the  combustible  gases  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  coke-ovens 
could  be  utilized  in  a  more  profitable  manner  than  for  illuminating 
the  sun'ounding  pit-heaps  at  night-time  ;  aud  the  improved  coke- 
ovens  constructed  by  Appolt,  Smet,  ('oppeo,  mid  others  have  been 
for  thirty  years  in  very  general  use  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  nothingseemed  to  be  able  to  shake 
the  belief  of  iron-smelters  in  the  infallibility  of  the  beehive-oven. 
But  even  on  the  Continent  it  was  thought  that,  although  the  gases 
might  be  advantageously  used  for  sn]>plying  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  coal,  any  attempt  at  condensing  tar  and 
ammonia  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the  quality  of  the  coke. 
Only  quite  recently  has  this  belief  been  thoroughly  shaken. 


TAR  AS  A  DY-FRODDCT  FROM  COKB-OVKN8.  89 

The  quantity  of  coal  cousumcd  iu  coking  in  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  at  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  of  tons  per  annum, 
Q^nat  at  most  ten  millions  of  tons  distilled  for  gas-raakiug.  The 
quantity  of  volatile  by-products  hitherto  left  unused  in  coke-making 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  of  tons  per  annum.  Certainly,  as 
we  shall  see  l)elow,  the  tar  formed  in  the  open  bcchivc-ovens,  which 
in  Great  Britain  are  the  type  almost  universally  adopted^  is  a 
substance  very  different  indeed  from  gas-retort  tar,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  its  collection  pays  for  the  expense  of  it ;  but  it  is 
altogether  different  with  the  tar  From  the  "  close  "  coke-ovens  long 
since  introduced  on  the  Continent,  which  tar  Ls  practically  equal  to 
uormal  gas-tar.  This  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  tar  is  caused 
by  two  circumstances,  viz,  : — first,  that  in  the  bechivc-ovcns  and 
all  similar  ovens  air  is  admitted  into  the  coking-chamber,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  temperature  in  these  ovens  is  very  much  below 
that  obtained  in  the  close  coke-ovens  and  the  gas-retorts. 

Tho  process  of  obtaining  tar  and  ammonia  as  by-products 
in  coke-making  (not  reckoning  the  alxirtivc  attempt  of  Stauf) 
originated  in  France,  and  remained  stationary  for  a  remarkably 
long  time,  until,  all  at  once,  alx)ut  the  year  1881,  new  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  subject,  and  it  was  taken  up  with  almost 
feverish  activity,  more  especially  in  Germany,  but  also  iu  Great 
Britain,  much  less  so  in  its  original  home,  in  France.  It  seems 
that  the  first  api>aratu8  of  this  kind  was  that  con8tructe<l  by 
Knab  in  1856*,  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  at  Commcutry  ;  but  the 
condensation  of  tar  and  ammonia  in  these  ovens  was  only  later  on 
introduced  by  Haupart  and  Carvfes.  The  principal  advantage  of 
Knab'ft  ovens  was  the  increase  of  the  yield  of  coke  to  62*55  per 
cent.,  instead  of  the  54  or  66  per  cent,  previously  obtained. 

Knab's  (or,  rather,  Haupart  and  Carves')  priority  has  been 
contested  by  a  note  iu  Diuglcr's  Polyt.  Journal  (vol.  eel.  p.  524), 
according  to  which  ab-eady,  iu  1851,  there  were  fifty  Pauwels- 
Dubochet  coke-ovens  at  work  near  Saarbriicken ;  but  Gurit  (in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Watsou  Smith,  Journ.  Soc.  Chem,  lud.  1884,  p.  608) 
points  out  that  no  tar  was  then  produced  from  the  Dubochet  oveuB 

•  DeAcribed  in  Axmengaud's  '  G^nie  Indu«triel,'  1869,  Aug.,  p.  71,  and  in 
Oingler's  Journal,  vol.  cliv.  p.  t»7.  Compare,  with  wferenc©  to  the  following 
hUtoriral  notes,  apart  from  the  Hrst  t-dition  of  this  work,  also  Oujlt,  *  Dio 
Brt«inmK  der  Steinkohlenbri(iuett©e,'  p.  28;  Hiusener  in  •  Stahl  uud  Eisen,' 
1W3,  p.  397.  and  W.  Smith,  Jmim.  ftor.  Ohem.  Ind.  \SM,  p.  00.1. 
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at  SaarbriickeTi,  all  the  gases  and  products  of  distillatioD  being 
burned  around  the  coking-chamber  to  lieat  it.     From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pauweis-Duhochct  ovens,  which  Oecbelhauser  examined 
in  1860  {luring  a  visit  to  the  La-Villette  works  of  the  Paris  Gas 
Company*,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  then  been  for  some  time 
in  use  for  the  production  of  excellent  metallurgical  coke,  along 
with  rather  poor  illuminating-gas,  which  was  mixed  with  the  richer  ■ 
gas  made  in  ordinary  gaM-retorts,     The  temperature  in  those  ovens   " 
was  much  lower  than  in  the  Knab  ovens.     Tar  and  ammonia  must 
necessarily  have  been  condensed,  since  the  gas  was  required  for  fl 
illuminating-purposes;  in  fuctj  E.  A.  Bebrens,  who  subsequently 
describes  the  same  plantf,  mentions  that  the  yield  of  tar  was  4'Q7       i 
per  cent.,  and  that  it  was  mucli  lighter  than  retort-tar,  also  poorer  H 
in  naphthalene  and  phenols.      [The  s^iecific  gravity  (1"2)  given  for 
that  tar  is  probably  erroneous.]      The   Pauwels-Dubochct   ovens 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  merely  on  account  of  the  higher 
value  of  the  coke  (at  that  time  35  frs.  per  ton,  against  20  frs.  for 
retort-coke),  and  seem  to  have  been  abandoned  at  La  Villettc  for 
some  time. 

About  tlie  same  time  (in  1861)  patents  were  taken  out  by  Jones 
and  by  Blackwell  for  obtaining,  by  simple  contrivances,  tar  and 
weak  ammoniacal  liquor  when  coking  coal  in  pile.  As  might  be 
anticipated,  these  attempts  were  not  erowucu  with  any  success. 
Jones's  plan  has  l>ecn  described  by  Watson  Smith  {. 

Knab's  original  furnaces  only  possessed  bottom  flues  beneath 
their  beds.  A  considerable  improvement  was  effected  by  Carves, 
under  whose  management  88  Knab  ovens  were  erected  at  St, 
Etienne,  which,  however,  were  abolished  later  on.  Carves,  at 
Coramentry,  first  introduced  the  heatiug  of  the  ovens  by  aide  fluca 
in  addition  to  the  bottom  flues.  A  description  of  those  furnaces, 
as  they  were  working  in  1802,  has  been  given  by  Gaultier  de 
Chaul)ry5.  The  gases  and  vapoui-s  escaping  from  the  closed  coke- 
ovens  were  passed  into  a  hydraulic  main,  cooled  by  air,  where  tavfl 
and  ammonia  condensed,  while  the  gases  %vere  continually  drawn 
off  by  exhausters,  and  employed  for  heating  the  coke-ovens,  by 
issuing  from  an  annular  burner  along  with  air  admitted  into  its 

♦  Bin^Ws  Pulyt.  Journal,  vol.  clx.  p.  3f»4  j  Wafer's  Jiihretib.  1801,  p.  674, 

t  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Cbemie,  vol.  ccvi.  p.  277. 

X  Joum.  Soc.  Cbera.  Ind.  1884,  p.  604. 

§  BuUedn  de  hi  Soddt<3  d'eDCourHgexzieiit,  1863,  p.  681. 
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inner  space.  Tn  order  to  collect  the  condensable  products  more 
completely,  the  gas  was  first  passed  through  coke-scrubbers  fed 
nith  water,  and  then  through  a  set  of  501)  upright  lead  pipes 
of  j  inch  width,  externally  cooled  by  water.  There  were  said  to 
be  obtained  from  100  parts  of  coal  : — 

Large  coke   70*00 

Small  coke    1-50 

Breeze 2'50 

Graphite    050 

Tar     4-00 

A  mmoniaeal  liquor  9*00 

Gas     10-58 

Loss  1-92 

10000 

Barr^^  in  1863,  mentions  7  tons  of  ammouiacal  liquor  and 
5  tons  of  tar  from  100  tons  of  coal. 

The  Knab-Carves  ovens  were  gradually  introduced  into  other 
places.  In  the  years  186(5  to  187.'i,  53  such  ovens  were  erected  at 
Besseges,  and  100  ovens  at  Terre-Noire,  near  St.  Eticnne,  in  1879, 

The  Besseges  coke-oveua  have  been  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Angus  Smith*,  who,  with  very  great  foresight,  warmly  reeommemled 
this  system  at  a  time  when  hardly  anybody  in  Qreat  Britain  had 
taken  any  notice  of  it. 

Further  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Carves  ovens  by  Mr.  H. 
Simon  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  May  1880, 
but  without  making  an  immediate  impression. 

The  Carvt''S  ovens,  as  they  were  working  at  Besst'ges  in  1880, 
have  been  accurately  descrilied  and  figured  in  the  '  Bulletin  de  la 
Soci^te  de  Tlndustrie  Mindrale/  f  vol.  ix.  p.  283.  After  many 
trials  they  were  made  only  2  feet  wide,  to  allow  of  the  heat 
penetrating  them  thoroughly.  Over  a  small  fire-grate  ia  placed  the 
mouth  of  a  pipe  conducting  the  gases  formed  in  coking,  from  which 
tar  and  ammonia  have  been  abstracted,  and  here  they  are  burned. 
Tlie  product**  formed  in  combustion  pass  underneath  the  hearth  of 
the  oven,  then  travel  upwards  to  the  topmost  of  the  three  flues 
built  iu  the  side-walls,  and  downwards  through  these  flues  into  the 

•  Fourt««Dth  ADd  Fifteenth  B^ports  on  the  Alkali  Acts,  for  1377  and  1678, 
pp.  40  ft  arq. 
t  Quoted  through  Dingler's  Jouraalf  vol.  cc).  p.  254. 


maiu  Hue  leading  to  the  chinmey.  The  volatile  products  escape 
through  a  pipe  from  the  interior  of  the  coking-chamber;  they  first 
pass  through  a  number  of  horizontal  pipes,  cooled  by  a  stream  of 
waterj  and  then  through  scrubbers,  where  they  are  freed  from  tar 
and  ammonia  previously  to  being  introduced  into  the  combustion* 
chamber. 

The  most  recent  modifications  of  the  Carv6s  ovens  will  be 
described  subsequently. 

Pernolet'a  coke-ovens*  are  very  similar  to  Kuab's.  From  Gurlt's 
description  (/oc.  di,)  it  would  appear  that  they  were  made  hotter 
than  Knab's.  The  condensing-plaut  for  tar  and  ammonia  was 
added  to  them  by  Bcnut  and  llcuautj  and  seems  to  have  been 
very  well  constructed,  but  a  very  unfavourable  account  of  the 
working  of  the  ovcus  thcmselvea  is  given  by  Stevensonf. 

In  1873,  H.  Aitken,  of  Falkirk,  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing 
off  tar-  and  ammonia -vapours  from  beehive-ovens^  and  this  idea 
was  further  developed  in  1879  J. 

In  1879,  Strohmer  and  Schultz  (G.  P.  8174)  proposed  drawing 
off  the  gases  and  vapours  from  coke-ovens  by  a  sliding  tube  before 
they  had  time  to  be  decomposed  by  the  heat  of  the  brickwork. 
Lest  the  quality  of  the  coke  should  suffer  by  the  gases  being 
drawn  off  too  fast,  the  sliding  tube  was  raised  or  lowered  by  an 
automatic  pressure-regulator.  This  plan  was  tried  at  Plaueu,  near 
Dresden,  but  without  success. 

In  1880  H.  C.  Bull  patented  an  oven  somewhat  similar  to 
Aitken's. 

About  that  time  Ed.  Fischer  constructed  an  oven  for  obtaining 
tar  and  ammonia  from  bituminous  shale,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  browncoal  breeze  found  in  enormous  quantities  in 
Bohemia  in  the  shape  of  pit-heaps.  The  process  is  said  to  have 
answered  well,  but  only  yields  an  inferior  coke,  fit  for  heating 
domestic  stoves^. 

Up  to  the  year  1881  none  of  the  processes  for  obtaining  tar 
and  ammonia  in  coke-making  had  been  found  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  especially  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  coke,  so 


•  Armengaud'fl  *  G^nle  loduBtriel/  1870,  June,  p.  281;  Dingler^e  Journal, 
vol.  cxcvii.  p.  411. 

t  Jouru.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  ISftJ,  p.  004, 

I  Wataon  Smith,  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1884,  p.  604. 

S  Hiiwener, '  Stahl  uud  Eisen/  1883,  p.  409. 
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that  &  prize  offered  iu  1870  by  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Advance- 
meat  o(  Industry  was  allowed  to  lapse.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule,  the  Carves  oven,  had  not  become  suiliciently  known  out- 
side a  comparatively  small  circle.  Whilst  many  different  ovcna 
were  known  which  utilized  the  heat  of  the  gases  evolved,  and 
indeed  such  ovens  were  very  generally  employed  on  the  Continentj 
the  further  problem  of  recovering  the  tar  and  ammonia  without  in 
any  way  injuring  the  quality  of  the  coke  for  blast-furuaee  purposes 
was  tacitly  or  expressedly  regarded  as  insoluiile. 

In  1881  the  coke-making  public  in  England  and  Germany 
almost  suddenly  became  aware  that  the  long-standing  success  of 
the  Carves  oven  was  a  reality,  and  that  these  ovens  could  even 
be  improved  upon.  In  England  Mr.  H.  Simon,  of  Maucliesterj 
assiduously  laboured  for  the  introduction  of  Carves'  process, 
improved  by  a  recuperator.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
give  a  description  of  all  the  new  coke-ovens  pateuted  during 
the  last  few  years,  more  particularly  since  it  would  involve  a 
corresponding  number  of  diagrams ;  we  sliall  merely  give  an 
enumeration  of  the  dift'erent  patents,  along  with  a  reference  to 
the  places  where  the  descriptions  are  to  be  found,  and  we  shall 
then  select  a  few  of  the  most  important  and  most  widely  adopted 
plans  for  special  description  and  illustration.  We  shall  not  give 
any  account  of  such  inventions  as  arc  only  intended  to  utilize 
the  coke-ovcu  gases  for  heating-purposes,  in  order  to  increase  the 
yield  of  coke. 

Patents  for  coke-ovens  with  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia  have 
been  latterly  obtained  by  : — 

Strohmer  and  Schulz  (G.  P,  13395  and  IG80/). 

H.  Aitken  (B.  P.  2682,  1882). 

U.  Ilegener  (G.  P.  13996). 

Th.  Homig  (G.  P.  21908  and  23670). 

F.  Lurmanu  (G.  P.  13021,  15512,  1GI34,  1674.1,  17055,  17179, 
17203,  17661,  18128,  18927,  20205,  20211,  22602,  29088, 
29557,  31660). 

L.  Semct  and  E.  Solvay  {G.  P.  18935).  Experiments  made 
with  their  ovens  by  Ch.  Demant  are  described  iu  the  *  Revuo 
Universelle  des  Mines,'  voL  xiii.  p.  593  j  Wagner's  '  Jahrcs- 
bcricht/  1883,  p.  1220. 

0.  HoBman  (G.  P.  18795). 

a  Otto  and  Co.  (G.  P,  13156,  16436,  16840,  19040,  20908, 
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2^4586,  31004,  31590,  34431,  37062,  37280).  Their  ovens 
will  be  described  in  detail  below,  as  those  most  generally 
employed  in  Germany. 

J.  Jameson  (B.  P.  19i7,  5076,  and  5498,  aU  of  1882;  G.  P. 
24915,  25676,  27694).  His  coke-ovens  are  the  most  ener- 
getic attempts  at  combining  the  bccliive-oven  with  a  recovery 
of  the  by-products,  and  will  be  deacribed  below, 

A.  Hiissener  (G.  P.  16923,20190). 

H.  Simon  (as  conmuinicated  by  F.  Carves:  B.  P.  554,  1883; 
15920,  1884). 

H.  Simon  and  Watson  Smith  (B.  P.  4871,  1883). 

H.  Hutchinson  (B.P.  284^\  1883). 

O.  Ruppert  (G.  P.  24404,  26307). 

R.  de  Soldenhoff  {G.  P.  25824;  B.  P.  11967,  1885). 

A.  Klonne  (G.P.  25673). 

Hiltawski  and  Kahnert  (G.  P.  2*4158). 

Schlcflische  Kohlen-  und  Kokeswcrkc  in  Gotteabcrg  (G.  P. 
25825,26121). 

H.  Herbcrtz  (G.  P.  15086,17873,25526,27506,31906,  34286). 

Th.  Bauer  (G.  P.  28530,  32235,  32660). 

Th.  Nicholson  (B.P.  358,  1884). 

C.  E.  BeU  (B.  P.  443.  1884). 

J.  McCuUoch  and  Th.  Reid  (G.  P.  31158). 

A.  M.  Chambers  and  T.  Smith  (B.  P.  4708,  1884;  and  B.  P. 
7358,  1885). 

H.  Stier  (G.  P.  26897,  35120). 

F,  Wittenberg  (G.  P.  20132). 

A.  Zwillinger  (G.P.  29H88). 

Gcbriidcr  Rochling  (G.  P.  33956,  35001). 

liOthringer  Eisenwerke  at  Ars  (G.  P.  32841). 

J.  QuafTlio  (G.  P.  36357). 

J.  Schraalz  (G.  P.  37182). 

DescripUonH  of  most  of  these  patents  have  been  collected  by 
F.  Fischer  in  Dinglcr's  Polyt.  Journal,  vol.  ecxlviii.  p.  249; 
vol.  eel.  pp.  456  and  521  ;  vol,  cclii.  pp.  253  and  283 ;  vol.  ccliii. 
p.  372;  vol.cclvi.  p.  359. 

These  are  translated  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  1884,  pp.  101,  505,  510,  531 ;  1885,  p.  484. 

A  synoptic  table  of  the  ovens  known  up  to  1884  has  been  given 
by  Watson  Smith,  eod.  loco,  1884,  p.  605  (also  in  the  Journal  of 
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the  Iron  and  Steel  TiiHtitute  of  tliat  year,  with  a  table  of  diagrams 
and  many  furiher  particulars). 

Very  important  papers  on  many  of  these  coke-ovens,  with  exact 
dia^ams,  have  been  given  by  A.  Iliissoner  (' Stahl  und  Eiscn,' 
1883,  p.  397)  and  C.  Otto  {eod.  loco,  1884,  p,  39<>). 

We  may  with  Watson  Smith  (to  whose  valuable  contributions  I 
am  indebted  for  some  of  the  following  information)  fitly  class  the 
various  forms  of  recovery  coke-ovens  (as  wc  shall  style  those  oveua 
which  aim  at  the  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia)  as  beingj  derived, 
consciously  or  not,  from  three  "  root-forms/'  namely — first,  the 
beehive,  a  sort  of  covered-in  meiler  or  mound,  into  which  air  is  ad- 
mitted so  that  some  of  the  coke  is  burned  as  fuel  for  the  remainder; 
secondly,  the  Coppee  oven;  and,  thirdly,  the  Knab-Carves  and 
Pauwcls-Dulwchct  coke-ovens.  The  two  latter  belong  to  that  class 
of  coke-ovens  which  we  may  call  horizontal  closed  ovens ;  both  of 
them  are  bo  constructed  that  the  gases  evolved  during  dry  distil- 
lation are  utilized  for  heating  the  ovens  from  without,  no  air  being 
admitted  into  the  coking-chamber  itself.  The  principal  ditfercuce 
between  the  Coppee  and  Knab-Carves  ovcus  is  as  follows: — the 
former  are  provided  with  a  large  number  of  openings  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  side-walls,  connected  with  an  equal  numl>er  of  parallel 
heating-flues  running  perpendicularly  downwards  between  each 
two  oveus,  and  into  these  flues  air  is  admitted,  the  flame  ulti- 
mately passing  below  the  sole.  The  Knab-Carves  ovens  are 
heated  by  flues  running  horizontally  in  a  zigzag  form,  also  betwceu 
each  two  ovens. 

The  upright  oveus  of  the  Appolt  system  have  also  been  adapted 
to  the  recovery  of  tar  &c. ;  but  wc  »hall  not  deal  with  ihese^ 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  widely  used. 

I,  Modified  Beehive- OveuM, 
To  the  beehive  form  belong  the  meiler  arrangements  of  Jones 
and  of  Blackwcll,  where  tar  and  ammonia  were  collected  by  under- 
ground pipes,  but  Oic  gases  passed  iipwards  by  the  central  stack 
and  were  lost.  Real  beehive-ovens,  modilied  for  the  recovery  of 
tar  and  ammonia,  are  those  of  Aitken  and  of  Jameson,  which  bear 
much  resemblance  to  each  other.  Aitken  blows  air  into  his  oveu 
above  the  coke,  aloug  with  the  retun»-gas  from  the  condensing  and 
scrubbing  apparatus,  and  he  exhausts  the  gases  and  vapoursj 
drawing   theui  downwards  through  the   bottom  of  the  oveu  by 
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means  of  three  perforated  flues  through  which  the  gases  and 
products  pas8,  uniting  in  one  main,  before  proceeding  to  the  con- 
densitig-apparatus. 

The  special  object  of  Jameson's  invention  (B.  P.  1947  and  5076^ 
1882)  was  to  utilize  the  existing  beehive-ovens  as  much  as  possible, 
merely  adapting  them  to  the  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia.  He 
places  an  exhaust-pipe  with  tap  below  the  sole  of  his  oven,  and 
in  addition  to  this  he  provides  two  other  smaller  pipes,  through 
which  the  gascR  and  vapours  arc  returned  at  suitable  intervals. 
The  oven  is  filled  as  usual,  and  as  soon  as  ignition  has  taken 
place  above,  the  wider  suction-pipe  is  caused  to  act  gently,  effect- 
ing a  slow  exhaustion  of  the  by-products  and  gases.  Since  this 
process  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  coke  and  makes  it  softer, 
Jameson  returns  through  the  other  pipes  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  gas  drawn  off,  and  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  tar-vapoura  ^ 
to  a  similar  oven,  but  one  which  has  attained  a  further  stage  of  ^| 
combustion  and  ignition,  in  order  that  the  carbon  of  the  gases 
and  vapours  may  become  deposited  in  the  pores  of  tlie  coke  thus 
treated,  whilst  the  hydrogen  burns  at  the  surface  of  the  mass  or  fl 
escapes.  He  claims  various  other  possible  modes  of  action  and 
treatment  of  gas  and  by-products  (such  as  the  addition  of  pitch 
deprivetl  of  its  valuable  portions).  ^- 

Jameson  further  pnjposes  (B.  P.  5498,  1882)  to  treat  carbona- 
ceous or  coaly  mattcrsj  shales,  &c.,  difficult  or  impossible  to  coke, 
such  as  "duff-coal  *'  or  pit-heaps,  also  on  the  partial-combustion 
principle  in  an  oven  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  reverberatory- 
fumace.  It  resembles  a  modified  beehive-oven,  with  a  fire-place 
and  rcverbcratory-fumacc  fire-bridge  attached^  so  that  the  flames 
from  the  furnace  can  play  over  the  thick  coking-mass  on  the 
deep-lying  oven-bed,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  chimney-flue,  whilst 
the  suction-process  for  gases  and  by-products  is  act  up  in  the 
space  below  the  perforated  bed  on  which  the  cokiug-masa  lies. 
He  also  proposes  to  adapt  this  process  to  the  roasting  of  ores 
in  order  to  recover  by-i)ro(lucts,  and  for  the  recovery  of  fairly 
pure  carbonic  acid  from  limestone  or  in  sublimation. 

Particulars  about  the  working  of  the  Jameson  ovens  are  given 
by  the  inventor  himself  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  1883,  pp.  114,  228,  and  405;  and  1885,"  p.  314.  He 
states  a  good  many  objections  to  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  coke- 
ovens  from  without,  to  which  he  prefers  burning  the  surface  coke. 
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by  means  of  the  downward  suction  employed.  We  will  not  enter 
into  his  theories^  so  many  facts  pointing  the  other  way;  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  use  of  the  gas  evolved  in  coking  for  other  purposes 
were  confessedly  in  an  undeveloped  state.  The  average  yield  per 
ton  of  eoal  is  estimated  by  W.  W.  Pattinson  at  101b.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  8  gallons  of  oil,  and  12,(XX)  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
cost  of  plant  per  oven,  that  is  the  addition  of  the  new  parts,  varies 
from  £10  to  £20.  The  yield  of  ct)ke  is,  *' if  anything,  rather 
greater  than  in  the  ordinary  oven,"  say  10  to  13  cwt.  from  one  ton 
of  Northumberland  email  coal,  or  67^  to  70  per  cent,  from  Durham 
coking-coal  [in  any  case  very  much  below  that  obtained  with  closed 
oveiu  of  the  Copp^e  or  Carves  type]. 

In  the  paper  read  in  1885  (Jouni.  Soc.  Chcm.  Ind.  1H85,  p.  314) 
Jameson  discusses  the  reasons  why  his  process,  although  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  ablest  of  practical  men,  and  was  worked  out 
in  n  great  number  of  places,  with  no  regard  to  expense,  had  not 
realized  the  anticipations  of  its  inventors  and  its  promoters.  Modi- 
fications are  described  for  making  the  oven-bottoms  more  nearly 
air-tight,  and  for  cooling  the  gas  in  order  to  increase  the  yield  of 
ammonia  and  oil. 

We  shall  see  further  on  that  the  tar,  or  rather  (as  Jameson  him- 
self calls  it)  the  "  oil/'  produced  in  the  Jameson  ovens  is  alto- 
gether different  from  gas- tar,  being  a  low-temperature  product, 
and  is  principally  comjMJsed  of  parafhnoid  hydrocarbons,  such  as 
exist  in  shale-oil,  browncoal-tar,  &c.  But  it  is  mueh  less  valuable 
than  the  latter ;  since  its  specific  gravity  is  very  liigli,  there  is  very 
little  chance  of  utilizing  it  for  the  manufarture  of  burning  and 
lubricating  oils,  and  the  idea  of  "improving^'  it  by  passing  it 
through  red-hot  tubes,  as  patented  by  C.  E.  Bell  (B.  P.  9610, 
rJ884;  extended  to  blast-furnace  tar  by  B.  P.  12081,  1884),  and 
advocated  by  Armstrong  (Joum.  Soc.  Cheni.  Ind.  1885,  p.  451), 
\%  thoroughly  impracticable,  as  will  be  shown  later  on.  Hence  the 
Jameson  tar  must  be  pronounced  an  object  of  very  little  value. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  yield  of  ammonia  from  the 
Jameson  ovens  is  not  very  high,  decidedly  leas  than  from  closed 
coke-ovens.  Obviously  the  admission  of  air  is  very  prejudicial  in 
that  respect,  although  the  low  temperature  of  the  Jameson  oven 
ought  to  favour  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  other  respects.  It  ia 
also  evident  some  of  the  ammonia  is  directly  burned. 
We  will  mention  only  one  more  attempt  in  u  similar  direciioiia 
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H.  Hutchinson  (B.  P.  2813,  1883)  believes  is  possible  to  obtain 
will  hard  coke  along  with  tar  rich  iu  benzol  by  causing  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  temperature  of  ignition,  or  a  soft  coke  along  with  tar 
rich  in  paraffin  by  slow  coking.  The  fomaer  he  proposes  to  effect 
by  piissiug^  previously  heated  air  through  unmeroua  channels  or 
amall  flues  into  the  ordinary  coke-ovens,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
coking  and  raise  the  temperature  of  ignitioUj  the  by-products 
being  drawn  off  by  flues  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ovens.  [That  tar 
produced  under  such  circumstances  should  be  "  rich  in  benzol ''  la 
very  doubtful,]  He  also  proposes  producing  heating-gas  or  illu- 
minating-gas by  passing,  along  with  the  air,  superheated  steam 
through  a  perforated  tube  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  oven  amongst 
the  fuel.  ■ 

In  any  case  we  may  here  state  it  as  an  admitted  fact  :  that  no  ^ 
coke-oven  of  the  "  open  "  kind,  where  air  is  admitted  into  the  coking* 
chamber,  yields  tarry  products  similar  to  ordinary  coal-tar — that  is,  H 
such  containing  a- considerable  quantity  of  benzene,    naphthalene ^^^ 
anthracene,  and  other  aromatic   hydrocarbons^  employed   as  first 
materials  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  dyes  and  colours,  fl 

Some  of  the  recovery-ovens  retain  the  fonn  of  the  beehive,  but  ™ 
so  modified  that  the  oven  becomes  a  closed  one,  no  air  being  admitted 
into  it,  whilst  tar  and  ammonia  arc  evolved,  all  the  heating  being 
then  done  by  the  return-gas.  This  is  the  case  with  one  of  the 
ovens  constructed  by  Pernolet,  and  also  with  that  of  Klonne 
(G.  P.  25073),  The  latter  draws  off  the  gaseous  products  from  the 
top  and  heats  the  sole  of  the  oven  by  the  return-gases  remaining 
after  condensation,  till  all  the  tar  and  ammonia  arc  drawn  off  asfl 
far  as  possible.  Then  the  second  staf^e  of  the  process  is  started 
by  conducting  the  gases,  instead  of  through  the  hydraulic  main, 
into  a  vertical  side-flue,  some  air  being  admitted  at  the  same 
time  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oven,  and  the  partially 
burnt  gases  being  completely  burnt  later  ou  by  air  previously 
heated.  This  oven  thus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  open 
and  closed  coke-ovens ;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  any  great  extent. 


II.  Recovery -Ovens  on  the  modified  CoppSe  System, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ovens  of  this  class  is  Lu>mnra»'», 
differing  from  all  others  in  the  continuous  style  of  working  adopted 
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in  it*.     The  oven,  which,  like  all    other  Coppee  ovens,  forms  a 
narrow  channel  of  moderate  height  and  of  considerable  length  (say 
30  feet),  consists   for  two  thirds  of   its  length  of  a  heating-  and 
coking-chamber^  and  for  the  last  third  of  a  stonigc-chamber.     The 
front  of  the  first  chamber  is  close<l   by  a  door  in  the  shape  of  a 
ram,  moved  alternately  back  wards  and  forwards.     The  coal  to  l>e 
charged  falls  down  from  a  hopper  in  front  of  the  ram,  and  is  by 
this  pushed  into  the  oven,  forcing  on  the  charge  already  contained 
in  the  oven  towards  its  other  end,  where  the  fitii^thed  coke  eolWta 
and  is   taken  out  by  a  dtscharging-apparatua.     The    gases    and 
vapours  pass  away  from  the  centre  of  the  coking-chamber  tlipough 
a  hydraulic  main,  and,  after  condensing  the  tar  and  ammonia,  are 
used  for  heating  the  coking-chamber  from  witliout,  the  thickness 
of  the  walla  being  reduced  to  2J  or  3  inches,  the  nnmeroua  par- 
tition-walls of  the  flues  bracing  them  up  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
The  whole  is   always  under  a  considerable  pressure,  produced  by 
the  ram.    The  cooling  of  the  walla  during  the  charging  and  dis- 
ch«'irgiDg,  unavoidable  in  all  other  ovens,  is  done  away  with  here; 
since  the  same  quantity  of  coal  is  always  in  the  same  stage  of  distil- 
lation, the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gas  is  invariably  the  same 
throughout  the  process ;  the  details  of  the  construction  aro  such 
that  a  very  high  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  will   all  over 
the  coking-chamber.      Owing  to  this  and   the  high   pressure,  it 
has  been  found   possible  in   the  Liirmann    oven    to   make   hard 
•melting-coke   from  very  dry,  antljracitc-Iike  coal,  the  smalls  of 
which  arc  otherwise  of  hardly  any  use;  but  it  is  best  to  mix  thia 
with  half  its  weight  of  ordinary  coking-coal.     It  is  not  adapted  to 
coking  coal   without  the  admixture  of  dry  coal.     It  would  seem 
from   this  description   as  if  the  Liirmann   ovens  were  the   most 
perfect  of  their  kind,  at  least  so  far  as  the  coking  proper  ia  con- 
cemeil,  and  a  goodly  number  of  them  have  actually  been  erectwl  in 
Westphalia  ;  but  they  have  not  answered  their  purpose,  and  Imvo 
been  stopped,  as  the  quality  of  the  eokc  was  not  satisfactory  and 
the  discharging-apparatus  showed  serious  drawbacks.    Liirmnnn,  in 
the  discussion    following  the   rending   of  the   paj)cr  (' Stuhl  nnd 
Eisen/  188.3,  p.  412),  points  out  that  his  oven  is  not  intended  to 
compete  with  those  destined  for  the  ordinai-y  descriptions  of  coking- 
ooid ;  that  it  produces  excellent  coke  from  coal  which  is  otherwise 

♦  I  take  the  description   and  criticism  of  lliia  oven  from  HuasuuiT,  '  Stahl 
EiMtn,'  1863,  p.  4()1,  wbure  a  good  diA^^fim  is  also  f^ivon. 
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quite  unfit  for  that  purpose;  tliat  this  coke  is  especially  good  for 
cnpola-funiaccs  (ns  provcil  by  certificates)  ;  and  that  his  ovctis 
yielil  tar  and  anunouia  from  coals  otherwise  useless  for  coking- 
purposes.  It  would  not  appear  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  tar  and  ammonia  recovered  in  Liirniaun's  ovens  has  been  at 
all  accurately  a^scertained,  and  we  must  therefore  dismiss  them 
for  the  present  from  our  consideration.  ^ 

Otto's  first  modifications  of  Copp4'e'8  oven  for  recovery  purpose-^^ 
have  been  mipcrsedcd  by  hia  later  adoption  of  Hoffmann's  prin- 
ciple,  notir'cd   below.     We  also   n:for  the  reader  to  the    patei 
specifications  and  to  the  extracts  in  Dingler's  Journal^  and  thoj 
given   by  Watson   Smith,  for  the  ovens  patented  by  Herbert 
R.  dc  Soldenhoff,  and  othci-s,  belong:ing  to  this  claas^   none 
"which  have  met  with  an  exttMisivc  application. 

Tlie  most  successful  kind  of  oven,  as  regards  the  number  inti 
duced  and  the  results  obtained  in  Germany,  is  that  originally' 
patented  by  Gvgt.  Hoffmann  (G.  P.  18795)  and  modified  by  Dr.  C\ 
Otto  ^-  Cq»  by  a  number  of  additional  patents  (eomp,  p.  43).  The 
CBsential  feature  of  this  piiin  is  a  combination  of  Siemens's  recu- 
perators with  the  ordinary  Coppt'c  oven,  provided  with  a  number 
of  improvements  in  details.  In  May  1H8G  there  were  5(.K)  su(^|H 
OVCI18  at  work  (110  in  Silesia,  330  in  Westphalia,  60  in  Austria), 
eaeh  of  thcni  coking  1000  tons  of  coal,  and  producing  750  tons 
coke,  30  tons  tar,  and  10  tons  siiljjhate  of  ammonia — exclusive  of 
some  descriptions  of  Silesian  coal,  which  yield  up  to  17  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  per  1000  tons  of  dry  coaL  The  following 
is  a  description  of  these  ovens,  principally  from  the  paper  pub- 
lished by  Otto  in  '  Stahlund  Eiscn/  1884,  p,  396,  but  with  rao<li- 
fications  to  suit  later  patents ;  ihc  diagrams  are  taken  from  the 
working  drawings  kiutlly  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Otto. 

Fig.  3  is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  an  oven  • 
fig,  4  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  fliics  between  each  two 
ovens;   fig.  5  a  transverse  section   through  a  number  of  ovens; 

fig.  6  a  plan  of  the  condensing-apparatus.     The  lettere  show  tho 

same  parts  on  all  the  diagrams.  1^ 

These  ovens  are  from  30  to  33  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  5  feet 
3  inehes  high  to  the  abutment  of  the  arch,  with  a  4-inch 
taper,  and  2  feet  l\\  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  In  lieu  of  the 
side  openings  through  which,  in  onliuary  Coppec  ovens,  the  gases 
pass  out  of  the  cokiiig-ehambcr  down  the  sides  and  uuderncat 
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the  bottonij  in  order  to  be  burnt  there,  there  is  here  no  direo^ 
connection  between  the  coking- chamber  and  the  side  of  the  oven ; 
apart  from  the  end  doors  for  charging  and  discharging  [a  and  ff)^m 
closed  during  the  operation,  there  are  only  two  openings  in  thJH 
top  arch,  cc,  through  which  the  distillation  gases  aud  vapours  can 
escape.     In  the  side-walls  below  the  abutment  there  is  a  horizontal 
fiue  d,  passing  along  all  the  vertical  side-flues   and  connecting 
them.     Each  bottom-flue  in  the  length    of  the  oven  is    divided 
midway  by  a  partition  e  into  two  equal  halves  /  and  g.     Each  of 
these  half-flues  communicates  with  a  recuperator,  h  or  hi,  destined 
for  heating  the  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  heating- 
gas.      The  recuperators  are  long  chambers,  filled  with  an   opeii 
network  of  bricks,  aud  reaching  along  the  whole  range  of  oven^| 
At  the  end  of  the  range  the  two  recuperators  h  and  hi,  by  means 
of  a  throttle-valve,  are  made  to  communicate  either  with  the  fan- 
blast  conducting  air  or  with  the  chimney.  H 

"When  the  ovens  are  charged  and  the  coking  is  in  progress,  th^ 
gases  evolved  from  tbc  coal  escape  tbrough  the  openings  c  r  in  the 
oven-arches  into  the  tubes  i »',  and  then  pass  into  the  main  receiver 
/  /,  the  valves  k  k  being  left  open.     From  the  receiver  /  /  the  gases 
pass  to  the  condcnsing-plaut,  where  they   arc  freed  from  tar  and 
ammonia  in  the  gas-coolers  and  in  the  scrubbers,  as  will  be  d^| 
Bcribed  below.     The  same  exhauster  which  drew  the  gases  to  th" 
condensing-apparatus  now   forces  them  back   towards  the  ovens 
into  the  tube  ro  (fig.  G),  and  from  this,  according  to  t\\c  position 
of  the  throttlc-valvc,  either  into  the  tube  n,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
oven-range,  or  into  the  tube  o,  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.     At 
each  oven  the  tubes  n  or  o  commnuicate  with  the  bottom-flue/ or 
g  by  nieauH  of  a  small  iiilet-i*ipc/;  provided  with  a  tap. 

Sui*|>osc  the  gas  is  passed  into  tbe  pipe  n,  on  one  side  of  the 
oven-range,  the  throtllr- valve  of  the  recupcratore  is  placed  so  that 
the  air  (which  is  forced  iu  by  uicuns  of  a  fan-blast)  enters  at  the 
same  side  into  the  recu|>erator  A,  which  communicates  opposite 
each  oven,  by  openings  rr,  with  the  bottom-flue/.  Thus  both 
gas  and  heated  air  enter  into  the  liottom-fluc /,  the  combustion 
taking  place  partly  in  tliis  flue,  partly  further  on.  The  current  of 
burning  gases  and  very  Jiiglily-liealed  combustion-produt-ts  passes 
upwards  by  the  parallel  vertical  flues  *  into  the  upper  horizontal 
flue  c,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovens  by  the  parallel  vertical 
flues  #1  downwards  into  the  bottom-flue  y,  from  which  the  gases. 
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now  completely  burned,  pass  through  the  recuperator  hi  into  the 
chimney,  and  on  their  way  give  up  their  heat  to  the  network  of 
bricks.  After  a  certaio  time,  say  aa  hour,  the  throttle- valves  are 
reversed,  and  the  gaseous  current  now  travels  in  tl»e  opposite 
direction  :  the  return-gas  from  the  condensing- plant  enters  into 
the  tube  o,  the  air  into  the  recuperator  Aj,  the  combustion  takes 
place  in  the  bottom-fltie  ^,  the  products  pass  through  the  vertical 
flues  Si  upwards  into  c,  and  thence  titrough  tlie  vertical  flues  s 
downwards  into  /,  and  at  last  through  the  recuperator  h  into  the 
chimney. 

Originally  the  plant  waa  arranged  in  a  different  waVi  two 
parallel  recuperators  being  arranged  on  eacli  side,  one  for  heating 
the  gas  and  the  other  for  heating  the  air.  But  the  heating  of  the 
gas  was  not  carried  out  from  the  tirst,  and  in  the  ovens  subse- 
quently built  only  one  recuperator  was  provided,  for  the  following 
reasons : — In  the  long  chambers  for  heating  the  gas  and  air, 
separated  by  a  partition,  leakages  might  occur  in  that  pnrtition- 
wall,  so  tliat  air  and  gas  wuuld  get  mixed  and  the  brickwork 
might  be  fluxed.  On  each  reversal  of  tlic  throttle-valve  a  whole 
recuperator-full  of  gas  would  be  lost,  and  this  hot  gaa  passing 
away  to  the  chimney  along  with  tlie  contents  of  the  hot-air 
rccuj>erator  might  lead  to  au  explosion.  The  volume  of  air  re- 
quired for  combustion  being  six  times  that  of  the  gas  to  be 
burned,  it  seemed  preferable  and  less  complicated  to  bring  up  the 
air  alone  to  a  very  high  temperature  by  the  total  heat  of  the  com- 
bustion-products, instead  of  spending  this  partially  for  heating 
the  gas.  [This  case  is  different  from  that  of  ordinary  gas- 
producers,  where  the  volume  of  the  gas  to  be  burnt,  which  has 
been  produced  by  a  partial  combustion  of  the  fuel,  namely  by  the 
action  of  about  half  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  on  the  fuel,  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  subsequently  ueeded  for  eil'ecting 
the  total  combustion.] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  moilificatiou  has  greatly  sim- 
plified the  Otto  furnaces  without  impairing  their  elUeieucy. 
Dr.  Otto  points  out  that,  owing  to  the  slow  conductivity  for  lieat 
of  fire-bricks,  the  air  in  Sicmens's  recuperators,  worked  alternately 
iu  opposite  directions,  is  heated  incomparably  more  quickly  and 
highly  than  in  those  recuperators  where  the  hot  combuatiou- 
products  travel  on  one  side,  the  air  to  be  heated  on  the  other  side 
of  a  brick  partition,  and  the  current  of  gases  always  flows  in  the 
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same  direction  *.  In  the  Otto  recuperators  the  temperature 
tho  air  rises  to  1000°  C,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  that  the  cold  gaseSj 
deprived  of  their  tar,  as  they  return  from  the  coudcnsing-plantj  are 
far  more  than  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  cokiiij^-process.  If 
they  were  all  to  be  burned,  the  ovens  would  get  much  too  hot,  and 
it  is  now  (1880)  found  that  there  is  an  excess  of  200  cubic  metres 
(say  7000  cubic  feet)  of  gas  per  oveu  per  day  which  can  be 
utilized  in  other  ways.  With  a  normal  charge  of  115  cwt.  of  dry  fl 
coals  per  oveu  tlie  coking- process  is  finished  iu  *18  hoursj  but 
somotiincs  less,  so  that  the  qnantity  of  gas  must  be  diminished  to 
bring  the  time  up  to  48  hours.  Since  both  gas  and  air  are  blowa 
in  mechanically,  it  is  quite  easy  to  regulate  the  process  at  will 

The  quality  of  the  coke  made  in  these  ovens  is  altogether  cx-^ 
celleut ;  the  yield  considerably  exceeds  that  formerly  got  from  the 
same  coal  in  Copp^  ovens,  without  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia. 
Calculated  upon  coal  containing  10  percent,  water,  it  was  formerly 
61  per  cent,,  and  is  now  (i8  [icr  cent.;  that  is,  upon  dry  coal, 
67'7  and  75'5()  per  cent,  respectively.  Dr.  Otto  attributes  this 
result  to  the  absolute  air-tightness  of  the  oveus,  along  with  a 
slight  over-pressure.  The  temperature,  as  mcnsured  by  a  Steinle 
and  llartung*»  graphite  pyrometer  and  controlled  by  the  fusing 
of  metallic  alloys,  waa  found  to  l>e  12(H)-14()0°  C.  in  the  bottom- 
flue,  IKMVlSo'o^C.  in  the  side.flues,  10(X)°  in  the  recuperator  at 
the  time  thi'  air-current  is  admitted,  and  720^  when  it  is  shut  off, 
420°  in  the  chimney. 

The  condensing-pJant  belonging  to  Ihe  Otto  oventt  is  shown  in 
fig.  C.     The  ga8   is  first  passed  through  the  tube  /  and  cooled^ 
by   upright   wroiight-iron    cylinders  or  towers,    A  A.       AVitfaio^l 
the  cylinders    are  a    number   of   iron    tubes,    fixed  in  partitions 
at  top  and    bottom.       The   top  partition  forms   a  water-trough, 
constantly  fed  with  cold  water,  which  Hows  downwards  throng 
the  tubes  into  the  bottom  box,  and  thcticc  away  into  the  nex' 
tower.     The  towers  arc  so  connected  that  the  cociling-watcr  use< 
in   one  of  them   is  taken    up  to  a  second    tower,  and  so  forth. 
The  gas  travels  exactly  iu  the  opposite  way  in  the  space  betweei 
the  cooling-pipes,  entering  at  the  boLlom  and  issuing  at  the  top, 
and  is  thus  cooled.     The  temperature  of  the  gas  in  the  tubes  it, 
rising  from   the   ovens,  is  600-700"  C,  in   the  main  receiver,  /, 
200- 400*^  (according  to  the  distance  from  the  tubes  t  i),  in  front  of 
^  This  ia  cootnuUcted  by  Simon,  comp.  below. 
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the  ga».  coolers  75-120°,  after  passing  through  them  17-30''.  la 
the  coolers  A  A  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  tar  and  about  75  per  cent. 
of  its  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  ammonlacal  liquor.  The  quantity 
of  cooling-water  required  is  about  5  tons  p;^r  oven  in  21;  hours. 

The  gas  ia  aspirated  from  the  coolers  A  A  by  mean^  of  blowers 
BB,  and  is  forced  into  the  scrubbers  CO.  These  are  upright 
wrought-irou  cylinders  or  towers,  containing  a  large  number  of 
perforated  iron  shelves,  4  inches  apart ;  water  trickles  down 
througli  these,  whilst  the  gas  travels  from  the  bottom  upwards. 
The  ammonia  ia  thus  washed  out;  the  lic^iior  runs  oH  at  the 
bottom,  and  isj  in  case  of  need,  pumped  up  over  and  over  again, 
till  it  is  strong  enough  for  sale.  Several  scrubbers  are  con- 
nected in  8uch  a  way  that  the  gas  at  first  passes  through  that  con- 
taining the  strongest  liquor,  and  at  last  that  fed  with  fresh  water. 
Along  with  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  the  scrubbers 
also  produce  a  good  deal  of  tar.  The  temperature  of  the  gas, 
which  is  now  returned  to  the  ovens,  is  13°  C.  Since  a  large 
quantity  of  gas  cannot  be  burned  in  the  ovens,  as  it  would  produce 
too  much  heat  (as  mentioned  above),  the  excess  is  stored  in  a  gas- 
holder D,  and  can  be  used  for  illuminating,  for  heating  steam- 
boilers,  or  other  purposes.  The  gus-hoUlcr  also  acts  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  equalizing  the  pressure,  and  in  preventing  any 
damage  from  chance  explosious,  iu  which  case  only  water  would 
be  driven  out  from  undcrneuth  the  gas-holder. 

The  composition  of  this  gas  in  a  special  case    (the  Pluto-pit 

ovens)  was  : — 

Moist.  Dry. 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

by  vol.  by  \<t\. 

Benzene  vapours,  CuTIj 060  0'(»1 

Ethylene,  C,H, Itil  1G3 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  HjS  .  0'42  0"43 

Carbon  dioxide,  CO, 1-39  1*41 

Carbon  raouoxide,  CO 6*41  G*49 

Hydrogen.  II 52-69  53*32 

Methane,  CH<  35-67  3611 

Water 1*21              


10000 


10000 


Such   gas  has  about  half  the  illuminating-power  of  ordinary, 
retort-made  coal-gas,  and  it  cau  be  used  for  lighting  purposes  by 
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employing  sufficiently  large  burners.  In  Westphalia  it  is  employed 
for  heating  ate:im-boi[erSf  along  with  the  waste  heat  of  the  gaaes 
issuing  from  the  recuperators  into  the  chimney  (420°  C), 

Tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor  are  separated  by  settling  in  large 
tanks.  If  the  liquor  is  not  strong  enou;;h  for  sale  or  for  working 
up  in  thedistiiling-apparatits,  it  is  used  over  again  in  the  scrubbers 
till  it  comes  up  to  4°  or  5°  Twaddell,  when  it  contains  about  1*7  to 
1*8  per  cent.  NHj.  Westphalian  coal  yi(  Ids  al>cut  14  per  cent,  of 
liquor  at  4^  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  1  ton  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
per  100  tons  of  dry  coal.  In  the  Saarbriicken  district  the  yield  is 
only  14  to  16  cwt.,  in  Lower  Silesia  16  to  18  cwt.,  in  Upper 
Sile&ia  2G  up  to  3i  cwt.  per  100  tons  of  coal. 

The  yield  of  tar  differs  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  coal  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling-apparatus;  it  may 
vary  from  2  to  3^  tons  per  100  tons  of  coal. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  in  April  1886  of  tar  obtained 
from  the  same  coal  (A.  in  a  gas-works  in  ordinary  retorts,  B 
from  a  set  of  Otto's  coke-ovens) : — 

I  ^ 

^.  Water 2  9 

^B  Light  oil  up  to  200*^        40 

^^H  Benjtol  for  aniline...         0*92 

^^B  Solvent  naphtha    ...         0*20 

^H  Creosote  oil   8*0 

^H  Crude  naphthalene  .         7*4 

^H  Anthracene  oil 17'4 

^H  Pure  anthracene    ...         0*00 

^H  Pitch 58*4 

W  Carbon   15-25 


B. 

Co1[e>oven  t&r. 

2*2  per  cent. 

3-4 

M 

M 

>i 

032 

}t 

145 

t9 

6-7 

» 

273 

it 

0-70 

It 

413 

f 

5-8 

It 

These  comparative  analyses  show  a  decided  superiority  of  the 
tar  from  Otto^s  ovens  over  the  gas-tar;  but  more  material  is 
required  for  deciding  this  point. 

The  expenses  of  recovering  the  tar  and  ammonia  are  not  con- 
siderable; they  consist  principally  of  the  cost  of  pumping  the 
(rather  large)  quantity  of  cooling-water,  the  ammoniacal  liquor, 
&c. ;  the  cost  of  labour  and  repairs  is  very  slight. 

The  following  figures  concerning  the  cost  of  ercctirg  and  work- 
ing the  Otto  ovens  have  been  supplied  to  the  author  by  the 
intentor.      The  cost  of   erection   naturally  varies   a  good  deal 
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according  to  the  situation.  On  au  average  it  may  be  taken  as 
Marks  3050  (say  :£150)  per  oveu  for  the  oveus  themselves,  and 
Marks  GOOO  (not  quite  £300)  per  oven  for  the  very  extensive  con- 
densing-plant,  gasholder,  Feldmann's  apparatus  for  ammonium 
sulpliate,  &c.  This  also  includes  duplicate  engines,  pumps,  and 
exhausters,  and  substantial  buildings  lor  all  these  erections. 

A  battery  of  60  ovens  converted  in  6  mouths'  time  3073  truck- 
loads  of  10  tons  of  coal  each  into  coke,  and  yielded  at  the  same  time 

Ppr  100  kilog, 
915.245  kilog.  tar  (my  3  prr  oenL)  Mt  M.  2-30  =  M.  21.0«>63 

313,446 kilog. ainuioiiiuai8uI(jhaU(t-0*J  percent.)  at  M.  23    =       7:^OCr2-o8 

M,  y3.l43  21 
Deduct  Sulphuric  avid  U13.446  kUug.  at  380= M.  11.910^ 

„    WftgM  D.iacaB 

„      8td»np« 2.936-97 

„      Sundnr  mnteriols 2.671'50 

26,746^W 

LoATing  p«r  6  oiontlis  a  pro0t  on  tar  and  amwoma ...   =  M.    06,*t97  53 
„  12       „  ditto  ditto         ...       M.  13L>.79506 

Or,  my,     XK.WlO. 

That  is  to  say,  each  oven  has  coked  per  annum  1020  tons 
coal,  and  the  extra  profit  on  tar  and  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  I 
been  M.  2*  16  (say  2*.  9«/.), 


III.  Recovery -Ovens  on  the  Modified  Carves  System, 

In  the  introductory  part  of  this  chapter  (pp.  40  &  41)  we  have 
spoken  of  the  former  stages  of  this  process,  namely  of  Knab's, 
Carves',  Pauwels-Dubochet's,  and  Pernolet'a  ovcus.  Since  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  undoubted  success  of  Carves'  ovens,  first 
by  Angus  Smith,  then  by  H.  Simon  and  others,  there  have  been 
quite  a  number  of  "  modifications "  of  the  Carves  ovens,  as 
Hiissener's,  Carves' own  (generally  called  the  Simon-Carves  oven), 
Iluppert's,  Scmet  and  Solvay's,  Seibcl's,  the  Gottesberg  Coal  and 
Coke  Company's  (compare  list  of  patents,  pp.  43  &  44). 

Most  of  these  systems  have  only  met  with  a  very  restricted 
application,  and  we  shall  confine  our  description  to  thoHe  two 
which  have  been  more  widely  introduced,  namely  Hiissener's  and 
the  *'  Simon-Carves"  oven^  both  of  them  (like  some  of  the  others) 

based  upon  a  previous  heating  of  the  air  required  for  combustion 

a  feature  which  we  have  also  seen  to  be  the  essential  point  of  the 
Hoffmann-Otto  system. 
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ng.  10. 
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Tlic  following  is  a  description  of  the  original  Ciines  ovens,  as 
thev  Lave  been  working  in  tlie  cast  of  France  fur  a  long  time 
[comp.  p.  40).  These  ovens  arc  shown  in  figs.  7  to  10;  fig.  7 
is  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  the  ovens,  fig.  8 
the  same  through  the  flues,  fig.  9  a  cross  section,  fig.  10  a 
sectional  plan.  A  number  of  ovens  are  grouped  side  by  side, 
each  forming  a  long,  narrow  chamber  a,  of  rather  more  than 
a  man's  height,  horizontal  zigzag  flues  (b  b  b)  being  formed 
both  in  the  partition-walls  and  (c  c)  under  the  flour  of  c.ich 
oven.  At  one  end  of  tlic  bottom-flue  there  is  a  small  fire- 
place </,  consisting  of  a  fire-grate  and  ash-pit  with  suitable  door, 
the  fire-door  having  fitted  nljove  it  a  nuzzle,  through  which  gas 
produced  in  coking  is  admitted,  to  form  a  flame  over  some  fuel 
burning  in  the  grate.  Very  little  fuel  is  used  here,  consisting  of 
refuse  coke,  merely  in  order  to  keep  the  gas  ignited,  and  the  grates 
are  only  charged  twice  every  24  hours. 

The  products  of  combustion  pass  from  the  fireplace  d  along  a 
flue  c,  under  the  oven-floor,  to  the  end  farthest  from  the  fire,  and 
return  along  another  flue  c/  under  the  floor  to  the  fire-end  ;  they 
tiien  ascend  by  a  flue  in  the  part ition-w all  to  the  uppcnnost  of  the 
three  horizontal  flues,  b  b  b^  and  descend  in  a  zigzag  direction  uloug 
these  flues,  finally  passing  into  a  horizontal  channel  e  lending  to  a 
cliimuey.  Thus  the  oven  is  heated  at  the  bottom  and  the  sides, 
no  air  being  allowed  to  enter  the  ovens,  and  no  coke  being  burned 
within  them.  The  ovens  are  fed  from  the  top,  the  coal  is  evenly 
distributed  by  rakes  introduced  at  end  openings  provided  with 
^«>rs,y/,  tightly  luted  while  the  oven  is  in  o^jcration;  through 
these,  at  the  end,  the  coke  is  pushed  out  by  a  mechanical  ram. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  roof  rises  a  gas-pipe  g  provided  with 
a  hydraulic  valve  A,  which  closes  the  passage  by  a  lip  projecting 
down  from  it  into  an  annular  cavity  surr^juiiding  its  seating,  in 
vbich  it  is  immersed  in  a  quantity  of  tar  and  ammoniucal  liquor 
collected  there  during  previous  distillations.  Tlic  volatile  products 
of  the  coal  distillation  rise  by  the  gas-pipe  y,  and  are  led  through 


ft  range  of  pipes  (fig.  11)  kept  cool  by  external 
wetting;  so  that  the  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor 
become  condensed  and  separated  from  the  com- 
bustible gaHjs,  The  cooling- pipes  are  arranged 
in  pyramidal  form  (tig.  12),  surmounted  by  a 
waier-pipc  having  iiumeruus  holes.     The  gas  is 
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farther  passed  through  scrubbers  moisteaed  with  water,  where 
more  ammoniacal  liquor  is  formed,  which  is  repeatedly  used  in 
the  acrubbers  till  it  reaches  saturation.  The  gas,  having  been 
deprived  of  all  valuable  by-products,  is  led  by  pipes  to  the  nozzles 
at  the  fireplaces  under  the  sole  of  the  ovens,  where  it  is  burned. 
The  movement  of  the  gases  from  the  ovens,  through  the  condensers  _ 
and  »crubl)ers,  and  baek  to  the  fireplaces  is  caused  by  a  fieale'aw 
exhauster,  similar  to  those  used  in  gas-works. 

The  pushing  out  uf  the  finished  charge  by  means  of  the  steam- 
ram,  which  can  he  brought  opposite  each  oven,  and  the  refilling 
from  the  trucks  ready  on  rails  over  the  charging-holes^  need  not 
take  more  than  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

The  drawn-out  coke  is  quenched  as  usual,  and  is  found  evea 
auperior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  bcehive-ovena,  especially 
since  the  ovens  Imve  been  more  and  more  narrowed  (now  to  2  feet 
width).  In  fact  the  luirdness  of  the  coke  increases  ns  the  width  of 
the  oven  (that  is,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  coal  treated )  decreases, 
owing  to  the  more  intense  heat  to  which  the  coal  or  coke  is  sub- 
jected. [In  this  respect  the  Carve*  and  Coppice  ovens  show 
exactly  the  same  results,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  similarity 
in  principle.]  In  the  two-feet  ovens  a  charge  is  finished  every 
4H  hours. 

The  Carves  ovens  produce  7o  per  cent,  of  coke  from  the  same 
coal  which  in  beeliive-ovens  would  yield  at  most  65  per  cent. 
Besides  this,  and  the  recovery  of  the  tar  and  ammonia,  the  waste 
heat  of  the  ovens  suffices  for  prwlucing  steam  to  the  extent  of 
45  lb.  and  of  4^  atmospheres  per  hour  and  per  ton  of  coal  coked. 
At  Bcsseges  all  the  niacliincry  required  in  the  manufacture  of  coke 
and  its  hy-product.s  is  now  driven  by  steam  raised  in  this  way,  and 
a  large  surplus  is  left  for  other  purposes  j  a  battery  of  100  ovens 
will  furnish  steam  for  about  4-00  horse-power  over  and  above  the 
making  of  the  coke  and  the  separutitig  of  the  by-products.  [We 
have  seen,  p.  56,  that  a  very  large  surplus  heat  is  also  funiished 
by  the  Copp^  ovens  as  mollified  by  the  Iloffniann-Otto  process.] 
The  coke  produced  in  the  Carves  oveits  has  not  the  same  white 
silvery  appearance  nor  the  same  long  columnar  structure  aa  that 
obtained  from  the  beehive-ovens,  but  is  rather  grey  in  colour  and 
shorter  in  structure;  it  is,  however,  quite  as  dense  and  hard. 

The  last  battery  of  a  hundred  ovens  erected  at  Terrenoire  cost 
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£15,000*,  with  all  machinery  and  apparatus  for  collecting 
the  by-products,  raiI-coanectio»s,  coke-ptatforms,  &c. ;  in  England 
the  cost  would  have  been  considerably  Iphs.  Each  oven  is  6  metres 
xO*75x  1'70,  or  19  feet  8[\  inches  long  x  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
X  5  feet  7  inches  high  ;  tliey  take  a  charge  of  5  tons  of  coal,  which 
is  finished  within  from  60  to  72  hours,  so  that  coke  is  produced  at 
the  rate  of  from  1100  to  1400  kiIo8.(  =  22  to  28  cwt.)  per  24  hours 
per  oven,  or  at  least  SCA)  tons  of  coke  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  repairs,  if  the  oven  has  been  substantially  con- 
structed, b  exceedingly  small.     The  number  of  workmen  employed 
on  a  battery  of  100  ovens,  producing  over  100  tons  of  coke  per 
day,  is  48,  includiug  two  foremen  and  two  masons  for  repairs.    The 
daily  wages  at  Terrenoire  arc   184^  francs,  say  1*.  Crf.  jier  ton  of 
coke;  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  coke  at  Besseges  is  about 
3  francs    (or  2«.  Gd.)  per  ton,  includiug  labour,  repairs,  &c.     The 
principal  advantages  claimed  are :  greater  yield  of  coke  by  fully 
10  per  cent.,  and  a  yield  of  about  4».  worth  of  useful  by-products 
[iLis  figure  would  be  very  much  smaller  at  present  prices  of  tar 
■ud  ammonia]  ;  also  au  almost  entire  absence  of  smoke  or  noxious 
vapours. 

The  practical  results  obtained  with  a  set  of  25  Carves  ovens  at 
Mttism.  Pease's  collieries,  near  Crook,  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Dixon  (Journ.  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  No.  ii.,  1883;  abstract  in  Jouru.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.  1883^ 
p.  404). 
The  ovens  are  23  feet  x  6  feet  6  inches  x  19^  inches,  containing 

1  charge  of  4 J  tons  of  coal  to  each  oven.  They  are  connected  along 
the  top  by  a  10-inch  gas-pipe,  with  a  valve-box  to  each  oven. 
Tiie  gas  is  drawn  from  the  ovens  by  a   Bealc's  patent  exhauster, 

2  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  drawing  30,000  feet  of 
^  per  hour,  at  80  revolutions  per  minute,  a  3  H.P.  engine  being 
vufficient  to  drive  it.  The  fuel  for  the  traversing  steam-ram  used 
for  forcing  the  coke  out  of  the  ovens  amounts  to  28  lb,  per  oven. 
The  condeusing-arrangemeut  consists  of  10  rows  of  10-iuch  metal 
pipes  in  serpentine  form,  the  length  of  each  row  being  32  feet, 
ud  above  them  a  perforated  4-ineh  pipe  for  the  spray  of  water^ 
which  consumes  1000  gallons  of  water  per  hour ;  also  three  cylin- 
drical iron  gas- scrubbers,  13^  feet  high  and  Gi  feet  wide,  con- 

*  This  seeiud  remarkably  little,  and  i»  M«ted  without  Touching  for  the  cor- 
of  the  amouut ;  comp.  lliisseuer's  oveoa. 
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nected  to  each  other  with  8-inch  metal  pipes,  and  two  large  metal 
wasliing-buxes.  fl 

The  whole  of  the  bricks  and  fireclay  Inmpa  required  to  be  placed 
in  any  important  position  were  carefully  dressed  and  faced  with 
tlie  chisel,  in  order  that  every  joint  should  be  perfectly  gas-tight, 
and  the  ovens  in  fact  show  no  signa  of  wear  and  tear.  The  cost_ 
of  the  25  ovens  was  as  follows  : — 

£      8.    d. 

For  bricks,  lime,  &c 1300     8    4 

Labour    1517  16  10 

Sundries 276  17  10 

Ironwork    1129  19     4 

Steam-ram  472     0     0 

Three  gas-scrubbers  115     0    0 

Gas-exhauster    247  10    0 

Six  liquor-tanks 500     0     0 

Two  steam-pumps  for  liquor  and  tar ,       101     0    0 

£oii(jO  12     4 
Equal  to  .€226  8^.  Gd,  per  oven  (N.B.  without  recuperators). 

The  cost  of  an  additional  block  of  25  ovens  is  estimated  at  only 
;£3D73  15*.  6rf.,  as  most  of  the  gas  machinery  is  equal  to  the 
working  of  50  ovens  j  the  total  cost  of  50  ovens  thus  being  brought 
up  to  £9634  7s.  lOrf.,  or  ^192  13*.  9d.  per  oven;  for  100  ovens, 
the  average  cost  per  oven  would  be  £172  2s.  2d.',  but  these 
estimates  do  not  include  patent  rights  or  tools  (beehive-ovens, 
built  ou  the  same  rate,  would  cost  .€57  10*.  9i/.  per  oven).  ^ 

The  rcHult  of  working  the  battery  of  25  ovens  over  215  dayiH 
has  been  that  one  ton  of  coal  produced  7703  per  cent,  of  good 
coke,  that  is  15  per  cent,  more  than  with  ordinary  beehive-ovens  ; 
also  6*12  gallons  of  tar  and  27*70  gallons  of  ammouiacal  liquor  at 
7  or  8  degrees  Twaddell.  The  cost  of  coke-burning,  including  all 
lal>our  connected  with  obtaining  the  by-protlucts,  was  2*.  3"96rf. 
per  ton  of  coke,  or  Is.  3'31rf.  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  beehive- 
ovens,  without  recovery  of  tar  and  ammonia.  The  appearance  of 
the  coke  generidly  differs  from  the  beehive  coke;  it  usually  lacks 
the  silvery  brightness*  and  columnar  structure  of  the  latter;  it 
is  more  in  the  form  of  large  circular  blocks  of  great  strength  and 

•  The  coko  produced  from  Staffordshire  coal  in  these  ovena,  however, 
possesses  this  silvery  brightness,  and  is  accepted  fts  in  every  respect  equal  to, 
other  blftst -furnace  cokes  (Watson  Smith). 
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density^  and  less  liable  to  break  in  filling,  in  transit^  or  in  tapping. 
Although  there  is  some  prejudice  against  it  on  account  of  the 
external  differeneej  it  is  in  reality  all  that  can  be  desired  for  blast- 
furnace or  foundry  purposes. 

The  only  trouble  occurring  with  the  Carvfes  ovens  arises  from 

the  highly  bituminous  character  of  the  Pease's  West  coal,  which 

caoses  pitch  to  be  collected  in  the  valve*boxes  and  gas-mains  ;  but 

this  can   be  avoided  by  conatructiag  these  on  a  different  plan. 

Care  must  also  be  exercised  to  keep  at  all  times  a  slight  pressure 

of  gas  within  the  ovens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  drawing  air 

into  them^  and  thus  causing  an  explosion;  for  this  purpose  the 

engineman  must  carefully  watch  the  water-gauge  placed  on  the 

gas-main   between  the  ovens  and   the  exhauster,  and  frequently 

examine  the  four  screw-plugs  placed  at  various  points  in  the  gas. 

mains  on   the  lop  of  the  ovens ;  when  these  are  opened,  the  gas 

should  slightly  blow  out  and  no  air  should  be  drawn  in.     If,  on 

the  other  hand,  the  inside  pressure  becomes  too  great,  the  speed 

of  the  exhauster  being  too  sloWj  the  pressure  of  gas  may  spring 

the  metal  doors  at  each  end  of  the  ovens  and  break  the  luting 

which  surrounds  them,  whereby  a  large  quantity  of  gas  will  escape. 

These  coke-ovens,  before  they  can  be  put  to  work  on  gas,  must 

be  brought  up  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  is  required  for 

beehive-ovens  ;  and  the  drying  and    heating  must   be  done  very 

Cftrefolly,  as  they  are  budt  of  large  fireclay  lumps,  and  much 

damage  might  be  done  by  excessive  tiring  at  the  commencement. 

Each  charge  takes  from  60  to  72  hours ;  but  this  time  could  be 
reduced  to  48  hours  by  introducing  the  recuperators  and  otherwise 
conforming  to  the  French  system  of  working  the  ovens. 

The  Carves  ovens  have  been  considerably  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  recuperatorsj  patented  in  1883  (No.  554)  by  Henry 
Simon  as  a  communication  frorn  Frangois  Carves*.  Figs.  13  to 
ir  show  the  arrangement.  Fig.  13  is  a  longitudinal  section 
through  a  ccking-chamber  and  cross  aeetion  through  the  external 
air  and  smoke-flues  on  line  a  /9,  fig.  15.  Fig.  14  is  a  longitudinal 
section  through  the  partitiou-walt  of  the  coking-chambers  on  line 
yt,  tig.  15.  Fig.  15  is  a  part  plan  and  part  sectional  plan  of  the 
coking-chambers  and  flues.  Fig.  IG  is  part  front  elevation  and 
part  cross  section;  fig.  17  a  sectional  plan  to  a  smaller  scale  of  the 
*  I  tAke  the  diagnms  in  the  t«xt  partly  from  the  patent,  partly  from  dotuled 
UBpablifthed  drawings,  supplied  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henrv  Simon. 
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smoke-flues  and  air-hcating  flues.     "We  notice  the  coking-chamhcr« 
A  A  {18  to  20  inches  wiclr),  the  fireplace   B  witli   flue  C  leading 
thence  under  the  oven-floor  to  the  opposite  end,  where  it  passes      i 
laterally  into  the  flue  C,  in  the  side  Trail  of  the  chamber,  first fl 
rising  to  the  Tipper  part  of  the  wall,  then  descending  in  a  zigzag 
direction  (fig.  14),  and  then   down  the  iivcliiicd  flue  Cj  into   the 
external  smoke-flues  Cj  C4.     These  fluesj  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fl 
plan,  fig,  17,  extend  along  the  whole  range  of  the  coking-chambers, 
each  fine  being  closed  at  one  end  and  communicating  with  the 
chimneys   D  Di  at  the    other   end.      The   flues   C^   communicate  fl 
alternately  with  the  flues  CjC4,  so  that   the  combustion-gases  of 
one  half  of  the  range  of  ovens  are  discharged  into  the  flue  C3  and 
those  of  the  other  half  into  C<,  the  flow  of  such  gases  towards  the 
chimneys  D  Di  taking  place  incontrary  direction-sin  the  two  flues,  h 
An  air-flue  E  extends  first  along  the  outer  side  of  the  flue  C^j  | 
then  runs  along  at  E^  between  the  two  flues,  and,  again  returning, 
passes  at  E^  along  the  other  side  of  the  flue  C,.     From  this  part 
of  the  air-flue,  branches  E3  pass  off  to  each  coking-chamber,  and 
exteml  beneath  the  flue  C  to  the  fireplace  B,  with  which  they 
communicate  through  openings  E^  E^. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  atmospheric  air,  entering  the  flue  B 
at  Eg,  passes  along  the  same  iu  contact  with  the  hot  walls  of  both 
C4  and  C3,  and  lastly  through  Ej,  whence  it  passes  in  a  highly 
heated  condition  through  the  branch-flues  Ej  to  the  fireplaces  of 
the  several  ovens,  in  order  to  enter  there  into  combustion  with  the 
gaseous  fuel  employed,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  be  kept  ignited 
by  a  small  Are  of  solid  fuel  on  the  grate  shown  at  K.  In  E  the 
air  flows  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  current  oi  the  conibustion- 
gafies  in  C4,  and  in  Ej  it  flows  in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
the  gases  in  Cj,  so  th^it  the  coldest  air  in  each  case  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cooler  part  of  the  smoke-fltics,  and  thus  the  heat  is 
taken  up  by  the  air  in  the  most  cflbctive  manner.  As  the  air,  lu 
passing  through  the  flue  EEj,  becomes  heated  to  a  considerable 
degree,  iu  passing  through  the  flue  Ej  (which  is  to  a  very  slight 
extent  in  contoct  )i-ith  the  brickwork  of  the  oven)  it  will  not  absorb 
any  appreciable  amount  of  heat  therefrom,  and  even  this  absorption^fl 
small  as  it  is,  maybe  entirely  avoided  by  arrangiug  the  flues  so  as 
not  to  be  in  contact  with  the  brickwork  of  the  oven,  except  where 
they  enter  it.  ^M 

The  hot  air  is  made  to  enter  the  fireplace  through  the  openings  B 
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4  «...]  E(,  the  latter  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  inlet  nozzle  F 
for  combustible  gas,  supplied  tliroagh  the  pipe  F^;  while  the  open- 
ing El  serves  to  supply  air  when  required  to  the  before-mentioned 
small  fire  on  the  grate.  The  hot-air  flue  is  also  by  preference 
extended  up  in  the  front  wall  of  the  ovens,  as  indicated  at  E7,  ia 
order  to  communicate  at  E^,  or  at  any  other  convenient  i>oint^ 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  flue  Ci.  so  th^it  a  portion  of  the  hot  air 
entering  there  may  effect  the  combustion  of  any  unconsumed  com- 
stihle  gasca  that  may  have  passed  away  from  the  fireplace.  The 
mbustible  gaseous  constituents  distilled  off  from  the  ovens  escape 
through  the  flue  G,  and  are  led  through  proper  pipes  or  hydraulic 
Bins  to  any  suitable  known  apparatus  far  condensing  the  tar  and 
moving  from  the  gas  other  coudeusible  and  useful  constituents  ; 
and  the  gas^  after  such  purification^  ia  then  utilized  in  whole  or  in 
part  as  fuel  for  heating  the  coke-ovens,  for  which  purpose  it  may 
either  be  led  directly  to  the  fireplace  H,  through  the  pipe  F^  and 
nozzle  F,  or  it  may  also  be  previously  heated  by  first  passing  it 
through  a  pipe  or  Hue  situated  within  or  close  to  the  smuke-fluea 
C^C-j.  As,  however,  the  quantity  of  gas  consumed  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  air-supply,  the  advantage  gained  in  heating  it 
ia  in  most  cases  not  sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  additional 
expenditure  and  greater  complication  caused  by  providing  appa- 
ratus for  heating  it. 

As  shown  at  fig.  17,  the  combustion-gases  may,  before  escaping 
up  the  chimneys  D,  be  made  to  pass  through  the  fiues  H  of  steam- 
boilers  or  of  ovens  or  kilns  or  evaporating-pans,  in  order  still 
further  to  utilize  their  heat. 

The  patent  also  comprises  another  modification,  in  which  there 
is  only  one  external  smoke-flue,  into  which  the  flues  of  all  the 
ovens  open,  and  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  an  air-flue  so 
arranged  that  the  external  air  passes  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
e  current  of  the  combustion-gases.  In  a  furthei'  modification^ 
stead  of  having  separate  air-supply  aiul  smokcflues,  the  same 
flues  are  made  to  serve  alternately  for  taking  up  the  heat  from 
the  combustion-gases  and  imparting  such  heat  to  the  air-supply, 
as  iu  the  well-known  Siemcns's  recuperators  (such  as  Hoflmauu 
and  Otto  employ  with  the  Copp^e  ovcus). 

The  inventor  lays  special  stress  upon  his  arranging  the  re- 
cuperator-flues externally  to  the  ovens,  not  inside  them;  since  in 
the  latter  case  too  much  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  ovens,  and 
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their  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  is  desirable  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  coking-process. 

From  a  recent  papt^r  of  Mr.  H,  Simon's  *  it  appears  that  there 
are  now  at  work  three  plants  of  Simon-Carves  ovens  on  the  new 
system,  comprising'  50,  35,  and  25  ovens  respectively,  all  of  them 
provided  with  recuperators.     The  ovens  at  Bear  Park  are  a  foot 
longer  than  those  at  Crook,  and   take  a  charge  of  4^  tons  ettch, 
-which  requires  rather  more  than  -l-S  hours  to  work  off,  owing  to 
irregularities  over  night  and  on  Sundays.     It  ia  ciairaed  that  theae__ 
ovens  are  ranch  more  siibstantial  than  those  on  the  Coppee  systemj^f 
with  their  extremely  thin  walls,  which  are  liable  to  bum  away  at 
the    intense   heat    prevailing,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  inspect 
them  ;  also  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  split  up  the  current  of  hot 
gases  equally  all  over  the  small  flues  of  the  Coppi5e  system,  and 
that  the  gases,  rushing  through  the  six-feet  length  of  these  vertical 
flues,  have  not  time  to  part  with  their  heat,  whilst  in  the  Carv&^H 
oven  the  gas  has   to   run   more  than   100  feet  in  one  undivided 
current.      CoDsequeutly  the  recuj^rators  in  the  former  system 
have  much  more  work  to  do  than  in  the  latter.     Lastly,  it  isurgo^H 
that  a  continuous  process  of  recuperation  must  yield  more  uniform 
results  than  one  rising  and  falling  with  the  change  of  regenerators. 
The  coke  from  the  new  ovens  fetches  a  higher  price  than  a>n]H 
other  coke   for  nse  in  cupola  furnaces ;  so  far  as  blast-fumace4 
are  concerned,  thcTc  still  sceraa  to  be  some  prejudice  in  England, 
which  has  been  quite  overcome  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  coudeusing-plant  in  uf  a  very  simple  description,  but  as 
efficient  as  could  be  desired.  An  attempt  to  replace  the  rotary 
exhausters  (p.  05)  by  Korting's  injectors  has  failed.  H 

Prom   further  notes,  kindly  supplied  to  the   author  directly  by" 
Mr,  Henry  Simon,  it  appears  that  the   t/ieid  of  coke  is  about  77 
per  rent,  in   Durham,  69  per  cent,  in  Aecringtou,  62  per  cent,  iilfl 
Staffordshire.     The   tfieid  of  ammonia,  expressed  as  sulphate,  is" 

1  per  cent,  to  1*25  per  cent,  with  North-Country  coal,  and   about 

2  per  cent,  with  Staffordshire  coal.     The  yiefd  of  tar  varies  from 

3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent,,  of  about  1*1  specific  gravity  on  the 
average,  the  quality  being  equal  to  any  other  high-temperature 
tar.  The  air  is  heated  in  the  recuperator  to  some  430— WO^ 
and  the  tem[)erature  in  the  various  flues  is  distributed  somew 
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as  follows :— In  the  top  flue  C  (figs.  11-  and  W)  it  is  1130-1180^; 
in  the  second  flue  (where  more  air  is  introduced)  1260-1278°;  id 
the  third  flue  1100-1120°;  in  the  lowest  side-flue  1125-1130"; 
in  the  flues  C  below  the  oven-sole  ISKJ-ISOS*^  C.  Copper  may  be 
melted  in  the  top  flue,  and  iron  will  melt  in  the  flue  underneath  the 

^ren-sole.     Only  best  Diiios  bricks  can  be  employed  in  some  of  the 
nes,  as  the  best  obtainable  material  will  alone  resist  such  intense 
heat.       The  distributiou   of    the  heat  is  very  even  throughout 
le  sides  of  each  oven,  so  that  the    available    coking-space  is 
ttilized  to  the  fullest  extent.     The  coal  is  filled  nearly  to  the  top 
the  arch  and  levelled  evenly,  even  close  to  the  doors;  whilst  in 
ther  ovens,  which  do  not  distribute  the  heat  so  well,  a  portion  of 
space  close  to  the  door  is  lost  for  carbonizing.     It  is  claimed 
lat,  on  account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  construction,  the 
;pense  of  erecting  these   ovens    is    very  moderate,  and    their 
Lintenancc  is  also  very  inexpensive. 

The  very  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  Otto  ovens  in 
estphalia  (p.  60)  and  the  Simon-Carv^a  ovens  at  Crook  ([>.  66) 
is  probably  explainable  in  the  following  way,  according  to  my 
opinion  : — 

The  Crook   ovens  are  not  combined  with  a  recuperator ;  they 

are  very  much  smaller  than  the  former  (the  charge  being  4^  tons 

against  6J  tons  each)  ;  the  cost  of  firebricks  in   Westphalia  is 

about  twice  as  high  as  in  Durham,  and  that  of  ironwork  no  doubt 

is  also  higher;  the  Westphalian  condensing-plant  is  very  much 

more  extensive  than  that  at  Crook,  all  machinery  being  provided 

in  duplicate,  iu  ca^  of  accidents;  there  is,  in   addition  to  the 

Crook  plant,  a  large  gasholder,  the  Feklmann  ammonia  apparatus, 

and  a  substantial  block   of  buildings   to   contain  the  whole  con- 

densing-plant  and  machinery.      It  is  therefore   not  possible  to 

institute  a  direct  comparison  between  the  cost  of  the  two  systems 

from  the  figures  given  here.     That  the  Carves  ovens  by  tliemselves 

are  not  less,  but  rather  more,  expensive  than  the  Otto  ovens  under 

I      equai  circumstances,  would  appear  from   the  cost  of  Hiiasener's 

!      ovens  (see  below),  which  are  decidedly  less  complicated  than  the 

^^Jarv^s-Simon  ovens,  according  to  the  new  (recuperator)  system. 

^B  Another  modification  of  Carvtrs  ovens,  equally  provided  with 

^an  air-heating  apparatus,  has  been  introduced  into  Germany  by 

A.  Hussener  (G.  P.  16923  and  20196).     Hiissener's  ovens,  of  which 

I      100  have  been  erected  in  Westphalia,  are  shown  in  figs.  18-20. 
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Their  dimcnaioQs  are:  length  29 ft.  6g  in.,  width  in  the  middle 
1  ft.  10^  iu.,  witli  a  certain  taper  to  facilitate  the  niechnuical 
pushing  out  of  the  charge  (as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  all  horizontal 
ovenSj  both  those  on  the  Coppee  and  on  the  Car^'es  Bystem) ;  height 
5  ft.  lOJ  in.  (the  original  Carves  ovens  at  Tcrrenoire  are  19  ft. 
8J  in.x2ft.  5g  in.  X  4It.  9in.).  Their  available  space  is  88  per 
cent,  of  the  total  space,  and  they  take  a  charge  of  5^  tuns  of  finely 
sifted^  dry  coking-coal.  The  charging  takes  place  by  4-  holes,  k k; 
the  ends  are  closed  by  doors  turning  on  hinges ;  the  discharging 
takes  place  by  the  ordinary  pushing-out  machine  (ram).  The 
end  walls  between  each  two  ovens  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  /, 
which  at  the  same  time  prevent  air  from  entering  into  the  flues. 
The  gases  are  aspirated  by  means  of  an  exhauster  through  the 
outlet  m,  and  are  forced  through  the  condensers  and  scrubbers ; 
they  then  return  to  the  ovens,  and  issue  by  the  tube  A  over  the 
fire-grate  g,  where  they  take  fire.  The  fire-gases  travel  round  the 
partition  y,  rise  at  one  end  up  to  the  top  flue  /,  and  descend 
through  the  three  horizontal  flwes  //  and  the  snore-hole  r  into  the 
main-flue  «.  The  mouth  of  the  gas-inlet  pipe  A  is  an  annulatH 
dotiblc  tube,  like  a  Buiisen  burner;  whilst  the  inner  tube  conveys 
the  air  for  combustion,  the  combustible  gas  issues  through  the 
annular  space,  and  both  enter  at  the  same  time  into  ff.  Owing  toH 
the  distance  which  the  products  of  combustion  have  to  travel  before 
they  reach  the  main-flue  s  (about  100  feet  in  a  Carves  oven),  they 
were  formerly  cooled  down  too  much,  and  the  ovens  did  not  geld 
hot  enough,  whilst  the  oven  bottoms  were  fluxed.  To  avoid  this 
HiJssener  (about  the  same  time  that  Carves  took  out  his  new 
patent,  p.  67)  introduced  a  previous  heating  of  the  air  to  about 
300*^  C.  in  the  flues  de;  it  is  then  conveyed  throujch  the  small 
flue/,  contained  in  the  buttress  /,  partly  through  i  into  the  grate- 
space  ffy  partly  through  i,  into  the  top  flue  /,  and  in  both  places 
gets  mixetl  with  gas.  This  docs  not  seem  to  have  met  with  com- 
plete success ;  but  after  adding  further  gas-inlets  at  u  and  Wj,  the 
fire  on  the  grate  g  could  be  left  out,  the  gases  sufficing  for  heating 
the  retorts.  [It  seems  pretty  evident  that  this  sort  of  firing  the 
ovens  is  not  so  economical  as  Otto's;  this  would  also  appear  from 
the  fact  that  the  Otto  ovens  have  a  gooii  deal  of  gas  to  spare,] 

The  cost  of  erecting  a  set  of  100  Iluasener  ovens  in  Gclsea 
kirchen  (Westphalia),  according  to   a  published    balance-shee 
■was: — 
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For  uuniib Mvki  2.68V-d3 

.,     buildinp  U3.22538 

„     mochiiierj  and  iron- 
work      41ft.624  43 

„     r»away 38.193-48 

^     well  and  water-pond       30.953*60 


coke  aT«n«. 


M.  H01.68»-22»per  oven,  M.   6016-86  or,  mj,  XSOO. 

...     320.47651=?  3J6475  =  il63. 

...     ia'>.65515-  10565&=i:52. 


M.  1,033,816-88=  H.  10.33816 

Or,  fit/,    X50,169  ;  p6r  oven  about- ^02. 

The  ovens  are  charged,  at  intervals  of  60  hoursj  with  5^  tons  of 
bituminous  (proper  coking-)  coals,  (say,  700  tons  per  annum,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  output  of  the  Otto  ovens). 

They  are  stated  by  Hiissener  ('Stahl  und  Eisen/  1883,  p.  405) 
to  yield : — 

Prom  gas-ooal. 
61-70 


3-50 
918 
2-72 

0-924. 


From  coking-coal. 
7500 
0-80 
1-20 
2-77 
110 


I  Large  coke  

^^^  Small  coke 

^^K  Coke-breeze 

^M  Tar    

^^V  Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  amrooniacal  liquor  has  5**  Tw.  and  contains  1*65  per  cent. 
NH|.  The  tar  is  very  thin ;  its  specific  gravity  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  According  to  an  analysis, 
made  in  November  1882,  it  yielded  : — 

58-83  per  cent,  distillate        0'59  benzol    80-1  OOP  C. 

39-51        „        pitch  0-49      „       100-140*'  C. 

1'66        „         loss  0-39  solvent  naphtha, 

1-37  pure  phenol. 
0*95  pure  anthracene. 

The  yield  of  phenol  and  anthracene  is  much  higher  than  from 
ordinary  gas-tar. 

Quality  of  the  Tar  produred  in  various  Forms 
of  Coke-ovens, 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  this  subject  on  p.  18  (Bchrcns), 
p.  47  (Jameson),  and  on  p.  59  (in  connection  with  the  Otto 
ovens) ;  but  it  has  been  most  extensively  treated  by  AVatson  Smithy 
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whose  communications  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  CheniicuJ  Imlustry,  1883,  pp.  403,  4-95;  1884»  pp.  9,Gl;  and 
1885,  p.  451.  AVe  must  refer  for  dctuils  to  those  papers,  and  here 
only  give  a  short  abstract  of  their  contents.  ^M 

The  tar  or  tar-oil  from  Jameaon's  coke-ovens  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0  9(50  to  0'994.  It  coutaius  no  benzene,  but  verj'  little 
toluene  and  rather  more  xylene.  The  largest  proportion  consist^f 
of  oils  boiling  between  250°  and  350°  C,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  muish-gas  feeries;  they  are  of  little  value  for  burning,  and  of 
but  aecondaiy  value  as  lubricants.  From  the  higher  boiling-oils 
(up  to  the  point  at  which  pitch  remains  iu  the  retort)  a  small 
quantity  of  |mraifiii,  melting  at  58°,  Hoparates.  By  treating  the 
crude  oils  with  caustic  soda  a  fair  amount  of  phenols  was  extracted ; 
hut  they  contained  no  carbolic  acid,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
distilling  between  235°  and  300^,  and  they  appear  to  resemble  the 
coiuplicatt'd  phenols  found  ia  wood-tar  creosote.  Neither  naph- 
thalene nor  anthracene  is  present.  Altogether  the  Jameson  tar 
endently  belongs  to  the  class  of  tars  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coal  at  lower  temperatures,  and  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
ordinary  gas-tar.  Watson  Smith  considers  them  an  excellent 
material  for  crcosoting  timber.  The  results  of  Watson  Smith 
entirely  coincide  with  those  obtained  iu  1873  by  Behrens  with 
tar  I'rom  ?auwuls'  coke-ovens  (p.  18). 

H,  E.  Ai'mstrong  (Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.  1885,  p.  451)  expn 
the  opinion  that  tbe  Jameson  tar  or  oil  miglit  be  improved  by 
passing  it  through  red-hot  retorts,  aud  is  thus  "iutrinsieully  "  morft^ 
valnabtc  than  the  tar  from  closed  coke-ovens.     This  idea,  as  weltiH 
as  his  opinion  that  the  construction  of  the  beehive  or  the  Jameson 
ovens  inore  nearly  approaclies  the  ideal  of  a  coke-oven  than  the^ 
closed  ovens  of   Carves   and  others,  ia  directly  opposed  to  mjrH 
opinion,   and    probably    to    that    of   most  competent    observers. 
Mr.  Watson  Smith,  who  had  already  iu  1883  conceived  the  plan  of 
treating  the  Jameson   oils  as  suggested  by  Armstrong,  and  who 
was  on  the  point  of  patenting  it  but  relinquislied  this  plan,  states 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that   the   expense  and  losses  of  this 
process  arc  ruinous  unless  these  oils  are  to  be  had  for  a]m< 
nothing,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  that  opinion. 

A  recent  analysis  of  another  sample  of  Jameson  tar  by  Watson' 
Smith  ('Industries/  1886,  p.  162)  has  in  every  way  confirmed  the 
conclusions  formerly  arrived  at.  j 
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The  tar  from  the  Simon-Can-h  ovenJiy  as  produced  from  Pease's 
West  coals,  ia  black  and  thick,  of  specific  gravity  1*106,  and  closely 
resembles  the  tar  produced  in  the  London  gas-works,  in  containing 
very  much  naphthalene  and  anthracene,  but  leas  benzene,  toluene, 
xvlene,  and  carbolic  acid  than  Lancashire  tars.  Paraffin  is  alto- 
getber  absent.     A  fractional  distillation  of  2400  c.  c.  yielded: — 


Below  120^...  6*2  per  cent,  by  vol.  water. 

„         „    ...  r6         „  y,         naphtha. 

„       210...  29        „  „        oil. 

p,       220  ...  1*3        J,  „  ,j 

„       230  ...  Oa     Nearly  all  solid  naphthalene. 

Wi  Iftr  r^^P^'thalcue  and  anthracene,  mixed 

"  '"  \      with  intermediate  oils. 

*  t_        orirt        oi  „  (Nearly  all  solid  crude  anthracene: 
Above  tJOU  ...  o4^<      ,.    -"       ,    ,, 
I      little  red  oil. 

Reaidue       .*.  30*5  per  cent,  by  weight  half-coked  pitch. 

Tlie  pitch-coke  was  saturated  with  ammonia. 

A  determination  of  the  real  anthracene  by  Luck's  method 
yielded  0  73  per  cent.,  comparatively  a  very  large  amount,  the 
freedom  from  "red  oils"  being  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
aUzarin  makers.     The  benzene  seems  to  be  very  rich  in  thiopheue. 

An  analysis  of  the  Simon-Carves  tar  from  Pease's  West,  by  S. 
A.  Sadler,  yielded  4-'5  per  cent,  by  vohirae  of  light  oils,  20'i  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  creosote  oils,  with  much  naphthalene,  and 
34*2  per  cent,  of  thick  anthracene  oil.  Further  treatment  of  the 
distillates  gave : — 

Per  cent,  on  tar. 

Water    lO-(X) 

Bcuzol  50/90  per  cent 0*50 

Solvent  naphtha  (90  per  cent, 

at  leO^C.) 0-00 

Heavy  naphthas    0*40 

Crude  carbolic  acid  0*05 

Creosote  oi Is 46-50 

Anthracene    0  71 


100-00 


worn,  ovr&ixiso  cojx-r&ft. 

From  another  set  of  SuDoo-Cmms  ovew,  trtttM  at  Bear  Park, 
and  working  with  a  different  deacnpdoD  of  otnl  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperatare,  the  iblbwing  moitft  were  obuioed  (Watsoi 
Smith,  i<mm.  Iron  and  Sted  Inttit.)  : — 

W  (*)         (^) 

Ammonia  water ...  —•        7' 44  per  ccxxt. 

Light  oiU 512  512      628 

Creosote  oU  7  ^        ...       II  99        „ 

Naphthalene —       KM?         „ 

Tbick  anthracene  oil    ^403         

Crude  anthracene. ..-       11'57         „ 

Naphtha    305  

Pitch 45-17         ...       57  29 

Further  treatment  gave : — 

50/90  per  cent,  benzol     0703       ...     per  cent,  on  tar, 

Bensol  boiling  80-100^ 0'53  >,  „ 

Toluol       „     lOO-U(f 0-29 

Solvent  uaphtba  9I»  per  ceut,      l-OSl  1-25  „  „ 

Burning  napiitiia  30  per  cent.      0434  0*20  „  „ 

Carbolic  acid  (crude)   0*305  ...  ^,  „ 

Crc8ol  (crude)       0352  ...  „  „ 

Naphthalene  (crude)    1*00  „  „ 

Anthracene  28  per  cent 2396  ...  „  „ 

Specific  gravity  of  tar=l-15.    1  ton  of  tar  yielded  \'4^  galh 
of  SO-jjer-cent.  benzol  and  4*i*2  lb.  of  28-per-ccnt.  anthracene. 

The  Bear-Park  tar  is  seen  to  resemble  normal  rt.*torl-iar  much 
more  closely  tlian  the  Pease's  West  tar;  it  contains  much  more 
benzol  and  carbolic  acid  than  the  latter  (although  less  than  tl 
lowest  average  of  carbolic  acid  from  gas»rctort  tar^  vis.  0*5 
cent.).  It  is  rather  less  rich  in  naphthalene  and  anthraecnCj  bi 
Btill  contains  a  great  deal  of  those  substances. 

An  analysis  of  tar  from  the  Otto  ovens  ha^  been  quotetl,  p.  51 

The  i<lea  has  been  thrown  out  (mentioned  in  Mr.  Weldoal 
prcsidciitiul  address^  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.  1883,  p.  8)  thl 
alkali-maken  and  other  manufacturers^  whose  eatablishments  are 
situated  in  coal-districts,  instead  of  feeding  tlieir  furnaces  with 
coal  in  the  usual  manner,  should  become  coke-pruducers — the  coke- 
oven  gas,  along  with  the  coke,  to  be  their  fuel,  whilst  the  tar  (or 
oil)  and  ammonia  were  to  pay  for  the  small  coal  or  **duff"  to 
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employed.  Thns  they  would  get  their  fuel  virtually  for  nothing 
Spleudid  as  this  couceptiou  ia,  a  sober  examiiiatiou  of  the  facts 
aooa  shows  that  it  ia  impracticable,  most  certainly  with  the 
Jameson  process  which  Weldon  had  ia  view.  Whether  it  is  more 
practicable^  when  so  employed,  to  convert  all  the  coal  at  once  into 
"producer-gas,"  with  recovery  of  the  by-products,  we  shall  see 
later  on.  I.  Levinstein  (eod.  ioco,  p.  217)  certainly  believes  that 
the  suggestion  mentioned  by  Weldon  would  be  practicable  for  any 
manufacturer  consuming  at  least  300  tons  of  coal  per  weck^  and 
labjecting  tlie  gas  to  the  action  of  a  fatly  absorbent  in  order  to 
recover  the  benzol ;  but  wc  have  seen  above  (p.  33  ei  scq.)  that  the 
absorbing  processes  are  still  on  their  trial.  Levinstein  holds  that 
the  coke  and  the  gas  will  be  practically  equivalent  in  heating- 
power  to  the  coal  carbonized  j  but  this  evidently  cannot  be  the 
case,  since  the  tar  is  taken  out  and  all  the  heat  imparted  to  the 
gases  in  the  coke-oven  must  be  lost  in  cooling  tiie  gases  for  the 
recovery  of  the  by-products.  Scbeurer-Kestncr  (Compt.  Rend, 
vol.  xcvii.  p.  179)  calculates  the  loss  of  calorific  power  in  trans* 
forming  coal  into  coke  and  gas  at  19'3  |x;r  cent. 

C.  Tar  [and  Ammonia)  from  Gas- producers » 

I  Since  it  bad  been  proved  that  the  process  of  coking  coal  caa 
■■lie  perforroefl  to  advantage  in  connection  with  a  recovery  of  tar  and 
^Bbnmonia,  it  was  a  very  natural  idea  to  extend  this  recovery  to 
the  gas  from  "gas-producers^'  or  "generators."  Attempts  to 
8t>lve  this  problem  have  been  made  in  various  quarters,  but  we 
shall  here  only  mention  the  processes  of  Sutherland  and  Mond, 

Sutherland  (B.  P.  3891,  1883)  adds  to  the  coal  a  substance 
capable  of  evolving  hydrogen,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  out  an 
acid.  He  prefers  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride. 
Superheated  steam  is  also  employed,  by  combining  two  gas-pro- 
ducers with  a  continuous  superheater  and  a  steam-supply^  the 
heated  gas  from  one  of  the  pruducers  doing  the  superheating  work ; 
the  hot  steam,  passing  through  the  second  producer,  causes  therein 
ao  action  between  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  and  the  steam,  whereby 
"  water-gas '^  is  produced.  The  gases  are  passed  through  suitable 
apparatus  for  separating  the  tar  and  amuiouiacal  products.  Tlie 
details  of  the  producer  and  superheating  apparatus  uaunot  be  given 
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An  ex.aininatiou  of  the  tar  from  Sutherlantrs  gas-prod 
has  been  made  by  Watson  Smith  (Jonrn.  Soc.  Chcm.  Iiid.  1884, 
pp.  9&  61).  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*08;  it  is  more  like  ordinary 
gas-retort  tar  than  Jameson  coke-oven  or  blast-furnace  tar,  but  it 
has  a  different  smell.    By  distillation  there  was  obtained  from  it :  — 

Below  230^  . .         r>-  U  per  cent,  by  vol.  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0*956 
From  230-.*^()0^      10-10 
From   300    t'llli^-ja 

oils  (tolidified  J 
Oils  solid 

on  cool 

Coke 30*50  per  cent,  by  weight. 

Loss  and  water,    32*60        „  „ 

On  redistilling  the  first  three  fractions  there  was  obtained  : — 

Below  160°    0- 16  per  cent,  by  vol.  on  tar  of  oil. 

A.  160-210° 0  90 

B,  210-220° 2-Ot 

0.220-230° 15-50 


lifyingl 
ling. .  J 


104O 


0-996 
0-990 

0-996 


I 


300"  till  oils  began! 


6-96 


to  solidify 
Soft  paraffin  scale. .     2'76         „  „  ,, 

The  oils  ABC  were  light  yellow,  but  darkened  on  standing. 
There  was  some  phenol  present,  but  no  carbolic  acid  could  be 
separated  out.  Naphthalene  and  autliracene  were  absent;  of 
benzene  but  little,  if  any,  is  present.  Of  paraffin  6-7  per  cent,  on 
the  tar  could  he  separated. 

The  Sutherlaud-prodiiecr  tar  is  thus  seen  to  be  entirely  different 
from  gas-tar,  and  is  much  similar  to  the  Jameson-oven  tar,  but 
more  impure  than  this.  It  is  so  thick  that  it  can  hardly  he 
employed  directly  for  creosoting  without  redi:stilling. 

Several  patents  Lave  been  obtained  by  L.  Mond  for  separating 
tar  and  ammonia  from  producer-gas  (B.  P.  3821  and  3923  of  1883, 
and  8973  of  1886),  but  as  the  principal  stress  is  here  evidently  laid 
on  the  recovery  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  quality  of  the  tar  is  not 
likely  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Sutherland- 
producer  tar  (a  low  temperature  being  expressly  insisted  upon},  we 
shall  treat  of  that  process  only  in  Chap.  XIL 

It  should  be  noted  that,  apart  from  the  patents  actually  taken 
out,  attempts  have  been  made  in  various  quarters  to  recover  by- 
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products  from  producer-gases,  but  none  of  them  with  any  financinl 
•access*  The  examination  of  a  producer-tar  (not  derived  from 
Sutherland's  producers,  but  from  another  source),  according  to  a 
private  communication  made  to  the  author,  lias  shown  that  it  con- 
tained a  comparatiTely  large  quantity  of  anthracene,  but  unfortu- 
nately at  the  same  time  so  much  paraffin  that  it  would  be 
impossible  on  a  manufacturing  scale  to  oxidize  the  anthracene  to 
aDthraquinone  ;  while,  on  the  other  Ijand,  the  paraffin  obstinately 
retained  some  anthracene  in  spite  of  all  purifying  processes — the 
two  substances  thus  mutually  destroying  their  value. 


D.  Tar  {and  Ammonia)  from  Bfast-fumace  Gatet. 

The  great  majority  of  blast-furnaces  arc  fed  with  coke,  and 
it  is  eridcut  that  we  caimot  expect  to  recover  either  tar  or 
ammonia  from  the  waste  gases  of  such  furnaces^  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  those  furnaces  that  are  fed  with  raw  coal,  in  which 
the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  may  be  said  to  coustitute  a  coking- 
chamber.  Such  an  instance  occurs  in  the  West  of  Scotland, 
where  there  are  vast  beds  of  coal  known  as  "  splint  coal "  *.  Thia 
coal  ta  admirably  adapted  for  direct  use  in  blast-furnaces,  since 
certain  Tarieties  of  it  agglomerate  very  little  during  coking  and 
do  cot  decrepitate.  Scotch  splint  coals  contain  on  the  average 
40  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  of  which  28  to  35  go  to  form  tar, 
gai,  &c.,  and  they  yield  on  the  average  50  to  55  per  cent,  of 
ixed  caH)on.  Were  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  they  contain 
(1*35  per  cent)  aU  evolved  as  ammonia,  this  would  correspond  to 
142^  Ih.  of  pure  sulphate  per  ton  (6*36  per  cent.) ;  but  in  blast- 
fbmace  practice  only  from  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  coal  b  converted  into  ammonia.  As  early  as  1845  Bunsen 
asd  Playfkir  recommended  the  recovery  of  such  ammonia  from 
hiaiir  firmirr  gSKS,  and  calculated  that  the  Alfreton  furnace 
would  jidd  9|  kDog,  per  ton.  W.  Jones  makes  the  following 
calcalaiMa  for  the  Scotch  blast-furnaces  : — Each  ton  of  coal  may 
beMd  to  yield,  on  an  average,  16  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen  as 
tkat  is  e^ual  to  22*8  lb.  of  ammoninm  snlpbate,  and 
120  to  220  lb.  of  tar,  pavtly  in  the  form  of  vapour  at  the 
of  the  cacapang  gases,  partly  in  the  state  of  raapensioD. 

•  W.  3<mMk,  PMe.  Inm  aad  Sinl  iMtitate,  18BS;  Jaam.  8oc  Ckem.  laL 
■iy  ^  737,  wWii  aasljn  of  radh  coal  tn  gma. 
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These  substances,  along  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  di 
(which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  tar  and  ammonia  are  condeuscd)/ 
are  contained  in  a  volume  of  gas  corresponding  to  125,000  cubic 
feet  at  15°'5;  but  as  the  actual  temperature  varies  from  204*^  tofl 
343°,  the  gas  will  at,  sav,  260°  C.  occupy  over  230,000  cubic  feet" 
increased   by  300  to  400  lb.  of  water  per  ton  of  coal   in   the 
form  of  va])our.     This  is  tliirtccn  times  the  volume  of  gas  per  ton 
of  coal  compared  with  that  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  illumi-p-^ 
uating-gns  in  ordinary  fireclay  retorts. 

From  tills  enormous  volume   of  gas,  issuing  out  of  the  bias' 
furnace  throat,  the  tar  and  ammonia  are  to  be  condensed,     F< 
this  purpose  it  is  best,  according  to  experience,  to  maintain  tat 
outward  pressure  on  the  gas.     A  suction  or  inward  pressure  may 
not  only  lead  to  disastrous  explosions,  but  it  very  much  reduces  the 
yield  of  ammonia,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  air  and  the  consequent 
combustion   of  the   ammonia.      The  tar  in  the  gas  is  scrubbed 
out  with  great  difficuJty,  owing  to  its  peculiar  physical  condition 
and  its  state  of  suspension  in  such  a  large  volume  of  gas.     'Ni 
amount  of  cooling  and  washing  is  so  effective  as  some  form  of 
violent  mechanical  action,  such  as  dashing  with  water  or  otherwise* 

If  the  whole  of  the  gases  of  the  furnaces  at  present  in  blast  ioH 
Scotland  were  to  be   treated  for   the  recovery  of  ammonia,  the 
turn-out  of  ammonium  sulphate  would  be  some  18,000  tons  per 
annum^  equal  to  22  per  cent,  of  the  present  production  of  Grc 
Britain. 

The  different  methods   for  recovering  volatile  products  fro 
blast-furnaces  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 

(I.)  Methods  depending  on  the  condensation  or  cooling  of  the 
gas. 

(a)  Alexander   and    McCosh   processj   as   practised   at 

Oartshcrric  iron-works. 
ib)  Demj^stcr  process  (B.  P.  11,250,  1884). 
(c)   Henderson  procesa, 
(II.)  Methods  depending  upon  the  use  of  acids,  without 
cooling  of  the  gas, 

(a)  Neilson's    process,  or   Summerlee  method  (B.  P.  440 

1R82). 

(b)  Addie's  process,  or  Langloau  method  (H.  P.  4758,  1882} 

(c)  Chapman's  process  (B.  P.  5J0(>,  1884). 
(rf)  Main  and  Galbraith's  process  (B.  P,  10,448,  1884) 
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Most  of  these  processes  principally,  or  even 
the  recovery  of  the  ammonia  only,  and  will  therefore  be  mentioned 
in  Chap.  XII.  ;  in  this  place  we  shall  describe  the  principal  process 
by  which  tar  or  oil  can  also  he  obtained  from  blast-furnaces. 

The  Garfsherrie  met/tod  (Alexander  and  McCosh's  patents, 
B.  P.  4117,  of  187^;  1  i.'i3,  of  1880;  3785,  of  1881)  is  illnstratcd 
by  figs,  21  and  22  (p.  88).  The  gases  pass  from  the  furnace  by  the 
main  pipe  G,  through  ijipes  ff,  the  number  of  which  is  in  proportion 
to  the  temperature  and  amoiint  of  the  gases,  into  the  coolers  K, 
consisting  o£  series  of  upright  tubes,  connected  with  each  other 
alternately  above  and  bchiw,  so  that  the  gasts  take  the  conrsc  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows.  Cooling  takes  place  by  reason  of  the  large 
surface  exposed  by  the  pipes  to  the  air.  The  pipe  which  connects 
the  lower  ends  of  these  tubes  also  serves  to  collect  condensed 
liquids,  tar,  and  ammonia  water;  these  are  not  permitted  to  rise  to 
such  a  height  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gas,  but  are  drawn 
off  by  the  overflow-pipe  w  to  the  tank  T.  The  whole,  as  we  sec,  ia 
practically  a  copy  of  the  ordinary  air-condenser  employed  at  gas- 
works. The  gases  pass  through  r  into  the  washing-towcrs  or 
scrubbers  W,  provided  with  perforated  shelves  of  wood  or  metal, 
leaving  alternately  an  open  passage  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  scrubber.  A  stream  of  water  trickles  from  w  down  these 
shelves;  the  tar  and  ammonia,  which  have  escaped  condensation 
in  K,  are  here  condensed  [lartly  liy  the  arlioii  of  the  water  spread 
over  a  large  surface,  and  partly  by  the  continuous  impact  against 
the  shelves,  and  pass  down  from  W  into  T  and  S.  The  watery 
liquid  which  collects  in  S  is  pumped  by  P  to  the  top  of  the 
towers,  and  used  repeatedly,  until  suilicicntly  enriched  with 
ammonia.  The  cooled  and  washed  gases  proceed  by  x  to  the 
second  main  Gj,  to  be  utilized  as  required.  If  it  be  desired  simply 
to  eliminate  jflne-dust,  the  towers  arc  unnecessary ;  but  it  is 
advisable  in  such  a  case  to  moiatcti  the  gases  before  they  enter 
the  coolers.  A  special  apparatus  for  this  purpose  has  been 
described  by  Belaoi*.  I.  Alexander  has  also  constnictcd  cooling 
and  washing  chambers  of  very  great  efficiency  t,  offering  an 
extremely  large  area  of  water-cooled  and  air-cooled  surface. 

The  iar  recovered  from  blast-fvrnaces  has  been  repeatedly  cxa- 


•  l>inp]er*8  Journal,  vol.  cliv.  p.  267 ;  Jouni.  Soc.  Chern.  Ind.  1886,  p.  218. 
t  Ibidem. 
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Per  cent,  by 
roluiii«. 

^'^^2^^  toil    2-91 

230°  to  300^ 6*97 

300°  until  oils  solidify...     1302 
Oilssolidtfyingon  cooling 

(soft  paraffin  scale)  ...     16*75 
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mined  hy  Watsou  Smith  (Journ.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  p.  ^195; 
Jouru.  Ciiem.  Soe.  1886,  vol.  xlix.  p.  17).  Its  specific  gravity  was 
found  sbO-954.     Distillation  yielded  : — 

I 

fractions  possessing  an  amber-yellow  colour,  the  higher-boiling 
ones  having  a  colour  approaching  that  of  port  wine.  Ou  standing 
a  day  or  two  they  all  considerably  deepened  in  colour^  especially 
the  heavier  fraetionsj  which  possessed  a  strong  grecni  fluorescence. 
A  further  examination  of  the  distillates  proved  that  naphthalene 
is  present  in  very  small  quantity ;  anthracene  could  not  be  de- 
tectedj  but  small  quantities  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  pseudocumene 
were  isolated.  The  xylene  proved  to  consist  principally  of  the 
meta-isomer  (priv.  comm.  from  Watson  Smith).  About  054!  per 
cent,  of  hard  paraffin  was  obtained  from  the  tar,  and  a  considerable 
amomit  of  phenols,  among  them  true  carbolic  acid.  By  successive 
treatment  with  caustic  soda  and  Rulphuric  acid,  the  distillates 
•BRwering  to  the  carbolic-oil  and  creosote-oil  of  ordinary  coaUtar 
yielded  23' 1  per  cent,  by  volume  (ou  the  tar)  of  phenols,  and  11'09 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  basic  substances. 

This  large  proportion  of  phenols,  far  exceeding  what  can  be 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner  from  ordinary  gas-retort  coal-tars, 
seems  to  some  extent  to  confirm  the  theory  of  K.  E,  Schulze 
(Annalen,  vol.  ccxxvii.  p.  14-3),  according  to  which  at  least  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  aromatic  coal-tar  hydrocarbons  is 
formed  by  the  breakiug-up,  at  higher  temperatures,  of  first-formed 
phenols  into  the  elements  of  water  and  hydrocarbons.  Since 
blast-furnace  tar,  both  on  account  of  its  being  formed  in  the  top 
part  of  the  furnaces  and  also  because  of  its  chemical  and  physical 
properties,  ia  evidently  a  low-temperature  product  as  compared 
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with  the  tar  obtained  from  pas-retorts  and  close  coke-ovens 
(Carves',  Otto's*,  &c.),  it  might  u  priori  be  supposed  that  it  was  an 
ititcrniediary  mixture^  and  to  eontaiu,  so  to  speakj  the  halfway 
phenol  constituents  in  predominating  quantity.  On  the  contrary, 
it  contains  but  a  small  quaiUity  of  the  lowest  phenol  (c^'irbolic 
acid),  CfiHs-OM^and  rrcsols,  CcH^(CMl3)  ,  OH,  much  less  than 
gas- retort  tar,  which  wonld  seem  to  show  that  SchulKc's  theory  can 
hardly  extend  to  the  ff»miation  of  benzene  itself.  The  decom- 
position of  the  liigUei'-boiling  phenols  of  blast-furnace  tars  by 
means  of  hot  Kinc-dust  or  hot  iron-boriags  yielded  a  larpe  quantity 
of  xylenes,  and  proved  the  origjinal  presence  of  metaxylcnol, 
CeH3(ClI.,)3 .  on,  iti  accordance  with  Sehulze's  theory ;  the  still 
hi(^her-hoi]ing  fractions,  treated  in  the  same  way,  indicated  the 
presence  of  pseudocumenolj  Ccn2(CIl3)3.  Oil,  and  of  naphthols, 
CittUj .  OH,  Of  course  other  phenols  and  phenol-ethers  mijjht 
also  be  present. 

In  any  ease  blast-fnmace  tar  is  altogether  difTcrpnt  from  ordi- 
nary gas-retort  tar,  and  cannot  he  employed  for  the  same  pnr])oses. 
It  would  require  to  be  redistilled,  and  would  tlicn  yield  creosoting 
oils  of  good  quality  and  lubricating  oils  of  inditiercut  quality. 

E.  Preparation  of  Miittxtres  similar  to  Coal-tar  by  the  Decomposition 

of  certain  Vapours  at  a  Hitfh  Temperature. 

The  decomposition  of  compounds  Woiiging  essentially  to  the 
"  fntty  scries  "  by  passing  their  vapours  tliron«;h  red-hot  tubes, 
and  tlie  fact  that  aromatic  conipuunils  arc  fornu-d  in  this  way,  has 
been  principally  studied  by  Berthelot  (1867)  and  eeveral  other 
chemists.  The  preparation  of  ilhuninating-gas,  whicli  always 
contains  considerable  quantities  of  aromatic  compounds,  from  oil 
and  other  fatty  matters  has  been  practised  according  to  this 
method  for  a  long  time.  But  althoufch  the  discovery  of  ben- 
zene itself,  by  Faraday,  was  made  in  the  liquid  condensing  from 
compressed  oil-gas,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  preparation  of 
substances  similar  to  coal-tar — that  is,  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  benzene,  uaplithalcne,  and  anthraeeoe — from  the 
heaviest  distillates  and  residues  of  the  petroleum  and  paraffin- 
oil  refineries,  by  passing  them  through  red-hot  tubes,  has  been 
attera]jted  on  a  practical  scale.  Special  experiments  to  ascertain 
how  iar  this  reaction  might  be  applicable  on  a  practical  scale  were 
called  forth  by  a  prize  oSered  in  1877  by  the  Berlin  Society  foa: 
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le  Promotion  of  Industrv,  It  waa  required  to  be  shown  that 
convening  the  high-boilingoilsof  the  browncoal-tar,  by  a  techni- 
cally applicable  process,  into  the  hydrocarbons  forming  the  basis  of 
the  aniline-colour  and  alizarin  industry  ia  possible. 

Liebemiann  and  Burg*  found  that  the  alx)ve  oils,  when  passed 
throujrli  red-hot  tubes  filled  with  porous  material,  arc  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  very  similar  to  coal-tar,  containing 
about  4  per  cent,  beuzcue  and  toluene  and  0*9  per  cent,  crude 
anthracene.      Petroleum  and  vulcan   oil   yielded    much  gas  and 
benzene^  but  hardly  any  anthracene.     Coal-tar  oils,  boiling  be- 
tween  140°  and    lofP  and   lictwecn   150°  and  210°,  when  treated 
in  a  similar  way.  suH'cred  much  less  loss  of  weight.     The  quanti- 
tative resulta  obtained  hy    those    chcnusts  are,  from    their  own 
showing,  no  guide  as  to  those  obtainable  on  the  large  scale,  for 
which   special  experiments    would    be   required.     Similar  to  the 
above    were  the    results    of   Salzmaun    aud    Wichclhausf ;    ond 
AtterbergJ  proved  the  same  for  wood-tar.     The  most  extended 
^Lpaper  on  this  subject  has  been  published  by  Lctny^.     He  examined 
^Ka  tarry  condensate,  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  bypassing 
^beavj    petroleum   "tailings"  through    red-hot  tubes  filled  with 
^H  wood  ;    after  several   passages    through    tlic  retort  he  found    it 
^P  entirely   similar  to  coal-tar,  and  especially  proved  it  to  eoutaiu 
bcnxene,  toluene,  sylene,  DaphthalenCj  antliracene,  and  phenan- 

»lbrcne,  along  with  uuchangcrl  petroleum.  After  this  he  tried 
passing  the  petroleum-tailings  on  a  small  seulc  tlirongh  a  red-hot 
tube  filled  with  charcoal.  He  obtained  33'3  per  cent,  of  gas 
and  66'6  per  cent,  of  tar,  containing  much  amylcne,  benzene, 
toluene,  xylene,  and  higher-boiling  oils,  but  no  solid  hydro- 
carbons. The  absence  of  the  latter  was  ascribed  by  Letny  to  the 
comparatively  small  thickness  of  the  layer  of  red-hot  fh.nrcoal 
wliicli  ihe  petroleum-vapours  had  to  pnss  on  the  small  scale.  At 
a  higher  pressure  more  oils  of  low  boiling-point  were  formed,  but 
on  the  whole  less  tar  and  bad  gas. 

The  raw  material  for  Letny's  experiments  was  the  residue  from 
refining  the  petroleum  of  Baku  in  South  Russia  (comp.  Ch.  IV.). 
Since  it  Laa  been  shown  by  Beilstein  and  Kurbatotf  that   this 

•  Bor.  deutsch.  chom.  Ge?.  1878,  p.  ri?3. 

t  Ibidem,  pp.  ftOL>  aud  UiW.  J  Ibidem,  p.  1222. 

f  DiagJer's  Juurnal,  ccxxix.  p.  353. 
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petroleum  contains  principally  hydrogen  addition-products  of  the 
benzene  series,  isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  the  fatty  com[)ouuds 
of  the  series  C^H.^,^  it  is  easily  explained  how  large  quantities 
of  benzenoid  hydrocarbons  could  be  obtained  by  the  igneoua 
decomposition  of  that  substance. 

In  1879  experiments  made  at  my  laboratory  on  a  somewhat 
larg^e  scale  by  a  chemist  sent  there  by  one  of  the  largest  Russian 
petroleum  reliuora  ( Ragosine),  with  an  apparatus  constructed 
by  myself,  fully  confirmed  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of 
l>enzene,  toluene,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  could  be  obtained 
from  petroleum  residues  in  the  above-described  manner.  In 
1881,  as  reported  by  Rudnew*,  in  fact,  the  tar  from  the  Kasan 
gas-works,  where  petroleum  residues  form  the  raw  materials  for 
gas-making,  M'as  distilled  iu  the  ordinary  way;  it  yielded  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  benzol,  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  and  some 
anthracene,  but  hardly  any  phenols. 

In  1882,  according  to  Liebermannt,  the  working-up  of  petroleum 
residues  in  the  alwvc-described  manner  was  industrially  carried  out 
by  the  Brothers  Noliel  at  Baku.  The  anthracene  prepared  by  them 
tested  25  to  30  per  cent.,  and  at  the  Ludwigshafen  works  yielded 
quite  good  alizarin.  The  naphthalene  was  pure.  The  bcnzolj 
although  boiling  at  80°  to  85",  was  unsuitable  for  nitrobenzol,  as 
it  contained  too  many  fatty  hydrocarbons ;  but  it  can  be  easily 
purified  by  freezing  at  —14°  (a  process  easily  practicable  in  Russia 
during  winter),  even  when  containing  30  per  cent,  of  impunties^ 
and  thus  made  to  yield  pure  nitrobenzene,  boiling  at  205".  The 
naphtha  residues  are  dropped  into  red-hot  irou  retorts  filled  with 
pumice;  they  yield,  per  1000  kilog.,  500  cubic  metres  (  =  17,650 
cubic  feet)  of  gas,  employed  for  heating  and  lighting,  along  with 
300  kilog.  of  tar,  containing  O'G  per  cent,  of  crude  anthracene  and 
17  per  cent,  of  crude  benzol  (boiling  at  120^,  and,  indeed,  containing 
only  about  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  benzene  &nd  toluene) . 

In  the  year  1882  there  were  produced  at  Baku  200,000  tons  of 
Baphtha  residues,  which  are  sold  as  fuel  for  steamboats  &c.  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  iu  Russia ;  but  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  this  was  worked  for  benzol  and  anthracene.  The  outlay  for 
plant  is  extremely  large.  Kriimer  found  that,  employing  pipes 
5  or  6  inches  wide  and  7  to  9  feet  long,  two  set  in  one  furuace,  no 

•  Dingler*6  Joumftl,  ecxxxix.  p.  72. 

t  Uinglcr'A  Journal,  vol.  ccxlvi.  p.  429;  Joam.  SocChcm.  Ind.  1883^  p.  128* 
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more  thau  2  cwt.  of  residues  could  be  passed  through  in  24  hours. 
By  hia  mode  of  purification  he  was  able  to  prepare  oils  containing 
91  or  even  96  per  cent,  of  nitrifiablc  benzol ;  whilst  Liebcrmaon's 
method  yielded  to  him  only  oils  containiug  2  J?  per  cent,  of  nttrifiable 
beniol. 

More  recently,  statements  concerning  the  Russian  trials  of 
employing  petroleum  residues  ("  astatki  ")  as  sources  of  bcn2ene, 
naphthalene,  and  anthracene  have  been  made  by  B.  Redwood 
(Joum.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.  1885,  p.  79),  from  observations  made 
during  a  visit  to  Baku  in  1^8 4-.  He  mentions  a  "cupola  regene- 
rative furnace  '*  patented  by  Nobel,  and  quotes  the  following  de- 
tails, obtained  from  that  gentleman.  The  first  treatment  gives  30 
to  40  percent,  of  tar,  containing  15  to  17 per  cent,  of  50-per-cent. 
benxol.  By  a  second  destructive  distillation  of  heavy  oils  remaining 
in  the  tar  after  the  separation  of  the  benzol,  70  per  cent,  of  tar  is 
obtained,  containing  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  of  50-per-cent.  benzol, 
16  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  dry  "  green  grease" 
(or  30  per  cent,  anthracene),  and  24  per  cent,  of  pitch.  There  ia 
also  obtained  in  the  process  75  to  100  cubic  feet,  per  cubic  foot  of 
astatki,  of  gas  having  an  illuminating-power  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  coal-gas.  The  regenerative  furnace  is  first  heated  to 
1000^  C.   (astatki  being,  of  course,  the  heating-agent),  and  after 

ving  become  cooled   during  the  process  of   decomposing  the 

tatki,  it  is  again  similarly  heated,  the  gas  remaining  in  the 
fum&ce  and  the  coke  deposited  on  the  hearth  being  utilized  as 
fuel.  The  furnace  is  stated  to  remain  in  working  order  without 
cleaning  for  twelve  months.  The  process,  in  spite  of  being  carried 
out  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  had  evidently  not  passed  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  and  has  no  doubt  been  stopped  since 
Redwood's  visit,  owing  to  a  fall  in  prices.  Englcr,  who  visited 
the  same  district  in  1885,  reports  nothing  of  it. 

Another  trial  of  the  same  method  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States  by  a  Swiss  chemist,  who  had  seen  sotuetbiug  of  the  experi- 
ments made  in  the  Zurich  laboratory  (see  above) ;  but  although 
a  good  deal  of  capital  was  sunk  in  the  enterprise,  the  result  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  either  owing  to  that  chemist's  inexperience  or 
to  the  adverse  nature  of  American  petroleum  residues,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the  similar  material 
btained  in  the  Caucasus. 
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General  Ohservations  on  Coal-tar  from  various  Sources.  ^| 

All  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  coal-tar,  to  which  we  H 
might  add  natural  tars — as  the  Rangoon  naphtha  and,  in  a  wider  H 
sensCj  even  crude  petroleum — are  priucipally  (although  never 
exelusivcly)  composed  of  liydrtwarbons ;  but  these  belong  to  very 
ditferent  classes,  and  the  raciubcrs  of  these  classes  are  present  in 
various  proportions.  In  some  of  them  the  "  aromatic  "  hydro- 
carbons— ihat  is,  tfiosc  belonging  to  the  benzene  scries  in  its 
widest  sense — are  altogether  predominant ;  and  these  "  heme" 
noid"  tars  are  those  wljidi  yiidd  tlie  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-tar  colours^bcnzcuCj  tolucuCj  xylene,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  and  carbolic  acid.  In  other  tars,  which  we  call  the 
** paraffinoid"  tars,  we  find,  apart  from  phenols  of  Uighcr  onlers, 
the  members  of  the  paraffin  scries  and  others  closely  related  to 
it,  as  the  oiefines,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  **  fatty  "  compounds. 
Some  of  these  tars  arc  stated  to  contain  compounds  which,  although 
isomeric  with  paraflins  or  oiefines,  arc  yet  in  reality  aromatic 
compounds,  namely,  hydrogen  addition-products  (compare  next 
Chapter) ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  make  any  practical  difference 
in  the  way  in  \\Lit'li  such  tars  ean  be  ntilizcd  (tliatis,  merely  for  the 
manufacture  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils  and  of  solid  paraffin), 
while  they  are  useless  for  the  maiiufacjture  of  coal-tar  colours. 

As  a  rnle^  the  members  of  boih  scries  are  found  to  a  certain 
extent  in  all  kinds  of  tar;  and  this  is  a  rule  without  exception 
if  we  include  the  phenols,  which  are  all  "  aromatic "  com- 
pounds, and  which  do  not  seem  to  be  ever  absent  in  any  tar. 
Those  tars  arc  most  valuable  which  ctmtain  most  bcnzenoid 
hydrocarbons  \  even  a  rather  small  proportion  of  paraffinoid 
livdrocarbons  greatly  lessens  their  value  for  colour- making,  and 
any  considerable  admixture  of  such  may  make  them  practically 
worthless  for  that  pur|H)»c.  Benzol,  containing  many  "  unnitri- 
fiablo^^  oils,  is  not  accepted  by  any  anihue  manufacturer;  and 
anthracene  containing  paraffin  is  dreaded  by  every  alizarin  maker. 
Hence  the  prai-ticrul  value  of  florae  of  the  tar-producing  processes 
described  above  is  very  questionable,  since  they  yield  a  mixturefl 
of  benzenoid  and  paraffinoid  compounds  containing  too  much  of 
the  latter  kiud.  It  is  of  course  not  impossible  that  good  and 
cheap  manufacturing  muthods  will  be  found  for  separating  these 
two    kinds   of  compounds;    hut    until  that    is    the  case,    those 
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processes  ha?e  no  chance  of  competing  with  gas-tar  and  with  some 
descriptions  of  coke-oven  tars. 

It  is,  of  course^  an  important  question.  What  are  the  conditions 
under  which  the  formation  of  bcnzenoid  or  that  of  paratiinoid 
compounds  predominates?  We  have  seen  before  (p.  17)  that 
differences  of  temiHjrature  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  but 
this  docs  not  account  for  everything.  Without  doubt  the  physical 
condition  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  coal  distilled  are 
of  great  importance:  older  fossils  yield  mure  henzciioirl  liydro- 
c&rbons,  younger  ones  more  paratBus  and  phcuols  (p.  Ul),  But 
even  when  treuting  one  and  the  same  material,  ordinary  gas-coal 
or  ooking-ooal,  groat  differences  are  observed  according  to  the 
mode  of  applying  the  heat.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  paper  by  Watson  Smith  ('  Industries/  1886, 
p.  139)  :— 

"  In  the  cases  in  which  the  bcnzenoid  tars  (those  U5icful  for  coal* 
tar  colours)  are  yielded,  the  condition  which  must  be  observed  is 
in  intense  lieat  applied  to  a  relatively  thin  layer  of  the  fuel.  If 
bis  condition  be  not  observed,  consecutive  distillation  occurs,  in 
-which,  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  of  coal  (a  comparatively  bad 
inductor  of  heat),  or  in  tliat  part  oF  the  oven  or  retort  in  which 
ic  heat  is  less  intense,  products  of  the  paraBlTioid  clu-^s  mainly  are 
'mi  distilled  at  the  lower  temperature  there  existing,  pass  outwards 
the  exterior,  and  escape  in  such  abundance  into  the  highly  heated 
)ven  or  retort  space,  and  thcucc  are  so  ripidly  drawn-off  to  the 
[pondeusing  arrangements  that  a  lar^iju  proportion  of  the  parafliuoid 
lattcrs  still  predominate  in  the  product  condensed. 
"  III  the  other  ease,  however,  in  wliich  the  layer  of  fuel  is  snffi- 
■cieutly  thin,  sufficiently  exposed  on  all  sides  Ui  the  intense  heat,  as 
fa^t  as  the  constituents  of  the  coal  rearrange  themselves  to  form 
the  products  at  all,  they  do  so  almost  directly  to  form  the  high- 
temperature  products  and  bensscnoid  constituents,  and  the  conse- 
cutive is  almost  entirely  merged  in  a  more  or  less  direct  process. 

*'  The  tiTith  of  these  ubservations  is  well  illustrated  in  the  forms, 
mode  of  heating,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  gos- 
rctorts,  and  in  the  Simon-Carves  coke-ovens,  and,  in  opposition  to 
I,  the  Jameson's  adapted  beehive  coke-ovens,  where  the  coal 
in  a  dense  moss  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  same,  which  is 
heated  below ;  nor  are  the  sides  heated,  but  the  heat  is  applied 
the  upper  surface  of  the  carbouiiiug  fuel,     AJso^  in  another 
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form  of  the  adapted  beehive  coke-oven  the  coal  lies  in  a  dense  mass 
on  the  floor,  whicli  is  heated  strongly  by  flues  passiu<^  below  the  fl 
floor  or  bed  ;  but  neither  sides  nor  top  arc  heated,  and  if  the  top  ™ 
were  heated  there  would  be  too  great  a  space  between  it  and  the 
fuel.     In  both  tlic  latter  cases,  paraffinoid  tars  are  produced." 

To  this  wc  need  only  add,  that  the  same  conditions  for  producing 
benzeaoid  tars,  as  exist  in  the  case  of  gas-retorts  and  Simon-Car\*es 
coke-ovens,  are  ofl'ered  by  the  Otto  coke-ovens  and  other  similar 
forma;  while  the  conditions  for  the  predominance  of  paraflSuoid 
compounds  are  also  offered,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  mode 
of  action^  by  gas-producers  and  blast-furnaces  working  with  coal. 

Determination  of  the  Yield  of  Tar  and  Ammonia  from  Coal, 

It  isj  of  course,  desirable  to  know  beforehand  what  amount  of  tar 
and  ammonia  a  new  description  of  coal  may  be  expected  to  yield. 
Such  estimations  would  certainly  be  far  more  important  if  tar  and 
ammonia  ever  became  the  principal  products  of  the  distillation  of 
coal  ;  but  we  liave  seen  above  that  this  state  of  affairs,  which  at 
one  timo  seemed  to  be  approacliing,  is  now  once  more  relegated  to 
a  distant  future.  Under  present  circumstances  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  gas  and  the  coke  obtained  in  distillation  arc  decidedly 
the  primary  considerations. 

Still,  it  does  occur  now  and  then  that  either  coal-owners  or  coal- 
consumers  wish  to  enlighten  tlicmselves  as  to  the  yield  of  by- 
protlucta  from  some  special  description  of  coal.  Hitherto  the  only 
reliable  means  of  arriving  at  that  result  has  been  to  distil  some 
Iruckloads  of  coal  in  the  same  retorts  or  ovens  which  are  used  for 
the  ordinary  manufacture,  taking  care  that  the  by-products  are 
separately  collected.  This  is  not  very  easy,  especially  so  far  as  the 
tar  is  concerned,  since  there  is  always  a  good  deal  remaining  from 
previous  operations  in  the  hydraulic  main  &c. ;  but  it  can  be  done 
by  special  care,  and  we  have  already  noticed  (pp.  22  &  23)  such 
experiments  performed  at  Munich  and  Paris. 

This  test  is,  of  course,  not  always  possible  to  perform,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  to  arrive  at  the  yield  of  by-products  by  a  teat  on  the 
laboratory  scale.  Instead,  however,  of  describing  any  apparatus 
or  process- for  this  purpose,  the  author  would  point  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  testings.  At  the  very  least  there  ought  to  be 
provided  an  experimental  retort,  imitating  the  conditions  on  the 
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large  scale  as  closely  as  possible.  In  the  author's  laboratory  there 
is  a  small  cast-iron  D-shapcd  retort,  18  inches  long  and  6  inches 
high  (inside  measurement),  with  a  head,  cover,  and  gas-delivery 
tube,  just  like  those  of  ordinary  gas-retorts,  in  which  about  10  lb. 
of  coal  can  be  distilled.  Even  here  the  conditions  are  very  diSerent 
from  those  of  a  real  gas-retort ;  and  we  must  expect  to  get  a  very 
differeut  quantity  of  tar^  and  of  quite  different  quality,  from  that 
which  the  same  coal  will  produce  in  a  full-sized  Hrcclay  gas-retort 
or  a  coke-oven.  In  the  case  of  ammonia,  also,  the  small  distillation 
is  no  gxiide  as  to  the  large  one.  It  is  of  course  utterly  hopeless  to 
expect  anything  like  trustworthy  results  when  chemists  (as  is  the 
case)  work  with  even  smaller  apparatus,  such  as  glass  combustion- 
tubing,  porcelain  tubes,  or  gun-barrels.  S.  Schmitz*  believes  he 
can  get  good  results  in  testing  for  ammonia  by  passing  the  gases 
evolved  in  distilling  10  or  15  grams  of  coal  iu  a  combustion- 
lube  over  red-hot  coke  contained  in  the  first  half  of  the  tube;  but 
here  it  is  uncertain  how  much  of  the  ammonia  is  derived  from  the 
coal  distilled,  and  how  much  from  the  action  of  the  gases  and 
vapours  on  the  coke,  which  always  contains  nitrogen  (Chap.  XIL). 
Tlje  gases  are  absorbed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  tlic  liquid  cvapo* 
rated  to  a  small  volume  with  the  addition  of  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
the  ammonia  driven  ofF  by  caustic  soda.  This  method  will  at  Iw^st 
allow  comparative  results  to  be  obtained  for  different  descriptions 
of  coal,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  results  will  coincide 
with  manufacturing  practice. 


Stahl  und  Eisen/  1S86,  p.  306, 
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THE  PROPERTliS  OF  COAL-TAB  AM)  n><  CUNSTITITEXTS. 

C0AI.-TAE  18  a  blacky  more  or  less  viscid  fluid  of  peculiar  smell,  ofQ 
specific  gravity  1*1  to  1*2,  usually  between  112  and  115  ;  Londun 
tar  averages  1*2,  and  sometimes  comes  up  to  1*215;  country  tars 
are  liglitcr;  canael-coal  tars  still  more  so*.  It  has  been  asserted 
by  some  that  tar  is  more  valuable  the  lower  its  specific  gravity. 
lu  auy  case  this  could  only  be  said  of  pure  coal-tar  ;  but  since  the 
tar  f^m  cannel  coal^  shale,  &c.j  which  contains  more  toluene  and 
paraffin  than  coal-tar^  is  much  lighter  than  the  latter,  the  abovi 
criterion  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  depended  upon. 

Coal-tar  is  an  extremely  complex  mixture  of  chemical  com* 
pounds,  some  of  which  have  not  even  been  isolated  as  yet.     Thus 
very  little  is  known  of  the  indifferent  oils,  occurring  in  its  distil- 
lation, between  the  phenols  and  naphthalene  on  the  one  side^  and 
anthracene  oil  on  the  other ;  neither  do  we  know  all  the  compounds 
existing  in  crude  anthracene,  and  still  less   those  constituting  the^ 
pitch.     Whether  some  of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar  were  already^J 
present    in    the   coal,   and    are  therefore  simply  evolved  by   the 
ordinary  process  of  distillation,  must  be  left  an  open  question.     It^ 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  coal  contains  aromatic  compounds  j^| 
some  contend  that  it  is  entirely  made  up  of  such,  and  contains  no 
free  carbon  at  all.      But  it  is  another  question  whether  any  of. 
these  compounds  are  volatile,  without  change,  at  the  temperatu] 
existing  in  the  gas-retorts. 

Tar  contains  nitrogenous  compounds  chiefly  of  a  basic  nature^ 

•  It  is  stnuige  that  Authors  like  Bolley,  Wurtz,  Qirard  and  Delaire,  Vine 
ftnd  uthora  bavo  etatcd  tbv  specitic  grB\-ity  uf  coal-Ur  to  be  equal  to  or 
that  of  water.     Evidently  th«re  htus  bet* n  confiwion  with  tar  fron»  browncoal 
bog-head  &c. ;  and  a  wrong  quotntion  of  this  kind  baa  travi-Ued  from  one 
to  ouotbvr  witbimt  cnticism. 
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owing  to  the  nitrogen  always  found  in  the  coal,  and  sulphur 
compouods,  derived  from  the  pyrites  &c.  never  absent  in  coal. 

E,  J.  Mills  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1885,  p.  326)  gives  the 
following  ultimate  analyses  of  London  and  of  average  Scotch 
cannel  gas-tar : — 

London.  Scotch  cannel. 

Carbon 77-53  '  8533 

Hydrogen 6*33  7  33 

Nitrogen  103  085 

Sulphur    0-61  0-43 

Oxygen 14-50  606 

100-00  100-00 

Since  tar  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
liquor  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  we  must  expect  to  find  all  the 
constituents  of  the  latter  in  the  tar ;  also  all  those  of  the  gas  pro- 
bably occur  iu  the  tar,  being  absorbed  by  it. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  compounds  hitherto 
found  in  coal-tar  or  reasonably  presumed  to  exist  in  it ;  they  will 
afterwards  be  described  in  detail. 


Formula. 


Melting- 
point. 


A.  Htsrocarboms. 


Methane |  CU, 

Ethane    I  C,He 

Propane  I  CjH^ 

BuUne  (normal)    ^4^10 

Pentane  (normal)  '  QiH,^ 

Ibopentane \  CjHja 

Hexane  (normal)   1  0«H,t 

Heptane  (normal) |  CjK^^ 

Ethyliaoamjrl I  CtHi^ 

OeUne,  I C,H„ 

»      n. 1  CJ!„ 

Nonane,  I I  ^^^m 

»       II '^flM-fj 

Decane,   I ^As 


n. 

Undecane    

Duodeeane 

Tredecana   

Quatuordecane 
Qoindeeane  .. 
Sedeoaoe 


1 1411  id 


Boiling* 
point. 


-JO 

-I-  1 

S7-ay 
:jo 

09-71 

iw 

1U»-120 
124 

lao 

ir)0-8 

ir»8-iin 

170-171 
1H0-1»S2 
200-20--' 
218-220 
2^16-240 
258-202 
280 


H.2 
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Fonaolik 


Melting- 
poiuL 


Boiling- 
point. 


A.  HvnnocARB05g  {comtinutd^ 

I.  Mfthanf  Seri€*  (continued)  [ 

Paraffiiu i 

II.  Ethylene  Series,  CHs*. 

KtllTicD© 

PrtipTlene    , 

ButTlen«  (normal) 

Pft^iulobutyUuie 

Ifobutjtene , , 

Ainyleno , 

Hexjleue 

Heptyloue , 

m.  Addifion-mrtductt    of   tie  Bemcene 
Srries.  CaSta. 

HexahrdrobenxDiM. 

BrxithTdrotoluene 

Hexnlivdroiaoxjlene 

I*iaphtLenes(7). 

IT.  Acetylene  Seri*$,  CmHu-i^ 

AcetTlene    

AU^Uue , 

CroUiorlena    , , 

V*lyIeoe(?) 

Hexoylene „..„„.„.,..,,.„ 

Higher  momben    

It                                 »l                             ••!.•. •>•*■•>•«■••<*••(. 
»»  »•  ■•••• !..• 

Ifononfl    

VL  Beiueme  Series,  CnHaM-c. 

BeiueD«  ,. 

Toltwne , 

Xjleno ^ , 

Ortbozjleoe    , 

Helaxylaue 

Paimzylene 

Fseudorumene 

Miotjlene , 

Uemeltitliol    

Durene    

VII.  Sfvrolenei?) 

H/dride  of  it/rolene  (?)    

VIIL  Kaph/Aalene  „... 

Naphthalene  dibjdrido 

,,  t«itrabvdrida 

a  BfoLhylnaphlhAlene    

gHeihTlimpblhaleno 
imeth,vlij»plithalene   


to 


O.H, 


0,H„ 


OtH. 


40-60 


liijujd 


liquid 


Iiqoid 
liquid 


liquid 


46-7 

liquid 


15 

liquid 


80-81 
liquid 


79 

liquid 


325 

liquid 


-110 

-"  s 

+  1 

-     8 
+  39 
«ft-70 
90-90 


97 
118 


18 

80 
210 
240 
280 


174 
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Forn)u]&. 


Met  Ling- 
point. 


BoiUag- 

poiul. 


A.  HrnKcK:ABBO!iB  {ctmtinv^. 


IX.  Aeenapkihene. 

Acvnapbthezw  hjdriil« 

Dipfaenjl 

Fluontw 

AnthractiM  ,. 

ADi}ir&c«ne  dHiTdnde  .. 
.,  hexdijdrida 

Methrlazithracene 

DiniwiyUothnMeiw  (?). . 

FbeiuQtbrene 

Paeudopbeiuinthrene  (7)    .. 

BTiuDtI)rene(?) 

I'luonuilheiM 

Pyrene 

ObfTaeaA 

Chrjfaogtu • 

BctaDe 

Suedsterene  ? » 

Picene 

Bcnzei7tbren6    

BitiiiDca. 


B.  Oxrounzco  Coupona>a. 


W«t«r    

IMnlie  ftlt^hol  (?) 
Bth;ti«  ftlcobol  (?)  , 
lesUme 


ri 


Ac%i»  and  PhmoU, 

Acetic  acid  

B«ti£aic  arid 

Phenol  (cMrbolic  acid)  

Ortbocrteol     

Pwurwol  

ICrUerwoI  .    

XrlenolB:  Ortho  1,2.4  i. 

Mpih    1,2.3  

MPtA  i.a4 

Para    1.3,  4   

I      a  Naphthol    

j      ^  Naplitlml    

Pbenola  oT  the  AnlhriiocDfl  seriet  (?) 
a  PyrocTMol 

j      fi  PyroCTMoI 


the  acid  (?)  

BruQolJc  acid  (?). 

C.    SuUPnORCTTBD  OoUTOVNIM. 


BydrogTO  aulplitde 

Amoonium  fulphide    

„  Bulpboc^ranide 


OuH„ 


H.0 

CH,0 

O.H.O 


C,H,0, 
OJI.O 


C„Hj,0, 


H,8 

(Nd.).S 
(NHJNCS 


95 

113 

213 

106 

lUJ 

20e^2I0 

224-225 

09-100 

115 
188-195 

109 

148 

250 
28a>290 

01^99 
1(50-102 

34o 
307-308 


0 

liquid 


16 
121 

42 

32 

30 
3-4 

«3 

73 

26 

74-5 
94-96 
122 

? 

195 

128 

105 


277-6 

260 

254 

295 
860 
305 

290 
abov«360 

340 
above  360 

above  SflO 

above  300 

436 

aw 

above  300 
518-^20 


100 
63 
78-5 
56 


119 

^9 

184 

188 

199 

2(U 

225 

216 

2115 
211-213 
27ft-280 

294 


350 
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C.  SuLrornCTTKit  Ooupovjitts {continued) 

Klilpllur  (liuTifle    

Ciirbon  bifiiilphidfl 

„      oiTsuljiliid« 

MercnpEnnes 

AllioU?)    

Thioph^n   .- 

TliiotoleQ  

Thioxen 

T).  CnLnitiKATKD  CouroriTDa. 

Amnumium  cliluride     

K  KlTB00K?(IUEl)  CoMroi'Mus. 

X.  Satic. 

Ammonia    

(Xinniouiiim  com)^Jund«  mentioned 
iindpr  C,  D,  &  E  ii.) 

Metb^lnmiDe,  ethyLuuine.  &.0 

Ceanitiiic(?)    

Auiline    

IlomologueB  of  aniline  (?). 
Pyridine 

a  Picoline 

7       

aa  Lutidine , 

ay 

a^i        ..  .;•: 

7.  Klhylpyridine   

Oollidine 

l'Br\oliue     

Curidine 

Rubidine 

Viridinft  

Leupolinfl  (CbicoUne)   

lMU][iinnline , 

CUmaldin   * 

Iridnlitir 

Cr^vptidine 

Tet  rucuLiue<OcUcoUne  ?    

Aoridine 

II.  Not  Basic. 

Pyrrol 

Ammonium  cyanide  .,,.. 

Methvlic  cyanide 

Mcthylie  i^ocynnide  

Carbtuol 

Pbenytn&phthyl-carbuol ,,.,. 

P.  Fmu  Carboit 


Formuli 


Melting- 
point. 


SO, 

ca, 
cos 


C,H,S 

C,H.S 


NH.CI 


KH, 


0,H   N 
C,U,N 

c,n,N 


C,H    N 

c,li>- 

o.,nN 

0,„lt,N 
C.„U„N 


C,.H„N 


CN-MI, 
CH,.CN 

C,.H,N 
C'H„N 
C„H„N 


0/ 


liquid 

liquid 


liquid 


111 


liquid 


2.18 
330 


Binling- 
point. 


°0. 
47 


as 


*• 

$»o 

-.8 

182 

lifiuid 

U6-7 

!»:» 

,, 

(?) 

142 

157 

(?) 

IM 

170 

188 

211 

2.30 

2:.i 

239-240 

iR-tn 

:i3B-237 

liquid 

243 

ft 

2fi2-2fi7 

tt 

274 

above  300 


i:i3 


M)-6 
above  440 
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Hydrocarbons  or  the  Methank  Sckies,  C, 

These  hydrocarbons  are  sometimes  called  hydrides  of  monad 
radicals — also  paraffins^  because  a  mixture  of  the  higher  solid 
membeTs  of  the  series^  as  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  shale  &c., 
had  obtained  that  name  from  its  great  resistance  to  chemical 
reactions  [parum  ajfinis).  This  mixture^  however,  contains  also 
uoD-Haturated  hydrocarbons  (olefiuea). 

The  compounds  of  this  scries  are  principally  formed  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  peat,  shale,  browncoal,  bog-head, 
CRnncl  coal,  &c.,  and  from  coal  also  when  distilled  at  a  compara- 
tiTely  low  temperature.  Most  descriptions  of  natural  petroleum 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  members  of  this  scries.  In  coal-tar 
they  play  a  subordinate  part;  but  if,  in  gas-making,  coal  has  been 
partly  replaced  by  browncoal,  shale,  canncl  coal,  &c.,  the  tar  is 
much  richer  in  fatty  hydrocarbons  and  may  easily  contain  so  much 
of  them  that  the  extraction  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  does  not 
pay— especially  as  the  fatty  hydrocarbons  are  most  objectionable 
impurities  in  commercial  benzol,  which,  if  they  occur  to  any 
^rcat  extent,  may  make  it  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  uitro- 
bcnzol. 

The  compounds  of  this  class  arc  distinguished  from  the  non- 
eaturated  hydrocarbons  (the  ethylene  and  acetylene  scries)  by  not 
being  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  bromine;  this  behaviour  can 
be  utilized  for  separating  the  two  classes.  From  benzene  and  its 
Lomologuea  they  are  distinguished  through  being  hardly  at  all  acted 
upon  by  nitric  acid  in  the  coklj  and  not  forming  nitro-compounds. 
The  lowest  members,  up  to  butane,  are  at  the  ordinary  tempe- 
rature gaseous,  hut  may  occur  in  tar  in  a  state  of  solution,  all  the 
more  readily  as  they  are  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and 
thus  probably  also  in  benzene  &.c.  The  members  from  peutanc 
Bpwanls  are  liquid  ;  up  to  decane  they  have  been  observed  in  tar. 
liie  highest  members,  beginning  from  Ctellsiii  arc  solid,  and  form 
paraffin  proper  :  whether  this  occurs  in  tar  obtained  exclusively 
from  ordinary  coal  is  doubtful. 

Methane,  CH^. 
Synonyms — methylic  hydride,  marsh-gas,  fire-damp,  light  car- 
burttted  hydrogen.     A  colourless  gas,  devoid  of  smell  or  taste. 
Sp.  gr.  0*5566   (air=l).    At  0°  C.  100   vols,  of  water  absorb 
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5*45  vols. ;  alcohol  nearly  half  its  volume.  It  bums  with  a  pale 
yellow  flarae.  Passed  through  red-hot  tubes  it  yields  acetylene^ 
benzene,  naphthalene.  Mixed  with  air  it  gives  very  explosive 
mixtures. 


Ethane,  CjU^. 
Syn.  dimethyl,  ethylic  hydride.  A  gas  without  colour  or  smell 
s;j.  ^r.  1075  ;  condenses  at  4*^  to  a  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  46 
atmospheres.  Water  dissolves  at  0°  9*45  per  cent,  by  volume, 
alcohol  1^  times  its  volume.  Bums  with  a  bluish,  non-luminous 
flame. 

Propane,  CsHg. 

Syn,  propylic  hydride,     A   gas,  condensing  to  a  liquid  beloi^ 
—20°  C ;  alcohol  dissolves  six  times  its  volume. 

Butane,  C^Hjo. 

Syn.  diethyl,  butylic  hydride.  Two  isomers  are  possible  and 
known  ;  only  normal  butane,  however,  CHj — CH, — CHj — CHj, 
has  been  found  in  mineral  oils,  Sp.  gr.  2'01  (air=l).  Autho- 
rities difter  widely  as  to  its  boiling-point.  Fraukhiud  puts  it  at 
—2'^'';  Butleniw  at  + 1^,  and,  under  pressure  of  2 J  atmospheres, 
at+  18°.  In  water  it  is  next  to  insoluble.  Alcohol  at  14°  C.  and 
745  millim.  pressure  dissolves  1813  vols.  It  burns  with  a  strongly 
luminous  Hamc. 


Si/n.  amylic  hyrlride. 


Pentajte,  Callij. 

Of  the  three  isomers  the  normal  and  iso 
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pentanc,  CH3 — CHy — CH  (('Hjja,  have  been  found  in  cannel  and 
bog-head  tar.  Scliorlcmmcr  found  in  coal-tar  only  normal  pentane. 
Normal  pentane  boils  at  from  37°  to  39° C,  sp.  gr.  at  1 8°= 0  62^13 
(water=  ]).  Isopcntane  boils  at  30'>|i.  gr.  at  18''  =  0-628.  Both 
are  colourless,  very  mobile  liquids,  something  similar  to  chloro- 
form, miseible  with  ether  and  alcohol  in  every  proportion,  solvents 
for  fats;  they  burn  with  a  brilliant  white  flame. 


He.vane,  €^11^. 
Syn.  caproylic  hydride.     Five  isomers;  the  normal  one  occurs  ia 
petroleum,  bog-head,  and  cannel  tar;  it  is  the  principal  constituent 
of  the  most  volatile  petroleum-ether  (gasoline).     Boils  at  66- 
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«p.  gr.  at  17'*=0*663.  Colourless,  mobile  liquid,  of  faintly  ethereal 
«niell,  in.soluble  in  water,  itiiacible  with  cthcrj  alcohol,  acetone,  &c. 
(this  solubility  holds  good  for  all  the  higher  merabers  as  well). 
Bums  with  a  bright,  luminous  flame. 

Warren  found  another  hcxane  in  petroleum,  boiling  at  61°*3j 
which  Schorlcmraer  could  not  discover  in  the  same. 


I 


Heptane,  Q^\ll^. 

Slfn,  oenanthylic  hydride.  Nine  isomers  possible.  The  different 
tars  contain  the  normal  one,  boiling  at  98°,  «p.  gr.  atO°=0*7006, 
at  15°  =  0G886;  also  ethylisoamyl,  boiling  at  90°-3,  sp.  gr.  at 
0^=06969.  Mobile  liquids,  of  faint,  pleasaut  smell;  burn  with 
%  somewhat  smoking  flame. 


( 


Octane,  CgHja. 
Syn,  caprylic  hydride,  dibutyl,  ralyl.  Of  the  eighteen  possible 
isomers  one  boiling  at  119°  or  120°  (»p.  gr.  at  17°  =  0'719),  and 
another,  probably  the  normal  one,  boiling  at  124°  (ap,  gr.  at 
0°=0*7188),  have  been  found  in  petroleum,  boghead-,  and  coal-tan 
They  are  limpid  liquids  with  an  etherertl  smell  and  somewhat 
burning  taste.  The  ordinary  petroleum-spirit  (bcnzoUue)  of  com- 
merce contains  principally  heptane  and  octane. 

Nonane,  CgHjo. 

That  found  in  petroleum  boils  according  to  Wurtz  at  130-132° 
(sp.  gr.  at  6°=0-72 12,  smell  like  oranges) ;  according  to  Beilstein 
at  150*''8.  Which  is  right  ?  Relined  petroleum  (kerosene)  con- 
tains from  CftHjo  up  to  CieHj^  along  with  hydrocarbons  of  the 
formula  C^IIg^. 
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Decane,  ChjUm. 

Syn.  diamyl.  Foutnl  in  all  tars,  probably  the  isomer  dlisoamyl. 
Boils  at  158-iu9°  ;  at  —30°  it  geU  viscid  j  sp.  gr.  at  18°  =  0-736, 
Beilsteiu  states  that  the  boiling-point  is  161*^,  the  sp.  gr.  at 
16°  =  0'757.  O.  Jacobsen  *  has  J'ound  a  decane,  boiling  at  170^^ 
l71°,  iu  the  fraotions  of  light  coal-tar  oil  which  puss  over  between 
163°  and  168°,  along  with  pseudocumeue  and  mesityleue. 


•  Ann.  Chem.  clxzxiv.  p.  170. 
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Undecane,  C]iH;|. 
Found  in  American  petroleum.     Boils  at  180-182°;  8p.  gr.  at 
l6°=0-765. 

Difodecane,  CisIIjc. 

Sffft.  flicaproyl,  diliexyl,  laurylic  hydride.  Found  in  bog-bead 
tar  and  pctrolcnim.  An  oily  colourless  liquid,  with  a  pleasant, 
turpcntinc-likc  smL-ll,  boils  at  200-20^'^,  sp.  gr.  at  18'^=0-r568; 
burns  ^vith  u  lamiuous  ilame,  without  much  smoke. 

Higher  members, 
CjsHji,,  boiling-point  218-220°,  sp.  gr.  0*778 
CuH,o  n  236-210°      „      071K5 

CjfiHa,  „  258-262°       „       0809 

CioHs4  „  about  280° 


^olui  Paraffin 
contains  bodies  of  the  formula  017  11,-50  up  to  (V^^es  J  ^'^^  usually 
about  1  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  paruflin  found  in  the  bighcst- 
boibug  portions  of  real  coal-tar  isj  according  to  Perkin,  unlike 
ordinary  paraffin;  it  fuses  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  petroleum  or  naphtha.  The  proper  paraffins 
occur  pnncipally  in  tar  from  Scotch  and  Lancashire  ciinuel  coal.  '^ 

HYnaocARUONs  or  the  Ethylene  Seuies^  ^n^^2m  (Olekines). 

The  lowest  mcrabcra  of  this  scries  arc  gaseous  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  but  occur  constantly  iu  illuminating-gas,  and  probably 
dissolved  in  tar.  The  higher  onca  are  liquid;  the  highest,  solid. 
It  is  characteristic  of  all  to  unite  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  iodine,  forming  oily  liquids ;  with  bromine  especially  the  reaction 
is  very  violent.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
nou -saturated  compounds  (^*  dyad  radicals"},  iu  which  carbon 
occurs  doubly  tied,  so  that,  wlieu  one  of  these  ties  is  broken,  twa 
monovalent  atoms  can  attach  themselves  directly;  e.  g, 

HaC=-CHj  -f  Bra  =  BrII,C— CH^Br. 

Elbyleno       -|-broiniiie  =  elJiylBne  dibpomide. 

They  also  unite  readily  with  the  halogen  hydrides  HCl,  HRr,  and 
especially  ill ;  also  with  hypochloroua  acid,  forming  chlorhydrinea. 


<! 
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~t.  g.  Q\\^[0\\) — CHjCl,  Concentrated  sulplmric  acid  absorbs 
tliem,  the  lower  raembers  only  at  Liglier  temperatures,  also  by 
direct  attachment  and  formattou  of  sulpbonic  acids;  e.g. 


I 


HjC=CIIj  +  HO— SOa 


-OPI  =  HO— SOa— OCjH,, 

BuljiboTitiic  ncid. 


I 


From  this  it  follows  that  these  compounds  can  be  removed  from 
the  tar-oils  by  bromine  or  by  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid,  la 
ordinary  coal-tar  they  play  but  au  in9i*jnificant  part ;  but  they 
ccur  copiously  in  cauuel-coal  and  bog-head  tar. 


f 


Eihykne,  CjH^. 

Syn.  clayl.  Liquefies  at  0°  only  under  a  pressure  of  1-2^  atmo- 
spheres, at  — 110°  under  the  ordinary  pressure.     Sp.  gr,  0'978A. 

atcr  at  0°  dissolves  0*25  vol.;  at  15°,  0*16  vol.  Much  more 
issolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  petroleum  (abjut 
2J  vols.),  hence  probably  aUo  in  tar-oils.  Coueentrated  sulphuric 
acid  absorbs  it  on  prolonged  agitation,  better  at  160-175°  C, 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  much  more  quickly,  with  formation  of  ethiouic 
acid,  Armstrong  and  Miller*  have  found  it  in  the  "  hydro- 
carbou  *'  condeuscd  from  Pintsch  gas,  as  well  as  propylene,  uormal 

ylcnc,  normal  hexylene,  and  normal  heptylcue. 


Propyhnct  CJIg. 
Syn,  tritylene.    Not  yet  liquid  at  —14-0*,  possessing  an  alliaceous 
smell.     100  vols,  of  water  dissolve  at  0°  44  vols.,  at  15°  23  vols, ; 
absolute  alcohol  12-15  vols,,  glacial  acetic  acid  5  vols.     Its  che- 
mical befaanour  is  like  that  of  ethvleue. 


^ 


Bulylency  C^Hg. 

Syn,  tetrylene,  ditetryl.      Three  isomers  are  possible  and  known. 
First  condensed  by  Faraday  from  the  lighting-gas  obtaiued  from 
tty  oils,  by  strong  pressure.     Normal  butylene. 


^^rirsi  c( 
HhUyoU 

lioilf  at 


CH,— CH,— CH=CH,, 

5° ;  pscudobutylene, 

CH,— CH=CH— CH3, 


«  Joura.  Cheoi.  Soc  xlix.  p.  74i 
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at  -f  1°;  isobutylcnc. 


at  -7='or  -8°. 


(CH,)5C=Cn3, 
Amy/ene,  CjH 


10- 


St/n.  pentyleue,  valerene.  Of  the  five  possible  isomerSi  only  that 
is  well  kuown  Avliich  is  obtained  from  aniylic  alcohol  by  water- 
abstracting  reagents,  especially  zinc  chloride.  Whether  this  is 
identical  with  the  amylene  found  in  conl-tar*  and  much  more 
abundiiiitly  in  bogf-hcad  tar,  petrolcumj  &c.,  or  not,  is  not  quite 
certaiu;  but  tliis  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  case.  At  all  eveiita^ 
several  amylcncs  occur  in  tar,  probably  also  polymers.  fl 

Ordinary  uTjiylcne  is  a  limpid,  mobile  liquid,  of  cooling,  astringent, 
and  somewhat  ]uingent  tastCj  and  sinclling  somewhat  like  rotten 
cabbages.  Its  boiling-point  is  variously  stated  at  from  33**  to  42^'fl 
(that  obtained  from  amylic  alcohol  )>oils  at  39").  Sp.  gr.  at 
]0'=0'Gol9.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, but  indefinitely 
misciblc  with  alcohol.  Like  its  congeners  it  uuites  directly  with 
CI,  Br,  MCI,  H  Br,  HI,  also  with  NO^  and  HOCi.  Oxidizing  sub- 
stances (potassium  permanganate,  chromic  acid,  ifcc.)  convert  it 
into  fatty  acida,  carbon  dioxide,  ketones,  &c.  With  sulphuric  acid^H 
Berthclot  saysf,  it  yields  an  acid  isomer  to  sulphamylic  acid, 
which  Erlenmeycrt  could  not  find.  However  this  mny  be,  all  the 
isomers  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  soi 
of  them  even  when  it  is  not  fully  concentrated. 

Amylene  was  used  for  some  time  as  au  anaesthetic,  in  lieu 
chloroform. 

Hexylene,  C^Hi*. 
Sijn,  caproylene.  Of  the  many  isomers,  tar  seems  to  contain^ 
essenlially  the  normal,  the  only  one  pretty  well  kuown  ;  but  other 
isomers  are  probibly  present  as  well.  Normal  hcxylene  is  a  colour- 
less, mobile  liquid,  smelling  like  amylene,  boiling  at  G8-70°;  sp,  gr. 
at  0°  =  0'(>99E>;  insoluble  in  water,  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol;  chemically  quite  analogous  to  amylene.  Sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  ^  vol.  water,  dissolves  in  the  cold  its  volume  of  hcxy- 
lene, from  which  mixture  secondary  hexylic  alcohol  soon  separates. 

•  llelbini^,  Ann.  der  Chem.  clxxii,  p.  281.  Wateon  Smith  (priv.  comm.)  haa 
nl5io  Found  anivlene  in  the  first  runningfi  of  Loudon  tar,  along  with  carbon 
biaulpliiiie.. 

t  Conipt.  Kend.  hi.  p.  1242,  %  Zeit*«hr.  f.  Chemie,  18fl5,  p.  302. 
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ncentrated  sulphuric  acid  colours  it  reddish  brown,  gives  oflf 
S0»  and  turns  it  into  a  thick  oil. 


I 


Heptylene,  C;!!)^. 
Syn-  cenanthylene.  Like  the  above,  fouud  in  bog-head  tar, 
A  limpid,  mobile  liquid  with  an  alliaceous  smell.  Bella  at  94i' 
(PelouzeandCahours),  96°  (Schorlemmer),  99^  (C.G.Williams), 
Sp.  gr.  at  18^=0-718  (C.  G.  WillKiniH),  at  17°'5  =  0-7388  (Selior- 
lemmer).  Its  chemical  behanour  is  like  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
compounds. 


Aromatic  Additiov-products,  C^Han. 

According  to  Beilstein  and  Kurbatow*,  the  hydrocarbons  of 
Caucasian  petroleum  having  the  formula  C^H^n  arc  not  identical 
with  the  compounds  of  the  preceding  series  j  such  occur  also  in 
American  petroleum  along  with  heptaue  &c.  They  were  found 
identical  with  the  hydrogen-addition  products  of  aromatic  hydro- 

bons  discovered  by  Wreden-f,  viz. : — 

Sp.  gr.  at  0°.  Boih  at 

Hexnhydrobenzene CJI,a         ()-76  69'C. 

Hexahydrotoluene  CjHu        0772  97 

Hexaliydroisoxylene    CoHu        0777         118 

Schiitzenbergcr  and  lonincj,  who  confirm  the  above,  propose 
the  na.me paroffenes  for  these  compounds,  inactive  towards  bromine, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Armstrong  and  Miller^  have 
found  these  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C«Il2„,  which 
they  call  "  pseudolefines,''  in  the  "  hydrocarbon  *'  condensing  from 
Piutsch  gas, 

Markownikoffll,  without  denying  the  existence  of  hcxahydro- 
benieue  &c.,  declares  that  most  of  what  has  been  taken  for  these 
compounds  belongs  to  a  new  class  of  compounds  which  he  cuUs 
"aaphthene8,''audof  which  very  little  is  known  up  to  the  present. 

•  Ber.  deutsche  chem.  Ges.  1880,  pp.  1818,  2024 

t  Liflbig'tf  Annalen,  clxxavii.  p.  I6C. 

X  Compt.  Rend.  xci.  p.  S'2f^. 

§  Joum.  Cbera.  Soc.  xljx.  p.  UO. 

II  Add.  Chem.  Pharm.  ccxxiiv.  p.  80. 
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Hy»uocaruon8  of  the  Acetylene  Seuiks,  CnllaH-s 

Acetylene  itself,  CjHy,  is  a  gas,  and  caa  ouly  be  dissolved  in  very 

small  quantity  in  tar.     Schorlcnuner*  has  fouiKl  in  the  lijjht  oil 

from  caiiucl  coal,  after  treatraeut  with  sulpimric  acid,  polymers  of 

the  acetylene  aeries  having  the  general  formula  (C,.H2„_2)a,  viz.; — 


CiJIjo,  boiling  at  21(yC. 
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They  are  colourless  oily  liquids,  lighter  than  water,  smelling 
like  carrots  or  parsnips.  They  unite  directly  with  bromine, 
with  a  violent  reaction;  in  concentrated  nitric  acid  they  dissolve; 
and  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  oily  nitro-corapounds 
separate.  Since  the  original  oils  Ixjiled  l>elow  120",  they  cannot  | 
have  contained  these  bodies,  but  those  of  the  acetylene  series,  " 
CnH}ii.9>  itself.  In  coal-tar  they  probably  play  even  a  less  im- 
portant part  than  in  nmnel-tar.  But  to  acetylene  itself  a  very 
important  function  iu  the  formation  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons  is 
aefchbed  (see  below). 

Aihjiene,  CJT,. 

Normnf  aUykne,  CIIj  — C^CH,  discovered  in  18(51  by  Sawitsch 
and  by  Markownikoff.  Colourless  gas,  smelling  like  acctylenCj 
soluble  in  water  and  especially  in  alcohol, 

hoalli/ie/ie ,  CH9  =  C  =  CIIs,  discovered  iu  1872  by  Aarlaud. 

The  allylenes  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  exist  in  coaUtarj  but 
it  is  must  probable  that  they  occur  there  aud  play  an  important 
function  like  that  of  acetylene. 

Crotonylene,  C^IFfl. 
Discovered  in  1863  by  Caventou;  since  tlien  prepared  synthe- 
tically and  found  iu  eoal-tarf  and  in  Pintsch  tarj.  Pos>ibly 
the  latter  is  isomeric  wiih  the  crotonyleue  from  coal-tar,  and  is 
not  a  true  acetylene.  A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  18°,  Pro- 
bably ethyl-aectylene,  QjlI^.C— CM,  or  else  dimethylene-ethane, 
CH2  =  CII  — ClI=CIl2,  or  else  dimcthylacctylcne, 
ClIa.C=C.Cll,. 

♦  Cbem.  Now8,  xiii.  p.  263, 

t  Caventou,  Bull.  Soc.  Ohim.  [2]  xix.  p.  24«'i;   ll«lbing,  Ann.  der  Chemie, 
cUiii.  p.  2f<\, 

\  Aruutrun^  Bi:d  Miller,  .lourn.  Cbmu.  Stjc.  xlix.  p.  K). 
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Hexoykne,  CcHio. 
Sijn,  diallyl.     A  colourless  liquid,  with  a  penetrating  alliaceous 
•mcU,  boiUng  at  76-80°;  sp.  gr.  at  13''=0-71. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  Series  Qn^l^m-A* 
One  such,  nonone,  C.>Hi4,  the  next  lower  humologne  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  has  hcen  found  by  Tawildarow*  in  tar,  visi.  in  tho 
portion  distilling  after  cumenc,  between  170®  and  190°.  On  frac- 
tionating, moat  came  over  at  171^.  This  body  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  in  a  pure  state;  and  its  existence  cannot  be 
0OD»idered  completely  established. 

Roscoef,  in  *'  first  runnings"  from  coal-tar,  discovered  a  com- 
pound spontaneously  formed  by  polymerization  of  the  fractiou 
boiling  at  30",  and  exhibiting  the  composition  CioH,;,  melting  at 
^B2  *9.  He  considers  it  jifiwsiblc  it  may  have  been  formed  from 
^Bb/^/enr,  C(H«,  but  u  search  for  that  body  proved  uuHucccssful. 

^^  Hydrocarbons  ok  the  Benzene  Sebies,  C„H2„_^. 

The  coraptiunds  of  this  series,  which  commence  tho  large  class 
of  the  so-called  aromatic  compounds,  arc  specifically  characteristic 
of  coal-tar.     They  occur  also  in  the  tar  from  wood,  browucoal, 
jhale,  &c.,  but   therein    occupy  a   subordinate   position  J.      But 
ley  are  also  formed  by  many  reactions ;  above  all  by  the  action 
heat,  partly  from  their  own  higher  homologucs  or  other  deri- 
Ltives,  partly  by  the  decora {Mjsition  or  by  the  molecular  conden- 
ition  of  fatty  compounds.     By  the  action  of  high  temperatures, 
p.  g.  by  passing  the  vapour    throu>;li    red-hot    tubes,   bt-nzenc   is 
formed  not  merely  from  toluene,  xylene,  styroleue,  &c.,  but  also 
from  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  ethyleucj  methane,  frcqueutly  along  with 
uphthulcne;  e.ff, 

4C,H8=3CJffl  +  C,oH,  +  61L 

•  Z^^ilwhr.  f.  CliPmie  (1?),  18(JH,  iv.  p.  278. 

t  Joiirn.  rhnni.  S«jc.  xlni,  p.  'WtU. 

t  llArkon-iukotl'(Anu.  Chem.  Phnrm.  ccxxxiv.  p.  80)  has  found  in  CaucftfiiAn 
^troleum  large  qujinlitie*  ol'  bt.'uzene,  toluem*,  xylenes,  ptwuilocuiut'iie,  mtaity- 
IflBc,  4tireue,  istxIurHne,  diethyltoluenc,  and  other  hydrocnrboru  of  the  fonnid» 
''i'Hh*  C,,n,3,  C\JIu.  C„llu'  ^f  these  discoveries,  which  tn  certainly  ia 
oppowtion  to  the  assertions  of  all  pruviouA  invcatii^ilorfl,  wtire  continni-d,  it 
'^<nild  become  doubtfiU  how  much  of  the  aromatic  hydrucarboiiH,  found  ufter 
fiaiiifr  petroleum  rfj«idues  Ihniu^h  red>hot  tube^,  am  newly  formed,  and  how 
McLwiu  aiready  prt-exi;jtvat  in  the  oH^nal  substiiuce. 
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Of  course,  even  more  highly  condensed  molecules,  such  as 
anthracene,  phenanthrcne,  cbrysene,  &c.,  are  formfd  in  a  simihir 
way,  hydrogen  heing  eliminated.  By  passing  the  mixed  vapoui-s 
of  beuKcne  and  toluene  tlirough  red-hot  tubes,  Carnelley  *  obtained 
naphthalene,  diphenyl,  paratolylphenyl,  orthoparadiphenyl,  two 
methylene  diphenylenes,  pliciiatilhrene,  anthracene,  puradiphenyl- 
benzene,  a  hydrocarbon  Ca-.-Hg^,  a  liquid  hydrocarbun  fusing  at  13° 
and  boiling  at  2J>0-.3JC°,  two  other  liquid  hydrocarbons  (or  mix- 
tures of  hydrocarbons)  boiling  at  359-383'  and  401-127°,  and 
solid  black  bitumen. 

It  thus  becomes  conceivable  why  (as  stated  on  p.  17)  destructive 
distillation  at  lower  temperatures  yields  moi*e  of  fatty  bodies  and 
less  of  permanent  gases,  at  higher  temperatures  more  of  aromatic 
compounds  and  more  of  permanent  gases,  and  why,  by  passing 
the  heavy  hydrocarbons  of  the  fatty  class  (from  wood-tar,  shale-tar, 
petroleum,  &c.)  through  red-hot  tubes,  benzene  and  its  derivatives 
can  be  prepared  ou  a  large  scale  (p.  1>U). 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  formation  of  these 
bodies  seems  to  be  played  by  acetylene.  According  to  Bertbelotfj 
on  heating  acetylene  over  mercury  in  a  bent  glass  tube  up  to  the 
Boftening-point  (Le,  to  a  dark  red)  there  was  produced,  along  with 
a  number  of  secondary  products  occurring  in  small  quantity,  a 
large  amount  of  benzene,  styrolene,  naphthalene,  retene,  &c.  At 
a  bright  red  heat  another  kind  of  decomposition  set  in  j  then  acety- 
lene was  almost  completely  split  up  into  its  elements.  Berthelot 
consequently  views  benzene  as  triacetylene,  styrolene  as  tetrace- 
tylenCj  retene  as  enneacetylene  :  thus, 

SCjHj  =  CflH«,     benzene; 
4C3HJ   =   CtjHg,     styrolene; 
QCsHj  =  CigHie,  retene;  &c. 

The  fatty  bodies  likewise  yield  acetylene  under  the  action  of 
heat ;  and  Berthelot  ascribes  the  formation  of  aromatic  compounds, 
always  observed  in  this  case,  to  the  secondary  condensation  of 
acetylene  by  itself  and  with  other  compounds. 

Similar  concluHions  are  arrived  at  by  O.  Jacobsen  J,  who,  besides 


•  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  Nov.  1880,  p.  701. 

t  Couijit.  KenJ.  Ixii.  pp.  905, 1)47. 

I  Bor.  deutoche  chem.  Ges.  1877,  p.  Sfi3, 
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acetylene,  assumes  its  next  homologTie,  allylcue,  CjH^,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  synthesis.     This  is  shown  by  these  equations : 

SCjHj  =  C«He,  benzene  j 

2C,H,   +   CsH^  =  CyHg,  toluene; 

CjH,   +2C3H4  -  CfeHjo;  xylenes  (three); 

aCjH^  =  C9H13,  mesitylene  and  psendocumene. 

This  hypothesis  would  explain  why, 

1st,  besides  benzene^  only  those  homologues  occur  the  lateral 
chains  of  which  consist  of  methyl*; 

2nd,  the  methylbenzenes  found  in  tar-oil  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  tri -derivatives ; 

3nl,  of  all  possible  tri-derivatives  only  mesitylene  and  pseudo- 
cumene  are  present ; 

4th^  all  three  xylenes  occur  in  tar-oil. 

(The  last  is  made  clear  by  the  graphic  reaction  schemes  given  in 
the  original.) 

Allyleue  has  not  yet  been  observed  among  the  products  of 
destructive  distillation ;  but  Jacobsen  ascribes  tbis  to  its  easier 
condensation,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering  small  quantities 
of  it  mixed  with  acetylene. 

Even  on  Jacobsen's  theory  the  formation  of  the  otlier  hydro- 
carlx)ns  occurring  in  tar  can  only  be  explained  by  clLminatioa  of 
hydrogen,  as  shown  by  Auschiitzf  : 

5C,Ha   =   Cit^Hs    +   2H 
CioHg  +   2C3Ha  =   C14H10  +  2H. 

Anthracene  and  phenanthrene  might  also  be  formed  by  a  con- 
densation of  ditoluene : 

2C,H8  =   CwHio   H-  6H, 

It  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  Jacobsen's  theory,  that  tar  has 
certainly  been  found  to  contain  only  lucthylatiid  benzene  homo- 
logues, exactly  those  mentioned  by  him,  but  neither  cumene 
(isopropylbenzene),  nor  propylbcnzene,  nor  ethylmethylbenzene. 

*  Jacobflen  hinuelf  has  had  to  modify  (bia  part  of  bis  theory.  In  the 
'Benchte,'  iy8<3,  p.  2615,  he  declareii  it  to  be  proved  that  coal-tar  contains 
bensene  aubntitutioD-producU  with  lung«r  luleml  chaius,  but  he  was  not  ublo 
ti)  obtain  these  In  aufflcient  quantity  to  id(  luif;  them. 

t  lior.  deutadi.  cheiu.  Oe».  iHT^i,  i».  J215. 
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It  is  true  that  older  treatises  enumerate  cymene  (methyl-isopro- 
pylhenzene)  as  a  constituent  of  tar,  but  upon  insufficient  evidence;  fl 
80  tliat  nowadays  cymene  is  not  considered  to  be  present  in  tar,  ^ 
But  aince  K.  E.  Schulze  has  discovered  tctrametliylbcnzene  in 
coal-tar,  Jacobscn^s  theory  can  no  longer  be  upheld  without  some 
modification*  K,  E.  Sehuke  himself*  has  originated  another 
theory  on  the  formation  of  theliydrocarbons  found  in  coal-tar.  He 
believes  the  phenols  to  be  the  primary  products,  and  the  hydro- 
carijons  to  be  formed  from  them  by  thcsplittiufj-off  of  the  elements 
of  water  (conip,  p.  89). 

Benzene,  C^Hg. 
St/n,  benzol  (this  word  is  now  mostly  used  for  the  commercial 
mixture  of  benzene,  toluene.  Sec.  in  varying  quantity),  phenylic  ^ 
hydride.     It  was  discovered  iu  1825,  by  Faraday,  in  the  liquid  H 
separating  from  condensed  oil-gas.      Mitschcrlich,  in   1K33,  pre- 
pared  it  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benzt>atc,  determined  its       i 
empirical  formula,  and  conferred  upon  it  its  present  name;   hQ^| 
also  discovered   nitrobenzene.      Its   first  discovery  in  coal-tar  is 
claimed  by  Leigh^  who  states  that  his  communication  to  that  effect 
made    to  the  British  Association  meeting  in  184)2  was  omittedfl 
to  be  mentioned  in  its  lieport  by  an  oversight  f.     At  all  events 
that  obaervatiou  rcmaioed  unknown  and  sterile;  and  the  credit  of   , 
having,  in  184?5j  distinctly  recognized  the  presence  of  benzene  iq^fl 
coal-tar,  and  proved  it  by  trausformiug  it  into  nitrobc^nzene  and 
aniline,  will  not  be  denied  to  A.  \V.  HofinanuJ.     The  process  for 
obtaining  it  in  any  quantity  from  coal-tar  was  worked  out  iu  his^l 
laboratory  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Charles  Mansfield  §,  who  carried 
out   the  process  on  the  large  scale  and  minutely  described  the 
principle   of   dephlcgmation   for    separating   the    various    hydro- 
carbons ;  he  distinctly  pointed  out  that  the  apparatus  employed  ia 
rectifying  spirit  might  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  even  with 
greater  advantage  tlian  for   spirit  of  wine  itself  |] — a  suggcstiou 
usually,  but  erroneously,  stated  to  be  due  to  E.  Kopp,  who  first 
speaks  of  it  iu  18(30  ^,    Mansfield  fell  a  victim  to  bis  discovery.    On 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  vol.  ccxxvii.  p,  1-43. 
t  MouilL'ur  Sciontif.  1^0-%  p.  440. 
X  Add.  Cbt^m.  Pbai*m.  liv.  p.  204. 

§  EnKl.  Tatent  ^o.  ll^W,  of  Nov.  11, 184/  ;  Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc.  L  p. 
I)  Lrcturc  nt  the  Roj-aI  In^titutiou,  April  27, 1640. 
f  Mouiteur  Scieutif.  ItiOO,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 
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the  17th  of  Febraary,  1854-,  he  was  occupied  with  the  distillatioa 
of  benzene  on  a  somewhat  large  scale  for  the  Paris  Exhibitioni 
when  the  liquid  in  the  retort  boiled  over  and  took  fire,  burning 
him  so  severely  that  he  died  in  a  few  days. 

Mansfield  already  utilized  the  property  possessed  by  benzene 
(observed  first  by  Faraday),  of  crystallizing  at  0^,  for  preparing  it 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  It  is  allowed  to  freeze  in  a  freezing- 
mixture;  the  liquid  portion  is  pressed  out;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
operation  is  repeated.  Ilofmann*  has  shown  that  the  crystals 
easily  enclose  mother-liquor,  which  causes  the  product  to  contain 
toluene.  Hence  he  prescribes  preventing  the  formation  of  large 
crystals  and  completely  separating  the  mother-liquor  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  for  which  purpose  he  describes  a  convenient 
laboratory- apparatus. 

Benzene  is  fonncd,  on  the  one  hand,  by  synthesis  (condensation) 
from  acetylene  and  other  fatty  compounds  of  simpler  molecular 
constitution,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  splitting-up  of  more  complex 
compounds,  both  fatty  and  aromatic^  in  both  cases  by  the  action 
of  strong  heat.  In  sealed  tubes  it  remains  unchanged  even  when 
heated  to  4(KP  C.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  stable  organic 
compounds;  but  on  passing  through  red-hot  tubes  it  also  is 
decomposed,  more  highly  condensed  hydrocarbons,  cspocially 
diphenyl,  being  formed  (Bcrthelot,  Schnlze  f,  Schmidt  J,  Bohr  nnd 
Ton  Dorp§).  Passed  through  red-hot  tubes  along  with  ethylene, 
it  yields  styrolcnc,  naphthalene,  diphenyl,  nccnaphthcne,  anthra- 
cene, &c.  (Bcrthelot),  all  of  which  must  consequently  he  found  in 
crude  illuminating-gas  and  the  tar  therefrom. 

Benzene  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  of  peculiar  smell.  Its 
boiUng-point  is  stated  at  80-81*  (Mansfield),  80^"4  at  a  pressure 
of  760  millim.  (Kopp),  8ff-l  (Wurrun),  HO°3f3  (Rcgnault), 
Adriceuz  ll  found  that  benzene  prepared  from  tar  boils  at  80°'53- 
80°-62,  that  from  benzoic  acid  at  80^-60-80''fi7.  The  temperature 
of  a  boiling  mixture  of  benzene  and  water  is  08*^*5,  that  of  the  mixed 
vapours  C9*^'l  II.  At  O'^  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which 
fuse  at  4**45  (Regnault)  or  7*  (Mitscherlich).     The  crystals  are 


•  Ber.  deutflch.  cbem.  Ges.  1871,  p.  162. 

t  Ann.  Chem.  clxxiv.  p.  201. 

;  Ber.  deatftcK  chem.  Ges.  1874,  p.  1365. 

I  Ibid.  1873,  p.  441. 

%  NBumaoD,  Ber.  deutsch.  chem.  Get.  1877,  p.  142. 


$  Ihid,  1873,  p.  723. 
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ortborlionjl>ic  prisms,  whose  axes  a  :  b  :  c  have  the  ratio 
0-891  :  1  :  0-799*.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  =08991  (Kopp), 
at  15^=0-884  (Mcndekjeff) ;  at  0^=0*8957,  at  15*^  =  0*8820 
(Warren).  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  stated  by  Kopp  for  the 
temperature  t°  (between  ll"!  and  81°'4)  to  be 
V,  =  1  +  OOUl  171(>2G^  +  0-00000127755/' +  0•000000008064«/^ 
Adrieeuz  gives  the  following  table  for  the  specific  gravity  of 
beazene  (from  benzoic  acid)  : — 


I 


Temp. 

Sp.gr. 

Volume. 

Temp. 

8p.gr. 

Volume. 

o 
0 

0-900S3 

1 

4 

0-852»l 

1-05550 

5 

0  mw2 

inOfi82 

50 

0-84748 

1-06238 

10 

0-88082 

l-OlIftO 

55 

0-84198 

l-0«924 

15 

0-884(^ 

HilTlH 

60 

os:tr»42 

1-07(W7 

ao 

087M0 

1-02367 

ft5 

0-.S3078 

1-08370 

25 

0-87417 

l-OLn>79 

70 

0-82505 

H»9123 

30 

0-8(W91 

HKttHia 

75 

0-81923 

1-09808 

85 

0-86362 

1-04238 

80 

0  81331 

1-10G06 

40 

0-85829 

1-04887 

The    specific   gravity   of  benzene    from  tar-oil  he  found   at  (f 
=0-90122  and  0-90129.  fl 

The   specific   heat  of   benzene   between    19°  and   46°=O'i50 
(Kopp).     Its  refraction-index  f  fcr  the  liiic  A  ia  l*159;i;  for  D  it 
is  1-5050;  and  for  H,  1*5307;   Adrieenz  gives  1*4957  at  15°  2  J 
for  D.  ^ 

Benzene  is  not  merely  a  most  important  substance  for  industrial 
purposes,  but  even  more  so  for  theoretical  chemistry.     The  euor-  fl 
mous  array  oF  aromatic  compounds  are  all  derived  from  benzene. 
It  would  seem  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  one's  way  through  this 
interminable  field,  if  Kckule's  celebrated  theory  of  theconstitutioaB 
of  benzene  had  not  brought  light  and  order  into  it.     It  can  be^* 
stated  without  fear  of  eontraditrtion,  that  without  Kekule's  hexagon 
formula  nothing  like  so  many  and  so  important  aromatic  com- 
pounds would   have   been   discovered    as   there   have   been ;    his 
hypothesis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  suggestive  that 
have  ever  been  projiounded  in  Chemistry. 

Nearly  all  chemists  agree  with  Kekuld  in  assuming  that  the  six 
carbon  atoms  of  benzene  are  united  in  a  closed  chain  (nucleus]. 


I 


•  Groth,  Pogg.  Ann.  cili.  p,  31. 

t  Qladstooe;  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.  1870,  vol  zxiii.  p.  152. 
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'and  that,  of  the  four  bonds  of  each  atom,  three  are  satisfied  by 
"Other  carbon  atoms  of  the  same  nucleus,  the  fourth  being  satisfied 
by  hydrogen  atoms.  But  opinions  differ  on  the  special  kind  of 
bond;  and  it  docs  not  seem  the  place  here  to  enter  into  thia 
theoretical  discussion,  which  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  benzene  is  usually  represented  merely 
by  the  figure  of  a  hexagon,  and  its  derivatives  by  attaching  the 
resj)€ctive  groups  to  tlie  corners,  whilst  the  empty  corners  are 
understood  to  be  filled  with  hydrogen  atoms. 

Benzene  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
communicate  its  smell.  It  is  easily  soluhle  in  alcohol,  ether, 
▼ood-spirit,  acetone,  &c.  It  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur*,  phos- 
phorus (when  hot),  and  (very  easily)  fats,  ethereal  oils,  resins,  &c. 
It  is  easily  inflammable,  as  well  as  its  vapour,  which  necessitates 
great  precaution  in  storing  it  in  quantity.  It  burns  with  a 
•trougly  smoking  flame.  Ordinary  eoal-gas  passed  through  benzene 
gains  very  much  in  illuminating-power;  Berthclot  even  ascribes 
that  of  (Paris)  lighting-gas  essentially  to  the  benzene  contained  in 
it,  whilst  formerly  substances  of  the  ethylene  series  received  the 
credit.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Frankland,  of 
Knoblauch  f,  &c.,  and  is  now  pretty  generally  assumed  to  be  correct. 
Even  atmospheric  air  passed  through  benzene  yields  a  mixture  buru- 
iug  with  a  bright  flame,  upon  which  property  Mansfield  at  that  time 
(before  the  discovcrj'  of  the  aniline  colours)  founded  his  hopes  of  an 
industrial  utilization  of  benzene.  Frauklaud  and  Thorne  |  have 
made  a  quantitative  investigation  of  the  illumiuating-povrcr  of 
benzene  when  mixed  in  the  state  of  vapour  with  nuuluntinous 
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Benzene,  on  being  inspirated  iu  breathings  causes  first  a  quick- 
ening of  the  pulse  and  the  respiration,  afterwards  stupefaftion, 
and  in  large  doses  (e.  ff.  50  g.  for  a  cat)  it  pro<luces  death.  In 
the  case  of  men,  the  inspiration  of  10  grammes  beuzeue  causes 
headache,  giddiness,  inclination  to  vomiting,  coughing,  and 
sleepiness.  40  to  50  grammes  produce  ansesthesia,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  chloroform,  with  violent  perspiration^  sometimes  with 

•  The  somewh.it  coiwiderahle  sohihiiity  of  sulphur  in  bi>iizcnu  and  ether  (al«o 
e  h^avy  tar-oib*)  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  E.  Peloiize,  junior  (^Compt. 
ud.  Ixviii.  p.  1I7U,  Uix.  p,  Sd). 
T  ller.  deulsch.  cbem.  Ges,  1881,  p.  240. 
X  Chtjm.  NewB,  xxxvij.  pp.  30,  72. 
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all  the  nppearancca  of  druukcuness.  The  workmen  often  complain 
of  "  ant-creeping  "  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  owing  to  the  oily 
aecrctious  of  the  skiii  being  dissolved.  For  all  that,  the  men 
working  in  india-rubber  works,  and  continually  exposed  to  benzene 
vajiours,  enjoy  normal  health. 

The  changes  undergone  by  benzene  when  passed  through  rcd-j 
hot  tubes  have  been  mentioned  above  (p,  115). 

Conceutratcd  t*u]phurio  ueid  at  theordinary  temperature  acts  very 
little  upon  benzene,  for  which  reason  the  latter  can  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  that  acid.     Even  then,  ordinary  benzene  contains  ■ 
some  thiophen  (see  below),  which  can  be  removed  by  more  ener- 
getically agitating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  till  the  "  indopheninc      i 
reaction/'    that   is,   a  blue    colour   imparted    to    isatin,    is    no  fl 
longer  yielded    {V.  Meyer).      But  on  heating  benzene  monosul- 
phonic  acid  (Celli  .  SO3II)   is  formed,  and  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures, or  more  easily  by  fuming  sulphuric    acid,  benzene  disul- 
phonic  acid   (C<iH^(S03H),).      Concentrated  nitric  acid  converts 
benzene  into  nitro-com pounds  (mono-  and  diuitrobenzene),  upon 
which  its  detection,  its   estimation,   and,  to  a  great  extent,  it«^| 
industrial    application    are    based.     Oxidizing   reagents,   such   as 
potassium  permanganate,  manganese  dioxide,  chromic  acid,  &c.,  act 
upon  it  but  little  and  with  formation  of  complex  products.    Chlorine 
and  bromine  yield  with  it  addition  and  substitution  products. 


ctier^l 


Toluene,  CrH8=C«HB .  CHj. 

Syn.  methylbenzcne.     It  was  discovered,  in  1838,  by  Pclleti< 
and  "NValter,  iu  the  eondensation-proclucts  from  tlie  manufacture 
of  rosin-gas,  and  was  called  "  retinaphlha."     Afterwards  Deville 
obtained  it  by  destructive  distillation  of  tolu  balsam;  thcnameo£^| 
toluene  (toluol)  was  given  to  it  by  Berzelius.     Mansticld  found  it^^ 
in  coal-tar;  and  it  has  since  been  met  with  in  many  mineral  oils. 
Its  formation,  together  with  that  of  analogous  compounds,  has  been 
mentioned   above.      It    is    obtained  from  coal-tar  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  if  necessary   in   a  state  of  great  purity,  and  is 
largely  employed,  partly  for  the  manufacture  of  colouring-matters, 
partly  as  a  solvent.     It  is  more  diflieult  to  prepare  iu  a  perfectly 
pure  state  tlmn  benzene,  because  it  docs  not  crystallize. 

The  received  theory  admits  only  one  toluene;  and  iu  fact  it  has 
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proved  by  Bertbclot*   and    Rosenstiehlf  that  all  toluenes, 
vrLatever  may  be  tlicir  orifpn,  arc  identical. 

Toluene  is  a  colourless,  mobile,  strongly  refractive  liquid.  Its 
boiling-point  is  110°  (Wilson),  or  IIT  (Wilbrand  and  Beilstein), 
or  llO'^S  (Warren).  It  does  not  solidify  at  —20°.  lu  specific 
gravity  at  0°  =0*8824,  at  15°  =0  8720  (Warren);  or  at  0^ 
=  0-8811,  at  15°  =08702  (Lougninine).  The  latter  states  iU 
volume  at  the  temperature  t,  if  at  0°=  1,  as 

V,=  H- 0001028/ +  0000001779/*. 

Derille  gives  1'4899  as  its  refraction-index. 

The  smell  of  toluene  is  rather  different  from  that  of  benzene. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  communicates  its  smell  to  it;  it  is 
miscible  with  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  bisulphide,  &c.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine,  fats,  &c.  When  ignited,  it  burns 
with  a  bright  and  strongly  smoking  Hamc.  Passed  through  red- 
hot  tubes  it  yields  benzcnCj  naphthalene,  anthracene,  phenan- 
threne,  &c. 

According  to  Berthelot,  toluene  possesses,  similarly  to  oil  of 
turpentine,  the  property  of  rendering  oxygen  active ;  when  toluene 
is  shaken  up  with  a  very  dilute  tepid  solution  of  indigo  in  the 
presence  of  air,  dccolorization  takes  place.  [This  statement  seems 
to  require  confirmation.  Watson  Smith  has  many  times  tried  the 
experiment,  but  never  succeeded.] 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  toluene  on  heating  and 
longed  shaking ;  fuming  acid  docs  so  much  more  quickly.     In 

s  two  isomeric  sulplionie  acids  are  formed.  Nitric  acid  of  less 
than  r42sp.  gr.  does  not  act  uj>ou  it  when  cold  ;  but  fuming  uitric 
acid  does  so  violently,  even  more  so  than  upon  benzene,  nitro- 
products  up  to  trinitrotoluene  being  formed.  Oxidizing  agents 
(dilute  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  potassium  permanganate)  convert 
it  into  benzoic  acid,  but  only  with  difficulty  and  great  loss,  so  that 
Ect  oxidation  is  scarcely  practised  on  an  industrial  scale. 


^^ns 


Xylenes,  CbHio=C,H,(CH|),. 

Syn,  dimethylbenzene.  Xylene  (i.  e,  a  mixture  of  the  isomers) 
was  discovered  in  1850,  by  Caliours,  in  crude  wood-naphtha.  In 
coal-tar  it  was  found  by  Rittbausen  and  Church.     Latterly  it  has 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1860,  xi.  p.  881.  t  Ibid,  xi  p.  386. 
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1 


been  synthetically  produced  by  Friedel  and  Craffts,  by  treating 
benzene  or   toluene   with    methyltc   chloride  in  the  presence  of^ 
aluminium  chloride. 

Fittig  first  proved  in  1869*  that  coal-tar  xylene  is  not  a  homo-j 
gcneous  body  ;  he  stated  it  to  contain  90  per  cent,  metaxylene  and 
10  pamxylenc.  But  O.  Jacobseiif  has  proved  the  presence  of 
orthoxylene,  and  estimates  tlie  ]>rr>portion  at  70~-7a  per  cent. 
metaxylene,  20-25  paraxyleuCj  and  10-15  orthoxylene  ;  in  any  case 
different  tars  will  ditl'er  iu  this  respect  (eomp.  Chap.  XII.). 

Crude  xylene,  that  is  xylene  which  has  not  been  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  (by  which  considerahle  quantities  of  orthoxyleue 
must  be  dissolved),  must  contain  much  more  orthoxylctie  than  wfts 
found  by  Jacobscn  in  the  refined  article  examined  by  him.  This 
supposition  (thrown  out  by  the  author  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
■work,  p.  44)  has  been  com  firmed  by  Jacoljsent,  who  found  up  to] 
25  per  cent,  of  orthoxyiene  in  crude  coal-tar  xylene. 

Orihoxyknej  CgH^     oij^/o\-  ^*  *  colourless  liquidj  whose  pleasant 

aromatic  smell  differs  from  that  of  its  isomers.      It  boils  at  141- 
143'^j  and  is  not  yet  solid  at  —22°.      It  dissolves  iu  concentrated^ 
sulphuric  acid,  formiug  uiie  sulphouic  acid.       Dilute  nitric  acidH 
forma  orthotolnylie  acid,  fusing  at  102"^;  potassium  permanganate 
forms  phthalic  acid ;    chromic  acid   entirely   burns  it  up.      The 
Bulphochloridc  melts  at  52°,  the  sulphamide  at  144^,  ^| 

Metaxylene  {syn.  isoxylene),  CgH^     riu    ;.j|»  boils  at   139°,  is 

alao  soluble  in  concentrated  Hulphuric  acid,  two  sulphonic  acids 
being  formed.  Dilute  nitric  acid  forms  metatoluylic  acid,  of 
100°  fusing-point ;  potassium  permanganate  and  chromic  acid  form 
isophthalic  acid.  There  are  two  sulphochlorides,  one  melting  at 
34'^,  the  other  liquid;  the  two  sulphamides  melt  at  137^  and  96° 
respectively.     Specific  gravity  of  melaxylenc  =  0  8008  at  19°. 

Paraxyl€ne,Cill~^}^,^  W    melte  at  15°   and  boils  at  lar'S- 
— CHa  [4) 

138°.     Possesses  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  orthoxylene,  but  witl 
a  faint  smell  of  anieeed  superadded.      According  to  Glinzcr  and 


i 


•  Ann.  der  Chemie,  cliiL  p.  265, 

t  Uer.  dvutach.  chem.  Ge».  1Q77,  p.  1009. 
X  Bcriclite,  1681,  p.  2028, 
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^tlig,  its  ftp.  gr.  (not  quite  pure)  at  18^'5=0*8r)25.  It  ib  very  little 
acted  upon  even  by  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  but  faintly 
fuming  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  it,  forming  a  sulpliouic  acid  which 
can  be  precipitated  by  water  and  purified  by  rccrystallizationj  and 
from  which  by  dry  distillation  pure  paraxylene  is  regenerated.  This 
behaviour  shows  how  it  can  be  isolated.  Dilute  nitric  acid  forms 
paratoluylic  acid,  melting  at  178°;  potassium  permanganate  and 
chromic  acid  form  terephthalic  acid.  The  sulphochloride  melts  at 
26°,  thesulphamidcat  148°.  The  tar  isomers  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  separated  in  the  following  way  (Jacobaen).  As  much 
as  possible  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  calcium 
carbonate;  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  so  far  that  on  cooling  a 
considerable  crop  of  salt  is  obtained.  This  sodium  orthoxylene 
sulphonate  can  be  purified  by  recrystallization,  whilst  the  mother 
liquors  contain  sodium  metasylene  sulphonate.  From  these  salts 
the  hydrocarbons  are  obtained  by  di-y  distillation  or  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  195^.  Coal-tar  xylene  contains  a  body 
similar  to  paraffin,  insoluble  even  in  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
has  not  yet  been  examined  (compare  Levinstein's  process  in  the 
12th  Chapter). 

Trimetkylbenzmea,  CoHu = C^^Hs  (C I  Ij)  g. 

Mansfield  originally  discovered  hydrocarbons  of  the  empirical 
formula  C^Hu  iu  coal-tar,  but  evidently  did  not  isolate  them  in 
the  pure  state.  Like  him,  other  chemists  for  a  number  of  years 
behevetl  they  had  to  do  with  a  homogeneous  body,  identical  with 
the  retinyl  obtained  in  1837  by  Fclleticr  and  Walter  from  rosin- 
oil  or  cumene  (cumol,  propylbenzene),  obtained  by  Gerhardt  and 
Cahours  from  cumiuic  acid.  Frequently  even  xylene  was  con- 
founded with  cumene.  This  confusion  Beilstein  *  put  an  end  to  by 
describing  the  individual  substance  as  pseudocvmtne.  Already 
Warren  t  had  obtained  it  in  a  similar  state,  boiling  at  ir>9'^'8. 
But  Fittig  and  his  disciples  I  proved  that  Beilsteiu'a  paeudocumene 
is  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  trimethylbenzenes,  \\z,  that  of  pseudo- 
cumene,  in  the  present  sense  of  the  terra  (1, 2, 4),  and  of  meaitylene 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  p.  32. 

t  Ohem.  News,  xii.  p.  202. 

J  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  cxxxix.  p.  184 ;  cxlv.  p.  137  ;  cl.  pp.  257,  283,  2S2. 
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lG9°-55.    lU  smell  diflFeW, 


(1>  3>  5).  Besides  them  O.  Jacobseu  *  Las  found  a  paraflio^  CjuH^,, 
boiling  at  170-171°.  Tlie  same  chemist  has  described  f  the  pre- 
paration of  both  hydrocarbons  in  a  pure  state  by  converting  them 
into  their  anlphamides^  separating  these  by  crystallizing  from 
alcohol^  and  decomposing  t!ic  aulphamides  by  heating  them  with 
hydrochloric  aciil  to  17j°. 

En^lcrJ  has  found  bothpscudocumene  and  mesitylene  indiffcrcutj 
descriptions  of  petroleum  ;  so  has  Markownikotf  (p.  11 1,  note) 
(CH,(1) 

Pseudocumene,  Q^^l  CHg  (2), boils  at 
(  011,(4) 
from    that  of  the  lower  homologucs.      It  is  insoluble  in  water^ 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  also  in  glacial  acetic  acid  (like  mesi- 
tylene).    Treated  with  sulpluiric  acid  it  dissolves  (like  mesitylene) 
with  formation  of  a  suiphoiiic  acid. 

Mesitylene,  CjHjJCHjfS),  discovered  by  Kane  ||  by  treatinjj 
(.CHjtS) 
acetone  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  Fittig  in  coal-tar  oil.     Boils 
163"  (Fittig) ;  smells  rather  like  garlic. 
(CH,(1) 
HenieliUhol,  Callj  J  CH3  (2),  discovered  by  O.  Jacobsen  in  1882 
(Cll3(3) 
(Berl.  Ber.  1882,  p.  1857),  and  found  by  him  in  coal-tar  oils  ittj 
1880   {ibid.  1886,   p.  2517).     Boils  at  *175-175'^'5,  and  does  not 
solidify  at  —20\ 

Tetramcthfjlbenzenes,  CioHj^. 
K.  K.  Schulze  ^  found  the  1 ,  2,  4, 5  Durene  in  the  fraction  of  tapi 
oil  boiling  between  180"  and  200°,  after  removing  the  bases  am 
phenols.     White  scales,  with  a  faint  fluorescence,  smelling  similar' 
to  pseudocumeuc ;  fusing-point  80-81°,  boils  at  196";    sublimes 
with  much  more  difficulty  than  naphthalene.    Most  probably  other 
isomers  are  present  in  this  oil,  which  occurs  in  coal-tar  in  nearl^H 
the  same  proportiuu  as  benzene.  V 

AoDiTioN-PRonucTs  of  the  benzene  series  have  been  mentioned 
on  p.  109. 

*  Ann.  d.  Chemie,  clxxziv.  p.  179. 

t  BcT.  deutsch.  chera.  Oea.  1876,  p.  200. 

J  Ibid.  Itt^S,  p.  i>2;i4. 

§  O.  Jacobsen.  Berl.  Ber.  18^0,  p.  2013. 

II  IVgyeiid.  Aon.  xliv.  p.  474. 

H  Ber.  deutach.  cbem.  Gea.  1886,  p.  3032. 
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Slyrolene,  CJIg=CeH, .  CH=CH,. 

Syn.  cinnamene,  pLenyletbylene.  Usually  obtained  from  storax 
or  Peru  balsam  ;  sjTithetically  by  Berthclot  *  by  condensation  of 
acetylene  at  the  temperature  of  softening  glass,  or,  better,  by 
passings  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  ethylene  through  red-hot,  and 
even  better  through  white-hot  tubes,  thus : 

CeH,+  C,H,=C8H«  +  H„ 

These  reactions  explain  the  occurrence  of  styrolene  in  coal-tar, 
in  which,  however,  it  occurs  only  in  insignificant  quantities. 

It  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  with  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
reminding  one  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  It  does  not  solidify 
at  —20°,  boils  at  145^,  but  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
so  that  it  does  not  leave  a  grease-spot  on  paper.  Sp.  gr.  at 
16°  =  0'87G.  I  ts  solubil  ities  are  quite  analogous  to  those  of 
beuzeue.  Caustic  potash  has  no  action  upon  it ;  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  concerts  it  into  a  sulphonic  acid,  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  only 
into  a  solid  polymer,  which,  on  distillation^  is  reconverted  into 
styrolene.  Chlorine  and  bromine  unite  dircutly  with  it.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  nitro-compouod.  At  a  red 
lieat  it  splits  up  into  beuzcne  and  acetylene, 

or,  if  mixed  with  hydrogen,  into  benzene  and  ethylene, 

CbH,+h.=c.h.+c,h,; 

that  is,  the  reaction  is  the  inverse  of  tliat  which  took  place  in  ita 
formation.  Heated  with  ethylene  it  yields  benzene  and  naphtha- 
lene ;  heated  with  benzene,  naphthalene  and  anthracene.  It 
probably  plays  au  importaut  part  in  the  formation  of  these  higher 
hydrocarbons,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  docs  not  occur  in  large 
quantities  in  coal-tar. 


Styrolene  hydride^  CgHjo. 

? 


Naphi?iafene,  CioHg. 

Discovered  by   Garden   iu    1820 ;    first   studied   in   detail  by 
Laurent.     It  is  formed  in  innumerable  cases  by  the  action  of  heat 

•  Compt.  Rend.  Ixiii.  pp.  483,  518,  702,  834;  IxTiii.  p.  327. 
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on  organic  substances,  but  only  at  rather  high  temperatures;  so  ^| 
that  tar  obtainnd  at  a  comparatively  low  heat  doca  not  contain  it  ^M 
at  alL  In  gas-tar  it  always  occurs,  but  in  very  varying  quantities^  ^ 
very  ranch  greater  since  the  cast-iron  retorts  have  been  replaced  ^ 
hy  fireclay  retorts  worked  at  much  higher  temperatures.  The  fl 
Btatetijcut  of  Calvert*,  tliat  Newcastle  tar  contains  58  per  cent,  of™ 
naphthalene,  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it;  ordinarily  tar  rarely 
contains  more  than  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  Tlic  mode  of  its^| 
formation  has  been  explained  on  pp,  llt3  &  115.  ™ 

lu  the  pure  state  it  forma  white  crj'stalline  masses  or  thin 
rhomboidal  scales ;  on  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ethereal 
solution  it  appears  in  monoclinic  prisma  (Laurent).  It  fuses  at 
79**;  the  statements  respecting  its  boiling-point  vary  between 
212°  and  22ir -,  but  218°  seems  to  be  the  correct  figure.  Sp.  gr. 
at  15°=M517,  at  18'^=M58,  at  r9^-2=0-97r8,  at  10(y='=0'9628 
(compared  with  water  at  0**).  Melted  naphthalene,  according  to 
Voh!  t,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  is  given  off  again 
on  cooling;  it  is  said  to  be  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  atmo- 
spheric air.  Naphthalene  volatilizes  far  below  its  boiling-point, 
and  distils  both  with  aqueous  vapour  and  with  that  of  light  tar- 
oils  ;  hence  it  always  appears  with  the  latter  in  crude  tar-oils.  In 
an  ammoutacul  atmosphere  it  volatilizes  more  easily  tban  iu  air,,^| 
hydrogen,  &c.  J  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures  it  I'olatilizes 
slowly  and  gives  off  a  peuetratiug  tarry  smell,  which  clings  a  long 
time  to  clothes  fee,  and  is  said  to  keep  oft'  moths  and  other  verrain,« 
Ballo§  asserts  that  this  smrll  is  not  that  of  pure  naphthalene,  but^^ 
of  leucolineoil ;  however,  the  purest  obtainable  naphthalene  exhales 
it  quite  strongly.  Its  taste  is  pungent.  It  huriis  with  a  su-ongly 
smoking  flame,  but  its  vapour  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  gaaw 
considerably  enhances  the  illuminating-power  of  the  latter.  ^| 

It  is  insoluble  in  cold  [|  but  not  quite  so  in  hot  water;  so  that 
the  latter  turns  milky  on  cooUng.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  fatty  and  essential  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  very  much  so  in 
phenols,  but  less  easily  in  the  indifferent  tar-oils.  When  melted 
it  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur^  indigo,  and  several  metallic  aul-j 

•  Compt.  Kend.  xlix.  p.  2G3.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  cii.  p.  2 

X  Tieftrunck,  Ber.  d.  chuni.  Ge».  1878,  p.  1406. 
§  Dinglor'a  Journ.  ccii.  p.  377. 

II  LuptoD  (Chcni.  News,  xxxiii.  p.  00)  doubts  thi^  but  doca  not  adduce 
positive  proof  to  the  coDtrary. 
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phides,  which  crystallize  on  cooling.  According  to  Bcchi  *,  100 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  15*^  dissolve  5*29  parts,  at  the  boiling- 
point  any  quantity;  100  parts  of  lolueuc  at  16°*5  31*94  parts,  at 
100°  any  quantity, 

AlkaliH  do  not  act  very  much  upon  naphthalene,  but  alkaline 
liquors  dissoUc  a  little  of  it.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  on 
heating,  converts  it  iuto  sulphouic  acidi — below  70*^  principally  into 
the  a,  at  160°  almost  entirely  into  the  /B  modification.  This 
behaviour  is  very  important,  because  the  corresponding  naphthols 
can  only  lie  made  from  the  proper  sulphonic  acids.  Chlorine  yields 
both  addition  and  substitution  products;  nitric  acid,  nitronaphtha- 
lene. 

The  constitution  of  naphthalene  has  been  elucidated  chiefly  hy 
the  researches  of  Erleumeyer  t  and  Graebe  J ;  it  is  generally 
assumed  to  consist  of  two  benzene  nuclei,  attached  to  each  other 
by  two  carbou  atoms. 

In  order  to  prove  the  presence  of  naphthalene,  Vohl  treats  the 
substance  in  question  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  adds  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  washes  the  precipitated  nitro-compound,  and  puts  it 
into  a  boiling  mixture  of  1  part  potassium  monosulphide  and  1  part 
caustic  potash  ;  traces  of  naphthalene  yield  a  beautiful  purple 
iBolution. 

^^p  Naphthalene  dihydride,  CioHjo* 

[  Discovered  by  Bcrthelot  §  as  a  product  of  the  action  of  concen- 

trated hvdriodic  acid  on  naphthalene;  occurs  also  in  coal-tar.     A 
I       viscid  fluid,  with  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  builitig  at  200-210°. 
Is  powerfully  acted  upon  by  bromine,  and  dissolves  in  cold  fuming 
nitric  acid. 

Naphthalene  tetrahydride,  CjoHij. 

Occurs  in  small  quantity  along  with  the  dihydridc ;  it  boils  at 
190'.     Its  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter  body, 

Mtthylnaphihalenes^  CuHiq. 
Reingruber  II  found  these  in  that  portion  of  coal-tar  which  distils 
between  220°  and  270^,  and  which  remains  liquid  at  ordinary 

•  BrT,  deiitach.  chem.  Ges,  1879,  p.  1928. 

t  Ami.  Cb«in.  Phiufiu.  cxxxvii.  p.  .340.       %  Zoit«chr.  f.  Gheime[2],iT.  p.  114^ 

(  BuU-  Soc.  Chim.  18('>8,  U.  p.  1*87.  |1  Ann.  CUem.  octI.  p.  367. 
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temperatures;  but  the  two  isomeric  methylnaphthalenes  were  only 
separated  by  K.  E.  Schuize  (Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.  188^4,  p.  842). 
They  are  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  Oxidizing 
agents  act  briskly  upon  them^  and  destroy  ihem  with  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide. 

a  Metkyinaphthalene  is  a  colourless  oil  of  an  aromatic  smell,  with 
strong  refraction,  but  in  the  pure  state  without  fluorescence.  It 
remains  liquid  at  —  IS**  and  boils  at  240-243°;  sp.  gr.  1-0287  at 
ll^'S. 

fi  Methylnaphthahne  crystallizes  in  scales  somewhat  like  naphtha- 
lenc,  of  rather  pungent  smell  and  burning  taste;  it  melts  at  32°-5, 
and  boils  at  241-242*^. 

The  ordinary  "creosote  oil"  of  trade,  which  distils  mainly  be- 
tween 200'  and  300",  contains  about  6  per  cent,  of  these  methyl- 
naphthalenes,  rather  more  of  the  p  than  of  the  a  modification. 

Dimeihylnaphthalenei  CijH,j. 

Emmert  and  Reingniber**'  found  a  body  of  this  composition, 

boiling  at   262-20^1°,   in   coal-tar.  There  are  evidently  several 

isomeric  bodies  of  this  forraulaj  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  found 
practicable  to  separate  them. 

Acenaphtkene,  CijHjo. 

Occurs  in  that  portion  of  coaUtar  which  boils  at  270^00°, 
especially  lictwecn  280°  and  290°,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By 
rccrj'stallizing  from  li|?ht  tar-oil  or  alcohol,  or  cautious  subliming, 
it  is  obtained  purcf-  It  fuses  at  95°  and  boils  at  277"'5. 
Crystallized  from  alcohol  it  forms  long,  colourless,  shining  needles; 
from  heavy  tar-oils  it  separates  in  hard,  brittle  crystals.  Its  smell 
resembles  that  of  uaplitlialenc.  It  is  little  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Eromine  acts  readily  upon  it;  concentrated 
sulphuric  a<'id  dissolves  it,  forming  a  sulphouic  acid,  of  which  all  the 
salts  are  easily  soluble;  concentrated   nitric  acid  forms  a  nitro- 

CH, 
oompouod.     Its  constitution  is  QoH^^;^  I 

\CH, 

•  Ann.  d.  C^hem.  ccxi.  p.  CJj. 

t  Bertht-lot,  Ann.  Chim.  IMitp.  '4]  lii.  p,  296, 
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Acenaphthene  hydride,  CuH,,, 

Is  stated  by  Berthelot  to  occur  along  with  the  preceding  body 
ill  co-^-tar.     It  boils  at  260''. 

Diphenyl,  CuHjo. 
Discovered  in  1862  by  Fittig  *.  It  occurs  in  that  fraction  of  coal- 
tar  which  boils  at  from  220"  to270''t;  this  baa  been  C(5nfirmed  by 
K.  E.  Schulze  (B.  d.  chem.  Ges.  1885,  p.  1203),  who  considers  it 
also  probable  that  higher  horaologuea  (raethyldiphenyl)  occur 
there  as  well.  It  fuses  at  70°'5,  and  boils  at  254''.  It  readily 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether^  and  crystallizes  in  large  colourless 
scales*  Bromine,  sulphuric  acid,  aud  nitric  acid  act  upon  it,  and 
form  c?oiTespondiug  derivatives.     Its  rational  formula  is  CgHi.     It 

bears  a  close  relationship  to  phenanthrene.  ^eH| 

Stpi,  dipbcnylcne-methane.  Prepared  by  Berthelott  from  coal- 
tar,  synthetically  by  Oraebe,  Fittig,  and  others  in  various  ways; 
specially  examined  by  Barbier§.  It  is  obtained  from  the  fraction 
of  coal-tar  boiling  between  SyO**  and  350^,  after  naphthalene  and 
autbracene  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation ;  the  portion 
distilling  between  295**  and  310°  is  purified  by  rejteatcd  rccrystaJ- 
lization  from  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  scaly  crystals  with  a 
%iolet  fluorescence,  little  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  alcohol^  also 
in  ether,  bLiizene,  aud  carbon  bisulphide.  Fuses  at  113,  boils  at 
295°,  but  volatilizes  with  aqueous  vapour.  Bromine  and  nitric 
acid  yield  derivatives  witb  it.     The  ratioual  forunila  is 

There  is  a  series  of  isomers  of  this  formula  ||  which  arc  probably 
partly  contained  in  coal-tar. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Phann.  cxxi,  p.  301. 

+  Fitliy  and  liuchner,  Ber.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  1876,  p.  22. 
t  Compt  Rend.  lir.  p.  4tV). 
i  Compt.  Rend.  lxi\ii.  p.  442;  Uiix.  p.  1151. 

I  CArnellej,  Joum.  Chem.  Sot-.  Nov.  ItiJSO,  p.  701 ;  Lunge  and  SteinVauler, 
Bw.  dentach-chem.  Ge«.  l&t-O,  p.  1050. 
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Anthracene,  Cj^Hio- 

Discovered  by  Dumas  and  Laurcut  iu  1832,  aud  described 
paranaphthalene  \  more  specially  examiucd  in  1857  by  Fritzschi 
who  was  the  first  to  find  it  iu  coal-tar*.  This  was  confirmed  by 
Anderson's  extended  investigation  in  18G2.  Anderson  aho  estab*^ 
lished  the  correct  formula  of  antliraccne.  Synthetically  it  wadH 
fij-st  prepared  by  Limpriclit  t  in  1866,  from  beuzylic  chloride,  in 
the  same  year  by  Berthelot,  pyrogeuetically,  from  simpler  hydro- 
carbons. The  most  momentous  epoch  in  its  history  was  marked 
by  Graebe  and  Liebermann's  discovery,  in  186H,  that  it  is  formed 
from  alizarin  by  the  reducing  action  of  zinc  dust,  aud  that  alizarin 
can  be  synthesized  from  it  %•  The  same  chemists  established  the 
structural  formula  of  anthracene,  but  first  gave  it  that  now  generally 
ascribed  to  phenanthrene.  Anthracene  is  now  universally  repre* 
sented  thus^ 

/CH^ 


^•"'Qh/"'"- 


d 


t,  e.  two  bcnstene  nuclei,  connected  by  two  carbon  atoms  which 
are  united  with  eiich  other  by  another  bond.  It  is  also  now 
ascertained  that  both  bonds  are  in  the  ortho-position  towards  the 
benzene  nuclei.  ^| 

Anthracene  is  formed  in  many  cases  when  organic  bodies  are 
subjected  to  a  great  heat,  not  merely  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal, 
but  also  when  passing  the  vapours  of  petroleum,  browncoaUtar, 
wood-tar,  benzene,  spirits  of  turpentine,  &c.  through  red-hot 
tubes. 

The  mode  of  its  formation  from  other  hydrocarbons  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  equations,  which  may  serve  as  examples  : — 

aCrHg  =  ChIIio  +  CH 

Toloeoo, 

CiolT.  +2C,IT5  =  CuHio  + 

naphtluilene  -f -iuxt}'lene. 


*  Joam.  prakt.  Cbein.  Izxiii.  p.  280. 
t  Ann.  Chem.  Phnnn.  cxxjilx.  p.  308 
X  Bciiciil*!,  ItkW,  p.  10. 
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Kohler*  found  35  per  cent,  antliracene  in  a  product  accidentally 
fonued  by  a  violent  reaction  ou  overheating  the  higher-boiling 
fractions  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  although  that  product  had  been 
obtained  from  "light  oil^"  and  could  hardly  contain  KubHtanccs 
which  would  yield  anthracene  by  a  mere  splittiug-oti"  of  the 
elemeuti)  of  water.  lie  regards  this  as  a  continuation  of  K.  E. 
Schulsc's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  tar  from 
phenols,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  view  that  the  anthracene  of 
coal-tar  is  for  the  most  part  formed  during  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion itself. 

Anthracene  has  also  l)eeu  found  in  that  peculiar  greasy  suttstance 
called  "stupp,"  which  is  formed  in  the  distillation  of  mercury 
from  it»  ores  (G.  Gotdsehmidt  and  M.  vuu  Schmidt). 

Ita  preparation  from  the  highest-boiling  constituents  of  coal- 
tar,  and  the  analysis  of  crude  antliracene,  will  be  minutely 
described  in  Cliapter  VII.  The  preparation  of  chemically  pure 
anthracene  (which  is  not  a  commercial  article)  is  not  easy,  unless 
crude  anthracene  distilled  over  caustic  potash  can  be  employed. 
From  this,  by  one  washing  with  carbon  disulphide  and  several 
recrystallizations  from  petroleum  spirit  and  beuzLUC,  beautiful 
white  scales  with  blue  fluorescence  are  obtained,  which  it  is  very 
ditficult  to  obtain  from  ordinary  crude  anthracene.  This  is  best 
act^omplishcd  after  subliming  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature 
and  washing  with  ether  to  removeycllow  colouring-matters  ;  or  it  ia 
dia*)olved  in  bcuzcuc  and  bleached  by  sunlight,  iu  which  case  a  little 
paranthracene  is  always  formed.  The  safest  way  to  obtain  chemi- 
cally pore  anthracene  is  to  reduce  its  derivatives  by  zinc  dustf. 

Pure  anthracene  forms  shining  white  scales  (cUuorhombic 
prisms)  with  violet  Auoresceuce.  It  fuses  at  2\if  (Fritzsche, 
Berthelot)  or  213°  (Graebc  and  Licbermann),  and  sublimes  at 
about  the  same  temperature,  with  a  puugeut  smell,  yielding  small, 
mica-like  scales.  At  about  360°  (certainly  above  phcuauthrcnc)  it 
boils  aud  yields  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  distillate;  a  portioU| 
however,  is  always  decomposed. 

EWe  anthracene  is  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol, 
more  so  iu  ether,  benzene,  aud  essential  oils,  as  well  as  in  boiling 
ftlcobol,  and  especially  in  light  tar-oils.     According  to  Gessert^, 

*  Bcr.  dtiutsch.  cbem.  GosoUscb.  1685,  p,  859. 
t  Aui:rbach,  Diia  Anthracea,  2iid  edit  p.  12. 
I  Omgler'a  Journal,  cxcvi  p.  5^. 
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100  parts  of 

Alcohol  cold      dissolve  0*6  of  anthracene. 
Benzene  „       0*9  „ 

CaHwudiBulphide  „        1'7  „ 

According  to  Veramann*,  at  16°  100  parts  of 

Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0-800,  dissolve  0*591  part  of  anthracene ; 
„      0-825,       „        0-574 


W  ft 


0*830,  „  0-491 

0-835,  „  0-475 

0-840,  „  0'460 

0-850,  „  0-423 

Ether  „  1-175 

Chloroform  „  1'736 

Carhon  disulpbide  „  1*478 

Glacial  acetic  acid  „  0'444 

Benzene  „  1*668 

Petroleum  „  0394 


According  to  Bcchi  t,  100  parts  of 

Abs.  alcohol  at  16'  dissolve  0-076 ;  when  boiling,  0*83  anthracene ; 
Toluene        „    IG^^S     „       0-92;       at  100",       12-94  „        M 

Its  solution  in  benzene,  when  exposed  to  sunlight,  soon  deposits 
crystals  of  paronlhrareve  which  resist  the  action  of  solvents  an^^ 
concentrated   acids   and   fuse   at    244^,   being   reconverted   intjH 
anthracene.    Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  with  gentle  heating  dissolves 
anthracene  and  becomes  of  a  greenish  colour ;  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature sulphonic  acids  are  formed.     Fuming  sulphuric  acid  ac^H 
violently  upon  it.     Oxidizing  agents  convert  it  into  unthraquinone ; 
reducing  agents  into  hydrocarlions  richer  in  liydrogen  ;  nitric  acid 
into  nilro-compounds.     Dissolved  in  benzene,  along  with  picric 
acid,  it   yields  ruby-coloured  crystals,  fusing    at   170^  and    de- 
composed   by  alcohol.      With  diuitroauthraquinouc   (Fritzsche'8_ 
reagent)  it  gives  shining,  rhomboidal,  purple  plates :  if  it  is 
quite  pure,  the  plates  are  blue ;  if  too  impure,  the  reaction  fi 
altogether  +. 

*  Chom.  News,  xxx.  p.  204.     His  anthrftceoe  probably  was  not  quite  pure. 

t  Ber.  deutach.  chein.  Ges.  1?^7J>,  p.  U»78. 

X  Fritzecho,  ZoiUchr.  f.  Chemie  [2],  iii.  p.  389. 
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Anthracene  dihydridej  Ci^Hi^. 

Prepared  by  Graobe  and  Licbermann  * ;  occurs  in  coal-tar ; 
crj'stallizes  in  colourless  plates,  siraiiar  to  naphthalene ;  fuses  at 
106"*,  begins  to  sublime  at  the  same  temperaturCj  and  distils  at 
305**  without  decomposition.  It  volatilizes  with  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  vapours.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  cs|)ecially  at  a  higher 
temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  iu  alcohol, 
etber,  and  benzene.  In  the  solid  state  it  shows  no  fluorescence; 
but  its  solutions  have  a  blue  fluorescence.  It  does  not,  like 
anthracene,  yield  a  compound  with  picric  acid. 

Anthracene  hexahydride,  Ci4Hi^. 

Occurs  along  with  the  former;  fuses  at  63  ,  and  boils  at  290*^; 
ils  physical  properties,  solubilities,  &c.  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  the  dihydride.  A  tetrahydride,  which  was  formerly  assumed, 
does  not  exist. 

Monmnethyfanthracene,  CibHxh  =  ChH9  .  CHj. 

Diflcovered  in  1874  by  Weilerf,  and  since  then  often  examined, 
oocors  iu  coal-tar  in  small  quantities  %•  1^  cr^'stallizes  from  hot 
alcohol  iu  thin,  very  bright,  light  yellow  scales ;  fuses  at  200° 
(Wciler,  Fischer)  or  208-210^  (Wacheiidorff  and  Zincke) ;  sub- 
limes in  greenish  scales ;  boils  above  360°.  Insoluble  in  water; 
little  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid ;  easily  soluble 
in  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzeue.  Nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  dissolve  it  slowly  cold,  more  quickly  when  hot. 
With  picric  acid  it  yields  a  comj)ound  similar  to  that  yielded  by 
anthraceue.  The  formula  given  by  Laurent  to  his  "  pora- 
naphthene ''  was  also  CisUia;  but  he  canuot  have  had  a  pure 
compound  before  him. 

Dimeihylanthracene,  CibHh- 
Was  synthetically  prepared  by  Van  Dorp  iu   1872  §,  but  not 
directly  proved  to  exist  in  coal-tar.     It  resembles  the  preceding^ 
and  fuses  at  224^225". 

Phenanthrene,  C,^Hio. 
This  isomer  of  anthraceue  was  discovered  at  the  same  time  by 


•  Ber.  deutach.  chom.  Gm.  18(W,  p.  187. 
I  Japp  &,  Scbviltx,  ibid.  1877,  p.  104U. 


t  Ibid.  1874,  p.  1185. 
§  Ann.  Chem.  chdx.  p.  207. 
K  2 
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Graebe*  and  by  Fittig  and  Oatermeyert.  It  is  found  in  the  last 
fraction  of  the  coal-tar  oils,  as  a  constant  companion  of  anthracene, 
and  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  crude  anthracene.  It  is  obtained 
from  tlic  raw  material  by  many  times  repeated  crysUUization  from 
alcohol,  in  which  it  is  ranch  more  soluble  than  anthracene,  and  is 
also  obtained  in  the  factories  in  the  puriticatimi  of  the  latter;  most 
easily  from  crude  anttiraquinone  by  extracting^  it  with  alcohol  and 
recrystallization.  It  is  best  to  remove  |jhenols  and  acridinc  by 
treating  the  product  with  caustic-soda  solution  and  sul|>huric  acid. 
Moreover  its  lower  boiling-point  can  be  utilized  for  a  preliminary 
separation  of  it  from  anthracene ;  its  much  lower  fusiug-point 
facilitates  its  identification.  ^ 

Phenanthrene,  when  pure^  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colour^ifl 
less  scales  with  a  faint  blue  fluorescence.  It  fuses  at  99-l<X>°, 
boils  at  about  340^,  and  sublimes  in  scales,  less  easily  thau 
authraccue.  It  dissolves  at  13  *5  in  48  or  50  parts  of  alcohoiH 
(readily  when  hot) ;  also  in  ether,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  lu  alcoholic  solution  it  yields  with  picric 
acid  reddish-yellow  needles,  fusing  at  14S-I45°  and  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  without  decomposition.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming 
a  uitro-componnd;  sulphuric  acid  at  lOO"^  forms  u  sulphonic  acid 
Bechi  (toe.  cit.)  gives  its  solubility  as  follows : — lu  100  parts  of 

Absolute  alcohol,  at  lfi°    =   2*62,  at  78°=10'8  parts; 
Toluene  j,    13°-5  =  3302,,,  100°  in  all  proportions." 

The  structural  formula  of  pheuantbrene  is  now  generally  a&sum 
CflH4-CH 
to  be  II     » »•  ^»  it  is  a  derivative  of  diphenyl. 

C«H,-CH 


I 


Pseudophenanthrenef  CieH^, 

Fuses  at  115°  ;  discovered  by  Zeidlcr  J  in  that  portion  of  era! 
antbracene  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  ether,  along  with 


SynantkrenCj  ChHh,, 
fusing  at  189-195^.     Nothing  accurate  is  known  of  these  bodii 
The  latter  is  probably  identical  with  methylanthracene. 


*  Ber.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gee.  1673,  p.  dtil. 
t  Ann.  Ohem.  cxlvi.  p.  361. 


t  Ohem.  OentTftlbl.  1877,  w.  660. 
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Fluoranthene,  QaHiQ, 


188 


5yn.  idryl.  Discovered  in  1877  in  coal-tar  by  Fittig  and 
Gebhardt  *.  It  probably  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  ftuoreue 
(CijHio)  as  pbenanthreiie  (Ci^Hjo)  to  diphenyl  (C„Hio).  It  accom- 
panies pyrene  in  the  highest-boiling  fractions  of  coal-tar,  and  can 
be  separated  from  pyrene  only  by  many  crystallizations  from 
alcohol,  preferably  those  of  its  compoimd  with  picric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  broad,  shining,  large  plates ; 
from  a  concentrated  solution,  in  needles.  It  fuses  at  109°,  and 
afterwards  sublimes.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol, 
readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene,  carbon  disuiphidc,  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  boiling  alcohol  ;  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  by  gently  heating,  it  gives  it  a  greenish-blue,  at  a 
higher  temperature  a  blue,  and  ultimately  a  brown  colour.  With 
nitric  acid  it  yields  a  triuitro-product ;  with  picric  acid  in  alcoholic 
solution,  reddish-yellow  needles  fusing  at  183^,  and  decomposed 
on  boiling  with  water  or  addition  of  ammonia. 

Pijrettr,  Ci«Hn,. 

Laurent,  in  1837,  found  it  in  coal-tar,  but  probably  obtained  it 
only  in  a  very  impure  state.  Gracbe,  in  1870,  prepared  it  puret* 
The  fractions  boiling  above  anthracene  are  extracted  with  carbon 
disulphide,  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  a  precipitate  is  produced  by  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  picric  acid,  which  is  several  times  recrystaUized  from 
alcohol,  and  then  decomposed  by  ammonia.  The  separat«l  pyrene 
is  rccrystallized  from  alcohol.  Colourless  tables,  fusing  at  148*^, 
subliming  with  difficulty,  and  boiliug  a  good  deal  above  360°. 
Little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  carbon  disulphide,  ether, 
benzene,  and  hot  alcohol.  Bechi  {loc.  cii.)  states  that  its  solubility 
in  100  parts  of 

Absolute  alcohol,  at  16°=   1  37,  at    78*^  =  3'08  parts  ; 

Toluene,  „  18°=  16*54,  ,,  100'  very  great. 

It  yields  a  nitro-product.  Ita  picrato  forma  long  red  needles 
fusing  at  222*^,  decomposed  slowly  by  boiling  water,  at  once  by 
alkalis.    Gracbe  regards  it  as  phenylene-naphthalene,  CjoHj^CeH^); 

*  Ber.  deutfich.  cheoL  Qes.  1878,  p.  2141 ;  Ann.  Cliem.  cxci.  p.  295. 
t  Ann.  Chem.  clviii.  p.  286. 
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it  may  also  be  represented  as  a  dipbcnyl  derivative  u  which  th< 
two  nuclei  are  once  more  connected  by  two  CgHs  groupsj 
C  H — Cgllj — C  H 

II      I        t!   . 

CH— C«H3— CH 

Chrysene,  CisH,,. 

Discovered  in  1817  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  when  distilling  ambcr^ 
in  1837  by  Laurent  in  coal-tar;  afterwards  investigated  by  many 
chemists.  It  is  obtained  in  larger  quantity  only  by  distilling 
pitch  as  far  as  coke,  mixed  with  pyrene  as  a  yellow  tough  niassj 
sometimes  as  a  dry  powder.  On  extracting  this  mass  with  carbon 
di.siilphidc,  it  remains  behind,  and  is  recrA'stallized  from  hot  glacial 
acetic  acid  or  hoa^-y  tar-oil.  The  latter  and  oil  of  turpentine  are 
its  best  solvents;  carbon  disulphidc  dissolves  only  traces.  Bechi 
states  that  its  solubility  in  100  parts  of 


Absolute  alcohol,  at  16-=0'097.  at    78°=017  part; 
Toluene,  „  18°=0'24.,     „  100°  =  5-39  parts. 


It  usually  forms  loose,  shining,  yellow  scales  (rhomboliedra  witlc 
straight  end  face),  whose  colour,  however,  is  caused  by  a  tenaciously 
adhering  mixture  of  another  substance  (chrysogen) ;  in  the  state  of 
perfect  purity  it  is  white.  It  fuses  at  250",  sublimes  similarly  to  an- 
thracene, boila  at  436°,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  partly  decomposetJ. 
With  picric  acid  and  biuitro-anthraquinone  it  forms  compounds. 
In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  on  being  heated,  with  a 
purple  colour;  nitric  acid  yields  nitro-products.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  scries  increasing  by  C^Hj,  to  which  benzene,  naphthalene, 
phcuauthixine,  chrysene,  and  piccne  belong;  probably  it  is 

Cfl  H4— CH 


Chrysogen, 
Discovered  in  1862  by  Fritzschef  in  coal-tar.     It  is  the  si 
stance  whose  intense  orange  colour,  even  in  the  smallest  quanti 
imparts  its  tint  to  other  bodies,  €*g.  to  chrysene.     Its  formula  ia 

•  Graebe  and  CuDgener,  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gee.  1870,  p.  1078;  Bamberger  and 
Kmnzfeld,  ibid,  l^a'j,  p.  1031, 
t  Zeit«chr.  f.  Chem.  [2]  ii.  p.  130. 
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yet  established;  it  contains  above  94  C  percent.  It  is  isolated 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  light  tar-oil  and  waBhing  with 
ether  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  500  parts  of  boiling  or  2500 
parts  of  cold  benzene,  2000  of  bailing  or  10,000  of  cold  glacial 
acetic  acid.  It  is  best  obtained  from  lK>iliug  alcohol,  in  yellow 
scales^  cohering  like  sal-ammoniac ;  the  thinnest  scales  are  pink^ 
with  gold-green  lustre.  Kven  -^qjj  of  it  colours  naphthalene  an 
intense  yellow;  but  its  solutions  are  quickly  bleached  in  the  sun, 
star-shaped  groups  of  colourless  needles  being  formed.  It  fuses  at 
280-290^,  being  partly  decomposed;  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  it  dissolves  without  change. 


Retene,  CisHia. 
Discovered  in  1837  by  Fikeiitscher  and  Trommsdorff,  in  coal-tar 
by  Krauss*,  studied  especially  by  Fritzschef.  Shiniugj  unctuous 
scalcsj  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  fusing  at  98-99  ,  solidifying 
again  at  90-95°,  boiling  at  350°  without  change,  but  volatilizing  a 
little  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  strongly  in  the  water-bath. 
Sinks  in  cold  water,  but  floats  on  hot.  Insoluble  in  water,  little 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
essential  oils.     At  a  red  heat  it  yields  mucii  anthracene. 


^Rs  hai 


I 


Succist&rene 

hardly  a  distinct  chemical  compound,  but  probably  a  mixture. 
Pelletier  and  Walter  describe  it  as  devoid  of  smell  and  taste, 
fusing  at  160-162'  and  distilling  above  300",  very  little  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     Analysis  yielded  95*5  C  and  5*6  H  per  cent. 


Picene  (Parachrysene),  C^yHu. 
Discovered  by  Burg  J  in  browncoal  tar,  but  very  probably  present 
in  the  heaviest  tar-oils ;  identical  with  Rasenack's  parachrysene§. 
It  is  very  similar  to  chryscne,  but  even  less  soluble,  viz.  very  little 
in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzene,  and  chloroform,  best  in  coal- 
tar  oils;  boiling  between  150*^  and  170^.  Its  fusing-point  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  known  hydrocarbon,  viz.  837-339°, 

•  iVnn.  Chem.  Phtinn.  cvi.  p.  301. 

t  Joum.  prakt.  Chem.  Ixxv.  p.  281. 

$  Bor.  dcut«ch.  chenL  Gea.  1880,  p.  1834. 

S  Ibid.  1873,  p.  1401 ;  Wagner's  Jahieab.  1873,  p.  818. 
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corrected  =345'*^  and  it  boils  at  518-520°.     It  dissohea  in  concen. 
tratcd  eulpliuric  acid,  with  a  ^reen  colour.  H 

Precisely  the  same  body  was  found  by  Graebe  and  Walter*  in  a 
product  obtained  by  dry  di.stillation  of  the  purification  residue  of 
Californiau  petroleum.  They  found  its  formula  =CmHi4,  which 
makes  it  a  member  of  the  series  mentioned  on  p.  134.  It  fuRes  at 
330-345^,  and  boils  (as  determined  by  Craffts^a  air-thermometer) 
at  518-520°.  Hence  also  its  boiling-point  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  hydrocarbon  of  known  formula. 


Bemerythrene,  Ci^Hn* 

Discovered  by  Berthelot  t,  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  Schultaf 
and  recognized  as  triphenylbenzene.  Fuses  at  307-308°.  Small, 
white,  shining,  strongly  electric  scales.  Little  soluble  in  alcoholic 
or  even  boilinjj  glacial  aeetir  acid,  more  so  in  hot  bensene ;  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  green  colour. 

Bitumens.  ~ 

Badly  characterized  hydrocarbons,  fusing  with  great  difficulty, 
assumed  to  be  pitfsent  in  coal-tar  pitch.  Carnelleyg  distinguishes 
tw4j  bitumens : — one  toling  at  427-439^,  which  is  readily  soluble 
in  benzene  and  carbon  disulpiiide,  moderately  in  ether;  and  the 
other  boiling  above  4311^,  hardly  soluble  in  benzene,  but  more  easily 
in  carbon  disulphide.  The  latter  softened  at  190",  began  to  fuse  at 
220°,  but  was  not  quite  liquid  till  it  reached  330  .  Both  were  black 
masses  with  conchoidal  fracture.  E^-idcutly  Carnelley  liimself  does 
not  assume  that  those  two  bodies  were  homogeneous  compounds. 


I 


Oxygenized  Compounds. 

Water,  HjO. 

Methylic  Alcohol,  CH^O. 
Syn.  wood-spirit,  wood-naphtha.      Boils  at  63°;    sp,  gr. 
0*818,  at  20"  0798.     0ccui*3  in  wood-tar,  and  especially  in  crude 
wood-vinegar;  not  yet  proved  with  certainty  to  occur  in  coal-tar. 

•  Her.  deutflch.  chem.  Gm.  1881,  p.  176. 
t  Ann.  China.  Phys.  [4]  ix.  p.  468. 
I  Bor.  deutach.  chem.  Gea.  187S,  p.  06. 
^  Joum.  CUem.  Soc.  1880,  p.  714. 
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Ethylic  Alcohol,  C,HcO. 

%n.  spirit  of  wine.  Boils  at  78^*5 ;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  0*8095,  at 
IS^'S  0-7939.  According  to  Witt*  it  constitutes  2  per  cent,  of 
crude  benzol;  Vincent  and  Dclachanalf  also  found  the  same;  but 
Kramer  t  doubts  the  fact.  Possibly  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  their  "  crude  benzol ''  had  already  been  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic-soda  liquor^  in  which  case  it  might 
happeu  that,  from  the  ethylene  dissolved  in  the  tar,  sulphovinic 
acid  was  formed^  and  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  treatment  with 
formation  of  alcohol.  Watson  Smith  also  explains  the  formation 
of  alcohol  iu  this  way ;  but  he  could  ouly  find  small  traces  of  alcohol 
in  Lfoudou  benzene. 

Acetone,  CjUfi  =  CIIs-CO-CHj. 
Boils  at  56°;  sp.  gr,  07921  at  18°.     Soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  &c.|  in  all  proportions.     Very  inflammable. 

Acetic  Acidy  CjH^Oj. 

Bo2s  at  119*;  sp.  gr.  at  15°  1*057.  Extremely  important  as  ia 
its  occurrence  in  wood-tar,  it  seems  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  absent 
from  coal-tar.  Vincent  and  Delachaiial  {loc.  cit.)  found  it  on 
distilling  crude  benzol  witli  alkali,  as  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  mcthyltc  cyanide. 

Benzoic  Add,  C7HflOs. 
Melting-point  121°*1.;  boils  at  249°-2.     Found  in  the  residues 
from  the  manufacture  of  phenol  by  K.  E.  Schuize  (Ber.  d.  chem. 
Gee.  1885,  p.  615). 


Phenol  (Carbolic  Acid),  CaH.O. 
Syn.  phenylic  acid,  phenylic  alcohol.  Discovered  in  1834  by 
Rungef,  more  exactly  examined  by  Laurent,  and  subsequently  by 
many  chemists.  It  wa.'t  for  a  long  time  confused  with  Rcichcn- 
bach's  "  Creosote "  from  beechwood-tar,  in  spite  of  Ruuge's  and 
Laurent's  protestations,  owing  to  the  authority  of  Ileichenbach, 

•  Chem,  Oentralbl.  1878,  p.  416. 

t  Oompt,  lU^nd.  Ixxxri.  p.  340. 

t  Cbemieclie  Indufitrie,  1878,  p.  126. 

§  Poggeod.  Aim.  xxL  p.  U9,  xxxii.  p.  S08, 
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Gmelin,  and  otherRj  hence  "creosote"  came  to  be  practically* 
synonymous  with  "  carbolic  acid  "  (acide  ph^nique),  till  all  doubts 
were  cleared  up  by  Gonip-Bcsancz*.  It  occurs  much  more 
abundantly  in  coal-tar  than  in  other  tars.  In  the  pure  state  it 
forms  long  white  needles,  fusing  at  iS^'S  into  a  clear,  colourless 
liquid,  and  boiling  (under  a  pressure  of  760  mma.)  at  184°  without 
decomposition.  Ordinary  "pure"  phenol,  which  contains  traces 
of  cresol  or  water,  fuses  at  about  35''5,  and  boils  at  188^.  Hence 
the  phenol  examined  by  Adrieenzt*  ^"d  considered  exceptionally 
pure,  which  fused  at  37^*8,  solidified  at  Sl^'S,  and  boiled  at 
ISS^'S-lS-i?''-!,  was  not  absolutely  pure.  Really  pure  phenol,  fusing 
at  42°,  is  less  deliquescent  than  that  melting  at  35°,  which  contains 
a  little  cresol.  In  damp  air  phenol  absorbs  water,  and  its  fusLng- 
point  is  lowered  by  the  formation  of  a  htjdraie,  CoHflO,  HjO,  con- 
taining 16*07  per  cent,  of  water  and  fusing  at  17'*2  J.  It  seems 
to  be  tlic  same  as  that  obtained  by  Calvert  on  exposing  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  of  phenol  with  1  part  of  water  to  a  temperature  of  4**, 
although  he  states  its  fusing-point  to  be  16°,  and  its  formula 
2{CaHflO),  UaO.  The  hydrate  begins  to  lose  water  at  100^,  and 
thus  gradually  arrives  at  the  boiling-point  of  anhydrous  phenol. 

In  very  damp  air  the  hydrate  absorbs  still  more  water,  and  then 
remains  liquid.  If  to  phenol  as  much  water  is  added  as  can  be 
mixed  with  it,  the  resulting  liquid  contains  about  27  per  cent, 
water,  almost  exactly  corresponding  to  the  hydrate  CeHoO,  2HjO.^ 
But  on  shaking  this  liquid  with  i  vols,  of  benzene,  it  gives  a{H 
the  whole  of  its  phenol  to  the  latter,  the  water  being  separated 
(Allen). 

The  specific  gravity  of  phenol  at  18^  is  1*065;  its  expansion 
for  the  temperature  t  at  the  pressure  of  760  millim.  is  stated  by 
H.  Kopp  as  follows  : 

V^=:H-0-O0O6744/  +  0*0O0O0172n«     0-000O00000504O8/8. 

Adriccnz  (he,  eii.)  gives  the  following  table  of  the  volumes  o] 
phenol : — 


*  The  history  of  croosote  has  been  accurately  eluddat«d  by  Scbor 
(JoTim.Soc.  Chom.  Ind.  1886,  p.  162). 
t  Ber.  deutsch.  chem.  Gos.  Itt7;5,  p.  443. 
X  AlloD,  Tho  Analyst^  iii.  p.  310, 
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Temp. 

ep.gr. 

Volamo. 

o 
40 

1-0M33 

l'01i>04 

fiO 

1-04663 

1022n9 

no 

103804 

1-03036 

70 

102800 

1-04028 

80 

1-01960 

1-IH984 

go 

1-01015 

1  •OoOai 

100 

1-001  l(i 

1-00899 

In  spite  of  being  deliqaesceut,  phenol  is  not  very  easily  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  so  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  glycerin,  &e.  Tlie  usual  statcmeut  is  tliat 
phenol  dissolrcs  in  20  parts  of  water;  and  some  give  even  a  much 
higher  figure.  Alexeieff  gives  the  following  data : — 100  parts  of 
water  at  11°  dissolve  483,  at  35^  5*30,  at  58°  7*33,  at  IT  11'83 
parts  of  phenol  \  at  84°  both  liquids  mix  in  all  proportions. 
Conversely  100  parts  of  phenol  at  9"  dissolve  233,  at  32°  26*75,  at 
53^  31-99,  at  71°  40-72  parts  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  Allen 
statea  that  liquid  m|ueous  carbolic  acid  dissolves  in  11*1  times  its 
rolurae  of  cold  water,  corresponding  to  pure  phenol  di8S<jlving  in 
10*7  times  its  weight  of  water  or  to  the  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining 8'56  per  cent.*  According  to  Hambergf,  pure  carbolic 
acid  (fusing-point  40-41*',  solidilying-point  39°,  boiling-point 
180-180^-5)  dissolves  at  16°  or  17°  in  15  parts  of  water,  and  at  40" 
in  two  vols,  of  liquor  ammonite  of  sp.  gr.  096  (forming  a  clear 
liquid  which  turns  milky  at  17°  or  18"^).  Other  Btatemcuts,  attri- 
bating  to  it  a  less  considerable  solubility,  must  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  cresol,  which  lowers  the  solubility.  The  aqueous 
solution  does  not  redden  litmus ;  benzene,  ether,  carbon  diaulphide, 
or  chloroform  abstracts  phenol  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Cold 
petroleum-spirit  dissolves  but  little  of  it  (compare  below). 

The  smell  of  carbolic  acid  is  very  similar  to  that  of  wood-tar 
creosote  (that  is,  smoky),  but  (like  the  taste)  it  is  less  pronounced 
in  very  pure  phenol  than  in  impure  ;  so  that  in  the  former  case  it 

•  Other  observers  havo  found  tliat  phenol  containing  some  water  is  much 
non  soluble  in  an  excess  of  water  Uiau  anhydrous  pheuol ;  thU  perhaps 
explains  the  difference  between  Allen's  observations  and  those  of  other  chemiats. 

t  Ber.  deutscb.  ohem.  Ges.  1871,  p.  751. 
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can  be  masked  by  a  few  drops  of  geranium  oil,  which  also  keep 
always  liquid.  The  taste  of  phenol  is  burning  and  sweet  at  the 
same  time  :  it  violently  acts  upon  the  epidermis,  turning  it  white 
and  hardcuiug  it  or  making  it  shrink-  Hence  it  must  be  cau- 
tiously handled ;  rubbing  with  a  fatty  oil  lessens  the  pain  and  the 
bad  consequences  of  an  external  contact  with  it.  Internally  it 
acts  of  course  as  a  poisoUj  both  by  its  corrosive  action  on  the 
epithelium  and  by  its  property  of  coagulating  albumen  j  it  seems 
to  act  upon  the  nervous  system  by  paralyzing  the  uerve-ceotres. 
According  to  Allen  even  a  momentary  contact  of  strong  acid  with 
an  extended  surface  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  is  mostly  fatal, 
but  on  the  arms  it  acts  comparatively  little. 

The  poisonous  and  coagulating  properties  of  phenol  are  very 
specially  exhibited  by  its  preventing  the  developmeat  of  lower 
organisms;  this  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  important  agents 
for  the  prevention  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  for  Lister's 
treatment  of  vvouuds,  &c. ;  and  its  technical  application,  apart 
from  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  a  few  colouring- 
matterSj  of  salicylic  acid^  &c.,  is  exclusively  owing  to  its  antiseptic 
property. 

The  solutions  of  phenol  in  oil  do  not  possess  the  same 
infecting  power  as  those  in  water  (Koch,  Wolffhiigel,  and  Knor 
Jouru,  Soc.  Chcm.  Ind.  1882»  p.  2i-i), 

Phenol  uot  quite  pure  turns  red  more  or  less  quickly,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  light.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  quite 
certainly  known  ;  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  rosolic 
acid  by  the  influence  of  traces  of  mineral  acids,  in  the  presence  of 
homologues  and  of  oxygen.  Frequently  the  reddening  of  phenol 
is  attributed  to  traces  of  copper*,  or  of  other  metals  as  well  fj 
which  ore  said  to  form  compounds  of  a  red  colour  with  phenol, 
but  not  rosolic  acid  (Kremel).  Rosolic  acid  is  assumed  to  be 
the  cause,  e.4j,  by  Yvoa  J;  other  oxidized  compounds  by  Ebell  } 

The  following  reactions  are  characteristic  for  phenol,     A  dro 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  phenol  gives  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
molybdic  acid  in  10  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  ycllow-bro 


diafl 
irr^l 


rop 

I 


•  Kij.  Sichn,  Journ.  Soc.  Chcm.  Ind,  1882,  p.  397. 
•f  Kremel,  Chom.  Zeit  188G,  Rep.  14;  Meyke,  Fiscber'a  Jahreflber.  1883, 
p.  513. 

\  Pharm.  Journ.  Transact  1881,  p.  1061. 
%  Rupert  liDolyt  Cbenue,  1884,  p,  17. 
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colour,  soon  turning  purple.  Heating  to  not  above  50^  assists 
tHe  reaction.  Since  many  other  bodies  cause  the  reduction  of 
molybdic  acid,  this  reaction  is  interfered  with  hy  them. — By 
addition  of  ferric  chloride  (not  in  excess !)  1  part  of  phenol  in 
1000  or  at  most  1500  (not  3000,  as  usually  stated)  can  he  recog- 
nized by  a  purple  colour  j  hut  some  neutral  salts  interfere  with 
this,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  other  compounds  show  the  same 
reaction. — Twenty  cubic  centims.  of  a  solution  of  1  part  of  phenol 
in  10,000  water,  mixed  with  a  very  little  liquor  amnioniae  and  then 
with  a  little  fresh  saturated  chlorinc-M-ater,  or,  preferably,  bromine- 
water,  produce  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour.  This  reaction  is  very 
stable,  the  colour  remaining  unchanged  for  days  aud  weeks  even 
in  the  open  air, — On  heating  phenol  solutions  with  J  to  ^  their 
bulk  of  a  10-  or  15-per-cent,  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate,  a  pink 
colour  appears,  which  is  strongest  1  or  2  hours  afterwards.  This 
reaction  is  almost  as  sensitive  as  the  next,  and  remains  for  some 
time. — Even  1  part  of  phenol  in  80,000  water  can  be  discovered 
by  adding  fresh  bromine-water,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of 
tribromphcnol  (CttHsBrsO)  being  formed,  but  in  the  case  of  very 
dilute  solutions  not  till  after  some  time. 

The   quantitative   estimation   of   phenol   will  be  described   in 
Chapter  IX. 

Phenol  is  the  type  of  a  whole  class  of  bodies  which  stand  as  it 
were  midway  between  alcohols  and  acids.  Hence  the  older  and 
industrially  most  usual  name^  *'  carl)olic  acid,"  is  hardly  usc<l  in 
scientific  writings.  The  phenols  form  a  class  by  themselves,  viz. 
those  aromatic  compounds  iu  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene 
nuclei  are  replaced  by  hydroxy!  (OH).  The  hydrogen  of  the 
latter  is  easily  replaced  by  metals  or  alcoholic  radicals ;  but  the 
other  characteristics  of  a  real  acid  are  absent. 

Phenol  is  consequently  more  soluble  even  in  dilute  alkaline 
•olutions  than  in  water,  with  formation  of  easily  soluble  aud 
crystallizable  compounds  (f.  g.  with  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia) 
called  carholates  or  phenates  (CeHfi,  ONa,  &c.).  These  com- 
pounds are  not  very  stable  j  they  are  not  decomposed  by  dilution 
iriih  water,  but  by  heating  in  the  dry  state,  which  liberates  the 
phcDol.  Ether  and  alcohol  dissolve  these  compounds.  Hence  the 
phenols  can  be  separated  from  the  indifferent  tar-oils  by  treatment 
with  an  alkali. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  dissolves  phenol  with  formation 
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of  sulphonic  acids,  and  thus  removes  it  from  tar-oils,  which,  howr- 
ever,  easily  retoiu  a  little  of  the  sulphonic  acid.  Nitric  acid  yields 
nitro-productSj  one  of  which  is  technically  important,  viz.  picric 
acid,  CflHs(N02)80H.  In  the  presence  of  bodies  which  can  furnish 
methane  carbon,  along  with  free  mineral  acids  and  oxygen,  rosohc 
acid,  CjoHi^Oj,  is  formed.  Upon  this  is  based  the  technical  pre- 
paration of  coralline  from  phenol,  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphuric 
acid — and  perhaps  also  the  reddening  of  impure  phenol,  cresoL 
[CaH4(CH3)(OH)]  furmshing  the  methane  carbon. 


resoLfl 
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Cresoh,  C7HgO  =  CfiH^(CH3)(OH). 

Syn,  oxytoluene,  cresylic  acid. 

There  are  three  isomers  of  this  formula;  coal-tar  seems  to 
contain  a  mixture  of  them.  The  isomers  can  only  be  prepared  in| 
the  pure  state  synthetically. 

Orthocresol  (1,  2)  fuses  at  32"*  and  boils  at  188°. 

Paracresol  (1,  *i)  forms  colourless  prisms,  fusing  at  36°  and 
boiling  at  199°.  It  smells  like  phenol,  and  is  little  soluble  in 
water.  Its  aqueous  solutioUj  like  that  of  metacresol,  is  coloured 
blue  by  ferric  chloride. 

Metacresol  (1,  .3)  boils  at  201*^;  it  is  usually  obtained  as  a  thick 
liquid,  not  solidifying  at  —80°;  but  Stacdel*  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  obtained  solid  on  cooling  down  to  —  IS'^  and  starting  the 
crystallization  by  adding  a  crystal  of  phenol.  The  crystals  melt  at 
4-3°  or  4°.  According  to  Ihlef  and  to  Tiemann  and  SchottenJ 
very  little  of  it  occurs  in  coal-tar ;  but  it  is  all  the  more  diflBcult 
to  understand  why  coal-tar  cresol  is  always  liquid. 

Commercial  cresylic  acid,  a  mixture  of  the  isomers,  is  a  colour- 
less,  refractive  liquid,  does  not  solidify  at  —80'^,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'044,  is  much  leas  soluble  in  water  and  alkalis,  and^ 
boUs   at   a  higher  temperature  than  carbolic  acid,  about   185*^| 
208^.     It  gives  the  same  reaction  w\\\\  ferric  chloride  as  carbolic 
acid,  and  is  even  more  strongly  acted  upon  by  strong  sulphuric      i 
and  niti-ic  acids.     With  bromine  it  gives  a  tnbromo-compaund|fl 
CeHBr3{CIl3)  (OH),  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.    Its  antiseptic      <^ 
properties  are  even  more  strongly  marked  than  those  of  carbolic  acid. 

Allen  has  given  the  following  table  on  the  differences  between! 

•  Bor.  d.  chem,  Gea.  i)S85,  p.  3443. 

t  Jouru.  ppakt.  Ch.  [2]  xiv.  p.  442  (1876). 

\  Borichte,  1878,  pp.  767,  783. 
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carbolic  acid  (Calverfa  No.  1)  aud  cresylic  acid  (prepared  from           ^| 

Calvert's  No.  5  by  fractionating)  : — 

■ 

Caiibouc  Acid. 

OaxBTUc  Acid. 

^1 

1.  Melting-point   Solid  »t  oHlinaiy  teuipem- 

Liquid    at   ordinary   tem- 

tnre;  liquefied  by  addi- 

perature  ;     neither    ab- 

^^H 

tion  of  wnier ;  both  ab- 

solute nnr  hydnit«l  acid 

^H 

solute  und  hydrulod  acid 

is  solidiiled  by  freezing- 

^1 

Bolidlflod    l^'    froesiiig- 

mixture. 

^H 

mixture. 

^1 

2.  Boiling-pouit 

1820   

198-203^. 

^1 

a  Solubility    r>f  hjdratod 
add  ID  cold  water. 

1  »ol.  iail    

1  vol.  in  20. 

^^M 

4v  SciIubiliU  in  strong  bo- 
lutinn  or  uumomA  (ip. 

Oompletely    and     iradily 

Almost  insoluble;  rcouirM 
10  Tolumcs;  then  larms 

^^M 

soluble  in  equal  rolume ; 

^^^^B 

gr.O-880). 

Bolution  not  prooipilalod 
bj  addition  of  Itws  than 
1 J  Tolume  of  water. 

■ 

H 

6.  R»ction  with  solution 

Completely  soluble  i  n  equal 
Toiume.       Addition    of 

Insoluble  in  Binall  propor- 

H 

of    csustic    soda     (firee 

tiuns.  With  large  exooM 

^^1 

from  ftluminft)  contAin* 

tlw  alkali  solution,  ereu 

it  disappears  and  forma 

^H 

iug  i\  per  cent.  NaOII. 

up  to  6  Tolunies,  caiuws 
no  change. 

eryatalltne  SAles. 

1 

A.  SeftoUon  with  eulittion 

Oouipleteljrond  readily  «>■ 

Soluble  in  vquai  volume, 

^1 

of  aoitic  BodA  contain- 

lublo  in   equnl   volume. 

bul       precipitated      by 

^H 

ing  0  t>er  cent.  XttOH, 

On  addiliun  of  juiy  pro- 

adding a  few   ^Iropa   of 
water,  the   original   vo- 

^H 

portion  of  water  up  to 
i    Toliinics    the     liquid 

^^1 

lume    separating    when 

^H 

remains    clear,    but     is 

water  is  added  amount- 

^H 

precipitated    by  8  mea- 

ing to  1  measure.    The 
solution   in  soda    in   ns 

^H 

sures  of  water.     Soluble 

^H 

in  2  meusurcii  of  Hodi^ 

precipitat«.vl    when     the 
alkali  Bulutiou  is  added 

^H 

and  not  precipitated,  l^ 

^H 

lew  excoM  than  5  or  6 

to  the  extent  of  d|  mea- 

^H 

mensures. 

•uree. 

^1 

7.  RoMiion    with     jwlro- 

AbBoliit«  acid  ia  nusdble 

Ab«olute  acid  misdble  in 

^1 

Uuui-apirit. 

with     hot     iiotroleam- 

oil     prop*»rtions.        No 

^H 

i 

1 

i^rit    in     all     propor- 

separation     nf    rrystola 

^H 

^^■n 

tionn.       Miaciblo    with 

or   Liquid    produced  by 

^H 

^^H 

only    i     »oL     of    oold 

suddenly   cooling    solu- 

^1 

^^H[ 

petroleum -tfpir it,    prooi- 

tion  in  3   meosurofl  of 

^H 

■ 

pitaled  by  greater  pro- 
portion.     With  3  voU. 

petroleum-spiriL 

H 

■ 

ofpetroleum-gpirit^  bulk 

^H 

Qnohanged ;  upper  layer 

^1 

contains    carbulic    add, 

^^1 

which    rrysbaUiset)    out 

^H 

on   sudden   cooling    by 

^H 

freoring-miiture. 

■ 

1 

^^^^^^ 

J 
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Oarbouc  Acid. 


OassTLio  Acid. 


8,  B^uriour   with  glyoo- 
rin  offp.  gr.  1'258. 


Miscible  in  all  propor- 
tions, One  tneasuro  of 
oarbttlic  acid  with  an 
equal  Tolunie  of  glyce- 
rin is  Tio(  precipitAted 
on  addition  of  3  mea- 
Buro3  of  water.  In  pre- 
sence of  ortM^-Hc  acid 
teM  dilution  is  possible, 
2  Tolfl.  of  wal*r  being 
the  maximum  for  a 
sample  conuvining  25 
per  cent.  oroD^lio  acid. 


lliscible  in  nil  pruportionc 
Onfi  niMwure  of  creBylio 
acid,  mixed  with  1  mea- 
aure  of  glycerin,  i«  com- 

fletclj  precipitated   by 
meatfure  of  water. 


According  to  thisj  crcsylic  acid  is  less  soluble  than  carbolic  acid 
in  water,  ammonia,  glycerin,  and  caustic-soda  liquor,  but  mor&^_ 
easily  in  petroleum-spirit.  Hence,  thougb  tlie  presence  of  con«^| 
siderablc  quantities  of  crcsylic  acid  can  be  discovered  in  carbolic 
acid,  the  utilization  of  those  reactions  for  a  quantitative  estimation 
of  these  bodies  is  out  of  the  question.  An  approximate  estimation 
of  this  kind  will  be  described  in  the  9th  Chapter.  fl 

Lunge  and  Zschokke*  have  made  experiments  on  the  lowering-" 
of  the  fueing-points  of  pure  phenol  and  pure  paracresol  by  one 
substance  being  mixed  with  the  other  in  definite  proportions.     The 
results  of  their  observations  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


PnSKOL. 

PARACnEBOL. 

Fusing-point. 

per  PCDt. 

per  cent. 

o 

100 

0 

+40*6 

05 

5 

27-8 

90 

10 

239 

B5 

15 

20-3 

80 

20 

lfi7 

70 

26 

12-6 

70 

30 

8-0 

65 

35 

4-7 

fiO 

40 

+  0-75 

6fi 

46 

I  2-6 

50 

GO 

-  26 

45 

65 

-  0^ 

40 

W 

+  1-2 

36 

65 

3-5 

30 

70 

6-7 

a.") 

75 

12-4 

30 

80 

16*2 

ifi 

85 

20-8 

10 

90 

25-9 

fl 

95 

28-5 

0 

'100 

+82*6 

«  Chemiache  Induathe,  1886|  p.  6. 
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Since  commercial  crcsylic  acid  contains  other  iaomcrs  as 
vseUj  the  foregoiog  table  counot  be  directly  utilized  for  analytical 
purposes. 

Xyknols  (Xenah),  Ci^n^^O=CSi{CH3)fiU. 

Of  the  six  xylenols  admitted  by  theory,  four  are  known.  In 
Mal-tar  probably  several  of  these  occur ;  it  ia  also  probable  that 
the  " phlorol^*  from  beach-wood  tar  (boiling  at  220°)  is  such  a 
mixture*-    The  pure  compounds  have  been  obtained  synthetically. 

Orihoxenol  (1.  2,  1)  =CnH3(CH3) (CH,)  (OH).  Fuses  at  62°  and 
boil-s  at  225°.  Crystallizes  from  water  in  long  needles,  from  dilute 
alcohol  in  orthorhombic  octahedra;  yields  a  soluble  sodium  salt  in 
thin  necdle^j. 

Metaxe^ioll.  (1,2,  3)  =  C«n3(CH,)(On)(CIi3).  liong  needles 
or  plates,  fiisns  at  7\P'^j  and  boila  at  211-212^  (.Taeobsen),  or  at 
73"'  and  210*^  respectively  (Fittig  and  Uoogewerf). 

Metaxenol  II.    (1,  3,  4)  =C6H,(CH,)(CH5)(OH).      Coloiirlesg, 

strongly  refractive  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  r03(i2  at  0^,  does  not  easily 

solidify  in  the  cold,  except   when    brought  into  contact  with  a 

crystal  of  the  same  ma.ss  (Staedel  and  Hoeltz,  Der.  d.  chem.  Ges. 

18H5,  p.  2921)  ;  the  crystals  melt  at  26*^  (Jacobsen,  ibid.  p.  34G4). 

Boilfl  at  211^*5,  little  soluble  in  water,  miseible  with  alcohol  and 

ether.     Its  alcoholic  solution   is  turned  green  by  ferric   chloride, 

its  aqueous  solution  blue,  wliilst  the  other  xcnols  do  not  give  any 

reaction  with  that  salt.     Found  in  blast-furnace  tar  by  Watson 

Smith  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  Jan.  1866  and  priv.  comra.). 

I  a        4 

Paraxenol  (1, 3, 4)  =C«H3{CHj){OH) (CHg).  Colourless  crystals, 

very  like  metaxenol   1.,  fuses  at  74-5-75°,  boils  at  2ll-5-213'^"5, 

8p.  gr.  at  18°  0'9r09.     Solubility  like  that  of  the  above. 

There  are  higher  phenols  known,  viz. : — meniylolj  C^lln  .  OH, 
boiling  at  220°  j  pseudocitmenolj  C\H|, .  OH,  boiling  at  24lf; 
ihymol,  CioHis  .OH,  boiling  at  230*';  carvacrol  (same  formula), 
boiling  at  233-235' ;  but  their  existence  in  coal-tar  is  not  proved. 

Neither  are  the  oxyphcnols  proved  to  occur  in  coal-tar,  whilst  in 
irood-tar  they  and  their  ethers  arc  most  important,  especially /;yro- 

'  MsiHssef  Aim.  Chem.  PUarm.  cliL  p.  75. 
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caUcholy  CeH^lOH)^,  hmnopyrocaiechoi,  CflHa(CHj,)  {0H)„  the 
methylic  ether  of  the  former  (guaiacol)  and  that  of  the  latter 
(creosol) . 


1 


Naphthoh,  CiyHf^OsCioHy .  OH. 

Both  isomers  have  been  found  in  the  '^green-oils"  obtained  in  the 
mannfaeture  of  anthracene  by  K.  E.  Schulze  (Auual.  d.  Chem. 
ccxxvii.  p.  14^).  ^ 

a  Naphthol  forms  brilliant  needles,  belonging  to  the  monoclinic" 
system,  smells  similar  to  phenol,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  Sp.  gr. 
J -224.  It  melts  at  94-96^,  ami  boils  at  278-280°.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  &c.  Vola- 
tilizes with  fitcam.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  a  naphthol  causes  a  deep  purple  coloration  and  the 
separation  of  purple  fiakes  ;  ferrie  chloride  gives  a  white  turbiditgr^ 
soon  pasbiitg  intopurplo. 

/3  Naphthol  forms  monocliuie  scales,  almost  devoid  of  smell,  of 
burning  taste,  sp.  gr.  1217  ;  melts  at  122-123°,  boils  at  29i\ 
volatilizes  very  little  with  steam.  SolnbiHty  like  that  of  a  naphthol ; 
but  chloride  of  lime  causes  only  a  faint  yellow  coloration,  and 
ferric  chloride  first  a  greenish  colour,  then  the  separation  ol 
permanently  white  flakes. 


1 


Anthrol  and  Phefutnlhrol^  C,JIi,jO, 
have  been  found,  although  not  separated  in  the  pure  state,  in 
the  oils  accompanying  anthracene  by  Noclting  (Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges. 
1881,  p.  38G)  by  treating  the  portion  boiling  above  300'^  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  hydrate. 


I 


J 


Rosolic  Acid,  Ci^Hi^Oj. 

Syn.  aurin.  Discovci-cd  in  1831  by  Runge*in  coal-tar;  after- 
wards synthetically  jircpared  at  the  same  time  by  Pcrsozf  and  by 
Kolbe  and  Sehmitt  J,  but  in  a  very  impure  state,  by  treating 
phenol  with  oxalic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Since  then  it  has 
been  examined  by  many  prominent  chemists;  its  constitution,  and 
even  its  formula,  was  only  ultimately  recognized  in  1878,  at  the 
same  time  by  H.  and  O.  l^ischer  and  by  Gracbe  and  Caro. 

•  I'oK'K-  Ann.  xicxi.  pp.  (tt,  r,l2,  xxxii.  pp.  .108,  323 
t  French  Pfttout  No,  HU 10  oi' 2Ui  July,  IttOl. 
X  Ann,  Ohem.  Phttrm.  cxix.  pp.  110,  lOJ). 
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rosolic  acid  from  phenol,  which  is  pi*obably  the  same  as  that  con- 
tained in  tar,  has  now  generally  received  the  formula  CiaHjiOj,  or, 

atructuraUvj 

CJI,-p-C«H,OH 
i-O— ^— CJI.OH 

i,  e.  a  derivative  of  triphenylmethane,  in  which  three  hydrogen 
atoms  are  replaced  by  hydroxy!,  and  from  which  one  molecule  of 
water  is  abstracted  *.  Hence  it  is  formed  if  three  phenol  remainders 
can  attach  themselves  to  a  carbon  atom  of  tlie  fatty  scries  (methane 
carbon)  ;  and  it  actually  forms  an  inner  anhydride  of  the  trioxy- 
triphcnylmethane-carbinol.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  assumed 
that  its  formation  from  phenol^  oxalic  acid,  and  bulphuric  acid  ia 
caused  by  the  liberation,  from  the  oxalic  acid,  of  CO^,  which  ia  the 
nascent  state  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  oxidize  4ll  of  the  phenols  and 
attaches  the  remainders  to  the  vacant  bonds  of  carbon,  thus  : — 


3CeH60  +  C03=Ci9H,408-f-2Il5|0. 

(The  accessory  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  formation  of 
corallin,  i.  e,  the  crude  product,  must  be  left  uutouclied  here. 
Nenckif,  and  Watson  Smith  and  Staub|  attribute  the  furmatioaof 
rosolic  acid  to  the  formic  acid  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  phenol.) 

We  have  already  (p.  140)  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  for  the 
formatiou  of  rosolic  acid  are  given  when,  besides  phenol  itself,  its 
higher  homologues  containing  the  methyl  group  CII3  arc  present, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  mineral  acids  can  act  upon  it  by  separating 
water ;  but  there  must  be  an  oxidizing  action  as  well :  thus 

2C6HfiO +  C7H8O  + 30  =  C,9HiA  + 311^0. 

Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  reddening  of  phonol  requires  the 
presence  of  air,  as  well  as  the  reddening  of  impure  naphthalene, 
which  in  any  case  contains  some  unchanged  phenol. 

In  any  case  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  rosolic  acid  found  by 
Runge  in  coal-tar  was  only  forint?d  by  acid  treatment  ol*  the  pro- 
ducts. (Whether  a  mineral  acid  is  absolutely  necessary  or  not,  is 
not  yet  proved.)  He  obtained  it  by  exhausting  the  residues  from 
the  distillation  of  phenol  by  water,  dissolving  in  J  of  their  weight 

*  Ozftehe  and  Coro  proposed  to  keep  the  nftmo  auriu  for  thi^  compound,  and 
to  apply  that  of  romiic  acid  to  the  higher  homologue,  made  from  roaaailiuu  \  but 
thift  hM  not  been  geaerally  accepted. 

tBer.  less,  p.  157a  \  Joura.  Chem.  Soo.  1884,  p.  301. 
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of  alcohol^  and  mixing  'with  lime.  Thus  he  obtained  a  pink  solution 
of  calcium  rosolate  and  a  brown  precipitate  of  calcium  bmnolate. 
Prom  the  former  rosolic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
purified  by  repeated  solntiou  in  milk  of  lime  and  precipitation  by 
acetic  acid  till  no  more  calcium  bmnolate  separates.  Ultimately, 
by  dissolving  in  alcohol  aiyd  evaporating,  a  hard,  glassy,  orange- 
coloured  mass  is  obtained,  whose  valuable  dyeing-properties  were 
pointed  out  very  emphatically  by  Runge,  but  were  first  utilized  a 
generation  afterwards. 

That  an  oxidation  process  takes  place  in  this  case  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  slow  heating  of  the  heavy  tar-oils  with 
lime  in  the  presence  of  air  much  increases  the  yield  of  rosolic 
acid*.  Angus  Smith  went  even  further,  by  heating  phenol,  caustic 
alkali,  and  manganese  dioxide  t. 


ii 


Bninolic  Add  (?) . 

Huuge  thus  uanicd  an  acid  which  he  isolated  from  the  brown 
precipitate  filtered  from  the  solution  of  calcium  rosolate.  It  was 
an  asphalt-like,  glassy  mnss,  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  different 
chemical  compounds. 

SCLPHVREITED  CoMFOrNDS. 

Hydrogen  mtlph'tde,  HgS. 

Ammonium  suiphide,  (NHiJ^S. 

Ammonium  siifphoajonide,  (NH4)NCS. 

Sulphur  dioxide^  SOj. 

These  must  occur  in  coal-tar,  as  they  are  always  present  in 
liquor  (compare  the  last  Chapter). 

Carbon  bisulphiihj  CS^. 
Boiling-point  47*^.  Sp.  gr.  1272.  "V^"a8  found  in  crude  benzol 
by  Vincent  and  Dclachanal  %  ;  it  had  often  been  assumed  to  exist 
in  tar,  as  it  is  always  found  in  the  gas.  Watson  Smith  has  found 
6  per  cent,  of  CSj  in  the  first  runnings  of  rectified  benzol  from 
London  gas-tar.  11,  L.  Grevillc  prepared  it  on  the  large  seal 
from  the  calcium-sulphide  purifiers  of  gas-works  §. 

•  TscheliiiU,  Wiener  Akfld.  Ber.  Jan.  18o8,  xxiil  p.  100. 

t  Chem.  Gfti.  laow,  nu.  'JO.  J  Compt  Rend.  IxxxW.  p.  340, 

S  Joam.  Soc  Ohem.  Ind.  lJS8d,  p.  488. 
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Carbon  oxysulphide,  COS, 
L&s  not  yet  been  found  in  tar,  but  is  sure  to  exist  dissolved  in  it, 
since  all  conditions  are  present  for  its  formation.  It  is  a  colourless 
gas,  smelling  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  little  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, of  very  faintly  acid  reaction.  Itis  extremelyinflammable,  and 
with  sufficient  oxygen  yields  COj  and  SOj ;  with  insuflicient  oxygen, 
or  ou  cooling,  it  yields  only  CO,  and  S  :  COS+0=COj  +  S. 

Thiophen,  C^H^S, 

was  discovered  by  Victor  Meyer*  in  nearly  every  description  of 
wliat  was  then  considered  *'  chemically  pure  benzol "  by  shaking  it 
up  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Colourless  liquid,  of  a  faint 
and  not  very  characteristic  smell.  Boils  at  84°,  sp.  gr.  1*062  at  18°, 
Benzene  containing  thiopLen  gives  the  "  indopheuiu  "  reaction, 
that  i?,  a  blue  colour  uu  treating  with  isatin  and  sulphuric  acid. 
Thiophen  is  more  easily  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphiu'ic  acid  than 
bt'nzenc,  and  can  therefore  be  completely  removed  from  the  latter 
by  long-continued  agitation  with  renewed  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Thioiokn  [Methylth'wyhen)^  CjHgS. 

Discovered  by  V.  Meyer  and  Krcisf.  Similar  to  thioxen;  boils 
at  113°,  sp.  gr.'l-0I94at  18^. 

Thioxen  (Dimttht/Uhiophen),  CoH^S. 
Discovered  by  K.  E.  Schulze| ;  prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  Mes- 
linger§ ;  boils  at  137^.     There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  higher 
Members  of  the  thiophen  series  occur  in  coal-tar  as  well. 

MercapiauSj 

similar  sulphuretted  cora[)ouuds  having  a  disagreeable  smcllj  are 
probably  present  in  coal-tar.  The  alliol  of  which  Mausficld  stated 
the  Iwiling-point  to  be  70-80°,  and  of  which  he  obtained  30  to  40 
grams  from  50  litres  of  tar,  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  such  com- 
IK>niid8j  although  carbon  bisulphide  might  be  thought  of  as  well. 
Vohl  II  has  found,  in  crude  benzene,  aulphurettetl  bodies  boiling 
below  80°. 


•  Ifcr.  d.  chem,  Ges.  1883,  p.  1471. 
t  Ibid.  1S84,  p,  787. 
§  Ibid.  1W5,  p.  563. 


I  Ibid.  188^4,  p.  286. 

II  DiDgler's  Journal,  dzTiii.  p.  40. 
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Methyl  raercaptan,  CH3  .  SH,  boils  at 
Methylic  sulphide,  (CHj)5S  „ 

Ethyl  mercaptan,  CaHj  .  SH  „ 

Ethylic  sulphide,  (C,Hb)sS  „ 


20^ 
41° 

91° 


Sp.fiT. 

0845 

0-831 
0-852 


Free  Sulphur 

has  been  Found  by  Kehistadt  *  in  the  distillates  of  coal-tar.  It  is 
probably  formed  from  SO,  and  HgS  under  the  action  of  water. 

NiTKOGENlZED  COMPOUNDS. 

A.  Basic. 
Ammonia^  NUg^  j 

has  been  already  mentioned  as  ammonium  sulphide  and  sulpho- 
cyanide.  It  occurs  also  as  carlx)uate,  and  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant constituent  of  gas-liquor.  A  colourless  gas,  of  the  well- 
known  pungent  smell,  sp.  gr.  0*5888,  condenses  at  —40°  to  a 
liquitl,  and  solidifies  at  —70^'.  Its  ready  solubility  in  water,  the 
strongly  basic  properties  of  this  solution,  &c.  are  universally  known. 

BubsiUuted  Ammonias 

of  the  fatty  series  occur  probably  in  gas-liquor,  and  consequently 
in  tar.  AVe  shall  only  quote  the  boiling- {mints  &c,  of  the  lowest 
members. 

Meiht/iamine,  NIIj  (CH3),  is  a  gas.  1  vol.  water  at  12°  alworbs 
1040  vols,  of  it.  It  is  inMamranblc ;  it  smells  like  fish  and  ammonia 
at  the  same  time. 

Dimethylamine,  NH(CH3)„  boils  at  8-9";  readily  soluble  in 
water.     Smell  strongly  ammouiacal. 

lyimeffiylamme,  ^(CHsla,  boils  at  9°'3 ;  readily  soluble  in  water. 
Smells  of  ammonia  and  hcrriug-brinc,  in  which  it  occurs  abun- 
dantly. 

Ethylnminey  NH3(C3Hft),  hoilsat  18°-7;  readily  soluble. 

irH'thjiamine,  NII(CjIl6)2,  boils  at  57**5;  readily  soluble. 

Tritihijhmine  N(CjH5)3,  boils  at  91°;  little  soluble. 

tiw  Inglier  members  and  the  extremely  numerous  mixed  amines 
(•«um»t  Ih3  uoticed  here. 


•  Ber.  deut^rb.  chem.  Oee,  1880,  p.  134^. 
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Cespitinej  C5H13N, 
is  a  base  of  unknown  constimtionj  isomeric  with  amylamine  and 
boiling  at  the  same  temperature  (95°).  It  was  discovered  by 
Church  and  Owen.  A  colourless  oil  of  strong  smell,  less  disagree- 
able than  that  of  amylamine;  readily  soluble  iu  water,  but  not  in 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Lighter  than  water.  Church 
and  Owen  suppose  in  it  a  trivalent  radical  (CjHjj)'".  Fritzsche 
believed  he  had  found  it  in  coal-tar,  hut  Goldschmidt  and  Constam 
consider  Fritzsche's  cespitine  to  have  been  their  pyridine  hydrate 
(see  below). 

Aniiine,  CaHj .  NH,. 

8t/n.  phenylamine,  auiidobenzene,  &c.  Discovered  in  1826  by 
Unverdorbcn,  (in  coal-tar)  183'I  by  Rungc  (who  called  it  kyanol). 
A  colourless  liquid,  very  soon  turning  yellow,  then  red  or  brown, 
of  a  peculiar  faint  smell  and  burning  taste.  Solidifies  at  —H° 
(some  say,  not  even  at  —20**),  and  boils  at  182°;  the  vapour  bums 
readily.  Sp.  gr.  at  lG°=r020.  It  possesses  poisonous  properties, 
especially  for  smaller  animals.  Water  dissolves  about  2  per  cent.; 
and  it  dissolves  some  water  itself.  Readily  soluble  iu  alcoholj 
ether,  acetone,  carbon  bisulphide,  hydrocarlwns,  &c.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor,  rosin.  The  aqueous  solution  has 
only  faintly  basic  properties,  and  does  not  even  turn  red  litmus 
blue ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts, 
whilst  iu  the  cold  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonia.  With  chloride  of 
lime  it  turns  purple  ;  with  potassiiun  bichromate,  blue.  Its 
aqueous  solutions  precipitate  the  oxides  frotu  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  aluminium.  With  the  mincrul  acids  it  forms  salts  which  are 
readily  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol  and  crystallize  well ;  they 
are  white  when  quite  pure,  but  redden  quickly  iu  the  air  and 
assume  a  faint  smell. 

Immense  as  is  the  importance  of  the  aniline  made  from  coal-tar 
benzol,  its  direct  occurrence  in  coal-tar  is  yet  of  small  moment. 
Here  it  is  practically  only  an  impurity,  from  which  the  hydro- 
carbons must  be  freed  by  acid  treatment  ;  neither  does  it  seem 
feasible  to  extract  at  a  profit  the  small  quantity  present  iu 
coal-tar. 

Probably  the  basic  body  whicli  former  inquirers  extracted  from 
coal-tar,  and  which  yielded  the  characteristic  reactions  of  aniline, 
contained  only  a  small  percentage  of  real  aniline. 
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According  to  Watson  Smith*,  aniline  occurs  in  all  distillates  of 
coal-tar,  principally  (as  might  he  presumed  from  its  hoiling-point)  M 
in  the  light  oils  of  sp.  f^.  0900  to  I'OUO,  ■ 

The  homohgues  of  aniiine  {toluidine  fitc.)  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  exist  in  coal-tar,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  cxistj 
there. 

Pyridine  Series. 

This  series  embraces  a  number  of  bases  of  the  formula  C^H^  .^N, 
from  pyridine  to  viridine.  They  are  characterized  by  the  "  pyri- 
dine nucleus,"  which  is  quite  analogous  to  the  benzene  nucleus, 
but  contains  N  in  lieu  of  one  atom  of  C.  They  are  very  stable,  even 
towards  oxidizing  agents.  They  occur  chieBy  in  the  tar-oils  oj 
sp.  gr.  0-900  to  0-990. 

The  pyridine  bases  found  in  coal-tar  have  been  re-investigated 
by  A.  W.  Hofmann  (Bcr.  dcutsch.  cliem.  Gcs.  1881,  p.  1497),M 
and  by  Goldschmidt  and  Constam  (ibid.  1883,  p.  297G).  This" 
and  the  qiiiiioline  series  ore  of  very  great  importance,  since  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  natural  alkaloids  are  derivatives  of 
pyridine,  and  since  sume  compounds,  very  useful  for  medical 
purposes  («•.  ^.  antipyrine),  have  been  i»ynthelically  produced  from 
them. 

Pyridine,  CftH,N, 

Discovered  by   Anderson  in  bone-tar,  by  Greville  Williams  in 
coal-tar.      Ilausscrraauu    (private    communication)   found   up   to 
0-1  per  cent,  in  commercial  50  per  cent,  benzol,  and  0*25  per  ccui 
in  the  toluol  made  from   this.     Its  synthesis  has  not  yet  h 
achieved  with  certainty.     A  colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  penctratiuj 
smell.     Sp.  gr.  at  0^0-9858;  boils  at  ni?'7  (Anderson)  or  115* 
(Thcnius).     Miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  reprecL- 
pitated  by  caustic  potash  or  soda.     Tunis  red   litmus  blue,  giv< 
off  white  vapours  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitates  cold  the  salts 
of  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  aluuiinium.     Resists  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  and  chromic  acids.     With   the  acids  it  forms  stable  salts 
readily  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol,  which  can  be  dried  at 
and  hardly  turn  brown  in  the  air. 

Goldschmidt  and  Coustam  found  in  coal-tar  a  molecular  com* 
pound  of  pyridine  and  water,  C^IIfiN,  SHjO,  of  sp.  gr.  1'0219. 
boiling  at  D^i-US*^,  and  smelling  like  pyridine. 

•  Joum.  CUem.  Soe.  1874,  p.  tJ53, 
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Picoline,  CflHyN. 
ffyn.  odorine.  Isomeric  with  auiline.  Discorered  by  Unver- 
dorben  in  bone-oil,  by  Anderson  in  coal-tar.  A  colourless,  mobile 
liquid  of  penetrating  smell.  Boils  at  135*^;  sp.  gr.  at  0°  0*9613 
(Anderson),  at  22''  0933  (Thcniiis).  Its  solubility,  salts,  and 
basic  properties  resemble  those  of  pyridine.  Coal-tar  picolinc  is  no 
doubt  a  piooline,  that  is  orthometliyl-pyridine  (Goldachmidt  and 
Constam),  but  possibly  7  pyridine  is  also  present  in  small 
quantities. 
H  LutidineSj  C7II9N. 

The  only  lutidinc  found  in  coal-tar  by  Theniua  and  by  Oechsner 
de  Coninck  *  is  a  colourless  liquid,  miscible  with  water,  boiling  at 
153-5-15^-5,  of  spec.  grav.  0*9143  at  0°.  It  is  undoubtedly 
7  ethyl  pyridine,  as  proved  by  its  yielding,  on  oxidation^  isonicotinic 
acid. 

Quite  recently,  in  a  hitherto  unpublished  research,  carried  out 
in  the  author's  Iaboratoi*y,  Rosenberg  has  found  in  the  ''vitriol 
tar"  from  a  German  tar-works  three  other  lutidines,  viz.  the 
aa  lutidine,  boiling  at  142°,  the  ay  lutidine,  boiling  at  157°,  and 
the  a;9,  lutidine.  The  latter  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but  it  has 
been  recognized  with  certainty  by  its  oxidation-product,  isocincho- 
mcronic  acid. 


» 


Collidine,  CJluN. 

A  colourless,  aromatically  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  179°,  almost 
insoluble  in  water  ;  sp,  gr.  at  if  0921. 

Panoline,  CoHjsN. 
This,  as  well  as  the  three  fuilowing  members,  is  very  little  known. 
BoUs  at  188°,  sp.  gr.  0-96G. 

Coridine^  t^ioHisN. 
Discovered  by  Theniua.     A  colourless  liquid  of  faint  smell,  like 
leather;  boiU  at  211°,  does  not  solidify  at  —17°;  ap.  gr.  at  22** 
0'974.      Little  soluble  in  water,  readily  in   alcohol,  ether^  &c. 
Yields  crystalline  salts. 

Rubidiiw,  CnH]7N. 
Discovered  by  Thenius.     A  colourless  oil  of  faint  smell,  boils  at 
230°,  turns  viscid  at  —17°,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
•  Bull  Soc.  Chilli.  xUi.  p.  252. 
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ether,  &c.  Sp.gr.  at  22*,1'017.  It  precipitates  some  oxides  from 
their  salts.  Its  salts  do  not  crystallize  well,  and  turn  pink  in  the 
air  ;  chloride  of  lime  turns  it  pink  ;  it  stains  pine  wood  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid  a  red  colour. 

Viridine,  CijHjgN. 

Discovered  by  Thenins.      A  yellowish  oil,  of   sweet  aromaticj 
smell ;  boils  at  251°,  at  —17"'  not  yet  solid.     Does  not  colour  ii 
the  air;  very  little  soluble  in  water.     Sp.gr.  at  22^  1*024. 

Quinoline  Series. 

Contains  a  benzene  nucleus    attached  to  a  pyridine  nucleus,      ' 
It  was  first  investigated  by  Greville  Williams*,  and  has  latterl^fl 
become  of  much   more   importance,  since   some  of   its  mcmlicrs 
have  been  synthetically  prepared  and  have  found  practical  appli- 
cation. 


Quinoline  or  LmicoHne,  CoIIyN. 
Discovered  in  1831  by  llunj^je.  It  was  assumetl  for  a  long  time 
that  the  "  leucoline  "  found  in  coal-tar  was  not  identical,  but  only 
isomeric  with  "  quinoline  "  obtained  from  cinchouine ;  but  it  was 
shown  by  Hoogcwcrf  and  van  Dorp  f  that  they  arc  identical.  It 
boils  at  239-210°  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*081,  a  penetrating 
smell,  and  burning  taste.  It  is  little  soluble  in  water,  readily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Turns  resinous  on  standing  in  the  airj  yields 
many  halts. 

hoquinolinej  CglIrN, 

Found  by  Hoogewerf  and  van  Dorp  along  with  the  former 
boils  at  236-237°;  fuses  at  18-23°. 

Quinnldine,  CioH^N. 

The   first   homologuc   of  quinoline,   syntheticnlly   prepared   bv' 
Diibner   and  von    Miller  J^  and   afterwards  discovered   to  be   the 
constant  companion  of  coal-tar  [|uinoline.     It  boils  at  21^3°, 
is  evidently  not  identical  with  the  following,  as  proved  by  tl 
boiling-points. 

•  Cbein.  Soc.  Journ.  [2]  vol.  i.  p.  1576. 
t  Bor.  d.  chom.  Gea.  1883,  p.  425. 
t  IVid.  1881,  p.  2812. 
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Iridolinej  CioH(>N. 
Isomeric  with  quinaldinc  and  with  lepidine   from  cinchonine. 
Boils   between  252*^  and  'J57^,     Yields  cryatallizable  salts   with 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  chromic  acids,  &c. 

Cryptidhie,  CnHnN. 
Boils  at  271° ;  isomeric  with  dispoline  from  cinchonine.  Can  be 
separated  from  the  preceding  only  by  crystallization  of  the  platinum 
double  salt.     Properties  unknown. 

In  the  products  from  cinchonine  there  occur  more,  bases  of  this 
series,  up  to  CitHsjN ;  but  these  have  not  been  found  in  coal-tar 
proper,  G.  C.  Robinson  and  W.  L.  Goodwin  have,  however, 
obtained  the  following  bases  from  the  "  vitriol-tar  *'  of  Scotch 
Hhale-oil  * : — 


fcTet^aeoli!le,  Ci,II,3N,  boiling  at  290-295°. 
Pcntacoline,  CijIIibN,  „  .'3()r)-3I<). 
Ilexacoline,  CjiHirN,  „  326-3:30. 
Heptacoliue,  CijllipN,  „  343-;^50, 
Octacoline,  CiJiaiN,  „  360-305. 
)ably  there  are  bases  of  still  higher  boiiiug-|K>iuts  present  in 
mac  tar. 


I  General  Process  for  pre/Htrhiff  the  Bases  from  Coal-tar, 

A  large  quantity  of  tar  is  agitated  with  a  mixture  of  one  pnrt  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  of  water,  if  necessary,  repeatedly. 
After  some  rest  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  ofi'  and  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel,  or  better  in  a  current  of  steam,  till  all  mechanically  dis- 
solved hydrocarbons  have  been  expelled  (along  with  pyrrol,  but, 
according  to  some,  the  pyrrol  must  have  been  previously  destroyed 
by  the  acid  treatment).  The  liquid  is  now  passed  through 
linen  cloth,  caustic-soda  solution  in  excess  added  to  it,  and  the 
whole  distilled.  The  aqueous  vapour  carries  away  the  bases ;  if 
the  distillate  lie  not  concentrated  enough,  it  is  saturated  with 
solid  caustic  potash,  avoiding  too  much   heating ;  and  the  oily 


I 


I 


•  Tmxi«.  Royal  Soc.  EdinbuiyU,  xxviii.  (1878)  p.  501,  xxix,  (1879)  p.  265. 
TbflW  pApers  not  Iiaviug  been  pubLi^lied  in  ucy  other,  more  widely  circulating 
periodical^  aiv  nut  uoticiHl  in  aoy  of  the  abstracts  uf  uthei  learned  eociotiea,  nor 
is  the  "  Jalire»bericht«,'*  and  thus  hare  been  generally  overlooked.  Tbe  autbur 
ban  twceived  them  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Syme, 
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mixture  of  bases,  separating  at  the  top,  is  decanted.  If  it  con- 
tains aniline,  fuming  nitric  acid  ia  cautiously  added  and  the 
mixture  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  the  aniliue  ift 
destroyed  ;  tlie  other  bases  remaiu  intact.  Water  is  added,  the 
precipitute  filtered  oft',  and  the  filtrate  again  saturated  with  caustic 
potash.  The  dccauted  oil  coutains  much  water,  which  is  absorbed 
by  solid  caustic  soda  j  this  must  be  done  completely,  since  other- 
wise the  boiling-points  of  the  more  volatile  bases  arc  much 
changed;  and  for  this  purpose  the  caustic  soda  must  be  several ^^ 
times  renewed.  The  oil  is  now  mcthodieally  fractionated,  some-^H 
times  as  many  as  20  times,  till  the  boiling-points  are  constaut. 
The  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  and  less  is  lost  by  decompo- 
sition when  carrying  on  the  distillations  in  a  vacuum. — Greville 
WilHanis  destroys  aniline  and  its  homologues  by  heating  with 
potassium  nitrite  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  proceeds  as  above 
The  following  notes  on  the  isolation  of  the  bases  contained  i 
coal-tar  are  due  to  a  private  communication  from  Dr.  C.  Hausaer 
manu  to  the  author.  Since  there  is  rarely  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  the  mixture  of  pyridine  bases  at  disposal,  which  would 
admit  of  isolating  them  by  a  series  of  fractional  distillations,  it  can 
be  recommended  to  employ  for  the  preparation  of  products  of 
constant  boiling-points  (at  least  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
series)  the  benzeuoid  hydroearbous,  isolated  by  fractional  diatilla- 
tiot»  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  which  are  constantly  accompanied 
by  those  bases.  English  50-per-cent.  and  90-per-cent.  benzol  has 
always  been  treated  at  the  tar-works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  it  contains  both  thiophens  aud  bases.  Such 
benzol,  after  ha>*ing  been  fractionated  by  a  Savalle's  column  into 
benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene^  boiling  at  a  constant  teraperatnre, 
admits  the  recovery  of  up  to  0'5  per  cent,  of  pure  pyridiue  from 
toluene,  and  as  much  picolene  from  xylene.  If  these  hydrocarbons 
are  first  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  only  the  biises  are  ex- 
tracted, and  are  at  once  recovered  in  the  pure  state,  the  fractionation 
on  the  large  scale  having  separated  the  single  bases  from  one. 
another,  while  thiophcn,  thiotolcn,  and  thioxen  remain  behind, 
and  can  be  extracted  by  treatment  with  couceutrated  sulphuric 
acid. — Instead  of  removing  aniline  from  the  basic  mixture  by 
oxidation,  Hjiusscrmanti  prefers  doing  this  in  the  shape  of  aniline 
sulphate,  which  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  sulphates  of  the 
other  bejses. 
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Disooreied   bj   Gnebe  uid   Cmto*  in  cmde  antbrM^eoe;  re- 

irestigated  by  Riedel  t  and  Bemthipn  and  Beoder  %•    ObUincd 

extracting  crude  antbnoeoe  with  dOntc  sB^buric  add,  pr&- 

ipitating  by  potmeBlnm  duDmate,   parifying   tbc  cfaomate    bj 

rccrystallixation,  precipitating  the  base  by  anunoniay  mod  rectyv- 

talliziag   the   same   from   hot   water.      Or  the  hydrodilaffate  ia 

recrystallixed  and  decompoaed  by  aminonia.     Acridine  ciyaCalliaeB 

in  orthorhombic  prisnu^  ookMrlesi  if  very  smail,  brown  if  Urger. 

It   fdaes   at    111",  distils  abore   360^   without  change,  snbtiniea 

at  100^,  and  is  carried  orer  by  aqiieoQs  Tapoar.     It  is  sparii^j 

flotuble  in  cold,  more  so  in  bot  water,  readily  in  ether,  alcohol, 

carbon  bisulphide,  and  hydrocarbons.     It  poasesaes  a  faint  «llc*lin<* 

reaction;  but  ereu  very  dilate  frolntions  of  its  salts  cause  acute 

inging  on  the  skio ;  its  dnst  in  the  most  minate  quantity  caosea 

lost  Tiolent  sneezing.     {This   property  of  acridine  is  sometimes 

I  very  inconvenient  to  the  workmen  in  subliming  crude  anthracene, 
Bspecially  in  summer-time,  when  they  hare  to  protect  the  skin  of 
me  face  by  nibbing  fat  upoD  it.)  Sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  only 
B  200° ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic  potash  do  not  attack  it  even 
k  280^;  ziucdust,  soda*Iime,  and  many  oxidizing  agents  not  at 
111.  Nitric  acid  forms  uitro-compounds.  With  the  acids  it  forms 
lalts  all  of  yellow  colour,  easily  soluble  aud  crystallizablc.  Their 
dilate  solutions  fluoresce  strongly  with  a  blue  colour,  more  concen- 
^tratcd  ones  greeu,  the  reiy  concentrated  ones  not  at  all. 

B.  Not  Basic. 

Pyrrol,  C^H.N. 

Discovered  by  Runge,  isolated  in   the  pure  state  by  Anderson. 

!|)ared  by  distilling  the  oih  (p.  155)  after  saturation  with  sul- 
^Luric  acid,  and  fractionating.     A  colourtes-s  liquid  of  chloroform- 

:e  smell  and  burning  taste  ;  boils  at  133^;  sp.  gr.  1*077.  Little 
scilublc  in  water,  insoluble  iu  alkalies,  readily  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  slowly  in  dilute  acid$.  In  the  air  it  turns  brown,  but  is 
ftgkiu  rendered  colourless  by  distillation.  It  liugcs  a  piece  of  tir- 
ro()(l  moUteucd  with  hydrochloric  acid,  first  pink,  then  crimson. 
It  ia  iudlffcreut  towards  most  reagents,  but  is  perhaps  very  slightly 

•  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  [2]  ii.  p.  Is3  ;  Iter,  deutach.  cbvin.  Gee.  1872,  p.  15. 
t  Iter,  deut^ch.  cliem.  Gea.  1863,  p.  1611. 
t  Ibid.  p.  1803. 
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basic.     No  salts  of  it  are  known.     With  potash  it  forms  a  com- 
pound not  decomposable  by   heat,  but   at   once  by  water.     Th 
qiuititity  of  pyrrol  prescut  in  coal-tar  is  extremely  small,  and  it  i 
a  difficult  matter  to  extract  it. 


i 


Cyanogen  Compounds. 

We  hare  already  mentioned  ammonium  sulphocyanide.  Accord- 
ing to  Vincent  and  Delachanal  *  tar  contains  also  methylic  cyanide 
(aceto-nitrile),  CHg — C^-N,  which  under  the  action  of  alkalis 
takes  up  the  elements  of  water  and  yields  acetic  acid  and  ammonia. 
They  found  it  in  Paris  benzol,  tngothcr  with  carbon  bisiilphidcj  ™ 
in  that  part  of  benzol  whicii  boils  below  80°.  ^ 

Methylic  cyanide  boils  at   77°  ;  sp.   gr.  0*835.      A  colourless 
liquid  of  peculiar,  not  disagreeable  smell,  miscible  with  water  in  ^ 
all  proportious,  and  burning  with  a  purple-bordered  flame.  ^ 

Similar  compounds   have  been    found  in  light  coal-tar  oils  by 
Noelting  f,  who  considers   them  to  be  either  methyl-isocyanidej^ 
boiling  at  59"'6,  or  cthyl-iaocyanidc,  boiling  at  78°'l,  and  ascrilje^H 
to  them  the  poisonous  action  sometimes  noticed  with  such  light 
oils.  ^^ 

Carbazoly  CiJIaN.  H 

S%jn,  imidcidiphcnyl.     Discovered  by  Graebc  andGlaser  %  in  the 
residue  from  the   purificatiou  of  anthracene   by  caustic   potash 
(Chapter  VII.),  in  which  a  combination  of  it  with  potash,  decom- 
posable by  Mater,  is  contained.     It  is  always  a  considerable  con- 
stituent of  crude  authrac^ene.     Its  properties  are  very  similar  to^_ 
those  of  a  hydrocarbon  ;  like  the  hydrocarbons,  it  forms  a  coni^B 
pound  with  picric  acid,  fusing  at  182"  in  large  red  prisms,  which     , 
can  be  employed  for  preparing  pure  cnrbazol.     The  latter  can  also 
be  purified  by  recrystallizing  or  subliming.     It  forms  white  scales 
or  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  solnhle  in  cold  alcohol,  ether, 
benzene,  chloroforra,  more  so  at  a  higher  temperature:  100  parts 
of  toluene  dissolve  at  16°-5  0*55,  at  100=  5-46  parts  ;  100  parts 
absolute  alcohol   at   M-""  0-92,  at  78°  3'88  parts.     Fusing-point 
JJSS"';  it  sublimes  readily,  and  boils  near  355^      It  dissolves  in, 
pore  cold   sulphuric  acid,  the  solution   having  a  yellow  colourj 
the  most  minute  traces  of  nitric  acid,  chromic  acid,  chlorine, 

•  Compt.  R^jiid.  Ixxxvi.  p.  840. 

t  Bull.  Soc.  ind.  de  Mulhouse,  1884,  p.  4«1. 

%  Ami.  Cheui.  PhArm.  vbdii.  p.  343,  dxx.  p.  88 
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otber  oxidizing  agents  produce  an  intense  green  eoloitr.  Water 
precipitates  it  unchanged  from  the  cold  solution  in  sulphuric  acid; 
by  heating,  a  sulphonic  acid  is  formed.  Nitric  acid  yields  nitro- 
products.  Carbazol  is  not  changed  by  igniting  with  soda-lime^ 
caustic  lime,  zinc-dust,  &e. ;  on  igniting  with  potaah-limc  a  portion 
is  decomposed,  ammonia  being  formed.  It  has  no  basic  properties, 
and  forms  no  salts  with  acids,  but  a  compound  with  acetyl  and 
with  (>otassium,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  imido-  group  is  re- 
placed by  acetyl  or  potassium.      It  is  the  imido-  compound  of 


I       di  phenyl 


C.H, 


\i 


I        >NH, 

c,h/ 


Phenylnaphthfjl'carbazol,  CigHnN. 

Syw.  imidophcnylnaphthyl.  Discovered  by  Bruuck,  examined  by 
Graebe  and  Knecht*  (who  obtained  it  also  synthetically).  Is  ob- 
tained by  subliming  tlie  residue  from  distilling  crude  anthracene. 
Intensely  yellow,  but  only  by  the  admixture  of  some  unknown 
substance  ;  for  on  being  fused  with  potassium  hydrate  it  turns 
white.  Almost  insoluble  in  cold,  very  little  soluble  in  boiling 
benzene  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  more  soluble  in  hot  aniline.  Toluene 
and  absolute  alcohol,  when  cold,  dissolve  next  to  nothing  of  it; 
boiling  toluene  dissolves  0'39-0'57,  alcohol  0'25  per  cent.  The 
solutions  have  an  intense  blue  fluorcsceticc.  It  fuses  at  330 ',  and 
has  a  higher  boiling-point  than  sulphur.  Its  behaviour  to  sul- 
phuric acid  &c.  resembles  that  of  carbazol. 


Free  Carbon  (so-called) 
is  found  in  every  description  of  coal-tai",  probably  owing  to  coal- 
dust  or  coke-dust  being  mechanically  carried  out  of  the  retort.  It 
is  estimated  by  treatii»g  the  tar  with  indifferent  solvents,  especially 
hot  benzene,  till  nothing  further  is  dissolved.  The  carbon  found 
in  German  coal-tar  by  this  method  varies  from  7  to  33  per  cent. ; 
tar  containing  much  of  it  is  not  very  saleable,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  distilling  it  flown  to  hard  pitch  without  injuring  the  stills.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  washing  the  tar  or  pitch  with  benzene  &c, 
does  not  yield  really  pure  carbon,  but  only  substances  similar  to 
anthracite  or  coke  (comp.  Behreus,  Chapter  VI.). 


*  Ber.  deuiach.  chem.  Oea.  1870,  pp.  311,  2241. 
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CHAFrEK  IV. 


THE  APPnCATIONS  OF  COAL-TAR  WlTHOrT  DI8TILLATI0NV 


As  we  have  seen  on  p.  11,  considerable  time  elapsed  after  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  gas-lighting  before  means  could  be  devised 
for  disjKJsing  of  tlic  tar  obtained    during  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas,  or   at   least  before  it  was   regarded   as  a  source  of  profit,  ^ 
Probably   at  that  time  large  quantities  of  the  tar  were  burnt,  ^^| 
process  which  is  not  so  simple  as  might  appear  (ace  below) ;  pro- 
bably it  was  also  employed  from  the  first  aa  a  cheap  paint  for  wood^^ 
and  metab,  although  it  is  but  little  adapted  for  that  purpose  in  the^f 
raw  state.     But  thiii  could  only  consume  a  small  portion  of  the 
coal-tar  obtainedj  aiid  most  of  it  remained  a  great  nuisance  to  the 
gas-manufacturers,  who  had  youietimes  to  pay  considerable  sums  to 
get  rid  of  it.     Tliis,  no  doubt,  led  to  tlie  first  attempts  at  utilizing 
the  tar  by  distillation,  which  we  shall  mention  in  Chapter  V. 

Before,  however,  gas-tar  was  distilled  on  a  manufacturing  scale 
in  order  to  isolate  the  valuable  substances  contained  in  it,  of  course 
it  had  to  be  employed  in  other  ways,  either  in  the  raw  state  or. 
thickeued  by  evaporation.  Even  later  on  the  tar  could  not,  ant 
in  some  places  up  to  this  day  cannot,  be  distilled  to  advantage, 
principally  owing  to  the  cost  of  carriage ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
find  other  uses  for  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  ■ 

Recently,  as  wc  have  seen  above  (p.  5),  the  gi'cat  fall  in  the 
prices  of  coal-tnr  products  has  led  to  such  a  depreciation  of  coal- 
tar  itself,  that  the  question  of  disposing  of  it  in  other  ways  than 
by  distillation  has  become  much  more  urgent  than  before. 

The  most  obvious  plan  was  to  try  whether  gns-tar  could  not  b( 
employed  for  mal-tn^ya^ itself, bypassing  it  through  red-hot  tul 
or  by  distilling  it  and  similarly  treating  the  vapour.     This  wi 
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the  intention  of  the  process  of  Kocchlin,  Duchatet,  and  Perpigaa*, 
that  of  A.  Bernardt  (who  ran  the  tar  upon  the  coke  remaining  in 
the  gas-retorts),  that  of  DroinetJ  (who  moiildeil  the  tar,  mixed  with 
ashes,  coal-dust,  saw-du8t,  clay,  &c.,  into  compact  lumps  which  were 
heated  in  ordinary  gas-retorta),  and  that  of  Isoard§  (whose  tar-gaa, 
prepared  by  superheated  steara,  contained,  according  to  Monier's 
analysia^  17'8  per  cent,  ethylene  and  7\'9  jwir  cent.  "  liglit  hydro- 
carbon/* i,  e.  methane — which  seems  very  doubtful).  Similar 
processes  are  indicated  in  the  English  patent  of  lleugst,  Watson, 
Muschamp,  and  Wilson  (1858),  and  that  of  MacCrachen,  Newton, 
Kirkland,  and  Husson. .  Still  and  Lane  (Eng.  patent,  6  Oct.  1871) 
mixed  tar,  together  with  some  vegetable  matters,  with  gas-coal. 
According  to  Bunte  ||  all  these  endeavours  led  to  nothing,  as 
those  substances  which,  by  decomposing  at  a  high  temperature, 
furnish  permanent  gases  are  present  in  coal-tar  in  too  umall  a 
quantity.  Nevertheless  fresh  attempts  will  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion now  that  tar  is  of  so  little  value.  It  is  true  that  raw  tar 
seems  very  badly  adapted  to  gas-making,  since  the  pitch,  which 
forms  the  greater  part  of  its  bulk,  is  almost  devoid  of  liglit-giviug 
substances,  and  since,  moreover,  the  pipes  are  very  easily  stopped 
up  in  the  operation ;  but  it  is  possible  that  tar  deprived  of  its 
pitch,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene,  as  proiwscd  by  G.  E.  Davis, 
would  be  a  suitable  material  for  the  above  purpose.  Even  this  is 
contested  by  L.  Wright,  as  we  shall  see  at  the  close  of  the  next 
Chapter. 


Coal-tar  was  always  extensively  employed  for  the  preservation 
of  buUding-materiaU  of  ail  kinds.  Stones  as  well  as  iron  and 
wood  can  be  preserved  much  longer,  and  protected  against  at- 
mospheric influences,  by  a  coating  of  coal-tar. 

For  stoneSf  brickworky  Sec*,  especially  when  exposetl  to  the 
action  of  acid  vapours,  Kuhlmanu^  strongly  recommends  painting 
with  coal-tar.  Long  before  that,  it  was  usual  in  chemical  works 
to  boil  the  stones  intended  for  crecting^  acid-tanks,  hydrochloric- 
acid  condensers,  chlorine-stills,  &c.  in  gas-tar  somewhat  boiled 
down,  also  to  paint  the  brickwork  of  the  furnaces  and  any  wood 

•  English  Patent  of  18fl4.  t  Dingler's  Joumal,  cxlviii.  p.  203, 

%  Ibid,  cxlviii.  p.  295.  §  Ibid.  civ.  p.  402. 

H  Schiliiog's  GosbeleticbtuDp,  5ih1  ed.  p.  231. 
^  Compt.  Read.  hi.  pp.  lUUO,  1146. 
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or  iron  work  exposed  to  acid  vapours  with  coal-tar,  nay,  even 
soak  the  roofiug-tilcs  in  the  same;  and  this  is  done  up  to 
day.  It  has  been  noticed  at  the  works  that  coal-tar  not  mei 
renders  those  objects  less  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  damp,  acids, 
&c.,  bnc  makes  the  stones  much  harder  and  able  to  resist  mecha- 
nical wear  and  tear.  Hence  the  stones  intended  to  be  used  for 
aeid-cistema  and  the  like  must  be  completely  dressed  by  the  stouc- 
naasons  before  they  arc  put  in  the  tar-pan,  because  they  will  not 
take  the  chisel  after  boiling.  Fireclay  pipes,  which  in  the  crude 
state  are  not  even  watrrti<^hfc  and  are  extremely  fragile,  after 
boiling  in  tar  become  acid  proof,  hard,  and.  very  little  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  em- 
ployment of  coal-tar  in  this  direction  should  be  confiucd  to  chemical 
works.  It  has  been  observed  that  brick-paving  lasts  very  much, 
longer  if  the  bricks  have  been  first  soaked  in  hot  tar.  This  v^M 
equally  the  case  with  roofing-tiles,  and  is  as  good  as,  though  veiy 
much  cheaper  than,  glazing  them,  to  make  them  stand  the  weather,, 

On  the  author's  recommendation,  a  large  brickworks  has 
tenaivcly  employed  hot  coal-tur  for  preparing  blaek  roofing-tileSj 
with  complete  sueccss.     Hut  it  must  he  noticed  that  a  mere  dippiui 
in  ordinary  coal-tar  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  j>crmancnt  coating] 
of  sulliincnt  strength.     The  turHliouId  be  heated  to  at  least  100°  C. 
and  the  bricks  or  tiles  &c.  sliould  be  left  in  it  for  some  time,  till/ 
on  breaking  a  sample,  it  is  fouud  to  have  rather  deeply  penetrated 
into  the  substance  of  the   brick.     The  tiles  are  then  left   to  dryi 
for  some  time^  isolated  from  oue  another  on  convenient  frames. 

For  nil  these  piir[)f*seH  the  tar  shoutd  l>c  deprived  of  water  aii< 
of  its  most  volaiili;  oils  by  evaporation  or  (much  more  rationallv] 
by  heating  in  a  still  ;  and  much  the  best  is  tlie  varnish  or  "  rcfin< 
tar"  made  from  pitcl*  an<l  tar-oil  (comp.  Chuptcr  VI.). 

Tar  is  also  employed  for  painting  mttain.  Wh(!u  laid  on  hot," 
as  frequently  practised  by  bUu*ksmitIis,  it  produc^-s  a  shining  and 
lasting  black  coat.  Also  cast-iron  gas-pi])es  are  mostly  pi*otcctu(^H 
against  rusting  by  a  coat  of  tar  laid  on  hot.  That  this  is  regit-' 
larly  pnictiscd  in  chemical  works,  has  already  been  said.  In  siieh 
cases  it  does  not  matter  that  such  a  coat  is  rather  rough  and 
thick.  If,  however,  a  thin,  equal,  shining  and  lasting  coat  is 
required,  in  the  place  of  raw  tar  one  of  the  varnishes  made  from 
pitch  and  tar-oils,  which  are  described  in  Chapter  VI.,  must  be 
employed. 
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Por  preserving  woodj  coal-tar  was  recommended  aa  early  as  1799, 
by  Lc  Boa  ;  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  inferior  to  wood-tar,  which 
even  now  is  exclusively  employed  in  ship-building.  Wood-tar 
penetrates  much  more  deeply  into  the  pores  of  wood,  corerH  it  with 
a  coherent  coat,  and  the  preservative  action  of  its  phenols  is  assisted 
by  its  paraffin.  The  drawbacks  of  coal-tar  are  its  free  carbon  and 
its  naphthalene.  The  former  prevents  the  tar  from  entering  the 
Tcry  finest  pores;  the  latter,  volatilizing  even  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, leaves  rents  in  the  coat.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
coal-tar  proiluces  interior  rotting  of  the  worn!  ;  but  this  has  not 
been  positively  proved,  and  the  manifold  employment  of  coal-tar 
in  chemical  works  has  never  led  to  such  a  result.  At  all  events 
the  tar-varnishes  arc  preferable  to  crude  coal-tar  for  woud-painting 
also.  Tar-vapours  are  said  to  act  even  better  than  tar  in  pre- 
serving the  wood ;  this  has  been  patented  by  Robbins  in  the 
United  States,  by  Paradis  in  Austria* ;  the  success  of  this  process 
is,  however,  more  than  doubtful,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of 
crcosotc-oil.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  coal-tar  is  in  any  case 
very  inferior  to  the  "  creoaote-oila  "  employed  in  the  proper  way 
for  "  pickling"  timber,  as  will  be  described  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Rivest  recommends  as  a  substitute  for  wood-tar  a  mixture  of 
coal-tar,  rosin,  and  lime.  A  mixture  called  sulphur-ttir  or  btrtiz- 
asphalt,  prepared  by  boiling  2  parts  of  sulphur  with  3  parts  of  coal- 
tar,  has  been  strongly  recommended  as  protecting  wood,  iron^  and 
stone  against  decay  and  rust.  A  similar  mixture  is  the  wood- 
c««en/,  employed  as  a  roof-covering  (Chapter  VI.).  A  mixture  of 
coal-tar  with  its  own  weight  of  hydraulic  lime,  Portland  cement,  &c, 
is  aoid  to  liquefy  at  70*^,  and  to  yield  on  eooliug  a  soft,  pliable 
Taniishj  resisting  acids  and  specially  adapted  for  wood  under  water, 
r-pipcs,  and  roofing-tiles  (Dreyssig,  G.  P,  10,685).  Wildhagen 
P.  of  1885)  recommends  a  mixture  of  wood-pulp,  coal-tar, 
glue  and  water,  employed  in  the  cold  state. 

Coal-tar  plays  an  imi>ortant  part  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing* 
*,  which  is  extensively  employed  (more  so  on  the  Continent 
id  in  the  United  States  than  in  England)  for  covering  factories, 
;ricultural  buildings,  &c.  The  manufacture  is  very  simple,  if 
litable  sheets  of  millboard  or  felt  be  provided.  These  are  either 
loiled  in  completely  dehydrated  tar,  or  continuously  drawn  through 


•  Wsgner's  Jahresb.  1871,  p.  8J8. 
t  Diof^ler's  Joumsl,  chii.  p.  317. 
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hot  tar,  the  excesa  being  squeezed  out  by  rollers,  which  at  thej 
same  time  causes  the  tar  to  j>enetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  felt,] 
Since  the  tar  in  being  dehydrated  loses  some  of  its  valuable  oils,] 
this  oi)eration  should  never  be  performed  (as  it  used  to  be)  in  opei 
pans,  but  in  stills  heated  by  steam,  so  that  the  naphtha  can  be 
condensed.  It  is  cheaper  and  undoubtedly  better  to  employ 
"refined  tar/'  i.e.  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  pitch  with  heavy  tar-oil, 
freed  from  anthracene  and  pheuol  {Chapter  VI.).  Roofs  made 
with  this  material  raiiat  he  repeatedly  painted  with  a  similar 
mixture,  especially  during  the  first  years,  and  are  mostly  covered 
ill  between  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand;  but  it  has  latterly  becu^ 
asserted  that  the  sand  covering  docs  much  more  harm  than  good,^ 
and  ought  to  be  omitted,  since  it  makes  the  paper  crack  aud  pre- 
vents the  tar  from  soaking  into  it.  On  the  other  hand,  roofs  will 
be  less  fire-proof  if  not  sanded. 

Even  in  1868,  of  the  9000  tons  of  tar  produced  at  the  Berlii 
gas-works^  only  one  sixtli  part  was  distilled;  five  sixths  wei 
worked  u[>  for  roofing-felt.     It  is  different  now. 

Coal-tar  is  also  used  for  painting  the  wooden  floors  of  hospitAls, 
barracks,  workmen's  dwellings,  &e.,  in  order  to  make  them  water- 
tight, and  to  diminish  the  danger  from  gerra-infeeiion.  One 
kilog.  of  coal-tar  suffices  for  a  surface  of  10  square  metres=  107 
square  feet  *. 
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The  antisejttic  property  of  coal-tar  has  for  a  long  time  bee 
known  and  made  use  of;    its  action  as  a  paint  on  wood  depeu( 
partly  upon  this.     No  doubt  it  results  from  the  fact  that  tar  kills 
the  lower  organisms.     For  this  reason  it  has  also  btHjn  tried  against 
the  potato-  and  grape-diseaae ;  but  in  these  cases  the  cure  may  b^^ 
worse  than  the  evil.      Vines  treated  with  coal-tar  or  the  heavfH 
tar-oils  mostly  yield  objectionahly  flavoured  grapes,  and  the  wine 
made  therefrom  is  aftected  in  a  similar  wayf. 

E.  Koch  has  patented  a  mixture  of  tar  with  gypsum,  sand,  lim^| 
silica,  or  aluminium  silicates,  as  an  insecticide  manure,  and  for  pre^^ 
serving  corn,  other  seeds,  and  the  roots  of  vines  agaiust  the  ravages 
of  insects  (G.  P.  14,616  and  18,637).  ^ 


•  ^GesundheitB-Iugemeur/  1880,  p,  434. 

t  Corrni  (Compt.  Rend.  Oct.  2,  IH62).     Watson  Smith  (priv.  comm.)  htts 
with  •  siiuilar  objection  in  the  ciumj  of  celery  grown  by  the  help  of  muoure 
miide  Irom  vitriol-tar  and  lime. 
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Tar,  or  mixtures  containing  it,  is  frequently  used  for  disinfecting 
cesspools,  sewers,  &c.  The  besUkuoM-n  in  England  is  MacDougal's 
disinfecting-ijowder,  in  Oermany  Suvern's  disinfecting-mixture 
(100  slaked  lime,  15  coal-tar,  15  magnesium  chloride).  No  doubt 
raw  tar  is  inferior  in  this  respect  to  the  specifically  disinfecting- 
substances  it  contains,  such  as  phenol  and  naphthalene. 


As  one  of  its  direct  employments  the  combustion  of  coal-tar  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  lampblack  may  be  classed  ;  but  it  ii 
not  so  well  adapted  for  tliis  purpose  as  the  heavy  oil  distiMod  from 
it.  According  to  Newton's  patent  of  1854,  lampblack  can  be 
obtained  directly  by  mixing  160  lb.  of  coal-tar  with  200  lb.  of 
slaked  lime,  adding  18  lb.  of  alum,  and  strongly  heating  the  well- 
kneaded  mixture  without  access  of  air  in  fireclay  crucibles  or  iron 
cylinders,  as  in  preparing  bone-charcoal.  The  product  has  to  be 
allowed  to  cool  down  without  access  of  air,  and  is  at  last  finely 
ground.  By  altering  the  proportions  of  tar  and  lime,  all  shades 
between  brown  and  grey  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  exact  description  of  lampblack-making  has  been 
given  by  Ncpp*.  Tiic  tar  is  employed  for  heating  six  steam- 
boilers,  13  feet  long,  2  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  which  jointly 
aapply  an  eight-horse-powcr  steam-engine.  The  tar  is  run  into 
tanks  holding  two  barrels  each,  one  in  front  of  each  boiler.  Behind 
the  boiler  is  an  oven,  in  which  the  gases  from  the  burning  tar, 
which  have  been  partially  cooled  in  their  way  through  the  boiler- 
flues,  deposit  the  soot  contained  in  them  upon  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical shelves,  which  divide  the  oven  into  several  compartnients. 
The  lightest  particles  of  soot  are  deposited  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  oven ;  and  this  does  not  require  to  be  so  often  emptied  as  the 
middle  and  lower  shelves,  which  contain  most  of  the  lampblack  and 
are  emptied  directly  after  the  tar  has  been  burnt  oil.  The  work 
lasts  six  hours  and  proceeds  by  turns,  three  ovens  always  going 
together,  so  that  there  is  always  enough  steam.  In  the  fireplace  a 
residue  of  fine  coke  is  found.  The  ovens  arc  well  bound  and 
covered  with  metal  plates-  They  are  13  feet  high  ;  the  upper  3  feet 
project  tbrough  the  roof,  so  that  they  are  cooled  from  without. 
They  arc  accessible  from  below  by  an  iron  door,  from  above  by  iron 
steps.  The  lampblack  is  partly  left  as  it  is ;  but  raoat  of  it  is  mixed 
with  peat,  finely  ground  under  edge-rollers,  and  sifted  before  it  is 

•  Cliemiker-Ztjitung,  1878,  p.  222. 
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sent  out.     The  steam  generated  in  the  boilers  is  employed  forV 
driving  a  peat-niil],  manufacturing  the  casks,  &c.     Tlic  cost  of  plant 
is  about  £100  to  ,€1-50.     The  product  serves  for  manufacturing  w 
colours,  shoe-blacking,  black-Jead  for  stoves,  &c.  fl 

ThcnJns*  desoribfs  several  lampblack-furnaces  of  a  very  simple 
kind,  intended  for  burning  tar-oils,  pitch,  &c.  The  furnace  for 
"sotit-«il  "  consists  of  a  metal  plate  kept  red  hot  from  below  by  a 
local  small  fire;  it  forms  the  bottom  of  a  brick  chamber.  Upon 
this  the  "soot-oil"  constantly  drops  in  a  fine  stream  from  a  tank, 
•whilst  a  side  door  with  smail  holes  admits  the  air  necessary  for 
combustion.  Tlie  smoke  enters  four  brick  chambers,  communi- 
cating with  a  chimney.  When  the  oil  intended  for  combustion 
has  been  used  up,  the  furnace  is  left  standing  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  four  chambers  are  opened  by  doors  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Tlic  Inst  chamber  [next  to  the  chimney)  contains  the  finest  lamp- 
black (for  lithographers) ;  the  third  one  the  next  finest  (for 
printers)  ;  the  second  and  first  contain  coarser  soot,  which  is  well 
sifted  and  sold  as  common  lampblack.  The  best  kind  is  sometimes 
further  refined  (for  paper-makers,  colour  manufacturers,  litho- 
graphers) by  ignition  in  shcpt-iron  cases  whose  covers  are  luted 
with  clay.  They  must  be  heated  for  some  time  in  a  furnace  with 
a  good  draught,  till  all  empyreumatic  oils  have  been  driven  off  and 
the  soot  remains  behind  without  any  smell.  The  cases  must  be 
left  to  cool  for  several  days  before  opening  them,  because  the 
soot  cools  very  slowly  and  would  take  fire  if  it  were  exposed  to  the 
air  too  soon.  This  is  "half-calcined  lampblack;"  tlie  *'  thoroughly 
calcined'*  article  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  first  product  once 
more  in  fresh  cases  and  treating  it  as  above.  400  lb.  of  "soot- 
oil"  (i.e.  heavy  coal-tar  oil)  should  yield  20  lb,  finest  lampblack, 
30  lb.  seconds,  and  20  lb.  of  the  third  and  fourth  qualities.  On 
the  metal  plates  some  coke  remains,  which  is  knocked  off  and  sold 
as  fuel. 

The  English  plan  of  calcining  soot  consists  in  putting  a  little  of 
it  into  a  circular  iron  pan,  about  2J  feet  high  and  2^  feet  in 
diameter,  lighting  it  by  a  red-hot  iroUj  and  adding  more  from  time 
to  time  as  the  ignition  proceeds.  When  the  pan,  being  fuU, 
leaves  off  smoking,  the  cover  is  put  on  and  its  contents  are 
allowed  to  cool-  There  is  about  25  per  cent.  loss  in  this  pro- 
cess, which  should  be  conducted  in  a  well- ventilated,  closed 
building. 

*  Die  tccbuischo  Vorwcudung  dus  StciukohlenthrrRt,  p.  132. 
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J.  Bronncr*  burns  nil  waste  products  of  tar-distilling  under  a 
specially  constructed  Ktcani-boilcr  of  somewhat  euuiplicatcd  cuu- 
structionj  and  forces  the  products  of  combustion  by  means  of  a 
fan-blast  of  7  feet  diameter  through  long  flues,  provided  with 
ground-in  hottoiu-slided,  into  a  soot-chainber.  The  slides  serve 
to  admit  air  as  well,  in  order  to  make  different  qualities  of  soot, 
according  to  their  position,  for  all  technical  puqwses — such  as 
"fat  soot"  for  oil-cloth  manufiicturei-s,  and  calcined  soot  of  all 
kinds  for  patent  leather,  india-rubber,  and  printers'-iuk  manu- 
facturers. 

The  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  lampblack  chambers  is 
rather  offensive;  this  should  be  avoided  by  making  the  passage  of 
the  gases  so  long  that  at  last  all  the  soot  is  effectually  condcuscd. 
In  an  English  works  there  is  a  "  black-house^''  150  feet  long,  and 
so  divided  by  partitions  as  to  cause  the  smoke  to  traverse  a  distance 
of  500  feet;  it  then  pusses  through  a  fire  in  which  it  is  com- 
pletely consumed. 

lu  lieu  of  brick  chambers  the  condensation  of  the  soot  is  said  to 
be  sometimes  effected  in  large  canvas  bags,  connected  by  irou  or 
copper  tnbeji,  or  at  the  bottom  provided  with  a  cop(>er  cap  and 
discharge-valve. 

As  fresh  soot  sometimes  spontaneously  ignites  iu  contact  with 
air,  the  chamber  should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  before  collecting 
the  soot. 

Thalwitzer  (G.  P.  9426  and  13,691)  prepares  lampblack  by 
rotating  metal  disks,  cooled  with  water,  over  lamps  fed  with  oil, 
and  removing  the  soot  formed  by  scrapers. 

The  colouring-power  of  soot  is  all  the  greater  the  more  it  has 
been  purified  from  tarry  matters.     Ruugef  examines  it  by  mixing 

1  part  of  soot  with  2  of  alcohol  and  2t  of  gum-water  {made  from 

2  parts  of  gum-arabic),  taking  up  some  of  the  mixture  with  a  dry 
brush,  weighing  the  brush  along  with  the  paint,  and  palutiug  with 
it  on  writing-paper  divided  into  squares.  The  calouring-pro|>crties 
uf  the  »oot  correspond  to  the  weight  of  the  paiut  used  aud  tho 
number  of  the  blackened  squares. 

Wilhelm  and  BohnstadtJ  make  printers*  ink  by  mixing  100 

•  Prirate  communication. 

t  GruDdri-^8  der  CUuiuiu,  1B42|  i.  p.  QIj,  through  Schultt* '  St«iakuUl«ntboor,* 
2nd  (id.  vul.  i.  p.  91. 

\  G.  P.  12^«Jli  aud  12,386. 
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parts  of  coal-tar  with  6  to  15  rosin  aiid  10  paraffin  oil,  forcing 
through  a  sieve,  treating  with  blcaching-powder  to  destroy  the 
smells  and  mixing  with  20  to  25  parts  of  glycerin  and  12  to  18^_ 
parts  of  lampblack  ;  for  the  finer  qualities  a  dark  aniline  colour  ifl^| 
added.  Or  the  tar  is  first  heated  with  2^  or  3  per  cent,  sulphuric 
acid,  neutralized  with  soda,  treated  with  chlorine  as  above,  mixed 
with  2|  or  3  parts  of  lard  and  4  or  6  parts  of  glycerin  or  8  to  10 
parts  of  soap.  Sometimes  they  add  ^\^  to  f^  per  cent,  lampblack 
and  log-wood  extract  with  bichromate  of  jiotash,  alum^  or  cream 
of  tartar.  ^M 

For  mnk'mg  patent  fuel  (briquettes),  coal-tar  was  formerly  used, 
but  it  has  now  been  generally  replnced  by  pitch,  as  will  Ix?  explained 
in  Cliapter  VI.  In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  still  used  for  this 
purpose.  H 

Coal-tar  is  also  largely  employed  in  the  Thomas  and  Gilchrist^ 
sieel-makiny  process,  for  nianufacturiug  the  "basic"  lining  of  the 
converters. 


BirRMiNO  Tar  as  Fuel. 

"U'horc  all  other  employments  fail  to  procure  a  satisfactory 
outlet  for  the  tar,  it  must  be  burned;  and  this  is  mostly  done 
under  the  gaa-retorts  themselves.  Its  heating-value  is,  in  this 
case,  estimated  at  once  and  a  half,  or  even  twice  that  of  cokcj 
but  this  is  not  borne  out  by  L.  T.  Wright's  experiments  (see  below). 
This  employment  of  tar  has  always  been  the  only  practicable  one 
where  the  distance  of  the  gas-works  from  tar-distilleries  was  too 
great  and  other  uses  of  tar  were  too  scanty  ;  and  during  the  last 
gi'cat  fall  of  prices  the  burning  of  tar  as  fuel  for  the  retorts  has 
come  to  the  fore  again,  even  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  centres, 
where  such  a  process  a  few  years  ago  would  liave  been  thought  a 
ridiculous  waste.  We  must  therefore  treat  this  question  some- 
what Qt  length. 

The  simplest  way  of  burning  tar  is  by  mixing  some  of  it  with 
coke.  \V.  Hiieker  (Journ.  f.  Gaslwd.  vol.  xxix.  p,  338)  runs  tar  into 
the  lircplacc,  about  Ifi  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  coke,  and 
finds  that  he  can  thus  burn  about  one  pound  of  tar  to  four  pounds 
of  cuke.  This  is  also  the  plan  moat  usually  adopted  at  English  gas- 
works; but  it  appears  that  much  less  tar  is  burned  here  in  pro- 
portion to  the  coke.  Mr.  Trewby  states  the  tpiautity  of  tar  used 
at  the  Becktou  works  =  5  gall,  per  ton  of  coke  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem 
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Ind,  1886,  p.  563).     Mr.  Wright  {ibid.)  also  considers  tbis  to  bo 
the  beat  way  of  burning  the  tar. 

We  shall  describe  some  of  the  most  suitable  arrangeracnts  for 
burning  tar,  which  equally  apply  to  any  liquid  or  easily  liqucfiable 
products  of  the  distillation  of  tar  for  which  no  other  outlet  can  be 
found  (as  is  occasionally  the  case  with  some  descriptions  of  "  heavy" 
or  "dead"  oil),  also  to  petrolRura-residues  and  the  like.  We, 
therefore  take  our  descriptions  partly  from  such  places  where  as 
jet  no  tar,  but  petroleum-residues  are  burucd,  as  they  may  be 
useful  for  tar  as  well- 
That  this  subject  has  recently  l}ecome  of  greater  importance 
than  previously  is  best  shown  by  the  large  numl>er  of  new  patents 
taken  out  during  the  last  few  years;  but  we  bhall  more  par- 
ticularly cuter  upon  the  description  of  apparatus  seen  workiug  on 
the  spot  by  competent  observers. 

So  long  ago  as  1862*  patents  were  taken  out  in  the  United 
States  by  Bidley,  by  Shaw,  and  by  Linton,  for  the  utsc  of  liquid 
fuelj  in  186-1' an  apparatus,  by  tticliardson,  was  tried  at  Woolwich. 
Aydon  and  Shpakovsky,  in  1H65,  devised  arrangements  fur  in- 
jecting the  fuel  as  a  spray,  the  former  using  steam,  the  latter  a  blast 
of  air.  Watson  Smith  used  steam  to  inject  creosote-oil  for  boiler 
fires  about  18<>7.  In  1867,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon  111.,  II.  St. 
Claire  Deville  constructed  an  apparatus,  which,  however,  proved  a 
failure  on  being  put  to  a  practical  test  in  Russia.  Audouin,  In 
1869,  invented  a  more  suitable  burner.  Other  more  succcssrul 
burners,  which  are  now  being  used  in  Southern  Russia,  date  from 
1h;0  and  later. 

The  simple  plan  of  dropping  tar  into  a  hot  fireplace  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  combustion  is  very  incomplete,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  clouds  of  dense  black  smoke  are  sent  forth  (such  as  are  seen 
lianging  over  the  primitive  Tatar  di>i>tilleries  at  liaku),  along  with 
a  very  disagreeable  smell  of  partially -burnt  tar  or  petroleum. 
Hence  special  means  must  be  employed  to  prevent  these  draw- 
backs. We  shall  enumerate,  in  the  following,  only  the  more 
important  of  the  very  many  different  descriptions  of  apparatus 
invented  for  this  purpose. 

An  arrangement  for  burning  tar,  which  answers  its  purpose 
fairly  well,  is  shown  in  fig.  23 :  a  is  an  iroti  tank  for  tar  (creosote- 
oil,  k€.)f  which  runs  in  from  a  tap  b,  best  constructed  as  an  auto- 


*  Redwood,  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  lad.  1885,  p.  7d, 
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niatically-acting  ballcook,  so  that  the  level  shall  remain  ahrars 
the  iiamc,  and  the  tar  run  off  in  a  uniform  stream  tliroiigh  the  pipe 
and  out  of  the  tap  c,  in  an  open  jet  (so  that  any  ehoking-up  can 
at  once  be  observed)  into  Hie  funnel  d,  and  from  this  into  a  hori- 
aontal  iron  tube  ^,  ^^hi^'h  ends  inside  the  fircplaee.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tar-pipe  is  a  stcam-pipc/,  which  first  passes  as  a  worm,  e, 
throu;;li  the  tar-tank  o,  and  keeps  it  always  warm,  A  cock,  /, 
periiiit.i  the  regulation  of  the  steuni-jet,  which,  as  it  Issues  in  the 

Fig.  23. 


Fig.  24. 
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centre  of  the  extremity  of  the  tar-tube,  converts  the  tar  into  a  fine 
BpraVj  and  at  the  same  time,  acting  as  an  injector,  carries  in 
through  the  open  space,  A,  which  auriuouuts  the  pi|30  g,  the  air 
ueceasary  for  cnmbuatiou.  Thus  the  tar  is  brought  into  very 
intimate  contact  with  air,  and  is  almost  instantaneously  burned; 
a  little  of  it  falls  duwu  upon  the  plate  i,  where  it  burus  into  coke, 
whicli  is  removed  from  time  to  time  through  *. 


BCRNIN'O  A8  PTTKl.. 
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Fig.  25  shows  a  contrivance  for  burning  tLe  tar  without  a  steam- 
jet,  by  Liegel*,  specially  intended  for  heating:  gas.retorts  by  tar. 
Tlie  tar  drops  through  an  Ofteuin^.  «•  li  inch  wide,  upon  a  plate,  A, 
5  feet  3  lucbcs  below,  which  reaches  through  the  frjut  wall  and  is 

Fig.  25. 
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shut  off  by  the  door  c.  The  latter  consists  of  a  slirle,  moving  air- 
tight on  its  bed  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  air  for  combustion 
enters  below  the  slide,  and  first  meets  a  bed  of  red  liot  tar-coke, 
collecting  on  A,  which  it  burns  into  light-grey  ashes.  Tbe  tar  is 
partly  burned  by  the  radiated  heat  of  the  fireplace;  but  most  of  it 
falls  on  to  the  tar-coke  burning  l)clow,  is  spread  out,  and  meets 

*  From  Schilling's  '  Goabeleuchtung'/  3rd  od.  p.  OS'j. 
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the  air  coining  in  from  the  door-slide.      The  small  door,  c,  id 
opened  every  half-hour  for  loosening  the  coke  and  getting  out  the! 
ashes.     Another  door,  d,  with  a  peep-hole,  is  placed  higher  up,  am 
is  likewise  to  be  closed  air-tiffht. 

o 

Tig.  26. 


Seliilling    (ibid.    p.    35J4)    also   figures    a   special   "  wjuirting- 
cock^'  for  the  tar,  shown  in  fig.  26.     The  vertical  branch  a  is^| 
screwed  upon  the  tar-supply  pipe.     The  end  turned  towards  the 
furnace  is  closed  by  a  cap  h  with  an  opening  about  -^^  itich  wide. 
The  other  horizontal   end,  c,  is  provided   with  a   gland   through 
which  passes  a  long  screw,  d,  which  carries  a  horizontal  needle,  e. 
The  outer  end  of  e  is  provided  with  a  small  wheel,/,  and  is  fixed 
by  a  small  chain,     The  needle  sen'cs  for  partly  or  entirely  closing 
the  opening  (that  is^  for  regulating  the  jet  of  tar),  also  for  cleaning  h 
it  out  in  case  of  need.     The  apparatus  is  fixed  in  the  furnace-^ 
front,  so  that  a  slide  can  be  put  in  front  of  it.     In  the  case  of  gas- 
retorts  there  ought  to  be  on  the   fireplace-bed  a  4-ineh  layer  o£^ 
red-hot  coke,  which  is  broken  up  every  half-  or  three-quarters  o^f 
au  hour.     This  bed  ought  always  to  be  dry;  otherwise  too  much 
tar  has  been  run  in,  or  too  little  air  lias  been  admitted.     For  the 
purpose  of  making  a  start,  a  small  wood-fire  is  made  on  the  hearthj 
and  the  tar  is  run  in  at  once. 

11.  T.  Litchfield  nnd  D.  Eenshaw  (G.  P.  17,659,  of  1881)  haro" 
constructed  a  s|>ecial  kiud  of  nozzle  for  blowing  in  a  mixture  of 
the  comljustible  liquid  with  air  and  steam,  in  such  a  way  that  a 
converging  whirl  is   caused   which  intimately  mixes   the  liquit^^ 
vith  the  air.  ^M 

Another  mixing-apparatus,  evidently  intended  more  for  petro- 
leum, has  been  patented  by  the  Boston  Petroleum  Heating  Com- 
pany (G.  P.  21,648,  of  1882).  ]■ 

O.  D.  Orvis*  (G.  P.  28,017;  in  England  patented  as  a  commu- 

»  This  and  a  numbor  of  oUu-r  apparatus  are  dewribi'tl  and  figured  in  DinpWr'a 
Journal,  vol.  cclviii.  p.  418,  and  in  Wagner-Fischer's  '  Jalireaberieht  d.  chei 
Technologie'  for  1886,  pp.  1313-iai8. 
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BJcatioa  to  A,  T.  Boult,  No,  5357,  1883)  patents  an  apparatus, 
the  essential  novelty  of  which  is  a  retort  fixed  to  the  inner  end  of 
the  inlet  pipe,  in  which  any  less  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  blown 
in  may  collect,  and  may  be  vaporized  by  the  fire ;  also  a  hori- 
xontal  nozzle  through  which  the  mixed  stream  of  steam,  hydro- 
carbon, and  air  may  issue  in  a  sheet-like  form. 

R.  B.  Avery  (B.'p.  5795,  of  1883)  fits  the  oil-supply  pipe  with 
a  scries  of  perforated  diaphragms  of  gradually  decreasing  mesh^ 
in  order  to  "  atomize  "  the  oil  before  it  enters  the  steam-pipe. 

J.  H.  Seiwyn  (B.  P.  2160,  1884)  burns  liquid  hydrocarbons  in 
conjunction  with  water-gas  or  steam  iu  presence  of  a  substance 
containing  both  carbon  and  iron,  preferably  employing  plumbago, 
in  a  furnace  specially  described. 

J.  Lecde  aud  G.  H,  Ouray  (B.  P.  1864,  1884,  a  communication 
to  W.  P.  Thompson)  mix  the  liquid  hydrocarbons  with  earthy 
matter,  aud  describe  special  apparatus  for  feeding,  igniting,  and 
consuming  that  kind  oi  artificial  fuel. 

J,  D.  Bodwell  (B.  P.  7615,  1885)  employs  a  closed  chamber 
fitted  with  shelves,  sloping  downwards  from  the  sides;  the  oil  or 
tar  falls  from  shelf  to  shelf,  burning  during  its  passage  (comp. 
Nobel's  shelf-burucr,  later  on). 

H.  de  Bray  and  C.  D.  Rosctti  (B.  P.  12,990,  1885,  a  commu- 
nication toJ.Imray)  fix  to  the  crown  of  the  fire-flue  of  an  ordiuary 
Cornish  boiler  a  retort,  into  which  oil  or  tar  is  admitted  ;  a  pipe 
leads  the  oil  or  gases  to  a  receptacle  on  the  fire-bars,  to  which  a 
supply  of  air  under  pressure  b  also  admitted. 

A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  has  been  patented  by  P.  Tarbutt 
(B.  P.  5099,  1886). 

J,  Buffett  («.  P.  30,995,  1884)  uses  the  steam  first  for  heating 
up  the  oil,  before  it  serves  for  converting  it  into  a  spray. 

E.  C,  Burgess  (G.  P.  29,011,  1881)  avoids  ihti  use  of  a  steam- 
boiler  by  generating  tlie  steam,  required  for  pro<lucing  the  spray 
from  liquid  water,  by  means  of  a  worm  and  retort  fixed  within  the 
fire-box. 

J.  B.  Archer  (B.  P.  6347,  1886)  patents  an  apparatus  for  firing 
steam-builers  by  means  of  liquid  hydroearbous  which  are  not 
"atomized,"  but  are  previously  gasified. 

William  de  St.  Martin  (G.  P.  36,131)  decomposes  mineral  oils 
along  with  steam  in  a  red-hot  retort,  aud  mixes  the  resulting  gases 
by  means  of  au  Archimediau  screw  previous  to  buruiug  them. 
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Descriptions  of  the  burning  of  petroleum-residues  at  Baku 
(where  they  practicftUy  are  the  ouly  acccaaiblc  fuel)  have  been 
given  by  Bovcrton  Redwood  ( Journ.  Soc.  Clieni.  Ind.  1885,  p.  78) 
and  by  C.  Englcr  (Dingler'a  Journal,  cclx.  p.  4-40,  1886).  M 

According  to  Eugler,  these  residues,  called  "Massud"  by  the 
Tatar  workmen  and  "  Astatki "  by  the  Russians,  form  55  or  60 
per  cent,  of  the  crude  petroleum.  Some  of  it  is  nsed  up  for 
making  lubricating-oils  ;  but  much  more  is  burned,  partly  at  the 
works,  to  supply  the  heat  for  distilling  and  for  raising  steam, 
partly  as  fuel  for  steamships  and  locomotive  engines,  even  at  a 
great  distance^  on  the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Volga,  on  the 
Transcaucasian  and  Transcaspian  railways,  and  so  forth. 

The  heating  value  is  nearly  twice  that  of  coa!;  with  burners  of 
tlic  best  construction  one  pound  of  massud  will  raise  12  pounds, 
or  with  care  1-i  or  15  pounds,  of  steam.  The  distillation  of  100 
parts  crude  oil  for  kerosene  consumes  three  or  four  parts  of 
maasud. 

The  burners  for  the  residues,  called  "  forsunka,"  have  l^en 
principally  introduced  and  improved  by  ().  K.  Lenz  at  l^aku. 
They  have  very  varying  forma,  but  always  work  so  that  the  oil  is 
atomized  by  steam  previously  to  burning.  The  atomizing  by  com- 
prrased  air  has  not  answered  (compare^  however,  Mobcl's  shelf- 
burner  as  descriljcd  below).  Even  witli  steam  enough  air  enters  to 
produce  complete  combustion,  and  a  temperature  beyond  the  fusing- 
point  of  wrought  iron.  Therefore  the  boiler-plates,  heating- 
tubes.  Sec.  must  be  protected  against  the  direct  action  of  the 
forsunka  flame. 

A  very  simple  forsunka  is  shown  in  figs.  27  to  30.  The  1-ineh 
iron  steam-pipe  I)  is  flatttmcd  at  its  end  to  a  slot  of  :^^  or  i^^j  inch 
width,  through  which  the  steam  issues.  The  residues  are  conveyed 
by  the  pt]>e  N ;  the  thick  oil  spreads  over  the  cup  fixed  over  the 
steam-nozzle,  runs  down  over  the  slit,  and  is  coiivcrted  by  the 
steam  into  a  fine  spray.  The  different  nozzles,  shown  in  figs.  27J 
28,  and  29,  serve  to  produce  a  mure  pointed,  or  a  broader,  or  a 
medium  Bame. 

The  IJrandt  forsunka  {fig.  31)  somewhat  resembles  the  spray- 
producer,or*'  squirtiug-cock"  (fig.26,p.  172).  The  residues, arriv- 
ing at  N,  and  the  stean),  from  D,  are  separately  carried  forward  in 
the  tubes  b  and  m,  passing  through  the  brass  casting  a.  The  massud 
issues  through  an  annular  slit,  regulated  by  the  cone/  bv  means 
of  the  handle  h  aud  spiudlc  ^;  the   steam   issues  by  an   outer 
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Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 
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annular  slit,  concentric  with  the  former.  Both  are  mixed  between 
the  cone  and  the  nozzle  i,  and  issue  at  8  s  as  a  spray  which  is 
]ighted.  The  taps  o  and  /  are  left  open,  the  cone  /  sen'iug  to 
regulate  the  process.  ^ 

Figures  32  and  33  show  the  application  of  snch  a  burner  to  an'" 
ordinary  Cornish  boiler.  The  residue  runs  from  the  tank  R 
through  the  pipe  N  into  the  burner;  the  steam  comes  from  the 
dome  D.  At  r  the  whole  burner  can  be  turned  round  in  a  hori- 
eontal  plauc^  so  that  on  turning  it  00  degrees  it  is  clear  of  the 
door  t.  In  this  position  it  is  lighted,  iu  onler  to  prevent  explo- 
sions, and  is  tben  turned  back.  The  necessary  air  enters  through 
the  holes  in  the  door  i,  and  through  a  larger  opening  provided 
with  a  regulating  valve. 

The  Lenz  fursunka  is  shown  in  figs.  34, 35, 36.   The  doable  brass-, 


Fig.  30. 


tube  a  Oi  (fig.3i)  ends  in  the  cylindrical  mixing-chamber^,  closed  at 
top  and  hottora  by  screw-lids  A  k ;  the  movable  rods  o  o,  with  the 
key-ends/?  and  J9i,  turn  in  bearings  at  t  and  n,  and  end  inexcentric 
pins  (fig.  35).  The  latter  work  in  semicylindrical  slides  e,  which 
are  moved  up  or  down  by  turning  p  or  pp  so  that  they  more  or 
less  approach  the  midfeather  b,  and  thus  exactly  regulate  the 
supply  of  residues  and  of  steam.  The  oil  is  converted  into  a 
spray,  and  issues  as  a  sheet  of  flame  through  the  horizontal  slit  »$-^ 
which  runs  rather  less  than  halfway  round  the  chamber^.  D^| 
and  N  are  taps  for  shutting  off  steam  and  oil.  This  kind  of  burner 
consumes  about  3  to  3^  kilog,  residues,  of  specific  gravity  0'910 
and  140°  inflaming-point,  per  horse-power  and  per  hour.  ^M 

Sandgreen's  burner  (also  used  by  Nobel  Brothers)  is  shown  in 
fig.  37.     N  and  D  carry  oil  and  steam  into  the  two  halyes  of  the 
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chamber  A  B,  separated  by  the  partition  /.  The  supply  of  oil  is 
regulated  by  adjusting  the  mouth-plate  k  by  means  of  the  lever 
hlj  the  supply  of  steam  by  the  mouth-plate  k^  set  once  for  all. 
The  cone  m  permits  occasionally  cleuuiug  out  the  compartment  A 
by  steam  issuing  through  g. 

A  ditFerent  description  of  burner  must  be  used  for  locomotive 
and  other  tubular  boilers,  where  the  ttatnc  must  bo  spread  out. 
A  Lenx  burner  for  this  purpose  is  shown   in   figs.  38,  39,  40j  41. 


Fig.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


It  is  very  similar  to  tlie  other  Leuz  burner,  figs.  34-36,  but  the 
sht  »  runs  round  the  whole  chamber//,  except  where  it  is  joined 
lo  the  burner^  so  that  the   spray  issues   in   an   annular   form. 
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Hence  the  alidrs  e  and    e,   must  also  be   cylindrical,   and  mnst 
njove  up  or  down  the  chamber  g  like  pistons.     The  movement 
takes  place  by  means  of  the  rods  o,  running  in  bearings  n,  fixed 
to  the  partition  b.     When  the  cxcentric  rings  rf,  attached  to  9^k 
(fig.  40),  are  turned,  the  cylindrical  slides  e  or  Cx  are  raised  or" 
lowered,  and  thus  admit  more  or  leas  steam  or  oil   through  the 
slit  8,     Fig.  41   is   a  vertical   section  through  the  supply-pipes,  D, 
for  steam,  and  N,  for  naphtha,  &c.     The  tap  h  allows  of  sending 
steam   into  the  oil-ehamber  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  out. 
Fig.  39  shows  a  somewhat  altered  shape  of  the  partition  and  oCH 
the  burner  mouthpiece.  " 

Figs.  42  and  43  show  a  Brandt  forsunka,  as  adapted  to  loco- 

Fig.42. 


Fig.  43. 
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motive  boilers.  The  mixiDg-charaber  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments  by  the  horizontal  disk  a.  Steam  enters  into  the  lower, 
smaller  compartment  throngh  D  ;  naplitha  &c.  into  the  upper, 
larger  compartment  through  N.  By  sli*;;htly  turning  the  cap  o, 
the  slits  i»  arc  more  or  less  opeued,  and  the  supply  of  reisidues 
(naphtha,  tar)  can  be  thus  exactly  regulated  The  latter  issue 
radially  between  the  ledges  d  throngli  the  sectors  e  aud  the  slits/, 
and  are  atomized  by  the  steam  issuing  below. 
Pig.  44  shows  the  same  burner  /,  fixed  in  a  locomotive  fire-box. 

Fig.  U. 


in  the  centre  of  the  grate  k.  The  consumption  of  naphtha  for  the 
transit  of  a  train  of  twenty  loaded  trucks,  according  to  Brandt,  is 
about  10  kilog.  per  kilometre  (say  ;j;3  lb.  per  luigUsh  mile). 

Engler  praises  as  advantages  of  forsunka- firing  : — high  heating- 
power,  small  space  for  fuel,  small  volume  of  the  Ijurner,  easy 
working,  and,  from  his  own  observation,  absolute  freedom  from 
black  smoke  in  the  case  of  factory  chimneys.  The  locouiotive 
fires  are  not  quite  exempt  from  smoke  and  smell,  but  more  so 
than  our  own,  worked  with  coal.  Mr.  Redwood,  in  travelling  on 
those  lines,  noticed  no  smoke,  but  occasionally  a  disagreeable 
unell  of  imperfectly  burned  petroleum. 

The  following  astatki  burners  are  mentioned  in  Itedwood's 
description  (loc.cit.).  In  Raufman^s  burner  (fig.  45),  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  for  use  in  torpedo-boats, 
the  oil  enters  at  a,  the  steam  at  b ;  they  meet  at  C  D,  where,  by 
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means  of  two  screws,  a  fissure  is  opeucd  tlirough  which 
escape,  a  spray  being  proHuced.  The  intensely  hot  pointed  flame 
makes  it  necessary  to  employ  screens  of  fireclay  in  front  of  the 
boiler-plute.  The  roar  of  the  blast  is  rather  objectionable  in  this 
apparatus;  but,  nevertheless,  more  than  a  hundred  steamers  on 
the  Caspian  and  Volga  arc  fitted  with  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  firemen  or  coal-trimmers,  but  a  single  attendant  whose  duty  it 
is  to  consult  the  pressure-gauge  from  time  to  time,  and  to  regulate 
the  supply  of  stenm  and  nstutki  accordingly.  In  thus  raising 
steam  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  a  start  to  take  a  supply  of 
steam  for  the  blast  from  a  small  auxiliary  boiler,  or  to  raise  steam 
by  an  ordinary  fire  of  wood  or  coal. 

lu  consequence  of  the  objections  attaching  to  the  steam-spraying 
method  of  burning  astatki,  Messrs.  Nobel  have  patented  an  appfr- 
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ratus  free  from  those  objectiona.     This  apparatus^  as  shown  in 
figs.  46,  47,  and  48  (fig.  4fi,  a  vertical  section ;  fig.  iS,  a  sectional 

Fiff.  40. 


plan ;  and  fig.  47,  a  view  of  the  boiler  in  front :  more  details  of 
the  plant  are  given  by  Redwood,  he.  ri7.),  essentially  consists  of  a 
series  of  troughs  so  arranged  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  that  the 
burning  astatki  flows  by  successive  stages  from  the  higliest  to  tlio 
lowest.  Air  passes  in  between  the  troughs  and  througli  the  four 
openings,  c;  the  direction  of  tlie  flume  is  given  by  the  firebrick 
walls,  d d.  With  this  apparatus,  14^  lb.  of  water  can  be  vaporized 
by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  astatki,  against  only  12  lb.  by  the 
"  spray  "  methofl. 

Most  remarkable  results  have  been  obtained  with  Nobel's 
trough-burner  for  mctallurgic»a]  pnrposcii.  It  reduces  wrought 
iron  to  a  state  of  fusion ;  and  horseshoes,  spanners,  toothed 
wheels,  and  other  articles  of  soft  iron  can  be  thus  easily  and 
cheaply  produced  by  casting  in  moulds,  without  any  heating  of 
the  air-supply.  With  this,  no  doubt,  much  higher  temperatures 
might  be  comniandcd;  but  the  difficulty  of  firuling  sulficiently 
fireproof  materials  for  the  furnace  stands  in  the  way  of  making 
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experiments  in  tbis  direction.  The  freedom  of  tbis  fuel  from 
pbospboruB  and  sulphur  is  a  great  advauta^^e  iu  metallurgical 
operationB.  The  price  of  aatatki  iu  1884  was  2*.  6d,  per  ton  at 
Baku,  or  about  8*.  per  tou  at  Tsaritsiu  on  the  Vol;;a;  it  is 
largely  used  in  Moscow,  and  goes  as  far  as  Stockholm  and 
Teheran, 
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So  fnr  as  the  use  of  this  fuel  for  steamships  is  concerned^  the 
economy  of  space  for  storage,  and  the  saving  of  labour  and  time 
in  placing  it  on  hoard  ship,  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  At 
tlic  present  price  of  coal-tar  it  would  perhaps  pay  to  use  it  for 
other  purposes  busidcs  heating  gas-retorts,  in  the  same  way  as 
astatki,  wlicrcvcr  cyery  great  heat  or  where  economy  of  storage 
arc  the  first  considerations. 

In  conclusion,  we  mention  Korting's  steam-jet  spray -producer 
{Dingler's  Journal,  vol.  eelx.  p.  HI).  This  apparatus,  shown  in 
fig.  49,  is  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  therefore  very  substantial 
and  \cry  cheap  (£3).  It  is  claimed  that  the  peculiar  kind  of 
steam-supply  prevents  any  trace  of  tar  from  falling  down.  The 
supply  of  tar  is  regulated  by  a  nozzle,  A,  more  or  less  bored  out ; 
it  is  not  easily  stopped  up,  as  a  strainer,  T,  and  sieve,  S,  retain  the 
impurities.  It  is  also  easily  accessible  for  occasional  cleaning  by  ^ 
moving  up  the  thimble,  H,  The  spray-producer  itself  can  be  H 
cleaned  any  moment  by  means  of  the  pin  R,  after  lifting  up  the 
cover,  V.  The  steam-jet  draws  air  through  the  box,  L,  with 
very  great  energy ;  the  slides^  M,  serve  for  regulating  the  air-  ■ 
supply.  The  steam  enters  through  D,  and  the  speed  of  combustion 
is  n»gulutc<l  by  means  of  the  steam  inlct-valvc.  The  tar-cistern  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  retort-furnace,  so  that  the  tar  is  always 
heated  and  thin. 

\V.  Horn  (G,  P.  36,403)  patents  a  simple  apparatus  for  burning 
tar  &o.|  which  can  be  hung  from  the  fire-door  hiuges^  and  is  thus 
easily  put  in  or  taken  out  when  a  change  between  liquid  and  solid 
Aid  is  nnpiired. 
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The  Hi'lat'ne  Calorific  Effects  of  Coal-tar  {with  and  without 
Sieam)  end  Coke,  for  Retort-firing, 

Al  the  nu^cling  of  the  Gas  Institute,  London  ( Journ.  Gas  Light- 
ing. Juno  *M)th,  lHHt».  pp.  1242-124-^),  a  paper  of  peculiar  interest       , 
al  the  pn>cnt  time  was  road  on  this  subject  by  F.  G.  Dexter.  M 
To  obtain  the  n*Uti\-e  calorific  values  of  tar  and  coke,  Mr.  Dexter  " 
i»la»ititN|    the   constituents  of  tar  according  to  their  respective 
lM)iltug-)Huiit!(  under  the  diffcrrnt  jwriods  of  distillation,  and  took 
the  average   ft»rnuda'  t>f  ihc  hydrocarbons  under  these  heads  as 
ivpn^sentiug  iho  c^nistitutiou  of  the  oils  obtained.     The  results 
ap|HHir  tu  the  following  table  : — 


CALORinC  EFFECT  OF  COAL-TAE. 
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Coke,  whea  drawn  from  the  retort  aud  slaked^  contains  fully 
25  per  cent,  of  water,  besides  the  ash  and  sulphur.     Ignoring  the  fl 
impuritiesj  and  deducting  25  per  cent,  for  water  from  the  value  of  ^ 
fired  coke,  0"75  x  7000=  5250  units  per  pound  of  coke  are  obtained, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  relative  hcating-value  for  coke  and  tar  of  5  : 8.  S 

By  calculating  the  useful  temperaturcH  obtainable  from  both  H 
materials,  Dexter  arrives  at  a  ratio  between  tar  and  coke  =2:1;  H 
but  the  elements  of  this  calculation  are  not  quite  certain,  and  we  H 
would  sooner  rest  on  the  conclusion  taken  from  practice  that  the  ™ 
above  really  represents  the  respective  heating-values  of  tar  and  coke. 

The  practical  heating-value  of  tar  is  due  chiefly  to  its  form  aud 
the  ease  with  wliich  it  is  manipulated.  It  can  be  introduced  in  a 
small  constant  quantity,  and  in  a  condition  much  more  favourable 
for  intimate  mixture  with  the  supply  of  air  than  is  possible  with 
coke,  and  consequently  the  excess  of  air  supplied  may  be  much  less. 
The  intermittent  cooling  produced  by  fresh  charges  of  coke  ia 
also  avoided,  and  thus  a  much  higher  heating  effect  is  necessarily 
produced.  The  use  of  steam  with  tar  should  be  avoided  if  possible^ 
as  it  tends  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  the  furnace.  H 

This  subject  is  further  illustrated  by  a  paper  on  "The  Utilization 
of  Uesiduat  Products  in  Gas-AVorks"  (see  Joum.  Gas  Lighting, 
1886,  p.  1247)  by  Mr.  J,  T.  Lewis.  The  author,  in  referring  to  thefl 
value  of  tar,  shows  that  in  1883  the  price  varied  from  \s,  Sd,  to 
3*.  4rf.  |«r  ton  of  coal  carbonized,  wljcreas  at  the  present  moment 
tar  is  only  worth  from  4fif.  to  7rf.  The  following  is  the  value  of  tar 
to  tar-distillcrs,  taking  the  prices  of  the  difFereut  products  at  the 
present  market-value.  The  statements  emanate  from  two  sources, 
one  distiller  carrying  his  process  further  than  the  other. 

Products  from  one  Still  of  8  ions  of  Tar, 

£     a.     d, 

Najjhtha,    60  gallons,  at  9d.  per  gallon    2     5     0 

Light  oil,   60       „         at  3rf.         „  0  15     0 

I         Creosote,  500       „        at  |t/.        „  1   11     3 

■  Crude  anthracene,  1  cwt • •.     1118 

Pitch,  5  tons,  at  15s.  per  ton 3  15     0 

Wages  on  the  above i^2     0    0 

Coals 0     6     0 

1  ■ 2     6     0 

Wear  and  tear,  rent,  kc,  not  known    

£7  11   II 
Giving  the  value  of  1  ton  as  nearly  19*. 
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Products  from  1  ton  of  Tar, 

Benzene  (50/90),    5  gallons,  at  1».  5rf.  per  gallon 

Naphtha   2       „       at        9rf.         „ 

Carbolic  acid    ...    5       „       at  1«.  8d.         „ 

Creosote-oil  50        „        at        JJ.         „ 

Crude  anthracene^  30  Ibs.^  at  35  per  cent.  « 0 

Naphthalene 2cwt.,  at  3« 

Pitch 11  ewt.,  at  Sid 

2     2    3i 
Sulphuric  acid^  caustic  soda,  slack,  and  labour  for 

working 0  10     6 

Wear  and  tear,  rent,  &c.,  not  known  
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£1  11  9i 
It  is  thus  seen  that  tar  is  not  at  the  proscTit  time  very  valuable 
to  tar-distillers.  In  cases  where  the  auuual  quantity  of  coal  car- 
bonized is  below  30,000  tons,  the  distillation  is  said  to  be  luire- 
XDuncrative.  In  considering  the  utilization  of  tar  for  fuel,  the 
author  gives  titc  following  particulars,  illustratiug  the  varying 
values  of  coke  and  tar  iu  different  localities  : —  ,      ^^ 

(1)  Cost  of  coke  for  one  furnace  per  12  hours...     7     4 
Cost  of  coke  and  tar  for  ditto 5     2 

Saving 2    2 

Thus  showing  a  saving  of  4j.  4^.  for  each  furnace  per  24  hours. 

».     d. 

(2)  Coke  saved  in  24  hours,  1  ton 16    8 

Tar  used,  90  gallons,  at  \\d.  per  gallon ,  3     9 

Thus  showing  a  saving  of  12«.  \\d.  per  24  hours.  Value  of  tRT 

as  fuel  up  to  2f/.  per  gallon.  ^     ^ 

(3)  Coke  saved,  13  ewt.,  at  4rf.,  in  24  hours 4    4 

Tar  used,  68  gallons,  at  lOi.  per  ton  .,  3    5 

Tbns  showing  a  saving  of  lie/,  for  each  furnace  per  24  hours. 
Tar  value,  12*.  9rf.  per  ton. 

When  coke  is  selling  at  5«.  per  ton,  and  tar  at  7«.j  the  one  can 
be  sold  as  profitably  as  the  other;  but  iu  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  pay  better  to  sell  coke  than  tar. 

Much  less  favourable  aa  regards  the  value  of  tar  arc  the  state- 
ments of  L,  T.  Wright  (Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Iiid.  1886,  p,  561), 
according  to  whom  the  proportion  of  steam  raised  in  a  Galloway 
boiler  by  coke  (from  Silkstone  coal)  and  by  coal-tar  was  only  as 
1;1*13;  in  firing  gas-retorts  the  proportion  was  1:1*17  when 
atomizing  the  tar  by  steam,  or  1 :  1*24  by  gravitation  feeding. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  DISTILLATION  OF  COAL-TAR. 

Historical  Notes, 

It  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  chapter* 
that  the  utilization  of  tar  by  distillation  is  a  comparatively  new 
industry  ;  but  it  had  long  l)cen  known  that  useful  products  could 
be  obtained  by  that  operation.  In  this  respect  a  patent  awarded 
to  Henry  Hiiskiiis,  August  7th,  17W3  (i.e.  half  a  century  before 
the  first  introduction  of  gas-lighting),  is  so  remarkable  that  1  quote 
it  verbatim,  as  follows  : — 

"  New  method  of  extracting  a  spirit  or  oil  out  of  tar,  and  by  the 
same  process  produce  the  finest  of  pitch, 

"  First,  take  any  quantity  of  tar  you  please,  so  as  not  to  more 
than  half  fill  your  still,  which  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  from 
all  manner  of  impurities,  and  more  particularly  from  water;  for 
if  any  quantity  of  that  should  be  left  in  it,  it  will  be  found  to  bft^ 
exceeding  troublesome  and  considerably  hinder  the  operation.       ^M 

"The  tar  may  be  cleansed  either  by  boiling  or  straining,  or  by 
settling  in  tubs,  or  any  other  convenient  vessel ;  then  commit  it^ 
to  a  double-necked  pelican-headed  still,  made  either  of  glass,  iraxaH 
or  copper,  with  capacious  receivers,  and  well  luted,  under  which 
raise  a  fire  of  the  first  degree  for  six  hours,  by  which  time  tl 
particles  will  be  thoroughly  comminuted;  then  raise  your  fire 
the  second  degree  for  as  many  hours  more,  and  then  to  the  thin 
degree  for  three  hours  more,  in  which  time  you  will  find  first  a 
pale  acid  phlegm  to  come  off  into  the  receiver,  which  roust  be 
changed,  when  a  fetid  volatile  oil  or  spirit  rises;  lastly  will  come 
over  a  black  glutinous  oil,  which  kcDp  for  use. 

"If  you  would  have  a  more  volatile  or  light  oil,  which  may 
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lore  proper  for  many  uses   in  physic^  it  may  be  done  by  many 
repeated  rectificatioua  to  what  degree  you  choose. 

"  Lastly,  the  caput  mortuum,  wliich  in  what  remiilns  in  the  still 
after  the  distillation  is  Huished,  will  be  fouud  the  Htiest  atul  beat 
of  pitch,  which  I  am  well  assured  of,  not  only  from  my  own 
judgment,  but  by  the  expeheuce  and  testimony  of  many  who 
have  used  it." 

It  is  quit^  possible  that  in  this  patent  wood-tar  is  meant,  which 
at  that  time  was  much  better  known  than  coal-tar;  but  the 
principles  of  the  distillation  of  the  latter  appear  quite  clearly  in 
that  old  patent. 

We  have  seen  (on  p.  11)  that  Accum,  in  1815,  was  the  first  to 
boil  down  coal-tar  in  closed  vessels  (stills),  and  thus  to  obtain  a 
volatile  oil  which  could  be  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
spirits  of  turpentine. 

According  to  Dr.  LongstafTe*,  the  first  coal-tar  distillery  was 
erected  by  himself  and  Dr.  Dalston,  near  Lcith,  in  1822;  the 
spirits  went  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  for  watcr])roofing,  and  the  residue 
was  consumed  for  the  purpose  of  making  lampblack. 

Boacoet  mentions  that,  about  tlie  year  1834,  at  the  time  when 
Mitscherlic'h  had  converted  benzene  (from  benzoic  acid)  into  nitro- 
benzene, the  distillation  of  coal-tar  was  carried  out  ou  a  large  scale 
ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester ;  the  naphtha  obtained 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  residual  pitch, 
and  thus  getting  black  varnish.  Attempts  were  made  to 
supplant  the  naphtha  made  from  wood-tar,  which  at  that  time 
was  much  used  in  the  hat-factories  at  Gorton,  near  Manchester, 
for  the  preparation  of  "  lacquer,"  by  coal-tar  naphtha.  The  sub- 
stitute, however,  did  not  answer,  as  the  impure  nnphtha  left  on 
evaporation  so  unpleasant  a  smell  that  tltc  workmen  refused  to 
employ  it.  It  was  also  known,  alnrnt  the  year  1838,  that  wood- 
naphtha  contained  oxygen,  whilst  that  from  coal-tar  did  not; 
and  hence  Mr.  John  Dale  attempted  to  convert  the  latter  into 
the  former,  or  into  some  similar  substance.  When  trying^  for 
his  purjKwe,  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potasslutn  nitrate^ 
he  obtained  a  liquid  possessing  the  smell  of  bitter-almond  oil, 
the   properties  of  which  he  did   not   further   investigate.      This 


•  Proc,  Soc,  Chem.  lad.  1881,  p.  13. 

t  liiacoursc  at  the  Roynl  Institution,  April  ICIth,  1886,  p.  4. 
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was,  however^  done  in  1842  by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  who  exhibited 
considerable  quantities  of  benzene,  nitrobenzene,  and  dinitro- 
benzene  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association, 
meeting  that  year  in  Manchester,  ilis  communication  is,  how- 
ever, so  printed  in  the  Report  that  it  is  not  possible,  from  the 
description,  to  identify  the  bodies  in  question  ;  and  hence  Leigh's 
merits  in  that  respect  were  completely  overlooked  until  quite 
recently. 

The  further  steps  indi.stilling  coal-tar  and  utili:cing  the  products 
therefrom,  made  by  Bethell,  Brciuner,  and  Mansfield,  have  already 
been  mentioned  (p.  11),  and  from  that  time  dates  the  establish 
ment  of  tar-distilling  on  a  really  lai^e  scale. 


Carriage  and  Storage  of  Coal-tar. 

Very  different  descriptions  of  vessels  are  used  for  carrying  the 
tar  from  the  gas-works  to  the  distilleries,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  In  England  water  carriage  is  preferred 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  the  canal-boats  being  constructed  as 
floating  tanks,  with  a  cabin  for  the  crew,  which  serves  also  as  an 
air-space  for  aiif^menting  the  carrying-power.  Such  boats  hold 
as  much  as  10,0<X)  gallons  or  about  50  tons  of  tar.  On  the  con- 
tinent this  is  rarely  ]K)Haib!e;  there  the  tar  is  usually  carried  by 
railway,  in  cylindrical  or  angular  iron  tanks  fixed  on  a  platform 
running  on  wheels.  If  these  tanks  are  made  of  pretty  strong  iron, 
they  can  be  steamed  out  whenever  the  tar  has  become  too  thick 
which  may  happen  in  winter.  Angular  (box-shaped)  receivers  ore 
more  easily  got  at  and  cleaned  inside  j  they  hold  about  10  tons  a 
truck  with  two  cylinders  about  9  tons  of  tar. 

Tar-barges  or  tank-wagons  ought  to  be  air-tight,  so  as  to  obWate 
the  escape  of  effluvia  (principally  sulphide  of  ammonium)  during 
the  transit.  While  pumping,  the  cover  should  only  be  opened 
just  sufficient  for  the  pipe  to  pass  in. 

In  Paris  (and  elsewhere)  tar  is  carried  in  iron  or  wooden  casks 
resting  on  axles  and  drawn  by  horses,  or,  wherever  possible,  laid 
on  rail  way- trucks.  In  Lancashire*  it  is  usual  to  employ  wooden 
barrels  (preferably  of  ash-wood),  holding  from  250  to  r300  gallons, 
resting  by  means  of  concave  wooden  beard's  upon  two-wheeled 
carts.    The  middle  bearer  rests  just  over  the  axle;  and  the  barrel 

•  Watson  Smith. 
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can  be  tipped  behiad,  tw^o  iron  adjustments  attached  to  the  back 
bearer  [trevcuting  it  from  slipping  dowiii  There  is  a  runntng-off 
cock  of  2-  or  2i-mch  bore,  and  a  charging-holo  4  or  5  inches 
square  and  closed  by  a  wooden  plug.  Long  barrels  are  said  to  Ims 
pulled  more  easily  than  those  more  bellied.  A  barrel  coses  about 
J&3,  the  cart  belonging  to  it  j£J14. 

From  the  canal-boats  or  trucks  the  tar  is  frequently  pnmped 
by  steam-pumps  into  iron  siore-ianks,  situated  higli  enough  for 
the  tar^  after  the  water  has  separated,  to  be  run  into  the  stills  by 
natural  fall.  In  Paris  the  draw-off  cocks  of  the  four  cylindrical 
iroa  store-tanks,  which  rest  on  high  pillars,  unite  into  a  common 
main,  which  descends  to  the  ground,  runs  underneath  along  the 
whole  set  of  tar-siills,  and  gives  otf  an  upright  supply-pipe  with 
slide-valve  for  each  still,  by  which  these  can  be  tilled  as  required, 
by  means  of  the  hydrostaiic  pressure,  from  the  storc-cylindera. 
In  other  cases  the  tar^  especially  when  it  arrives  in  casks,  is 
emptied  into  larger  store-cisterns  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  pumped 
&om  these  either  into  the  above-mentioned  high  tanks,  or  directly 
into  the  stills. 

Such  underground  tar-wcUs  (as  well  as  those  for  ammoniacal 
liquor)  are  frequently  of  Tcry  large  dimensions*,  as  tar-distillers 
are  generally  bound  by  contract  to  rid  the  gaa-wurks  of  their  tar 
and  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  in  the  event  of  stoppage*  of  business, 
accidents  to  the  plant,  &c.,  might  cause  them  considerable  em- 
barrassment. On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  large  storage  room, 
a  good  stock  may  be  collected  in  winter,  when  the  gas-works  are 
busiest,  so  that  even  in  summer  the  stills  can  be  regularly  employed 
(Watson  Smith). 

Underground  wells  are  not  often  made  of  iron,  this  being  too 
costly  and  subject  to  corrosion.  Usually  they  are  made  of  brick- 
work set  in  cement,  of  a  circular  shape,  secured  underneath  and 
round  the  sides  by  clay  puddle.  First  the  necessary  excavation  is 
made ;  then  a  good  puddle  is  laid  down  on  the  bottom,  completely 
lerelled,  and  a  double  floor  of  bricks  in  cement  laid  on,  the  joints 
crossing  each  otbcr.  Now  the  sides  are  raised,  likewise  in  double 
courses  and  hence  9  inches  thick^  leaving  between  the  brickwork 
and  the  soil  (in  case  of  need  kept  back  by  wooden  stays)  a  space 
of  8  or  12  inches,  which  is  filled  in  with  puddled  clay.  The  best 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  complete  each  time  a  ring  of  about 
*  WstftOD  Smith  mentioos  some  of  60  feet  diameter. 
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four  feet  high,  puddle  behind  it,  and  continue  the  wall 

is  Ixist  nut  to  work  too  fast^  so  that  the  brickwork  may  have  timd 

to  settle;  cracks  once  formed  can  hardly  ever  \)e  repaired  (Watson 

Smith). 

The  tar-well3  are  often  tightly  covered  with   planks,  to  keep 
the  rain  &c.     At  the  place  where  the  carts  arc  tipped  there  is 
strainer  with  many  J-inch  holes  and  with  sides  and  back,  so  thot 
any  bits  of  wood  which  might  choke  the  pumps  are  kept  back^ 
(WataoQ  Smith).     Or  else  all  the  carts  discharge  their  contents  int^| 
a  large  spout^  provided  with  outlets  for  each  cistern  (if  there  are 
several). 

The  tight  covering-iti  of  the  tar-cistems  also  avoids  any  nuisance 
from  offensive  gases  whilst  running-in  the  tar.  For  this  purpose 
the  air  driven  out  by  the  tar  is  made  to  pass  through  a  box  con 
tainiug  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  which  absorbs  any  sulphide 
hydrogen  escaping. 

The  pumpi tiff  of  tar  is  nearly  always  done  by  ordinary  donkey 
pumps,  liaising  by  compressed  air,  which  is  so  much  employed 
in  this  industry,  does  not  answer  so  well  for  the  tar  itself. 
The  suction-pipe  is  perforated  at  the  bottom  with  a  number  of 
holes,  or  is  surrounded  by  a  strainer,  in  order  to  prevent  choking 
up  by  chips  of  w(H>d  or  the  like. 

The  pumping  of  tar  can  also  be  effected  by  closing  the  upper 
reservoir  air-tight  and  producing  in  the  same  a  vacuum  by  means 
of  a  Korting's  steam-jet  air-aspirator,  or  the  like ;  the  tar  will  then 
be  aspirated  from  the  lower  reservoir  and  rise  into  the  higher  one. 
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The  manufacture  of  coal-tar  products  begins  by  fractionally 
distilling  the  tar,  mostly  by  a  naked  fire,  but  in  some  places  or 
for  special  purposes  by  means  of  steam.  The  latter  plan  is  now 
very  little  used  at  large  works— except  in  Scotland,  where  it 
appears  to  be  general.  Its  advantage  is  only  apparent  where  the 
tar  has  merely  to  be  dehydrated  and  deprived  of  its  most  volatile 
constituents  in  order  to  employ  the  remainder  (95  per  cent.)  for 
painting,  for  impregnating  stones  or  roofing-tiles,  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  roofing-felt  (comp.  p.  163).  In  such  cases  much 
trouble  aud  danger  of  fire  is  avoided  by  substituting  stenm  for  a 
naked  fire.     The  steam  can  be  applied  indirectly,  as  "dry  steam^" 
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hj  surrounding  the  still  with  a  jacket,  or  by  means  of  a  coil  in 
which  the  steam  circulates  iusicle  the  I'essel  and  issues  again  to 
the  outwdc.  In  the  outlet  it  is  expedient  to  fix  an  apparatus  for 
automatically  discharging  the  condensed  water,  without  allowing 
any  steam  to  escape,  of  which  apparatus  many  kinds  are  now 
made.  The  still  may  be  of  almost  any  shape ;  perhaps  the  l}cst  if 
an  upright  cylinder.  The  escaping  vapours  are  condensed  in  a 
leaden  or  iron  worm  and  separate  in  the  receiver  into  ammonia- 
water  and  light  oil,  which  is  mostly  sent  to  the  larger  tar-distil  I  era 
for  rectification. 

It  is  more  usual  to  employ  "wet"  steam,  directly  blown  into 
the  still,  e.ff.  by  means  of  a  coil  of  pijics  lying  on  the  bottom 
and  perforated  with  many  holes.  According  to  Ure  such  stills 
bold  from  800  to  1500  gallons,  and  the  distillation  is  carried  ou 
till  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  has  reached  09I0.  Ac- 
conling  to  Mills*  the  stills  hold  from  600  to  -WXK)  gallons,  and 
are  horizontal  cylinders;  the  steam  brings  over  about  10  per  cent, 
at  most  of  light  naphtha  (sp.gr.  0'78-0'83)  and  some  ammoniacal 
hquor.  The  residue  is  run  into  cisterns,  where,  on  its  settling, 
tar  and  water  separate.  The  "  boiled  tar  "  is  now  ready  for  the 
above-mentioned  purposes,  or  can  be  run  while  hot  into  other 
stills  for  distilling  by  naked  fire,  which  is  the  usual  course  followed 
in  Scotland.  But  this  process  is  not  advantageous,  because  there 
remains  verj-  much  water  with  the  tar,  which  can  only  be  separated 
from  it  by  being  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time;  hcuee  if  a  uaked 
fire  is  to  be  used, it  is  l>c8t  to  do  so  from  the  firet. 

Sometimes  the  "boiled  tar"  resulting  from  the  first  distillation 
is  not  discharged  into  a  tank,  but  is  pumped  out  through  a  pipe 
from  the  steam-still  into  a  second  still,  heated  by  an  ordinary  fire> 
so  as  to  avoid  any  exposure  of  the  hot  tar  to  the  air  or  evolution 
of  disagreeable  funics. 

Tlie  condensation  of  the  escaping  steam  and  naphtha-vapour, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  the  former,  is  rather  mure  trouble- 
some than  when  the  distillation  is  ctlectcd  with  **dry  "  steam  or 
with  a  fire.  There  is  much  more  cooling  needed,  i.  f .  longer  worms 
and  more  cooling-water.  The  condensing-mixture  of  naphtha  and 
water  divides  at  once  into  these  two  constituents,  which  can  be  kept 
apart  bv  overflow  vessels,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  de- 
Krilttng  the  rectification  by  steam  of  the  lightest  oils  (Chapter  XI.). 
•  *  Deatmctive  DietiUstion,'  p.  23. 
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The  usual  yield  of  naphtha  by  this  plan  is  2  to  6  per  cent,  froi 
ordinarj'  tar,  or  10  to  20  per  cent,  from  canncl-coal  tar,     Thi 
longer  the  operation   is  continued,  the  more,   but  the  heavier^ 
naphtha  is  obtained. 

The  naphtha  obtained  by  steam  distillation  is  of  course  rich< 
in  volatile  constituents  than  that  obtained  by  direct  distillation 
tar.  But  it  is  far  from  containing  only  aueh  constituents  as  boil 
at  and  below  the  temperature  of  the  blown-iu  steam  (rarely  al>ove 
150°) ;  a  quantity  of  much  higher-boiling  substances  are  carried 
alongj  as  shown  by  the  following  analyses*  : — 


Oils  up  to  100'' ,     .     . 

„         130°.     .     . 

„         lC(f.     .     . 

,.         202°.     .     , 
Oils  boiling  above  202' 

(by  difference) 


T. 

20-9 
5*9 
8-7 

160 

48-5 


IT. 

U'2 

13-2 

19-6 
16-6 

36-1 


T.  Naphtha  firom  the  tar  of  the  Hamburg  gas-worksj  0"! 

n.  „  „  „  Berlin  English  „      0-^7 

III.  „  „  „  „      Coqjoration     „      0932 

Hence  tliis  product  is  nothing  like  so  valuable  as  the  "first  run- 
nings'' of  distillation  over  a  naked  iirc,  and  is  more  similar  to  the 
"light  oil  *^  of  that  operation,  ^^ 

In  Scotland  t J  instead  of  distilliug  by  steam,  sometimes  a  fiftl^^ 
of  its  bulk  of  water  is  added  to  the  tar  and  the  whole  distilled  by 
a  direct  fire.  Less,  but  better,  naphtha  than  by  steam  distillation 
is  said  to  be  tlius  obtained.  This  process  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  distilling  by  steara  of  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  but  does 
not  seem  worthy  of  rccommuudatioUj  as  the  danger  of  boiling- 
over  is  very  great. 

Distillation  by  Fire. 

The  more  usual  way  of  distilling  tar,  hy  a  direct  fire,  has  for  its 
primary  object  the  removal  of  the  non-volatile  or  too-little  volatile 
coustituentsi  which  form  the  greater  portion  of  tar^  iu  the  shap(^_ 

•  From  Keri-Stohnjann'H  'Cheiiiie/yrd  od.  vi.  p.  H72,  ^| 

t  Konald  and  KichardBon,  'ChemicAl  Technology/  voh  i.  p.  753;  MilK  he. 
cU.  p.  23. 
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of  pitch,  aiid  to  effect  a  preliminary  fractionation  of  the  distillates, 
which  are  then  worked  up  singly.  It  is  evident  that  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  direct  fii-e,  since  the  boiling-point  of  the  most 
valuable  product  from  tar,  anthracene,  coincides  with  that  of 
mercury  (:i(iO°). 

Dehydration  of  the  Tar. 

It  is  the  first  condition  of  a  quiet  regular  distillation  that  the 
tar  should  be  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ammoiiiacal 
liquor  which  is  always  mixed  with  it*  to  a  certain  extent,  und  whose 
presence  is  a  disturhing  element  in  the  distillation.  So  long  as 
water  and  tar-oils  hoil  at  tlic  same  time,  there  is  always  a 
tendency  of  the  liquid  to  "  bump/'  or  even  to  be  jerked  over 
explosively.  This  can  be  overcome  by  very  cautious,  slow  firing ; 
but  shortening  tliis  stage  of  the  work  is  decidedly  desirable, 
although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  without  it  altogether.  Hence 
previotut  dehydration  of  the  tar  is  decidedly  advisable  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  too  mucli  trouble. 

If  the  tar  be  sufficiently  fluid,  mere  prolonged  rest  will  separate 
a  large  portion  of  the  ammoniacal  water  from  it ;  for  as  the  water 
is  only  mechanically  s.usj)endt'd  in  the  tar  and  is  of  less  specific 
gravity,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface,  whence  it  con  be  drawn  or  ladled 
off.  In  many  places  nothing  else  is  done  for  this  purpose  but 
storing  the  tar  in  several  large  cisterns,  which  are  best  placed  at 
such  an  elevation  that  the  tar  can  be  run  from  them  straight  into 
tbe  stills.  ^Vhiist  one  of  these  cisterns  is  being  tilled  by  pumping 
in  fresh  tar,  the  othci*s  arc  allowed  to  rest;  and  from  that  which 
Las  stood  longest  tltc  now  somewhat  dehydrated  tar  is  drawn  off*. 
At  some  of  the  best  works  a  closed  steam-coil  is  laid  iu  the 
cisterns,  by  means  of  which  the  tar  can  be  heated  at  will,  in  order 
to  moke  it  more  fluid  and  to  separate  the  water  better.  In  sum- 
mer there  is  no  occa^siou  for  this ;  but  in  the  colder  seasons  the 
tar  is  heated  to  20°  or  21°,  sometimes  up  to  40°.  There  is  hardly 
any  }>crceptible  loss  of  benzol  at  this  temperature,  as  there  is  a 
layer  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  tar. 

A  more  complete  separation  of  tar  and  ammonia  is  aimed  at  by 
tl;e  invention  of  J.  and  K.  Dempster  (B,  P.  3245,  1882).     To  the 

*  AccotdiDg  to  Watson  Smith,  at  pmall  \(*orks  tar  and  gas-liquor  arc  allowed 
towtlle  in  the  panii?  lank  j  the  tar  is  dra-wii  off  by  n  t^p  in  the  bottom,  the 
ftiiimoaioCAl  liquor  by  one  placed  higher  up,  into  tiiL-ii  respective  stills. 

o2 
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opcningf,  out  of  which  the  liquor  or  tar  passes,  a  suitably-sha 
box  is  fixed,  having  a  vertical  pipe  screwed  thcreiuj  with  an  over- 
flow-cnp  on  the  top,  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
&  serew  to  suit  the  height  of  liquor  in  the  vessel,  eo  that  it  can 
flow  over  the  edge  of  the  cup  down  the  screwed  pipe  into  the  box, 
and  out  at  the  outlet. 

In  Germany  a  number  of  gas-works  (18  in  1886)  employ 
Kiinath's  separator,  as  supplied  by  the  Bcrlin-Anhalt  Engineering 
Company  (G.  P.  15,255)  (ligs.  50,  51,  52).     The  principle  of  thi^ 


Kg.  60. 


Fig.  51. 


I 


apparatus  is  to  spread  the  tar  on  bruud  overllaw-spouts.  ThJH 
tarj  slightly  heated  by  means  of  the  steam-pipes  B  B,  on  running 
over  the  s|>outs  A  A  separates  from  the  water.  This  separation  is 
further  promoted  in  the  vessels  I,  II,  III,  IV  by  the  water  over- 
sowing near  the  tap  by  the  lateral  piprs,  whilst  the  tar  passes  on 
at  the  bottom  in  the  direction  indicated  in  No.  1  by  the  arrow,  and 
18  carried  on  to  the  top  of  the  next-following  vessel.  The  outlet 
of  the  water  in  vcssil  T  is  situated  so  much  higher  than  the  spout 
A  in  the  vessel  IIj  that  the  din'crenee  iu  height  corresponds  to  the 
difference  in  specific  gravity  between  tar  and  water.  There  are 
7  sizes  of  this  apparatus,  for  separating  from  1000  up  to  8000  litres 
(225  to  1777  gallons)  per  12  hours. 

According  to  Girard  and   Delaire*,  the  dehydration  of  tar  3^1 

efibcted  by  heating  to  from  80°  to  1K)°  in  large  boilers,  by  means  o^^^ 

astcam-coil  or  jacket,  or  by  a  dircetiirc.     The  volatilizing  oils  are 

condensed.      After  from  20  to  30  hours  the  separation  of  tar  a 

•  Ik'riv^s  Oe  la  Uoiiin<?,  p.  7. 
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water  is  sufficiently  complete^  so  that  the  water  collecting  at  the 
bottom  (?)  of  the  boiler  can  be  drawn  ott'  by  a  cock.  The  tar  is  now 
charged  hot  into  the  stills.  If  this  description  were  correct,  it  would 
be  precisely  similar  to  the  process  dcscrihcd  on  p.  lyi;  only  it  is 
called  a  dehydration  iusteml  of  a  distillation  as  we  have  (assuredly 
more  correctly)  called  it.  But  we  have  already  stated  that  a 
division  of  the  distilling- procesM  into  two  phases,  hy  steam  and  by 
direct  fire,  whether  it  be  theoretically  correct  or  not,  does  not 
seem  to  have  stood  the  test  of  practical  ex|>erieuec,  for  none  of 
the  largest  works  proceed  in  this  manner.  Girard  and  Dclaire'a 
description  is  evidently  at  fault  in  that  it  makes  the  water  collect 
below  the  tar,  which  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  coal-tar.  The 
same  error  is  committed  by  BoUey*,  undoubtedly  from  a  confusion 
between  coal-tar  and  browncoat-tar  &c.  In  consequence  of  a 
similar  inconceivable  confusion,  C.  Vincent  f  states  the  specific 
gravity  of  coal-tar  as  0'85  or  0*94! 

Perhaps  the  most  rational  method  of  dehydrating  the  tar  is  the 
following,  practised  at  one  of  the  largest  and  best  German  tar- 
distillerics  as  the  commencement  of  the  distillation-process  itself. 
The  tar  is  pumped  as  it  is  into  the  (very  large)  stills^  until  it 
begins  to  run  out  of  a  small  overflow-cock  placed  just  below  the 
upper  dome  of  the  still,  wheu  the  pumping  ceases  and  the  firing 
is  started.  Before  the  tar  arrives  at  the  boiling-point,  it  has,  of 
course,  turned  quite  tliin,  and  most  of  the  water  has  collected  on 
its  surface.  But  as  hy  the  heating  the  hulk  of  the  liquid  is  in- 
creased and  its  level  rises  above  that  of  the  overflow-cock,  the 
watery  portion  can  be  drawn  off  by  opening  that  cock  from  time 
to  time.  Even  if  a  little  tar  should  come  along  with  the  water, 
no  barm  is  done.  "Whatever  vapours  are  given  off  during  this 
heating  must  pass  on  to  the  condensing-apparatus,  and  arc  thus 
utilized. 

A  special  dehydrating  still,  "  alambie  J^  circulation/'  has  been 
patented  by  Th.  Foucault  (supplied  by  L.  Poillon,  108  Boulevard 
Montpamasse,  Paris).  Figs.  53  and  54  show  its  construction. 
It  is  a  rectangular  box,  A,  heated  only  at  one  side,  and  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  partition  C,  also  by  a 
slanting  plate  B.  The  cover  is  formed  by  an  inverted  pyramid  K, 
in  which  circulates  cold  water,  introtluced  through  I,  and  running 

*  Cheuiiscbe  Teclmolofne  dur  GcspiDUstfu.serD,  p.  27. 

t  P»yen'« '  Pr^cia  de  Chemie  industxiulle/  1678,  ii.  p.  944. 
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mt  at  T  ;  a  gutter  F  receives  the  liquid  coudcnsing  from  the  vapour 
upou  the  lower  side  of  K.  The  tar  is  introduced  through  J,  and  at 
first  takes  its  level  in  both  compartments,  as  regulated  by  the  tap 
E.  As  it  is  heated  in  the  smaller  eompnrtmcut  alone,  it  swells 
up  there,  rises,  and  at  last  gets  up  to  the  slaiiting  pUite  B,  on 
which  it  spreads  out,  is  cooled  down,  and  runs  back  into  the 
larger  compartment,  whence  it  flows  back  into  the  smaller  com- 
partment, where  it  again  swells  up  and  overflows  on  to  B,  so  long 
any  water  is  present.  The  vapours  of  steam  and  light  oil 
'bich  are  formed  condense,  on  touching  the  cooled  cover,  into  a 
liquid  which  falls  into  the  gutter  h\  and  is  carried  out  of  the 
still  by  the  siphon  tube  G;  the  gases  escape  through  H.  After 
»ome  time  the  circulation  becomes  slower;  the  tar  ceases  to  froth 
and  swell;  and  becomes  hotter.  It  is  now  perfectly  quiet,  and 
can  be  run  ofF  tlirough  D  and  P  into  the  ordinary  stills,  where  it 

distilled  without  any  bumping  or  danger. 

W.  Maxwell  (B.  P.  36^,  1882)  places  vertical  pipes  within  the 
still,  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  compressed-air  tube,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  separation  of  water,  oil,  and  other 
liquids  from  tar  while  undergoing  distillation. 


I 

ti 
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Previous  Purification  of  Coal-tar, 

E,  Jacobsen*  proposes  purifying  the  tar  previous  to  its  distilla- 
tion. If  coal-tar  be  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide, all  the  free  carbon  will  separate  as  a  powder;  and  if  the 
liqnidbe  decanted,the  carbon  bisulphide  blowuoff  by  steara,aud  the 

idue  m^ixed  with  petroleum-spirit,  all  the  brown  asphalt  will  be 
eft  behind,  whilst  the  remaining  liquid,  the  petroleum-spirit  luiving 
been  steamed  ofl",  will  consist  of  an  orange-coloured  clear  oil  coii- 
tainiug  naphthalene,  anthracene,  &e.  Similarly,  coal-tar  pitch  can 
be  purified  from  its  carbonaceous  and  asphalty  portions;  the 
hydrocarbons  remaining  over  are  more  easily  fractionated,  and  less 
of  them  is  gasified  on  heating,  so  that  anthracene  can  be  recovered 
from  them  with  more  facility.  Carbon  bisulphide  and  petroleum 
spirit  are  easily  recovered  without  any  essential  1ohs(?).  When 
petroleum-spirit  is  added  directly  to  coal-tar,  the  asphalt,  which  is 
precipitated,  forms,  with  the  free  carbou  and  a  portion  of  the  dead 
oil,  a  tough,  difficultly  manageable  mass;  and  by  adding  a  mixture 


Chem.  techa.  Kepertoriimji  1809,  ii.  p.  107. 
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of  carbon  bisulphide  and   petroleum-spirit,  part  of  the  browi 
asphalt  is  dissolvetl.     Hence  the  process  should  be  carried  out  just 
as  aljove  described,     1  am  uot  aware  that  this  process  has  ever^^ 
been  carried  out  on  the   large  scale.     It  seems  too  expensiva^^ 
and  too  dangerous  as  regards  tire,  and  probably  a  good  deal  of 
anthracene  will  he  left  in  the  "free  carbon"  and  the  '*  brown 
asphalt."     Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  obtain  the  benzol 
from  carbon  bisulphide. 


Construction  of  Tar'StilU. 

Only  one  material  ie  suitable  for  tar-stills,  viz.  wrought  iron. 
Cast-iron  stills  would  be  less  subject  to  bum  away  and 
mechanical  injury  in  clearing  them  of  coke;  but  they  cannot  be 
easily  made  of  a  considerable  size.  Both  the  difficulties  aud  the 
cost  of  casting  increase  very  rapidly  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
hollow  objects ;  neither  can  a  perfect  uniformity  of  structure  b© 
expected  iu  the  case  of  unusually  large  eastings. 

Even  when  they  are  made  as  upright  loam-castiugd  and  with  a 
large  feediug-hcad,  an  air-bubble  may  very  easily  remain,  and,  in 
the  case  of  vessels  exposed  to  a  direct  fire,  cause  iu  that  place  a 
most  dangerous  tendency  to  crack.  But  even  a  faultless  casting 
is  still  very  much  exposed  to  cracking,  and  must  never  be  set 
without  a  curtain  arch  over  the  fireplace:  nevertheless  any  care- 
lessucsa  of  the  fireman  will  cause  it  to  crack  ;  and  the  mischief  will 
then  be  great  iu  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Wrought- 
iron  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  cracked  by  iucautio 
firing,  at  least  not  iu  consequence  of  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, although  an  explosion  from  an  excess  of  pressure,  if  all  out- 
lets are  stopped  up,  is  still  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  plates  are 
more  easily  burnt  by  the  first  action  of  the  fire  than  cast-iron  j 
but  this  must,  uuder  any  circumstances,  be  jirovidcd  against  by 
curtain  arch.  It  takes  very  gross  and  loug-contiuucd  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  a  fireman  to  burn  the  plates  of  a  properly  set  stilJ, 
whilst  even  the  best  workman  cannot  always  help  the  cracking  of 
a  cast-iron  still.  I 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  the  metal  of  cast-iron  stills 
must  be  at  least  four  limes  as  thick  as  the  usual  boiler-plates;  this 
makes  the  former  much  more  expensive  than  the  latter,  and  in- 
creases the  consumption  of  fuel.     Lastly^  wrought-iron  stills  caa 
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red  bj  patcliing,  or  by  putting  in  fresh  plates,  wliilst  similar 
airs  are  nearly  always  cxchulcd  in  the  carte  of  cast-iron. 

If  wrought-irou  stillrt  are  protected,  by  means  of  a  curtain  arch^ 
from  injury  by  the  first  heat  of  the  fire,  tlicy  last  very  h>ng,  pro- 
vided they  are  properly  treated,  especially  in  cleaning  out.  A  new 
still  should  go  at  least  four  years  without  auy  great  repairs,  and 
OS  long  again  after  each  thorough  repair.  The  plates  burn  through 
most  easily  at  the  bottom,  where  the  flame  issues  from  uuderucath 
the  curtain  arch,  if  the  latter  does  not  reach  right  through.  ^A'he^e 
this  is  the  ciwe,  so  that  the  still-bottom  is  not  touched  at  all  by 
the  flame,  and  is  only  as  it  were  in  a  hot-air  bath,  the  stills  may 
last  much  longer  than  the  ulMive-meutioned  time. 

The  following  general  rules  should  be  observed  in  constructing 
the  stills.  The  thickness  of  the  plate  as  a  rule  need  not  be  over 
I  inch  ;  the  very  greatest,  for  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  tar,  should  be 
^  inch.  The  top  plates  should  be  quite  as  thick  as  the  bottom 
plates,  since  they  wear  out  rather  more  quickly  (sec  l^elow). 

Of  course  the  plates  must  be  very  well  riveted  and  caulked  ; 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  seams  of  new  stills  orteu  show  a  teudency 
to  leak  at  the  end  of  tlie  distillation,  when  the  temperature  has 
risen  very  high.  This  is  seeu  by  a  flame  running  along  the  seams 
or  rivets ;  it  always  occurs  at  the  bottom,  and  can  Ix;  cured  by 
fre«h  caulkings.  Even  without  that,  coke  soon  sets  into  the 
seams  and  makes  them  tight ;  hence  such  leaking  is  mostly  noticed 
after  a  thoro»»gh  cleaning  of  the  stills.  In  any  ease  it  docs  not 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  still.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of 
the  stills  for  light  oU  and  other  similar  ones,  to  be  meutioucd 
hereafter. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  shape  of  a  tar~ 
still.  Fonnerly  any  thing  wius  made  to  do,  es[>eeially  ohl  steam- 
botlers  of  various  shapes.  ^Mostly  this  w.is  bad  economy;  in- 
creased consumption  of  fuel,  longer  time  of  working  off,  frequent 
repairs,  and  frothing  over  of  the  contents  of  the  still  amouutcd  to 
wreni]  times  the  cost  of  a  new  tar-still  of  tlie  best  pattern.  But 
Is  niuch    dissension  ujum  tlu^   question.  What  is  the  best 

tlern  for  a  tar-still  ?  The  following  is  a  description  of  the 
various  forms  of  stills  found  by  me  iu  1880  at  well-conducted 
works  in  ditferent  countries. 

That  shape  of  still  which  is  met  with  almost  iiuiversally  iu 
llnglaud,  and  which  I   have  seeu  at   the  majority  of  German 
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works  also^  is  an  upright  cytinder,  of  nearly  equal  heigLt  an^| 
diameter,   with  a   domc-flmpctl   top  and  a  concave  bottom,  i.  e^^ 
equally  curved  upwards  tu  a  dome-shape.     This  concave  bottoQ^I 
ia  preferable  to  a  flat  bottom,  ou  account  of  its  greater  8tiffaea^| 
and  larger  licatiug-^urFacc,  and  because  tlic  iron  can  better  ex- 
pand and  contract  vvitii  the  iuevitable  gi-eat  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  it  is  exposed.     Convex  bottoms  would  have  equal  ad^| 
vantages,  but  would  not  present  such  a  favourable  proportion 
between    the   heating-surface    and   the   contents  of  a   boiler  aa 
concave  ones  ;  they  are  not  so  easily  set,  and  the  pitch  could  no^fl 
very  well  be  run  out  completely  by  means  of  a  cock  iu  the  deepest^ 
part. 

Such  stills  are  always  made  of  considerable  size,  both  to  save 
labour  for  attendance  and  because  the  separation  of  the  products 
acccrding  to  their  boiling-points  is  easier  the  larger  the  quantity 
treated  in  each  operation.  Rarely  are  smaller  stills  used  than 
those  for  a  G-ton  charge;  but  they  arc  sometimes  preferred, 
because  a  cJiarge  can  be  worked  off  in  10  or  12  hours,  and  night- 
work  thus  becomes  unnecessary.  But  the  large  works  usually 
have  larger  stills  : — iu  England,  holding  from  10  to  20  tons,  rarely 
more;  in  Germany,  20,  25,  or  even  50  tons.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  ver^-^  large  stills  are  the  beat;  20  tons  seems  th^fl 
most  convenient  size.  ^B 

Watson  Smith  advises  trying  the  tightness  of  e^ch  still  by 
putting  it  on  its  scat,  connecting  it  with  a  steam-boiler,  closing 
all  openings,  and  blowing  in  steam  at  2^  atmospheres'  pressure;^ 
it  should  not  leak  anywhere  then.     (Evidently  an  air-cock  mu4^| 
be  left  open  till  all  the  air  has  been  expelled.)      He  also  observes 
that  there  is  usually  some  ditliculty  iu  tixing  the  cast-iron  still- 
head,  inasmuch  as  the  cover  is  mostly  made  of  several  pieces  ovoil^| 
lapping  each  other  at  the  scams,  anil  thus  presenting  obstacles  to 
a  tight  joint  with  the  flange  of  the  still-head.     This  can  be  avoidod^^ 
cither  by  making  the  top  piece  out  of  one  plate,  with  a  circuli^f 
opening  for  the  head  ;  or  else,  if  the  top  is  constructed  of  scvcra^^ 
pieces,  by  making  a  wrought-irou  ring  to  fit  the  central  opeuiug 
(previously  provided  with  rivet-holes),  hammering  it  down  while 
red-hot,  so  hot  that  it  adapts  itself  to  all  the  uneven  places  of  the 
joiuts,   marking   tlic  ])laces  for  the  rivets,   taking    the   ring  off, 
punching  the  rivet-holes,  putting  the  ring  on  again,  and  riveting 
it  fast  to  the  top.     The  inner  border  of  this  ring,  projecting  into 
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\e  central  openitig  and  left  quite  smooth,  serves  for  bolting  on 
the  still-Lead. 

The  usnal  cement  for  tar-stills  is  the  ordinary  rust-ccnicnt,  made 
of  iron  borings,  sal-ammoniac,  and  sulphur,  moistened  with  a  little 
ammoniacal  liquor,  Watson  Smith  recommends  a  cement  made 
of  2  parts  iron  borings,  2  sifted  quicklime,  H  common  salt,  J 
flowers  of  sulphur,  well  mixed  up  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
ammoniacal  liquor.  When  it  has  set  atul  has  been  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  still,  it  turns  very  hard  and  resists  the  fire  very 
well. — Instead  of  cement,  it  seems  preferable,  wherever  possible, 
to  employ  asbestos  packing,  which  is  well-nigh  indestructible,  but 
rather  porous,  if  employed  iu  thick  plates. 

Some  works  employ  a  very  different  shape  of  still,  viz.  horizontal 
cyiindera  similar  to  steam-boilers.  They  arc  of  course  less  in 
diameter  (rarely  above  7  feet),  but  longer,  than  upright  stills.  It 
would  seem  that  they  require  more  fuel  than  the  latter  form  of 
stills,  and  that  the  tar  has  much  more  tendency  to  froth  over  ia 
them  during  the  first  period  of  the  distillation. 

At  a  German  works  the  author  found  such  horizontal  stills, 
holdiug  18  tons  and  provided  with  two  or  three  still-heads,  which 
were  pronounced  to  work  verj-  satisfactorily.  At  another  works 
he  saw  horizontal  stills,  holding  22  tons,  which  required  1-8  hours 
for  distilling  off  a  charge,  apart  from  the  time  for  filling  aud  cooling 
down,  so  that  only  two  charges  could  be  made  per  week.  The  plates 
have  a  thickness  of  12  millimetres  at  the  bottom,  aud  14  milli- 
metres at  the  top  (that  is,  slightly  below  aud  slightly  above  \  inch). 
They  are  made  thicker  at  the  top,  because  they  suffer  more  where 
they  are  not  in  contact  with  tiir  or  [>itrh,  aud  are  more  reduced  in 
thickness  by  working  than  the  bottom  plates — an  observation 
which  I  have  found  eoiifiruied  iu  the  case  of  English  upright 
stills.  The  setting  of  the  horizontal  stills  ia  best  made  in  siudi  a 
way  that  the  flame  does  not  directly  touch  the  bottom  of  the  still 
for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length,  but  is  kept  off  by  an  arch  per- 
forated with  pigeon-holes  ;  the  last  third  of  the  bottom  is  heated 
by  the  direct  ilame.  the  bottom  of  the  flue  being  12  inches  below 
the  lowest  part  of  the  still. 

In  America  the  most  usual  shape  of  tar-stills  is  also  that  of 
horizontal  cylinders,  made  of  {'^^  inch  steel  plates,  of  about  2000 
gallons  capacity,  with  ouly  one  row  of  rivets  along  the  top. 

In    my   opinion,   horizontal   stills   are   altogether   inferior    to 
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Upright  cues ;  they  work  much  more  slowly,  and  tbcy  ennsume 
incomparably  more  fuel  than  the  latter.     At  a  works  where  horl-fl 
2outal  stills  are  used,  the  manager  told  me  that  1  ton  of  coal,  or" 
an  equivalent  of  other  fuel,  would  distil  5  tons  of  tJir;  whilst  at 
several  other  works,  where  upright  stills  are  used,  I  found  that 
only  one  third  of  that  amount  of  fuel  was  consumed. 

Stills  of  a  very  peculiar  shape  are  employed  at  the  Paris  gas- 
works. They  are  waffffon-shajjed,  with  an  incurved  bottom,  and 
edges  very  much  rounded  (rig.  55),  holding  only  1440  gallons 
of  tar.  The  flues  run  twice  round  the  sides  of  the  stilU.  Thia 
shapCj  I   aui   informed,  is  preferred  because  it  causes   the  least 


Fig.  56, 


injni-y  to  the  metal  in  contracting  and  expanding  witli  thcchanger| 
of  temperature.  But  auch  injury  has  not  been  observed  where 
the  usual  upright  cylindrical  stills  are  at  work;  and  the  Paris 
shape  has  from  the  first  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  two  S 
running-off  cocks,  one  for  each  side  (at  a  a).  These  atills  areV 
set  so  tiiat  tiie  bottom  is  not  touched  at  all  by  the  fire,  which 
circulates  twice  round  the  sides.  In  the  lower  flue  the  flame  doea 
not  impinge  directly  upim  the  metal,  which  is  protected  by  thin ^^ 
firebricks;  in  the  upper  flues  these  are  wanting.  Every wberft^B 
else  I  have  found  the  flame  (which  has  expi-ndcd  its  greatest" 
heat    upou    the    curtain  arch  beneath   the  still-bottom)    heating 
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e  sides  of  the  still  without  any  fircbri<*k  lining  and  wlthotit 
oing  any  injury  to  the  still.  The  stills  at  those  works  do  not 
show  the  arrangements  mentioned  by  Girard  and  Delairc*  and 
by  Wurtzt,  by  which,  as  soon   as  the  level  of  the  tar  sinks  too 

w,  the  upper  flue  is  shut  off  and  the  fire  is  only  allowed  to 
circulate  in  the  lower  flue.  IJut  anyhow  the  flues  heat  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  still ;  so  that  suuh  a  complicated  arraugement  is 
Dot  called  for.  Even  the  upper  flue  is  built  in  such  a  way  that 
the  level  of  the  pitch  at  the  end  of  the  distillation  is  still  above  it 
—which  19  not  very  difficult  to  manage,  since  the  bulk  of  the  pitch 

at  least  half  of  that  of  the  tar. 

Another  shape  of  waggon-still    is  shown  in  flgs.  56  and  57, 


Fig.  fia 


according  to  Engler  (Dingl.  Journ.  1886,  vol.  ccl\.  p.  435),  ns 
employed  in  the  Baku  peiroleuui-reruieries.  They  are  up  to 
23  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high,  n  a  arc  the  still-heuds ; 
b  a  man-hole ;  c  c  three  outlets  for  the  residues.  The  arrangement 
of  the  internal  stays  is  clear  from  the  diagrams.  There  are  two 
fireplaces,  r,  supplied  with  li(|uid  residues  (p.  17  4  ei  seq.\  1  have 
seen  tar-stills  worked  with  creosote-oil,  when  this  was  unsaleable!) ; 
the  flarac  first  pa'^ses  through  the  archcd-ovcr  fltics  H,  R^,  returns 
at  the  atill-end  to  the  fore  j)art,  rises  up,  travels  again  backwards 


*  D^rivds  de.  In  Houille,  p.  6. 
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along  the  sides  of  the  stilly  then  downwards  and  through  the  tlue 
Bjj  into  the  chimney. 

Lcimard  has  patented  a  still,  fonnin^  a  cylinder  20  feet  by 
7  feet  G  inches,  provided  with  an  agitatoTj  and  set  in  a  furnace 
with  tlirre  (ire-doors*.  K.  Berninghaus  also  recommended  a 
horizontal  stilly  with  a  stirring-apparatua  resembling  a  ship^s 
screw  (G.  P.  4586).  Another  horizontal  still,  with  agitators  as 
used  in  Srotlaml,  is  shown  later  on  in  fig.  72. 

The  varioua  parts  belonging  to  a  tar-still  are  best  described! 
along  with  an  explanation  of  figures  58  to  60.  These  repre- 
sent a  25-/o;i  siiii,  the  details  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
setting,  are  not  copied  frura  a  particular  plant  existing  at  a  factory, 
but  combine  those  features  of  all  the  apparatus  observed  by 
myself  iu  ICnglaud  and  Germany  which  seem  to  me  mo*t  practical. 
15nt  each  single  paitj  dpscrif>ed  or  drawn  here  or  hereafter,  is 
actually  in  use  at  one  or  another  of  the  largest  and  best  works. 

Fig.  58  i»  a  cross  section  along  the  line  E  F  of  the  plans  ;  fig.  50, 
a  plan  laid  tlirough  C  D  of  fig.  58;  fig.  60,  a  plan  of  the  still 
Itself,  along  the  line  A  B  of  fig.  58, — all  yj^  of  the  natural  siz 
The  still  is  9  ft.  10  in.  wide,  aiid  11  ft.  6  in.  high   (without  th 
dome),  ma<le  of  ^-inch  or  i-iuch  boiler-plate.     The  inward  curvi 
of  the  bottom  is  about  the  Kaine  as  the  outward  curve  of  the  top 
botli  of  them  are  sometimes  made  much  higher  than  shown  he 
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The  still  may  be  set  with  a  alight  shjpe  towards  the  outlet-cock  a, 
which  in  any  case  is  placed  as  uearly  as  possible  just  above  the 
bottom,  or  eveu  in  the  fiat  part  of  it.  Thin  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  hard  pitch  is  made;  where  only  soft  pitch  ia  made^  as  is 
usual  in  Gcrmauy,  it  is  not  so  essential. 

The  still  is  heated  by  a  fire-grate,  b,  adapted  to  the  special 
quality  of  the  fuel.  The  usual  fuel  is  small  coal  (slack) ;  some- 
times, especially  at  gas-works  distilling  their  own  tar,  coke  ia 
employed,  by  which,  however,  the  still-bottom  may  be  injured 
unless  completely  protected  by  a  cunaiu  arcli,  or  unless  steam  be 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  Sometimes,  if  the  heavy 
oil  is  not  easily  saleable,  it  is  employed  for  firing  the  tar-stills; 
many  arrangements  for  this  purpose  have  been  described  in  the 
4th  Chapter. 

The  fireplace  ia  accessible  from  without  by  a  door,  c.  Where 
there  are  a  number  of  stills,  nil  the  doors  are  arranged  in  the  same 
lines,  opposite  to  the  side  where  the  pitch-cocks  a  are  placed. 
Usually  the  ash-pits  under  cadi  grate  connnnnicate  with  the  outer 
air  by  an  opening  below  the  fire-door.  But  in  our  diagrams  is 
shown  the  ammgement  at  one  of  the  largest  English  works. 
Here  the  ash-pits  are  closed  below  the  fire-doors,  and  all  of  them 
communicate  by  an  opening,  d,  with  a  large  overarched  passage, 
#,  running  along  the  whole  set  of  stills  and  only  accessible  from 
the  two  extremities;  this  aftbrdi  perfect  security  against  fire  in 
case  of  the  tar  boiling  over  and  running  out  of  the  receivers.  It 
is  true  that  other  precautions  can  be  taken  against  this  danger, 
sucli  as  constructing  the  receivers  in  the  manner  to  be  dcscriljed 
below,  where  the  tar,  even  if  it  boils  over,  caniuit  get  at  the  still- 
firea  ;  but  the  arrangement  shown  here  will  also  act  in  the  case 
of  accidents  to  the  pipes  and,  especially,  to  the  still-huad,  for 
with  it  the  vapours  issuing  in  great  force  cannot  take  fire  at  the 
ash-pits.  Moreover  the  uudergrouud  passage  e  permits  great 
cleanliness.  It  is  useful  to  place  a  ateam-pipc  below  each  fire- 
grate, to  increase  the  draught,  to  prevent  oi'crhcatingof  the  grate- 
bars  and  the  fire-bars,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  formation  of  fiuxed 
cinders. 

The  flame  travels  over  the  fire-bridge  /,  and  under  the  arch  ff. 
This  arch  is  sprung  barrel-shaped  from  the  anunlar  wall  k  k  on 
which  the  still  is  seated,  aud  completely  shuts  oft*  the  still-bottom 
from  the  fiame.     Thus  the  space  between  ff  aud  the  stiU-buttom 
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is  an  air-bath,  kept  very  hot  by  the  flame  below  g^  but  never 
cessively  so.     So  niudh  licut  is  im|jarted  to  the  arch  g^  that  at 
end  of  the  operation  ui>  Hriug  is  needed,  especially  if  steam  or, 
exhaustiou  be  applied.     The  weight  of  the  still  resting  upon  thi 
annular  wall  kk  cuablc.-i  this  all  the  better  to  support  thcprcssui 
of  the  curtain  arch  ^,  which  is  otlierwise  independent  of  the  brick* 
work  of  the  fireplace,  and  v:\\\  he  easily  renewed  when  it  is 
mucli  burnt  out.     The  Hame  now  travels  on  through  four  hol< 
hhj  int{*  two  vertical  flues,  H,  and  arrives  at  the  cylindrical  shi 
of  the  still.     The  solid  pillar  i',  between  the  flues  ii-,  is  contiuuf 
to  the  top.     Tlirnujj;h  this  pillar  passes  the  pipe  connecting  the" 
pitch-cock  a  with  tlie  still,  protected  from  the  fire,  but  kept  warm 
by  the  flues  it  and  pp.     The  pillar  t'  forces  the  flame  to  divide 
into  two  currents,  which  pass  rouud  the  lower  part  of  the  still  in 
the  annular  flue  //,  are  prevented  from  uniting  in  front  by  tlie 
pillar  i",  pass  through  the  flues  mm  into  theupper  annular  flues  nfl^| 
return  to  the  back  part,  and  enter  through  oo  into  the  downcast^ 
shafts,  y>/^  communicating  with  the  main  flue,  q.     Tlie  shafts^// 
are  ])n)vided    in  suitable    places  with  dam|»ers,  by  which   equal 
heating  of  hotli  sides  of  the  still   can  be  secured.     For  shallower 
stills    a   single    annular    flue  would    be  suflicicut;    its  downcast 
shafts  would  have  to   be  arranged  in  front,  at  each  side  of  th« 
fireplace.     The  best  width  of  the  auuular  flue   is  from   9  to  I^h 
inches.  ^| 

The  outer  wall,  as  far  ns  the  flues  reach,  should  bo  at  least 
1  iinehcji  thick,  aud  should  be  strengthened  by  several  iron  bauds, 
shown  in  fig,  58.  Above  the  flues  the  still  is  surrounded  by  a 
9-iucli  brick  jacket  to  prevent  coolitig ;  the  brickwork  continues 
along  the  whole  top,  and  preferably  also  up  to  the  top  of  the  still- 
bead  U  Such  a  protection  against  cooling  is  all  the  mure  needed 
if  the  tar-stills  arc  under  the  open  sky,  or  merely  covered  by 
light  corrugated  iron  roof,  itc.  This,  the  most  usual,  style  cau 
any  explosions  or  fires  to  be  less  destructive  than  if  the  stills  w 
placed  in  a  substantial  building.  It  is  advisable  in  that  case  to 
protect  the  brickwork  of  the  stills  against  raiu  by  a  coat  of  molten 
pitch. 

The  mounlings  of  the  siill  are  as  follows.  A  cast-iron  sttpply- 
pipe,  r  (fig.  oHj,  closed  by  a  Blidc-vulve  or  cock,  is  provided  for 
running-iu  the  tar.  It  is  best  rather  wide,  say  6  inches,  so  that 
much  time  mav  not  be  consumed  in  filling  the  still.     Where  the 
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tar  is  not  pumped,  but  run  in  from  a  liigh  store-tank,  a  simple 
hole  will  do,  afterwards  closed  by  a  screw-plug,  or  even  the  man- 
hole<  There  may  be  a  special  hale,  through  which  tlie.  depth  of 
the  tar  can  be  pfauged ;  but  preferable  is  an  ot>erflow-cockj  s,  of 
1-inch  bore.  As  soon  as  tar  comes  out  of  it  the  feeding  is  stopped 
and  s  in  closed.  We  have  seen  on  p.  197  that,  during  the  heating 
up,  the  water  collecting  on  the  top  of  the  tar  can  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  by  opening  #,  which  greatly  assisU  tl»e  work. 

The  cock  a  (fig.  58)  serves  for  runnin//  ojf  the  pUck  ;  it  will  be 
described  more  exactly  hereafter.  Instead  of  connecting  it,  as  is 
here  shown,  by  a  4-ineh  pipe  with  the  still,  the  latter  is  sometimes 
provided  with  a  12-inch  pi]>c  projecting  through  the  brickwork, 
and  in  this  the  cock  a  is  fixed.  If  the  setting  is  similar  to  that 
shown  here,  the  pipe  is  always  hot  enough  for  the  pitch  to  remain 
liquid.  But  it  is  possible  to  work  altogether  without  a  cock,  by 
forcing  up  the  pitch  through  a  vertical  delivery-pipe  by  means  of 
steam  (compare  below). 

The  vapours  are  conducted  away  by  the  cast-iron  still-head  /, 
which  decreases  in  width  from  12  inches  down  to  G  inches,  and  is 
then  continued  into  a  6-inch  nictnl  pipe  leading  to  the  coiulensing- 
tank.  Sometimes  a  gutter  is  provided  inside  the  still-head,  at  its 
base,  to  conduct  directly  outwards  any  li«juid  condensing  in  the 
rising  part  of  the  head,  so  that  it  cannot  drop  buck  into  the  still, 
where  it  might  cause  frothing-up;  but  this  is  hardly  necessary  if 
that  part  of  the  still-head  be  surrounded  by  a  had  conductor  of 
heat.  In  some  pla*:es  they  put  a  steam-pipe  into  the  still -head, 
in  order  to  remove  obstructions  by  blowing  through  it.  But  a 
stilhhcad  of  such  a  width  cannot  very  well  Uecouie  obstiuctcd,  if 
it  has  a  little  fall.  .Vs  to  the  connexion  of  the  stilUhcad  with  the 
still-top,  we  liave  descrihed  it  ou  p.  202. 

Every  tar-still  must  have  a  mati-hole.  We  have  represented 
this  at  u  (fig.  58),  like  a  steam-boiler  man-hole,  elosed  by  a  cover 
fixed  on  by  an  arm  and  screw-bolt;  the  joint  can  be  made  good 
by  plastic  clay,  or  else  by  a  ring  of  asbestos  packing.  But  in 
some  places  the  mauholc-lid  is  nnidc  to  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
ft  ta/eiy -valve.  It  is  then  a  plate,  loosely  laid  upon  a  riveted 
neck,  and  joined  to  it  merely  by  some  cement  which  does  not 
become  too  hard.  If  the  pressure  within  the  still  should  for  some 
reftson  or  another  mount  too  high,  the  lid  will  be  thrown  off  before 
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any  other  damage  can  occur*.     In  America  some  tar-atilU  ai 
provided  with  a  steel  pin  loosely  fitting  into  a  hole  iu  the  still- 
cover;  when  there  is  pressure  in   the  still,  the  pin  is  ejected, 
vapours  issue  from  the  hol<%  which  is  a  sij^n  for  opening  the  fire- 
doors  and  blowing  steam  through  the  worm.     Unless  some  sucl^| 
contrivance   is    provided,   there  should   be  a   proper  safcty-valv^^ 
present,  as  delineated  here  at  w ;  Init  many  tar-stills  are  found 
without  such.     A  very  useful  precaution  consists  in  providing  a 
side  branch  to  the  safety-valve,  which  permits  any  tar  that  boils 
over   to  run  to  some  safe  place  away  from  the  still.     Lastly,  a 
thennomtiery  ?',  Hlunild  be  placed  in  an   iron  tube  closcfl  at  the 
bottom  and  filled  with  iron  filings  or  mercury;  it  should  reach 
halfway  down  the   still.     In   lieu  of  this,  some  works  have  pyro- 
meters of  various  constructions,  mostly  not  very  reliable  in  their 
indications.     Unless  steam   be  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process,  a  mercurial  thermometer  cannot  be  used,  since  mercury 
boils  at  3(1(1^;  iu  that  case  it  must  first  be  taken  out  of  the  iron 
tube.     It  should  not  be  forgotten   that  mcrrurial  thermometer^^ 
which  have  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  for  some  time  var]H 
their  fixed   points  considerably,  owing  to  deformations  of  their 
bulba  ;  such  variations  have  been  obsL'ned  to  extend  to  as  much 
as  14'^.     Hence  they  must  be  compared  Mith  a  standard  thermo- 
meter from  time  to  time;  otherwise  mistakes  iu  the  working  and 
disputes  with  buyers  may  occur.     This  of  course  holds  good  of  ail^ 
thermometers  used  at  tar-distillcries.  ^t 

The  reader  will  notice  in  our  diagram  (fig.  56)  a  system  ©/"s/r^m- 
pipeSj  xy  s.     We  shall  sec  afterwards  that  the  majority  of  work^^ 
now  employ  steam^  mostly  superheatedj  for  finishing  the  proces^f 
This  is  usually  done  by  means  of  a  cross-shaped  tube  with  perfo- 
rations for  the  iissucof  the  steam.     Here  we  have  shown  the  moi 
perfect  arrangement  patented  by  Trewby  and  Fenner  (No.  36W 
Sept.  9th,  18*9).     The  steam  is  introduced  by  a  1-inch  pif>e  wit1 
tap  Xy  which  sends  down  three  vertical   bnuiebes   ysy  inside  the 
still-     The  tubes  yy  communicate  with  an  annular-shaped  tube  y\ 


ufl 


•  Watson  Smitli  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,  1882,  p.  342)  doul)t9  wlicther 
coutrivAnce  would  tn*  etfioitmt — either  il  wouki  be  too  tight^  and  thus  not  act  nt 
all,  or  Mine  it  would  be  too  loiwe,  and  tliii.-*  lilluw  vapours  to  escApe  at  the  end  uf 
the  process.      Dut  I  bui  noqiiaiutod  with  a.  very  lunfv  and  excellvutly  manft^d 
tiir-works  wlioic  the  above-dv scribed  arraDgt^mt^ot  has  worked  perfectly  for 
long  timu. 
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placed  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  still,  and  s  with  a  system  of 
branch  pipes  ^  £,  covering  the  whole  still-bottom.  Both  //  and 
z^  are  provided  with  u  large  number  of  open,  slightly  bent  outlet- 
pipe*  with  contracted  ends.  Thus  the  steam  is  divided  into  many 
thin  jets,  ranging  all  over  the  bottom  of  tlie  still,  which  prevent 
its  overheating  and  carry  away  the  vapours  of  the  hca^'y  hydro- 
carbons. Owing  to  the  large  surface  of  the  steam-tubes,  the 
steam  is  superheated  before  issuing,  and  a  special  superheater  is 
unnecessary. 

Recently  H.  W.  Fenncr  (B.  P.  13,r>29.  of  1884)  has  combined 
the  application  of  stirrers  with  that  of  steam,  by  providing  a 
bellow  shaft,  passing  down  the  centre  of  the  still,  with  branch 
pipes  for  distributing  the  steam,  the  whole  system  being  made  to 
rotate  by  suitable  gearing. 

One  of  the  usual  way n  of  setting  tar-stiih  in  Eftgland  is  shown 
in  fig.  CI  *.  Here  there  is  no  curtain  arch  at  all ;  the  fire  of  the 
grate  a  passes  through  the  holes  b  in  the  annular  wall  v,  and  once 
round  the  still  in  the  flue  d.  Sometimes  the  amiular  wall  which 
supports  the  still  is  strengthened  by  iron  bearersj  which  probably 
do  not  last  very  long. 

At  one  of  the  largest  Kngliah  tar-works  I  found  stills  of  the 
shape  sketched  in  fig.  61a  (p.  215),  which  have  been  working 
there  for  a  number  of  years  and  give  the  fullest  satisfaction.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  rise  of  the  bottom  is  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  stills  already  figured,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  crowu  of 
the  bottom  dome  is  quite  halfway  up  the  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  still.  This  causes  the  heat  of  tlic  fire  to  pcuctnitc  well  into 
the  interior  of  the  mass  of  tar  or  pitch,  and  keeps  the  level  of  the 
pitch  at  the  end  of  the  dintillatiou  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  line.  These  stills  bold  l-ttons  of  tar,  and  require  IG  hours 
before  running  ofl'  the  pitch,  so  that  they  can  be  charged  fresh 
every  day.  In  lieu  of  a  rnnuing-olT  cock  or  valve  there  is  a  pii)c 
a  reaching  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  still,  and  coutmued 
outside  in  a  cock  b  and  a  brancli  c,  dcacendiug  into  a  closed 
tank  rf.  At  the  end  of  the  distillation^  and  after  the  pitch  has 
been  softened,  as  may  be  required,  by  pumping  tar-oils  back  into 

•  From  •  Cbcmistry  Applied  to  tho  Arts  and  Manufacturus,'  hy  Wra.  Moc- 
kenjue,  vol.  i.  p.  4lW.  The  other  figiirwi  found  in  the  sftmo  place,  Iftken  from 
BoUey  »  '  Tech»oIo«ie  der  Getipinnstfueern  '  (p.  210  et  setj.)  do  not  refer  to  the 
diBtilistiou  uf  cotd-tar,  but  of  hrowncoal-tar. 
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the  still,  a  vacmim  is  jnuLluccd  iu  d,  and  after  opening  the  c< 
the  pitch  will  rise  through  a  and  c  and  flow  into  d. 

These  atills  require  only  one  ton  of  coal,  or  half  a  ton  of  creosote- 
oil,  for  distilling  the  whole  cliargc  (14  tons)  of  tar. 

Similar  stills  arc  used  at  another  of  the  vctx  largest  English  tar- 
works;  they  hold  10  tons.  Recently  some  stills  have  hecn  made 
there  to  hold  20  tons,  keeping  to  the  Rnrae  Itorizontal  section  and 
to  the  same  curve  of  top  and  bottom,  and  merely  making  the 
cylindrical  portion  so  much  higlie.r  j  there  seems  to  he  a  saving  of 
fuel  in  the  latter  case.  The  10-ton  stills  require  12  hours  for 
distilling,  3  houi"9  for  cooling  down  till  tiie  pilch  can  he  run  ot!', 
and  another  4-  hours  for  filling.  The  firing  is  here  (as  in  some 
other  works)  exclusively  done  hy  means  of  creosote-oil,  of  which 
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oiilv  50  to  GO  gallons  are  coiisnmed  for  working  off  a  lO-ton  still, 
which  must  l)e  considercil  a  very  good  result. 

From  a  conunniiiratioii  kinilW  niadti  to  nir  in  1885  by  Mr.  Johu 
Wyld,  of  the  Bradford  Corporation  Works  at  r)izin;i:hall,  it  appears 
that  at  one  or  more  works  iu  tlmt  iieigbbaurh<jod  the  system  of 
firing  by  gas-producers  was  applied  to  tar-stilU,  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  it  was  fonnd  to  possess  any  advantage.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  answer  j  the  regulation  of  firing  would  be  mueh 
easier  tlierewiih ;  but  I  should  not  expect  to  find  any  saving  of 
fuel  by  that  method. 

H.  W.  Feuner  {B.  P.  13,030.  of  188*)  forces  the  flame  to  touch 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  still  in  a  particular  manner 

Condensing- Apparatus. 

Girard  and  Delaire  {he,  cit.  pp.  8  and  10)  state  that  sometiuiea 
a  still  is  provided  with  three  condcnsiug-Morms,  cneh  regulated 
by  a  stopcockj  and  employed  one  after  another  for  the  diflVrcnt 
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fractions.  None  of  the  works  known  to  me  emploj  tbat  kind 
of  apparatus,  tlie  object  of  which  is  uut  very  clear,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fnictious  need  not  commence  in  the  worms,  ])ut  can 
take  place  iu  the  receivers.  I  have  never  ohserved  more  than  one 
coucli-nsiiig-worra  ;  but  these  are  of  a  very  different  dcstrriptioii, 
Tlie  English  works  mostly  employ  cast-iron  pipes,  in  lengths  of 
9  aad  0  feet,  from  1  to  6  inches  wide,  and  connected  by  elbow 
piooca  (figH.  62  and  63).     The  whole  is  contained  in  a  wrongh 
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iron   tank,  and  is  supported    by  strong  iron   stays  (not   showo^^ 
in   the  diagram).     As  the  tank  would  he  rather  narrow,  some- 
times two  worms,  belonging  to  dilfcrciit  stills,  are  placed  in  the 
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same  tank.  Formerly  tlie  elbows  were  sometiraes  provided  witli 
cleaning-out  holes ;  but  these  are  quite  unnecessary,  if  the  pipes 
have  euough  full  and  if  the  tank  at  the  end  of  the  process  is 
kept  warm.  But  it  in  always  advisable  to  put  a  steam-pipe  a  in 
the  top  pipe,  so  that  the  worm  can  be  purified  by  Wowing  steam 
through  it  in  ease  of  need.  In  any  case  there  should  be  a  steam- 
pipe  [b)  for  heating  the  water  surrounding  the  worm. 

At  some  Englisli  works  the  hnrixontal  section  of  the  cooling- 
system  is  not,  as  here  shown,  oblong,  but  square;  this  entails  the 
use  of  very  large  water-cisterns  to  contain  the  worm. 

The  German  works  prefer  worms  made  of  wrought  iron  or  even 
of  lead.  In  the  latter  case  the  cast-iron  pipe  a  coming  from  the 
still  (tig.  61)  must  be  continued  at  least  a  foot  bcUjw  the  level  of 
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the  cooling-wnter,  and  the  lead-pipe  b  commence  tlicre;  otherwise 
the  latter  might  easily  be  melted  at  the  end  of  the  process  by  the 
hcAt  of  the  vapours  in  the  part  not  cooh*d  by  the  water.  "NVc 
cannot  see  any  rciuson  for  rccoumicnding  lead  worms  for  tar-stilU, 
The  majority  of  Gcrmnu  works  prefiir  drawn  wrought-irou  tubes 
of  2  inches  bore,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  three-quarter  circle 
(fig,  Qo)  and  connected  by  acrcwcd-on  flanges.  With  these  there 
are  no  uneven  plac<*s  at  the  j<iiiits  and  no  sharp  angles  as  with 
the  cast-iron  worms.  Even  better  than  those  tubes  are  wrought- 
irun  worms  each  made  in  a  sLugle  piece,  as  supplied   by  some 
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Rhcniali  ironworka.  Tlieae  worms  are  always  contained  in  cir- 
cular iron  tanks  provided  with  a  steam-pipe.  Wrouglit-iron  oi 
lead  worms  cool  better  than  cast-irou  ones,  owing  to  the  lea»^ 
thickness  of  metal.  Their  narrowness  is  a  drawback,  which  is, 
however,  of  not  much  importance  where  the  distillatiou  is  carried 
on.  by  the  help  of  a  vacuum.  ^m 

Engler  (/or.  cit,)  describes  the  following  system  of  cast-iron^ 
refrigerators,  frequently  used  at  the  Baku  petroleum-refineries 
(figs.  66  and  67).     There  arc   always  four  pipes  in  a  horizonti 
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plane,  joined  by  a  cross-piece  by  ij,  A^,  &c.,  and  sis  such  systems 
above  one  anotlier,  altogether  24  pipes,  with  a  total  length  of  2<)0^ 
to  300  feet;  the  top  [)ipcs  have  a  width  of  8  inches,  the  middle  one^H 
7  inches,  and  the  bottom  ones  5|  inches.      The  vapours  enter 
through  0,  spread  on  tbe  cross-piece  A,  pass  across  thi-ough  four 
pipes  to  the  second  cross-piece  ^|,  then  downwards  to  63,  back  agaii^f 
through  four  pijics  to  A,,  and  so  on  down  to  the  outlet  at  b^^. 

The  total  length  of  cotulensiiig-pipes  is  calculated  ia  England 
at  from  1 10  to  2(X)  feet  per  still.  In  Germany  the  refrigerators 
are  about  7  feet  lude,  and  from  7  to  10  feet  deep,  with  narrowly 
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coiled  worms,  making  the  length  of  pipe  from  200  to  300  feet, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  Ktills. 

As  cetnent  for  the  joints  the  ordinary  rust  cement  (made  of  iron 
borings,  sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac)  can  be  employed.  In  lieu 
of  this  anotlier  cement  may  be  used,  which  ia  as  tight,  but  is  more 
easily  removed  again.  It  is  made  by  slaking  lime  to  a  powder, 
which  is  lifted  and  then  kneaded  with  4  little  water  to  a  stiff 
dough-like  putty.  This  lime-putty  is  stemmed  into  the  joints, 
hardens  in  2i  hours,  and  is  perfectly  tight  against  water  and  oils, 
cither  liquid  or  in  the  state  of  vapour;  nor  docs  heat  aflcct  it ; 
only  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  direct  fire.  For  joining  fianges, 
asbestos  packing  is  no  doubt  the  best  possible  material. 

Instead  of  a  condensiog-uorm,  some  employ  a  double  cylinder 
with  a  current  of  water  in  the  annular  space  between  the  cylinders. 
Such  a  contrivance  is  evidently  safe  against  being  stopped  up. 

Where  the  condtnsing-pipc  comes  out  of  the  tank,  it  is  slightly 
bent  upwanls  (tig.  G8  at  a) ;  and  at  this  place  an  upright  pipe  b 
is  fixeiJ,  through  which  the  permanent  gnsea  escape,  whilst  the 
liquid  products  run  into  the  receivers.  We  shall  see  later  ou  that 
the  cscapiug  gases  ought  not  to  pass  directly  into  the  atmosphere, 
but  first  through  some  purifying-apparatus. 

In  order  to  separate  the  different  pnnlueU*,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  number  of  receivers,  and  the  products  running  out 
of  a  must  be  run  at  discretion  into  any  of  these.  Evidently  very 
many  contrivances  may  serve  for  changing  the  receivers ;  but 
some  points  must  be  always  observed.  Thus  the  receivers  for  the 
first  products  must  be  tightly  closed,  to  avoid  both  loss  and  danger 
of  fire.  Furthermore,  the  first  receiver  must  be  provided  with 
some  contrivance  for  easily  separating  the  oily  and  watery  portioos. 
The  receivers  for  carbolic  oil  and  those  for  heavy  oils  must  be 
easily  accessible,  in  order  to  remove  the  crystalline  masses  always 
separating  iu  them.  Above  all,  it  is  imperative  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  against  fire.  If  the  receivers  are  placed  near 
the  tar-stills,  they  must  be  separated  from  them  by  a  solid  wall. 
Any  tar  which  might  by  accident  boil  over  and  run  out  of  the 
receivers  must  under  no  circumstances  be  able  to  get  near  the 
still-fires  or  any  other  fireplaces.  At  some  places  the  receivers 
are  only  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  product  of  one  operation. 
This  has  the  advantage  that  the  manager  can  judge  of  the  still- 
work  by  the  depth  of  the  liquor  in  the  receivers ;  but  then  there 
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must  be  another  aiul  larger  set  of  storc-taiiUs  U)V  eacli  Iraction, 
Hence  the  receivers  are  frequently  at  oiiee  so  eonstrueted  as  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  products,  in  whicli  ease  they  are  placed 
at  Bome  diHtance  from  the  stilk  and  serve  for  a  nuuibcr  of  these  at 
the  same  time. 

Instead  of  dwelljuj^  upon  tlie  various  ways  in  which  receivers 
can  be  arranged,  we  prefer  dcHcribinf?  a  sjiccial  aiTangement  found 
at  some  of  tlie  hirgcst  works,  and  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  clean- 
linesSj  eonvenieuce,  and  safety.  The  distillates  of  each  still  run 
from  the  swan-neck  pipe  a  (fig.  68)  into  the  glass  jar  c,  in  which 
the  process  can  be  well  observed.  A  jar  with  hydrometer  can 
placed  in  it;  bainplea  ninyljc  taken  from  it;  the  rate  of  distillatii 
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18  easily  observed ;  the  appcarauce  of  the  products  is  noted,  &c. 
When  the  oils  get  too  hot,  it  can  be  replaced  by  an  iron  funnel. 
The  glass  jar  c  is  closed  by  a  sheet-iron  cover,  cut  out  for  the  passaj^e 
of  the  pipe  a.  It  is  fixed  into  an  elbow-pipe  f/,  wliich  conveys  the 
liquids  into  the  tight  box  e.  To  this  are  attached  as  many  cocks 
//  as  there  are  different  fractions  to  collect.  These  are  simple 
2-inch  gas-cocks,  made  of  cast-iron ;  brass  cannot  be  employed, 
on  account  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor.  The  cocks  for  creosote-oil 
and  authraeene-oil  may  be  larger,  say,  three  or  four  inches  bore. 
The  cocks  //  (in  our  diagram  there  arc  six)  are  connected  by 
flanges  with  the  pipes  ^//  which  form  vertical  branches  of  the  main 
pipes  hh.  The  latter  are  laid  in  a  bricked  pit  running  along  the 
whole  set  of  stills,  so  that  the  products  from  all  the  stills  pass  into 
these  pijjes,  which  convey  them  ultimately  into  the  store-tanks  fur 
each  fraction.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pipes  h  h  have  suffi- 
cient fall,  and  that  the  later  distillates  are  not  too  much  cooled  in 
them,  which  would  he  sure  to  stop  them  up  with  naphthalene,  &c. 
Such  cooling  is  partly  preventetl  by  covering  over  the  pit  with 
planks ;  but  it  is  safer  to  put  stenm-pipes  into  tlie  pipes  conveying 
the  later  distillates.  A  special  cock  in  the  bottom  of  thccollectiug- 
box  e  permits  samples  to  be  taken  and  the  coatents  to  be  ruu  off 
at  will.  It  is  also  possible  to  lulapt  this  box  to  a  continuous  sepa- 
ration of  the  ammouiucal  liquor;  but  this  is  an  unnecessary  com- 
plication, and  it  is  more  advisable  tu  let  this  separation  take  place 
in  the  receivers. 

Kg.  69. 


A  similar  arrangement  is  shown  by  Engler  [ioc^  ^'^0^  ^^^  i^ 
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represented  in  fig.  69.     The  oil  and  water  run  through  a  into  tl 
cylinder  A,  wliere  they  separate.     The  water  runs  off  through  6;j 
the    gases   escape   through  c ;  the   oil  runs   through  d  into  th( 
*'  lantern  "  B,  where  the  glass  pane  permits  observing  its  colour  &c. 
From  this  point  the  oils  are  carried  on  through  the  taps  1  to  5  to 
the  dilfereut  receivers;  the  last,  and  heaviest,  oils  do  not  pass 
througli  the  lauteru^  but  straight  into  No.  5  through  the  tap  (/i«^| 
This  apparatus,  which  is  used  in  refining  petroleum,  would  require 
Bouie  modifications  if  it  were  to  serve  for  distilling  coal-tar. 

The  recovers  or  store-tanks  for  the  various  fractions  may  be  of^t 
any  shape — square,  cylindrical,  &c.     They  are   always   made   of 
wrought  irou,  and  should  be  very  well  riveted  and  caulked  ;  other- 
wise, especially  if  placed  on  the  ground  or  even  underground^^ 
great  losses  by  leakage  may  occur  before  any  thing  is  noticed, 
which  may  even   seriously  contaminate  neighbouring  wells  and 
watercourses.     Even  a  previous  testing  with  water  will  only  reveal 
coarser  leaks,  as  tar- oils  penetrate  much  more  easily  through  the 
joints  than  water.     Hence  the  vessels  must  be  closely  observed 
for  some  time ;  if  they  are  sunk  in  the  ground  there  must  be  a 
free  space  left  all  round  them  for  some  days  after  they  have  been 
first  taken  iuto  usCj  so  that  any  leaks  may  be  found  out  and 
stopped  before  the  eartli  is  filled  in.     The  bottom  of  the  vessels 
ought  always  to  be  formed  of  one  piece.     Of  course  the  needful^ 
precautious  against  corrosion  by  rusting  must  be  taken.  H 

At  some  works,  steaniboiler-shapcd  cylinders  (either  horizontal 
or  upright),  which  can  be  used  at  the  same  time  for  forcing-vp  the 
oils  by  air-pressure t  are  preferred  as  receivers,  or  at  least  as  store- 
tanks.  Instead  of  pumping  the  liquids  by  means  of  ordinary 
pumps,  which  is  very  iuconveuiuut  witli  tar-oils^  owing  to  the  im- 
posaibitity  of  employing  fatty  or  iudia>rubber  packings,  they  are^| 
now  nearly  always  pumped  by  air-pressure,  compressed  air  being 
convey C'd  from  an  air-pump  or  blowing-engine  to  each  of  the  re- 
ceivers. This  air  presses  ou  the  surface  of  the  oil  and  forces  the 
liquids  through  ascending  pipes,  which  reach  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  are  provided  with  stopcocks,  to  any  suitable 
height  or  place.  Hence  the  moving  parts  of  the  machinery  are 
nowhere  iu  contact  with  the  oils. 
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Treatment  of  the  Gaaet. 
We  liave  already  mcntioued  the  pcriuaiient  gases  fornicd  in  the 
distilling  process.  They  arc  partly  combustible ;  but  it  will  hardly 
e%'er  pay  to  utilize  them  ixx  this  respect,  especially  as  tliat  would 
entail  considerable  danger  of  fire.  However  much  cooled,  these 
gases  at  first  carrj'  away  some  of  the  most  volatile  of  the  tar-oils 
nieehauieaily.  Moreover  they  eoutaiu  sulphujetted  hydr4»^n, 
carbon  bisulphide,  perhaps  carbon  oxysulphide  uiul  other  noxious 
gases,  which  may  at  times  give  rise  to  cutupluinta  of  nuisance. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process  vapours  of  a  very  offensive  and 
irritating  kind  are  evolved,  which  are  not  completely  condensed. 
Hence  it  will  sometimes  be  necesswy  to  subject  the  gases  to  a 
purifying  process.  An  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  substantially 
as  employed  at  a  large  London  tar-works,  is  shown  in  figs.  70  and 
71.  The  gas-pipes  of  all  the  cooling-worms  are  connected  with  a 
main  pipe,  which  ultimately  descends  at  a  and  enters  the  box  be. 
This  ia  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  d,  whieii  does  not 
reach  quite  to  the  ixittom.  The  compartment  b  ia  empty,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  water  at  the  bottom,  which  is  kept  level 
with  the  lower  edtje  of  the  partition  tl  by  means  of  the  overflow 
pipe  e.  The  compartment  c  is  filled  with  coke  or  some 'other 
material  presenting  a  large  surface,  and  constantly  moistened  with 
water  by  means  of  the  perforated  cross/.  This  compartment  serves 
as  A  scniblter:  the  gas  is  washed  by  the  water;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  oily  parts  are  condensed,  owing  to  the  slackening  of  the 
epecd  of  the  gases,  the  friction  upon  the  surface  of  the  coke,  and 
the  rinsing  action  of  the  water.  It  seems  prcferaiilc  to  assist  the 
division  of  the  gas  into  many  jets  by  nicking  out  tlic  lower  edge 
of  the  i>artition  </,  as  shown  iu  fig.  71.  lu  most  eases  the  gas  will 
be  allowed  to  escaj>e  by  means  of  a  pipe  put  on  the  top  of  c,  either 
into  the  open  air  or  into  a  chimney ;  only  provision  must  be 
made  for  preventing  the  water  in  b  from  rising  quite  np  to  tlie 
partition  d,  so  that  the  gas  can  pass  through.  But  where  it  is 
desirable  to  prove  to  the  public  that  no  precaution  against  nuisance 
is  neglected,  a  further  purifying-apparatus  is  added,  say  an  oxide- 
of-iron  purifier  i  k,  from  which  the  gas  escapes  at  ( into  a  ehimuey- 
flue.  This  purifier  is  exactly  like  those  used  at  the  gas-works, 
but  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  If  the  washing  in  c  is  to  be  made 
especially  good,  the  gas  is  forced  right  through  tlie  water  by  means 
of  AQ  injector  g^  which  takes  it  through  h  to  t.     The  liquid  hydro- 
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cnrbons  are  all  retained  in  the  vessel  be;  the  sulphurettetl  hydrogeii 
is  absorbed  in  tlie  purifier  ik;  and  the  laat  remnant  of  the  smell- 
ing  gases  is  made  innocuous  in  the  hot  fire-flue  into  which  it 
passes  through 

Kg.  71. 


Another  amingeim'ut  for  avoiding  all  lunsantv,  by  the  use  of  a 
vacuum,  as  devised  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Boulton,  will  be  described  later 
nu,  when  treating  of  the  vacuum  procc&?. 

Working  of  the  Tar-stiils. 

The  stills  are  charged  uith  fresh  tar  while  they  are  still  hot 
from  the  last  operation,  but  not  so  hot  that  they  might  suffer 
damage  from  the  cold  tar, — tliat  is,  a  few  hours  after  running  off 
the  pitch.  The  tar  is  either  pumiK'd  in  directly  or  run  in  from  a 
higlicr  tank  previously  filled.  In  both  cases  the  bore  of  the  feed- 
pi{>e  is  wide  enough  for  the  charging  not  to  take  too  much  time,  say 
6  inches;  the  air  escapes  not  only  thro;igh  the  condensing-worm, 
but  also  by  an  air-cock  or  by  the  ovcrHow-cock  s,  fig.  58,  p.  207. 
The  latter  also  makes  any  other  gauging  of  the  contents  of  the 
still  unnecessary.  Where  it  is  absent,  the  level  of  the  tar  must 
be  ascertained  by  a  tloat,or  by  a  gauge-rod  iutroduced  into  a  hole, 
afterwards  closed  by  a  screw-plug.  The  stills  may  be  filled  up  to 
the  point  where  the  cylindrical  part  merges  into  the  dome-shaped 
one.  Watson  Smith  states  the  permissible  level  at  9  to  12  inches 
below  the  man-hole — with  thin  tars,  18  inches  below  the  same. 

All  the  oijeuiugB  are  now  closed  and  the  tiring  commeucod, 
Tlie  heating-up  may  even  be  begun  when  the  still  is  only  half 
filled,  as  the  level  of  the  tar  is  then  above  the  tlues;  tdthough  the 
air-cock  or  overtluw-cock  is  then  opeu^  no  loss  is  incurred,  because 
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the  hcatiug-up  of  the  large  bulk  of  tar  takes  much  time,  aud  tlic 
new  tar  running  in  causes  a  constant  cooling.    Care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  worm  ia  not  choked  up,  which  sometimes  hapj)enfl 
iu  this  way  :  after  the  close  of  the  previous  operation  the  distilla- 
tion slowly  continues,  whilst  the  water  in  the  condcnaing-cistem 
cools  dowuj  so  that  "  grecu  grease"  accumulates  iu  the  worm; 
this  catj  uaually  be  cleared  out  by  blowing  steam  through  the  worm. 
As  soon  as  the  charge  is  all  in  the  still  aud  the  openings  are  closed, 
tlie  fire  is  increased;  aud  this  is  continued  up  to  the  point  at 
which  distillation  is  about  to  commence.     This  will  take  more 
less  lime,  according  to  the  size  of  the  still  and  the  season ;  wil 
small  stills  {5-ton  charge)  it  takes  about  two  houn*,  with  large  om 
(20-  to  2o-ton  charge)  it  takes  five  hours  in  summer,  six  hours  in 
winter.     One  or  two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  firing,  the 
tar  begins  to  rise  and  froth  ;  and  now  the  greater  part  of  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  can  be  run  off  by  the  overflow -cock.     After  this 
the  firing  must  take  place  somewhat  more  cautiously,   to  avoid^ 
sudden  boiling-over^  which  might  otherwise  take  place  with  th^^ 
violence  of  an  explosion.     From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the 
distillation  the  fireman   must  always  be  in  his  place,  and  must^ 
watch  the  worm.     As  soon  as  the  first  drops  appear  at  the  end 
tlie  refrigerator,  he  must  open  the  fire-door  aud  slacken  the  firej 
for   now   the  danger  of  boiLiug-ovcr  is  greatest.      AV'ith   prop< 
management  of  the  still  this  ought  never  to  occur ;  but  if  it  does 
take  place,  it  is  little  use  opening  the  fire-door,  letting  down  the 
damper,  &c.,  because  the  mass  of  heat  stored  up  in  the  tar,  the 
iron,  and  brickwork  is  too  great;  even  completely  drawing  out 
the  fire  (which  can  only  be  done  if  the  still  is  quite  isolated)  docs 
not  act  instantaneously.     But  it  docs  good  to  pour  cold  water  onto 
the  still-top  J  and  the  same  means  must  Ikj  resorted  to  wheTierer 
for  any  reason  the  distillation  is  to  be  st0])pcd  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  following  are  signs  that  distillation  is  about  to  begin  : — 
Vapours  issue  from  the  end  of  the  cooling-pipe,  often  in  pufTs, 
aud  gradually  drops  are  condensed  from  them.     The  still-head 
gets  warm,  and  the  worm  also  wliere  it  ia  not  yet  covered  by  the 
cooling-water.     Now  in  any  case  the  fire  must  be  slackened  ; 
the  distillation  will  commence  directly.    This  is  still  more  neccssi 
as  600U  as  a  continuous  jet  of  liquid  comes  out  of  the  worm ; 
is  then  time  to  open  the  fire-door,  or,  what  is  better,  to  let  down 
the  damper.     If  at  this  stage  there  is  any  excess  of  heating, 
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ebullition  takes  place  with  violent  bumping  and  frotliing-up,  and 
in  the  worst  ciise  the  masa  siiddeuly  swells  up  and  Iwiisover.  The 
tendency  to  eruptive  ebullition  is  imparted  to  the  tar  by  the  water 
contained  in  it,  and  is  all  the  greater  the  more  water  is  present. 
It  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once  how  tlie  quantity  of  water, 
and  with  it  the  bumping  and  frothing,  can  be  diminished. 

During  the  first  period  of  tI»edistillatiou  permanent  gases,  water 
(containing  ammonium  comi)onnda),  and  the  moat  volatile  tar-oila 
arc  given  off,  which  always  carry  along  8ome  of  the  less  volatile 
constituents,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  vapour-tension  of  the 
latter,  partly  mechanically.  During  this  period  the  cooling-tank 
must  be  well  supplied  with  cold  wiiter,  both  for  condensing  the 
tar-oiU  and  because  the  condensation  of  the  steam  and  ammouia 
liberates  much  heat.  A  1-inch  water-pipe  aud  15  feet  head  of 
wat*r  will  supply  a  cooling-tank  for  a  20-toii  still. 

Almost  everywhere  the  Jirst /rati ion  is  that  portion  of  the  oils 
wliif'h  comes  over  along  with  water;  so  that  the  first  receiver 
contains  both  ammoniacal  liquor  and  tar-oils.  The  latter  are 
called  first  runnings,  first  light  oils,  crude  naphtha,  &c.  Water 
will  form  a  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the  distillate,  accoixling 
to  whether  it  has  l)een  previously  removed  or  not ;  this  proportion 
is  ftsrcrtaincd  by  catching  auuie  of  the  distillate  in  a  gloss  cyliuder, 
in  which  naphtha  and  water  separate  at  once,  the  former  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  At  first  much  water  and  little  oil  cornea, 
then  less  water  and  more  nil ;  sometimes  the  time  when  the  water 
ceases  to  come  over  can  be  fixed  pretty  sharply  for  changing  the 
receiver.  But  it  is  safer  to  wait  till  the  distillation  slackens.  Tliis 
is  called  the  "  break,"  and  is  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
aqueous  vapour  carries  aloug  a  quantity  of  oils  of  much  higher 
boiling-point  than  that  of  water  j  so  that,  after  all,  the  water  is 
removed  first.  The  temperature  has  to  rise  a  good  deal  before  the 
liquid  begins  to  boil  anew.  At  this  stage  sometimes  for  two  hours 
hardly  any  thing  comes  over  but  a  little  water ;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  noise  made  by  the  steam  vrithin  the  still,  this  period  ia 
sometimes  called  the  "  rattles."  The  cause  of  the  rattles  is  the 
falling-back  into  the  contents  of  the  still  of  the  last  ponions  of 
water  which  had  been  vaporized  and  had  beeu  condensed  before 
getting  into  the  worm.  Whcncomiug  in  contact  with  the  tar,  now 
heated  considerably  over  100'^,  it  is  instantaneously  re-vaporized 
withasomewhat  explosive  force,  and  thus  the  rattling  or  crackling 
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aouud  is  produced.  The  same  thing  is  often  observed  when  dis- 
tilling^  iii  the  laboratory,  uaphtha  coutaiuing  traces  of  moisture. 
The  rattling  uoise  ceases  when  tlie  temperature  lias  risen  high 
enough;  and  the  distillate  then  comes  over  in  a  thick,  quiet 
stream.  It  is  uow  mostly  collected  in  another  receiver  as  ^'ligh^ 
oil,"  or  *'  second  light  oils."  1 

The  ceasing  of  the  appearance  of  water  is  not  by  itself  a 
sufficient  signal  for  changing  the  receiver ;  for  sometimes  a  little 
water  comes  off  along  with  the  light  oil,  and  even,  at  fii-st,  with 
the  heavy  oil,  from  the  hydration  water  of  phenol.  Hence  otlier 
signals  must  be  the  smcH,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  distillate,  or  else  the  indications  of  the  thermometer.  The 
smell,  which  of  course  cannot  he  very  well  defined,  generally  shows 
the  attendant  quite  clearly  when  he  must  change  the  receiver  for 
light  oil  ;  the  lirst  runnings  smell  much  more  pungent  than  the 
light  oil ;  antl  the  transition  is  pretty  sharp.  The  specific  gravity 
increases  slowly,  and  does  not  in  this  case  give  very  distim 
guidance. 

If  the  fractions  are  to  he  made  according  to  the  indications 
the  thermometer  fixed  in  the  still  (p.  21^), it  is  usual  to  change 
the  following  poiuts  : — 

1.  First  runnings,  up  to  105°  or  110°  C. 

2.  Light  oil,  up  to  210"^. 

3.  Carbolic  oil  (for  phenol  and  naphthalene),  up  to  24(f. 

4.  Creosote  oil,  up  to  270^. 

5.  Anthracene  oil,  above  that. 
These  points  are,  of  course,  not  always  the  same,  partly  l>ecanse 

the  thermometers  do  not  reach  down  exactly  to  the  same  depth. 
Thus  a  large  German  works  changes  as  follows; — 

1.  Light  oils,  up  to  105°  or  170°. 

2.  Middle  oils  (for  carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene),  up  to  230*^. 

3.  Creosote  oil,  up  to  270^. 

4.  Anthracene  oil,  above  that. 

Girard   and    DcLaire    (loc.    cit.    p.    10)    quote   the   following 
fractions : — 

1.  Huiles  legeres,       from     30-1 40^  ap.  gr.  0-78O-O'850. 

2.  Huiles  moyennes,     „     150-210S      „      0a3(>-0'890. 

3.  Huiles  lourdcs,  „     220-350°,      „       0-920-0'930. 
(The  specific  gravities  are  evidently  wrong,  and,  no  doubt,  again 

prove  an  unacconntuhle  coufosion  with  paraffin  oils.) 
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In  the  case  of  tars  of  known  quality,  the  time  and  the  quantity 
of  the  distillate  are  among  the  most  important  sij^nals  for  changing 
the  receivers.  The  former  varies  of  course  with  the  size  and  even 
with  the  ahape  of  the  still,  its  setting,  &c.  We  shall  make  some 
statements  on  this  jraint  and  on  the  quantity  of  the  different 
fractions  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  quantity  of  the  distillate 
can  only  serve  as  a  guide  where  each  still  has  its  own  receivers, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  at  large  works. 

Attempt*  have  been  made  to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
fractions  at  the  first  distillation  of  coal-tar,  with  the  view  of 
better  isolating  the  products  therefrom.  All  such  attempts  have 
failed  liitherto,  aud  prubably  will  continue  to  do  so  in  future.  In 
uo  case  arc  pure  products  obtained;  uud  liardly  any  of  the  subse- 
quent rectifications  are  saved ;  so  that  the  whole  is  but  a  super- 
fluous complication  of  the  process.  This  is  founded  on  the  nature 
of  fractional  dUtillationy  which  has  only  recently  been  cleai*ed  up 
by  a  number  of  researches*. 

The  various  components  of  a  miiture  do  not  distil  simply  in 
the  order  of  their  boiling-points,  not  even  taking  into  account  the 
vapour-tension  of  the  substances  not  yet  arrived  at  their  boiling- 
point;  but  their  vapour-density  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
According  to  Dossios  and  Wanklyn,  the  quantity  of  cacli  com- 
pouent  distilling  at  a  certain  temperature  is  found  by  multiplying 
its  vapour-tension  at  the  boiling-point  of  the  mixture  into  its 
vapour-density,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  its  molecular 
weight.  Thus  methylic  alcohol  (molecular  weight=32]  boils  at 
66®,  methylic  iodide  (raolec.  weight  =  142)  at  7%^\  but  from  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  more  of  the  latter  distils  over.  A  mixture  of 
91  parts  carbon  bisulphide  (boiling-point  47^)  aud  9  parts  alcohol 
(boiling-point  78*^)  boils  constantly  at  43-4-1°,  and  during  distil- 
lation retains  its  composition.  Hence  the  liquid  possessiug  the 
highest  vapour-tension  does  not  necessarily  distil  most  rapidly;  for 
what  its  companions  lack  in  tension  they  may  make  up  in  vapour- 
density.  If  the  tension  is  called  /,  the  vapour-density  d,  we 
have  for  different  liquids  x  =  ktdi  in  which  formula  k  is  a  constant 
to  be  found  by  experiment  in  each  single  case.     If  the  vapour- 

•  Doftsios,  Jahresb.  f  Cliein.  1867,  p.  92 ;  W'anldvn,  Pbilos.  Mag.  (4)  xlv. 
p.  1:JU;  Olashau,  ibid.  p.  27.'};  Naumiuin  (coinp.  bvlow) ;  ThorpOj  Jouni.  Chem. 
&>c.  1870,  XXXV.  p.  544;  F.  D.  Brown,  ibid.  p.  547;  1881,  xxxix.  p.  .304; 
KoDOvaluw,  hex,  d.  ch«m.  Gas.  1681,  pp.  2224  k  2078,  &c. 
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densities  and  tensions  arc  invcreely  proportional  to  each  othe^ 
and  the  values  of  k  are  equal,  the  products  kJn*L  will  all  he  the 
same ;  i.  e.  the  mixture  will  remain  unchanged  throughout  the 
distillation.  For  this  reason  homologous  scries  (/.  e.  those  whose 
members  differ  from  each  other  by  CHg)  are  not  easily  separated 
by  fractionating;  for  whilst  the  vapour- tension  is  lowered  by  each 
CHs,  the  vapour-density  rises.  This  explains  why  so  many  sub- 
stances distil  more  quickly  in  a  current  of  steam ;  for  aqueous 
vapour  is  one  of  the  lightest  bodies.  By  diminishing  the  pressure 
the  difference  between  the  vapour-tensions  of  diflcrent  liquids  ii 
increased,  whilst  their  vapour-densities  remain  the  same*;  heuce 
tliey  are  more  easily  separateil,  as  is  proved  by  the  success  of  ^ 
exhaustion  in  gas-making  and  tar-distilhng  (see  below).  fl 

A  inixiure  of  (wo  liquids  which  are  nut  mutitatiy  sohiblcy  on  dis- 
tillation exhibits  a  builing-point  below  that  of  the  more  volatile 
substance.  A  mixture  of  carbon  bisulphide  (boiling-point  17^)  and 
water  boils  at  43*^  &c.  This  observation  has  been  generalized  by 
Naumannt,  ^ho  found  that  the  boiling-point  of  such  a  mixture  is 
constantly  below  that  of  the  most  volatile  component, — and  also 
that  the  pr«portit)ii  of  substance  is  always  the  same,  viz.  equal  to 
the  proportion  of  the  vnpoiir-tensions  of  tlie  two  components,  mea- 
sured at  the  temperature  of  boiling,  multiplied  by  their  molecular 
weight.  This  bchavioui*  is  of  importance  to  us  in  tar-distilling 
also,  where  water  boils  along  with  oils  not  misciblu  with  it. 
Thus,  although  at  98*^  the  vapour-tension  of  naphthalene  is  only 
20  millim,,  that  of  water  712  millim,,  yet  at  that  temperature] 
4!)'4  grams  of  water  ])a8s  over  with  8U  grams  of  na|ihthalenc. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  different  fractions 
not  divided  by  any  sharp  lines,  and  that  at  different  works  they 
taken  differently.     In  Homc  places  no  distinction  is  made  bctweea' 
first  runnings  and  light  oils,  but  all  that  has  a  specific  gravity  below 
1*0  is  taken  as  crude  naphtha,     Tlie  subsequent  treatment  must 
adapted  to  this. 

In  any  case  ,/?r*/  rumtings  and  (aqueous)  ammonincnl  liquor  comi 
together,  the  former  floating  on  the  latter.     The  latter  is  worki 
up  like  any  other  siuiilar  liquor,  as  will  be  described  in  the  las< 
chapter.     The  two  liquids  at  once  separate  sharply  ;  the  water 
either  pumped  away  from  below,  or  is  continuously  carried  awarl 

•  ■Winkelmonn,  PopReud.  Aunal.  N.  V,  i.  p.  -ISO. 

t  Ber.  deuiBck  cliem.  Gm.  1877,  p.  1421;  1870,  pp.  2014,  3{»09. 
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hj  a  pipe  starting  from  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  and  turned 
I  upwards ;  or  else  the  same  object  is  obtained  by  a  partition 
I     reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver^  or  in  any  other 

^^  Light  Oil  {Second  Runnings). 

I        The  aecond  fraction  (if  the  distillate  coming  over  before  the 

[     carbolic  oil  is,  oa  usual,  divided  into  two  fractions)  begins  after  the 

"break,"  when  the  distillation  proceeds  quite  smoothly,  in  a  full 

stream  and   without    any   further  danger  of  boiling   over.     The 

product  is  no  longer  a  naphthrv,  but  has  a  more  oily  nature  ;  it  is 

I      called  either  "  light  oil  "  or  else  *'  secoud  light  oil/'  or  "  second 

I      runnings."      "VVe  shall  in  future  use  the  former   name  in  this 

rentrictcd   sense.     This  fraction  is   usually  continued   up   to  the 

Hoint  where  its  specific  gravity  is  equal  to  that  of  water.  The  men 
^n  a  few  drops  into  a  cylinder  partly  iillcd  with  water;  if  the  oil 
oata  anywhere  within  the  water  in  single,  large,  globular  drops, 
its  specific  gravity  is  =l'Oj  aud  it  is  now  time  to  change  the  re- 
ceiver for  carbolic  oU.  Where  the  fractions  arc  mode  by  the 
h^kermometer,  this  point  will  be  at  about  210'^.  This  proves  that 
^^■le  light  oil  must  contain  a  good  deal  of  carbolic  acid  (b.-p.  180°) 
^Hud  naphthalene  (b.-p.  218°) ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
l^^ie  upper  part  of  the  still  and  in  the  still-head  some  cooling  takes 
lace  and  the  vapours  partly  condense  again  \  hence  the  principal 
t,  especially  of  naphthalene,  only  comes  with  the  next  frac- 
on.  But  where  carbolic  acid  and  naphthalene  arc  principal 
considerations,  the  fractionation  is  managed  accordingly.  This  is 
e  object  of  the  style  of  working  raeutioned  on  p.  228,  where  the 
middle  oil,"  passing  over  between  105^  or  170^  aud  230°  will 
comprise  nearly  all  the  phenol  and  naphthaleue,cspccially  if  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  is  not  placed  in  the  tar,  but  in  the  liquid. 

Another  signal,  sometimes  used,  for  changing  fi'om  light  oil  to 
the  next  fraction  is  obtained  by  Icttiug  a  few  drops  of  the  distillate 
fall  upon  a  cold  piece  of  iron.  If  a  crystallization  of  naphthalene 
»ets  in,  it  is  time  for  changing.  But  this  only  holds  good  where 
no  "carbolic  oil"  is  separately  received. 

During  the  time  the  light  oil  is  coming  over  (that  is,  after  the 
break),  the  fire  is  increased  without  any  danger  of  boiling  over, 
although  even  now  for  the  most  part  a  little  water  appears,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  hydrate  of   phenol  splitting  up.      Now  the 
liug-watcr  begins  to  get  warm  ;  but  little  or  no  fresh  water  is 
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run  in ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  stage  the  temperature  of  the 
water  surrounding  the  worm  is  about  40°.  If  the  work  is  arranged 
for  '*  middle  oil "  in  the  above-mentioned  sense,  the  water  must  be 
at  least  from  5tf  to  60°,  Afterwards  uo  fresh  water  at  all  must 
be  run  in;  and  sometimes  even  steam  must  be  blown  into  the 
cooling-tank  by  means  of  a  pipe  entering  at  its  bottom  and  pierced 
with  numerous  holes  (b,  fig.  (>!2,  p.  216)  :  this  is  necessary  because 
the  danger  of  the  worm  being  choked  up  is  greatest  in  the  bottom 
coils.  Such  a  danger  sets  in  even  more  near  the  end  of  the 
process,  as  we  shall  sec  afterwards ;  but  it  can  be  always  pro- 
vided against  by  allowing  the  water  to  get  hot.  Some  English 
tar-distillers  have  not  even  steam-pipes  in  their  refrigerators;  but 
this  is  a<ivisiLblc  ia  any  case. 

If  the  temperature  in  the  refrigerator  were  kept  too  low,  in  the 
later  i)C'riodof  the  light-oil  stage  the  naphthalene  would  crystallize 
and  choke  up  the  worm,  thus  pi*o<lueing  a  dangerous  pressure  in 
the  still.  The  explosions  of  tar-stills,  rare  as  they  arc,  arc  pro- 
bably always  caused  by  neglect  in  this  respect,  either  during  the 
naphthalene-  or  the  anthracene-period  *.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the 
water  should  not  he  allowed  to  get  warm  at  the  beginning  of  the 
light-oil  stage,  because  then  considerable  quantities  of  the  more 
volatile  hydrocarbons  are  still  coming  over.  This  seems  to  be 
another  reason  for  continuing  the  first  fraction  till  benzene  and 
all  its  homologues  have  passetl  over,  and  then  condensing  the 
"  middle  oil "  with  warm  cooling- water.  ^| 

Whether  tlie  worm  Is  rhoked  up,  or  not,  is  lH»st  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  pipe  coming  out  of  the  refrigerator,  where  it  is  cur\-ed  up 
to  allow  the  permanent  gases  to  be  taken  away.  This  pipe  should 
be  warm  ;  aud  the  liijuiil  should  run  out  uninterruptedly :  this  is 
reatlily  seen  when  it  runs  into  a  glass  jar  (c,  fig.  C8,  p.  220).  Where 
there  is  an  intermediate  vessel  (c,  fig.  68)  with  cocks  for  the  dif- 
ferent fractions,  tho  distillate  might  possibly  crystallize  in  this,  or 
in  the  pipes  y  f/  that  carry  away  the  products.  This  is  not  so  very 
dangerous,  because  the  whole  box  e  must  be  first  filled  with  erystaU 
before  the  worm  can  be  choked  up ;  notice  will  be  given  of  it  by 
the  box  e  or  the  cocks/ getting  cold.  If  the  pipes  A  are  sunk  in 
the  ground,  if  they  are  covered  up,  if  they  have  sufficient  fall  and 
are  not  too  long,  they  will  not  be  easily  stopped  up ;  but  it  is 

•  A  frightful  expluaion  occurred  iu  this  wny  nt  r  tar-works  near  G&te«liefid- 
on-Tyne,  in  1886,  by  which  sevcml  jwople  were  kilK^d,  among  them  the  roaiiHoiig 
partner.     The  tar-stilLi  were  not  nruvided  with  Mdotv-TiilvaB.  ^^^^ 


'Bi©  not  provided  with  enfoty-valveB. 
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decidedly  advisable  to  be  prepared  for  that  contingency  by  making 
provision  for  blowing  atenm  through  them. 

Where  the  work  is  carried  ou  with  evacuation  by  an  air-pump 
or  an  injector,  in  the  manner  to  be  described  hereafterj  tJierc  is 
absolutely  no  danger  of  any  choking-up  of  the  worm.  But  in  any 
ca!>e  the  stUlfi  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  safety-valve  or  an  equi- 
valent contrivance  (p.  211). 

J,  Vaughan*  proposes  preventing  explosions  that  might  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  worm  choking-up^  by  means  of  a  wide  pipe 
reachitig  nearly  to  the  bottom  and  passing  out  at  the  top  connected 
with  a  large  empty  cylindrical  boiler  placed  near  the  still  and  at  a 

wer  level.  The  connecting-pipe  is  enlarged  at  the  highest  pointy 
and  at  this  place  is  closed  by  a  valve  kept  down  by  its  own  weight, 
The  whole  of  the  pipe  is  kept  warm.  If  any  excessive  tension 
should  occur  within  the  still,  the  tar  will  rise  in  the  pipe,  lift  the 
valve,  and  flow  over  into  the  empty  cylinder.  This  is  evidently 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  that  practised  in  Germany  many  years 
ago  (p.  211). 


W 


Carbolic  OU, 
The  distillate  at  and  above  the  specific  gravity  I'O  was  formerly 
not  fractionated  at  all,  but  collected  all  together  as  heavy  oil,  dead 
oil,  or  creosote  nil,  and  sold  for  pickling  timber,  without  any 
further  manipulation.  Only  exceptionally  Cimld  the  first  and  the 
last  portion  of  the  creosote  oil  be  separately  sold,  the  former  for 
carbolic  acid,  the  latter  for  lubricating-grease.  When  carbolic  acid 
was  aimed  at,  there  was  but  rarely  a  special  fraction  made  for  it; 
the  light  oil  was  only  driven  a  little  further.  No  doubt  phenol 
and  its  homologucs,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  9tU  Chapter,  occur  also 
further  on  in  the  heavy  oil,  and  constitute  part  of  its  value  for 
preserving  woo<l ;  but  making  pure  phenol  from  proper  heavy 
oil  is  rather  difiieult  and  expensive,  and  only  takes  place  excep- 
tionally. For  this  reason,  since  large  quantities  of  phenol  Iiavc 
been  required  for  the  manufactuie  of  colours,  for  disiufectmg,aud 
for  medicinal  purposes,  it  has  beconic  usual  to  make  a  special 
fraction  containing  as  much  carbolic  acid  as  possible  and  with  it  a 
great  deal  of  naphthalene.  Although  the  boiling-points  of  these 
comjionnds  arc  wide  apart  (180"  and  218°),  a  large  quantity  of 
naphthalene  is  carried  o\cr  below  its  boiling- i)oint,  and,  ou  the 
other  hand,  phenol  is  kept  back  in  the  tar-oils  above  its  hoiliug- 

•  Engineer,  IdSO,  v.  p.  208. 
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point.  Where  no  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  tar-sti 
fraction  is  made  to  commence  whenever  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
distillate  is  10  ;  moreover  its  yellower  colour  and  its  smell  serve  as 
guides.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  oil  now  passing  over  is  received 
as  "carbolic  oil;''  and  when  this  quantity  has  come  over,  the 
change  for  creosote  oil  is  made.  The  amount  of  carbolic  oil  i^h 
usually  100  gallons  from  a  charge  of  2000  to  2500  gallons^  i.  e,  ^| 
or  5  per  cent,  of  the  tar.  Ordinary  Lancashire  tar  yields  5  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  good  crude  phenols,  yielding  (55  per  cent,  (by 
volume)  of  a  carbolic  acid,  suflSciently  pure  to  crystallize  at  onli- 
nary  temperatures  with  ease  (Watson  Smithy  Joum.  Chem.  S( 
1886,  vol.  xlix.  p.  21). 

In  Germany  it  is  usual  (as  it  is  more  rational)  to  consult  thi 
thermometer.     Wc  have  already  mentioned  that  at  some  works 
the  fraction  passing  over  between  210^  and  240*^  was  taken  as 
carbolic  oil  (probably  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  dipped  in  the 
liquid  itself),  whilst  at  another  (very   large  and  well  conducted] 
works  the  "middle  oir*  wtis   received  between  170°  and  23( 
The  latter  course  seems  most  worthy  of  being  recommendedj  as 
leaves  a  suitable  margin  below  the  boiling-point  of  phenol  ai 
above  that  of  naphthalene. 

If  the  oils  on  cooling  show  a  large  crystallization  of  naphthalcm 
this  is  a  sign  that  most  of  the  phenol  has  alrcudy  come  before,  nr' 
that  it  is  now  time  to  change  for  creosote  oil;  for  naphthalene  is 
much  more  soluble  in  phenols  than  in  the  heavy  indifferent  tar- 
oils,  and  hence  mostly  remains  dissolved  in  the  distillate  as  long 
there  arc  considerable  quantities  of  phenols  present,  but  crystallize 
in  large  ma-sses  on  cooling  when  the  phenols  are  becoming  scantyj 
but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

Each  faL'tory  must,  of  course,  find  out  for  itself  which  are 
proper  limits  of  this  fraction  :  they  will  depend  upon  the  size  ai 
contents  of  the  stills,  the  position  of  the  thermometer,  thequantil 
of  the  tar,  &c.  The  criterion  is  that  the  crude  carbolic  acid, 
obtained  by  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  carbolic  oil,  is  of  tlie 
proper  quality,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  9th  Chapter.  As  fara^H 
naplithalenc  is  concerned,  enough  of  it  is  sure  to  come  over,  an^| 
sometimes  it  crystallizes  out  in  large  quantities.  Only  exception- 
ally docs  tar  contain  so  little  naphthalene  that  it  is  not  partly 
separated  iu  the  solid  state.  Hence  the  previously-mentioncd 
precautions  for  preventing  the  choking-up  of  the  pipes  should 
always  observed  in  this  case. 
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The  fraction  wliicli  comes  over  after  the  carbolic  oil  generally 
contains  at  first  sufficient  naphthalene  for  some  of  it  to  crystallize 
on  cooling  in  a  shallow  dish.  Wui  after  some  time  this  ceases; 
the  naphthalene,  still  present,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  remains 
dissolved  in  tlie  liquid  hydrocarbons  even  after  cooling;  and  as 
phenol  and  its  homologues,  which  impart  to  the  products  the 
property  of  promoting  friction,  have  ceased  even  before,  the 
portions  now  received  possess  a  milder,  more  oily  or  greasy  nature, 
which  makes  them  suitable  for  cart-grease.  Hence  this  product  is 
sometimes  called  "  soft  oil/'  or  "  liquid  creosote  oil."  It  generally 
begins  to  appear  when  about  half  of  the  heavy  oil  (calculating  for 
a  distillation  up  to  hard  pitch)  has  been  received.  Before  an 
industrial  use  had  been  found  for  the  anthracene  oil,  sometimes 
the  secoud  half  of  the  heavy  oil,  i.  e.  the  "  soft  oil/'  along  with 
the  "  red  oil  "  or  anthracene  oil,  was  run  into  a  special  receiver  as 
"  grease  oil/*  sometimes  the  liquid  soft  oil  was  separated  from  the 
bultcr-like  grease.  This  was  done  chiefly  in  the  first  years  after 
1800,  when,  owing  to  the  American  civil  war,  the  price  of  rosin 
hati  risen  enormously,  and  the  cart-grease-makers  were  glad  to  get 
any  substitutes  for  rosin-oil ;  and  this  is  now  again  done  at  some 
tar-works.  The  liquid  soft  oil  is  sometimes  called  "  yellow  creo- 
sote/' from  its  yellowish-grccn  colour,  which  soon,  however, 
changes  into  dark  brown.  Its  value  as  a  lubricant  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  last  portion,  the  "  solid  creosote  "  or  a  green  grease 
answering  to  the  present  anthracene  oil.  In  any  case  these  pro- 
ducts are  very  much  inferior  as  lubricants  to  rosin-oil  or  lubii- 
cating  oils  from  petroleum  and  parailin-oil  refineries.  The  sepa- 
ration of  yellow  from  solid  creosote  is  now  principally  made  for 
!'  the  puri>osi;  of  obtaining,  in  the  "  anthracene  oU,'*  that  constituent 
of  coal-tar  (viz.  anthracene)  which,  since  Graebc  and  Lieber- 
mann's  discovery  of  artificial  alizarin  (1808),  has  become  far  the 
1  most  valuable  pnxluct  of  this  industry*  All  the  remaining  heavy 
1  oils  are  put  to  the  uses  to  be  described  in  the  8th  Chapter. 
^H  Since  the  tar  made  at  the  Scotch  gas-works  contains  too  little 
^Inrbolic  acid  and  anthracene  to  make  it  worth  separating,  most  of 
the  Scotch  tar-distil Icrs  do  not  make  the  fraction  here  described, 
but  collect  all  tlie  heavy  oils  together  for  the  pickling  of  timber. 
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Anthracene  Oil, 

The  beginning  of  the  anthracene-oil  period  is  either  judged 
oatward  marks  or  by  the  thermometer,  sometimes  by  the  quantity 
of  the  distillate.  Usually  it  is  calculated  that  about  one  sirth  of 
tlie  heavy  oil  (reckoning  from  sp,  gr.  1*0  up  to  hard  pitch)  comes 
over  as  anthracene  oil ;  but  in  some  cases  as  much  as  one  half  of 
the  heavy  oils  is  collected  as  anthracene  oil.  The  latter  may  be 
reckoned  to  begin  when  the  oil  ceases  to  remain  liquid  after  com- 
plete cooling — that  is^  when  a  fresh  separation  of  solids  sets  iii^| 
Where  the  thermometer  is  employed,  270°  is  nearly  everywherd^ 
assumed  as  the  commencing-point.  Probably  this  general  couscnt 
results  from  the  fact  that  from  this  stage  the  thermometer-bulb 
is  universally  in  the  vapour.  Sometimes  first  and  second  "  green 
oil  ^'  or  "  red  oil  "  are  received  separately. 


J 


End  of  the  Distillation. 

Formerly  this  was  decided  according  to  whether  hard  or  soft 
pitch  was  to  be  left  in  the  still,  Sometimesj  but  rarely,  the  work 
was  stopped  as  soon  as  all  the  light  oil  had  passed  over  \  the  residue 
then  rcuiuiniug  in  the  still  was  called  "  asphalt/'  and  employedH 
in  the  paving  of  streets,  for  protecting  underground  iron  tauk^^ 
from  corrosion,  and  similar  purposes  (see  ucxt  chapter).  But 
the  work  was  nearly  always  continued  further,  either  up  to  soft 
pitch  or  Lard  pitch  {brai  grastmH  brat  sec).  Soft  pitch  is  obtained 
when  only  half  the  dead  oil  is  distilled  off — that  is,  just  as  the 
"  soft  oil "  is  coming ;  moderately  hard  piteli,  when  the  soft  oil 
and  the  first  portions  of  anthracene  oil  arc  taken  away ;  hard 
pitch,  when  the  distillation  is  carried  to  its  conclusion,  as  will  he 
described  presently.  The  special  characters  of  these  difl'ereut 
descriptions  of  pitch  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  ^^ 

Since  anthracene  has  become  tlte  most  valuable  product  of  ta^| 
distillation,  wherever  the  tar  is  not  very  poor  in  anthracene  (comp. 
p.  335)  the  distillation  is  mostly  continued  till  hard  pitch  is  pro- 
duced. In  England  and  France  it  is  frequently  run  out  in  this 
state;  but  in  many  English  and  Scotch  works,  and  in  most  or  all 
German  ones,  they  manage  differently,  as  we  shall  see. 

In   the  last  period  of  the  distillation  the  water-supply  to  the 
worm-tub  must  be  shut  off  altogether,  and  the  water  in  the 
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must  be  allowed  to  boil;  if  necessary,  ebullition  must  be  produced 
by  blowing  ill  steam. 

The  distillate  which  now  separates  is  a  mixture  of  anthracene, 
phenantbrene,  carbazol,  &c. ;  later  on  also  of  chryscne,  pyrene,  &c,; 
and  ultimately  contains  so  much  of  these  that  on  cooling  it  soli- 
difies in  a  butter-like  mass  which  would  choke  up  all  the  pipes. 
This  must  of  course  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  worm-tub  and  the 
convey ing-pi pes  warm,  or  even  (more  safely)  by  employing  steam ; 
but  the  best  way  of  all  is  by  producing  a  vacuum  (sec  below). 
The  oil  ruuuing  off  should  be  about  60*^  C.  If  the  distillation  is 
continued  till  hard  pitch  is  formed  (i.  e.  pitch  which  will  be  hard 
when  cold),  it  becomes  at  last  very  sluggish ;  its  cessation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  the  distillate  solidifies^  and  by  its 
quantity — also  by  the  time  elapsed,  and  by  the  peculiar  smelly 
now  again  changing.  Steam  being  usually  injected  now,  the 
thermometer  is  of  no  further  use ;  and  in  any  case  a  mercurial 
thermometer  could  not  be  employed  at  this  stage,  the  temperature 
^  in  the  interior  of  the  atill  being  about  4-00^.  In  the  ease  of  tars 
containing  too  little  anthracene,  &c.,  to  solidify,  the  other  signs 
must  suffice  for  judging  when  to  stop.  Frequently,  also,  the 
hydrometer  is  consulted.  If  the  distillate  shows  a  specific  gravity 
=  1*080-1'090,  the  residue  will  be  moderately  hard  pitch;  at 
1*120  it  will  be  hard  pitcrfi ;  but  this  docs  not  hold  good  of  all 
descriptions  of  coal-tar,  and  should  be  tested  by  experiment.  As 
soon  as  the  distillate  assumes  a  "  gummy  "  state,  the  distillation 
should  be  stopped,  for  this  product,  altliough  still  containing 
anthracene,  cannot  be  filtered  at  all. 

Tf  the  distillation  is  continued  too  long,  much  damage  is  done  in 
more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  anthracene  is  too 
much  contaminated  with  chrysene  and  pyrene;  again,  the  pitch  is 
half  coked  :  in  the  wur&t  case  it  ceases  to  run  out  of  the  still ;  and 
even  if  it  does  run,  it  does  not  solidify  in  a  glass-like,  but  in  a 
porous,  lioueycombed  form,  and  is  quite  unsaleable.  Lastly^  the 
still  itself  is  much  damaged  by  this  treatment. 

E.  Kopp*  proposed  driving  otl"  only  a  portion  of  the  creosote 
oil  and  distiUing  the  soft  pitch  to  hard  pitch  in  a  sptciat  still.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  found  in  such  soft  pitch  from  the  Turiji  gas- 
works 4  to  6  per  cent,  anthracene ;  but  this  seems  very  impro- 
bable, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  no  exact 
*  iSoIley-Kopp's  *Spijiufa5eru,'  p.  ^1. 
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mctliodH  for  estimating  anthracene  were  in  existence.     The  pitcl 
still  was  to  have  a  greater  width  than  depth  ;  the  gas-pipe  was  to 
be  of  large  bore,  to  join   the  still   only  G  or  8  inches   above  the 
level  of  the  boiling  pitch,  and  then  to  bend  down  at  once,  in  order 
to  carry  away  more  readily  the  heavy  vapours.     Towards  the  end 
the  distillation  was  to  be  promoted  by  a  current  of  superheated 
steam,  or  of  heated  air  which  had  been  passed  through  a  red-hdfl 
pipe  filled  with  charcoal,  and  thus  converted  into  a  mixture  o^^ 
carbon  niouoxide  and  nitrogen.      During  the  distillation  as  much 
melted  pitch  as  corresponded  to  the  oil  distilled  was  to  be  run 
into  the  still  by  niwius  of  a  pipe  reaching  through  the  still-cover 
halfway  down  into  the  pitch  ;  this  would  amount  to  half  as  much 
as  the  original  charge  of  pitch  iu  the  still.     The  steam  or  heated 
gas  was  to   issue   either   immediately  above  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  pitch  or  within  the  same.     Lastly,  when  the  contents  of 
the  still  had  become   too  thick   they  were   to  be  expelled  by  the 
steam  or  air,  the  cooliug-M'orm  having  first  been  shut  off.     We  d^_ 
not  know  whether   Kopp's  proposal  has  ever  been  carried  out  ij^| 
pi*acticc.     That  part  of  it  which  refers  to  promoting  the  distillation 
by  a  current  oi;  steam  or  gas  bas  been  proposed  and  carried  out 
elsewhere  (see  below).     There  remains  the  proposal  to  effect  the 
distillation  to  hard  pitch  not  in  the  same  still  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  trausEei'ring   the  lost  stage  to  a   separate  vessel.     This 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  do,  and  would  not  pay  unless  more 
anthracene  were  got  out,  which  has  not  proved  to  be  the  caae. 

We  must  distinguish  between  this  distillation  of  soft  pitch  up 
to  the  stage  of  hard  pitch,  and  that  of  hard  pitch  itself  to  coke, 
which  will  be  described  iu  the  next  chapter. 


EmplotjniaU  of  Steam  in  the  last  Stage  of  the  Process. 

Apart  from  what  would  happen  if  hard  pitch  were  run  off  too 
soon,  the  still-bottom  naturally  suffers  considerably  during  thd 
last  stage  of  the  process,  when  the  heat  has  risen  to  a  high  point, 
especially  where  it  is  not  protected  by  a  curtain  arch.  At  the 
same  time  the  vapours  now  formed,  whicli  are  very  heavy,  cannot 
so  easily  get  out  ai  the  still  into  the  worm,  the  level  of  the  mass 
being  now  very  low,  aud  the  upper  part  of  the  still  not  being 
heated ;  a  portion  of  these  vapours  must  condense  again  with 
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still  itself;  and  the  distillatiou  is  but  sluggish.  The  longer  it 
lasts,  the  more  opportunity  there  is  for  the  liydroearbons  to  split 
up  into  carbon  and  permanent  gases.  Hence  it  seems  rational  to 
promote  the  carrying-away  of  tlic  vapours  at  this  stage,  cither  by 
superheated  steam  &c.,  or  by  by  a  vacuum,  or  both. 

Steam  sccras  to  have  been  employed  for  a  long  time  past  to 
promote  the  distillation,  not  merely  at  the  commencement,  as 
described,  p.  192  et  seq,,  but  again  in  the  last  stage,  when  it  must, 
of  course,  be  first  auperheatrd. 

It  is,  for  instance,  mentioned  in  Cormack*s  patent.  No.  1368, 
June  2,  18G4-.  According  to  Watson  Smith,  Mr.  John  Biirrow,  iu 
Manchester,  employed  steam  as  a  secret  process  about  the  same 
date.  I  am  itiformctl  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton  that  the  introduction 
of  steam  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  (icsuer  in  a  work  upon  "  Coal, 
Petroleum  and  other  distilled  Oils,"  published  in  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York,  18Go  j  also  that  Mr.  Boulton  eApcrimeutcd  with 
steam  iu  1865  and  1866,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Audouin,  and 
that  he  has  used  it  for  many  years  past.  Steimi  is  also  mentioned 
in  Audouin's  patent  of  1H72  (see  next  pa^je),  but  only  as  a  means 
of  stirring  up  the  contents  of  the  still.  The  use  of  steam,  how- 
ever, did  not  hecome  general  until  recently.  At  the  present  time 
every  well-appointed  tar-works  possesses  tar-stills  provided  with 
steam ;  and  by  that  means  most  of  the  troubles  foi'merly  caused 
by  quickly  destroyed  bottoms,  by  explosions,  &c.  have  vanished. 

The  steam  fulfils  more  purposes  than  one.  It  a&sists  in  carryiug 
away  the  vapours  as  before  mentioned;  this  shortens  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  distillation  and  increases  the  yield  :  besides,  it 
prevents  the  pipes  from  being  choked  up.  Tliirdly,  the  formation  of 
hard  crusts  u|>on  the  still-bottom  is  lessened  by  the  temperature  just 
at  that  place  being  kept  comparatively  low,  and  also  by  the  agita- 
tion of  all  the  contents  of  the  still,  so  that  coking  and  burtiing-on 
of  the  pitch  cannot  easily  take  place.  Indeed,  Trcwby  and  Fcaiier 
assert  that  with  their  system,  shown  in  figs.  5H  and  60  (pp.  iiU7 
and  208),  no  coke  at  all  is  formed  on  the  still-bottoms,  and  thus 
cleuning-out  the  still  Ijeeoraes  unnecessary.  At  all  events,  the 
Beckton  stills  go  for  many  months  without  cleaning.  Elsewhere 
ex{>erieucc  has  not  been  quite  so  favourable,  perhaps  because  the 
steam  was  introduced  by  a  simple  cross  of  tuk's.  i&c.  j  whilst  by 
Trewby  and  Feuuer's  plan  steam  ranges  over  every  part  of  the  still- 
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bottom,  issuing  from  numerous  aad  suitably-formed  outlets.  Fori 
this  reason  we  have  adopted  their  system  (introduced  at  the  great] 
Bcckton  works)  in  our  diagrams^  without  undertaking  any  respou- 
Bibility  if  it  should  be  found  too  complicated  and  the  outlets  too 
liable  to  be  choked  up.  Of  course  any  similar  arrangement  will 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  arrangement  described  (but  not 
figurtul)  in  Audouin's  patent  of  1872  already  consisted  in  project- 
ing jets  (of  carbonic  acid,  combustion-gases,  steam,  and  the  like) 
in  all  directions,  preferably  downwards,  and  near  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  distil  ling-apparatus. 

The  pressure  of  steam  employed  in  tar-stills  usually  ranges  froi 
3  to  5  atmospheres. 

A  further  question  is,  In  what  way  is  the  steam  to  be  siipei 
heated  ?  At  a  German  works  the  superheater  is  a  coil  of  j-inch" 
MTOught-iron  tubing,  with  a  bottom  surface  of  3  feet  3  inches 
square,  placed  in  an  oven-like  space  above  the  tire-arch.  The 
boilcr-steaui  is  first  freed  from  liquid  water  in  a  suitable  catch- 
pot, and  then  enters  the  superheater,  where  it  attains  a  tempe- 
rature of  275^  C.  Tlie  steam-pipe,  where  it  issues  again,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  non-conducting  coating,  and  runs  over  the  top  of  the 
still  (which  has  the  shape  of  a  steam-boiler),  into  which  it  sends 
four  brauches.  Each  of  these  is  provided  with  its  own  cock,  and 
also  with  a  special  air-cock,  through  which  the  steam  is  blown  off 
for  a  moment  iu  order  to  remove  any  condensed  water,  before  th^| 
cock  leading  into  the  still  is  opened.  This  arrangement  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since  1873,  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  The. 
steam  is  first  blown  in  when  the  change  is  made  for  anthracei 
oil — that  is,  when  the  thermometer  has  got  up  to  370°.  Froi 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  process  no  more  firing  takes  place;  tW 
heat  stored  up  in  the  arch  that  runs  all  along  the  still-bottom, 
together  with  the  superheated  steam,  suffice  to  finish  the  distil- 
lation. After  the  anthracene  oil  has  been  got  out,  creosote  oil  is 
pumped  into  the  still,  to  make  soft  pitch  or  '*  prepared  tar"  (coi 
pare  Chapter  VI.),  which  lowers  the  temperature  so  far  that 
still  can  be  emptied  at  once  and  recharged. 

A  similar  system  of  completely  dried  and  then  superheated 
steam  I  found  at  another  German  works,  employed  with  stills  of 
the  usual  cylindrical  form  with  concave  bottom,  and  giving  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Some  English  manufacturers  do  not  superheat  the  steam  at 
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aa  they  find  that  in  their  system^  where  it  is  conducted  through 
the  tar  in  so  many  fine  jets,  it  is  by  this  alone  superheated  to  the 
temperature  of  the  tar.  But  I  have  observed  also  at  a  Oeruiau 
works,  where  the  steam  was  simply  introduced  by  a  cross  of  tubes, 
that  no  special  superheating  took  place,  the  »u|>erbealer  formerly 
employed  having  been  dispensed  with.  But  the  steam  was  pre- 
viously driedj  and  caution  was  always  used  in  first  starting  it,  as 
any  water  carried  into  the  still  would  cause  an  explosion  when 
suddenly  brought  into  contact  with  tar  standing  at  a  temperature 
of  3(X>°  and  above.  This  has  actually  taken  place  at  more  works 
than  one.  Just  for  that  reason  we  woidd  advise  in  any  case  such 
a  slight  previous  superheating  as  will  completety  dry  the  steam, 
which  can  be  done  without  any  expense  whatever. 

The  employment  of  dry  steam  at  the  end  of  the  process  has  the 
further  advantage  that  in  running  off  the  pitch  no  air  need  be 
admitted  into  the  still,  which  otherwise  might  lead  to  explosions 
or  fire, 

Cabot  (Araer.  Pat,  No.  184,182)  seeks  to  promote  the  distilla- 
tion of  anthracene  by  blowing  petroleum  into  the  mass — a  process 
of  verv  doubtful  value. 
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Mechanical  Agltalors  in  Tar-stUlt^ 

Sometimes  mechanical  agitators  arc  employed  in  tar-stills  in 
order  to  avoid  sui)crheating  the  bottom  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
Such  apparatus  is  mentioned  iu  several  patents,  as  Lennani's, 
Beminghaus',  and  Fenncr's  (pp.  206  &  213).  Mechanical  agitators 
are  also  mentioned  in  Audouin's  patent  (No.  1450,  of  1872),  along 
•with  agitation  by  means  of  a  stream  of  illumiuating-gas,  carbon 
dioxide,  air,  smoke-gases,  or  steam.  It  is  asserted  that  iu  this  way 
10  to  15  per  cent,  more  anthracene  is  got  thiin  usual. 

Mechanical  agitators  arc  especially  found  useful  when  distilling 
tar  very  rich  in  fixed  carbon  (coal-dust  uicchantcally  ttiispcuded], 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  large  quantities,  and  in  distilling  the 
tar  causes  the  formation  of  hard  crusts  of  coke  at  the  bottom  of 
the  still.  This  is  prevented  either  by  injecting  superheated  steam, 
as  before  mentioned,  or  by  a  mechanical  agitator,  consisting  of  a 
revolving  shaft  with  chains  dragging  along  the  bottom.  In  one  trial 
with  this  apparatus,  after  fifteen  distillations  the  8till-lx)ttom  was 
foaud  to  be  almost  quite  clean,  and  much  less  coal  had  been  used 
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for  firing.    The  riret-hcads,  as  well  as  the  links  of  the  chain, 
ccrtuinly  ground  otf,  and   it  was  found  necessary   to  renew   lite 
chain  and  to  re-rivct  the  Btill-bottom  after  six  months^  hut  tl 


Fig.  72. 
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Fig.  73. 
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latter  coald  be  avoided  by  countemnkiii^  the  rivets.  There  was 
no  deforraatiou  of  the  still-bottoni.  In  this  way  it  became 
possible  to  distil  such  tars  down  to  hard  pitcli,  which  was  softeued 
again  by  the  addition  of  dead  oil*. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  employ  agitators  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  tars.  At  Beckton,  where  Fonner's  agitntnrs  had  been 
introduced  in  some  of  the  stills,  Mr.  Wilton  found  no  advantage 
against  the  system  of  simply  blowing  in  steam  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  distillation,  and  the  use  of  the  agitators  was  therefore 
discontinued. 

At  some  Scotch  works  mechanical  agitation  is  employed  not 
during  the  distillation  itself,  but  at  the  end,  when  heavy  oil  is 
run  in  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  pitch.  This  is  done  at 
Dalmamock,  Glasgow  (Messrs.  George  Millar  &  Co.).  Figs.  72  & 
73  show  the  stills  there  used,  as  described  in  Dr.  Ballard^s  Re- 
port to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1878  and  1870,  p.  139. 
Several  stills,  in  the  shape  of  horizontal  iron  cylinders,  21  feet 
long  and  8  feet  6  inches  diameter,  are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  set, 
Tlje  heat  from  the  fire  a  docs  not  impinge  directly  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  still,  the  fireplace  being  arched  over  along  its  whole 
Jength  (compare  p.  203).  The  fire-gases  pass  through  twenty 
openings,  b  0,  on  each  side  of  the  arch  into  the  flue  c  c,  and  thence 
through  similar  openings  into  the  flue  dd,  leading  to  the  chimney. 
The  still-bottom  touches  the  arch,  but  docs  not  rest  upon  it.  the 
■till  being  suspended  by  stout  anglc-inms  from  the  side  masonry. 
In  order  to  keep  the  iuside  of  the  still-bottom  clean,  horizontal 
bars  ee,  shown  in  elevation  in  fig.  73,  reaching  to  within  3  inches 
of  tlie  abell  of  the  cylinder,  are  made  to  revolve  round  and  round. 
To  these  bars  are  attached,  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  short 
pieces  of  iron  chain  which  drag  along  the  bottom  and  prevent 
deposition.  The  chains  are  arranged  upon  the  bars  in  such  a 
manner  that  those  of  the  one  bar  scrape  the  cylinder-bottom  in 
the  places  in  which  itr  is  not  scraped  by  those  of  the  other  bar. 
This  apparatus  lasts  for  many  years  without  repairs. 


Employment  oj  a  Vacuum. 

Excellent  success  is  claimed  for  tlic  tmployment  of  a  vacuum, 
which   I    saw   in  operation  at  a  German  works  in  the  year  1880 

•  Wftgner-Fiftcher's  Jnhresbencbt  for  1886,  p.  404. 
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in  the  followiug  manner.  The  distillation  is  commenced  at  tl 
ordinary  pressure,  and  continued  till  it  is  time  to  change  fc 
anthracene  oil.  Now  a  steam-pump  is  started,  which  aspirates^ 
both  gases  and  oils  away  from  the  coudensiug-worm  into  a  large 
boiler  8unlt  in  the  ground,  where  the  anthracene  oil  remains 
whilst  the  gas  is  forced  out  by  the  pump.  From  the  same  pipe 
steam  is  injected  into  the  still,  as  above  described,  but  merely  to 
keep  its  bottom  clear ;  for  no  chokiug-up  ever  hap|)ons,  eve^H 
without  the  steam  :  the  pump  sucks  away  the  butter-like  ma^^B 
quite  easily  into  the  boiler.  The  vacuum-gauge  in  this  showed 
15  milHrnetrcs  mercurial  pressure.  On  their  way  along  this  boi 
the  pruducts  were  cuokd,  so  that  the  gas  coming  out  of  the  fi 
end  entered  the  pump  nearly  cold.  When  the  distillation 
finished,  the  same  boiler  served  as  a  pre3sure-ai>paratus  for  forci 
the  oils  into  the  anthraccne-crystallizers.  The  whole  arraugeme 
answered  so  well,  that  a  second  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  bad 
been  mounted  for  creosote  oil ;  but  this  had  not  yet  started  at  the 
time  of  the  author's  visit.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  plan  ia 
the  regularity  of  working,  and  the  complete  absence  of  any  da 
of  choking  up  the  pipes.  An  injector  had  been  tried  in  lieu  of 
steam-pump,  hut  had  not  answered  so  well.    The  sketch  {fig.  74 
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may  serve  for  elucidating  the  process.  In  this,  a  is  the  tar-still, 
ft  the  condensing-worm,  c  the  anthracene-oil-boiler  with  its  dome, 
Tacuum-gauge,  steam-pipe,  &c. ;  d  the  air-piimj*. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  vacuum  in  tar-distilling  seems  to 
be  due  to  Mr.  S.  R.  Boulton,  who  applied  it  in  more  widely  ex- 
tended ways  than  that  just  described,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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prevent  all  nuisance.  The  following  dcBcnption  of  his  aiTange- 
ment  is  taken  from  Dr.  Ballard's  Reiwrt  to  the  LoeaL  Govern- 
ment Board  for  1878  and  1879,  p.  142:— ''But  the  most  perfect 
arrangements  for  preventing  nuisance  from  uncoudensed  and  non- 
condeusahle  vapours  and  gases  that  1  have  seen  arc  at  Messrs. 
Burt,  Boulton  and  Haywood's  works  at  Silvertown,  near  the 
Victoria  Docks.  From  each  condenser  the  condensed  and  un- 
cundensed  matters  pass  into  a  receiver  having  an  opening  at  the 
top,  which  is  firmly  closed  down,  during  working,  with  an  accu- 
rately-fa(!ed  iron  cover.  Out  of  this  rcceivi  r  thcc(mdcnsed  liquids 
are  drawn  off  below  to  the  store-tanks,  while  the  uncondcused 
gases  aud  vapours  are  drawn  off  above  by  au  air-pump  or  gas- 
exhauster,  worked  by  a  small  steam-engine  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  gases  and  vajK)urs  from  nl\  tlie  whole  row  of  receivers 
pass  into  an  exhaust-main,  which  communicates  with  two  'washers ' 
— the  first  arranged  like  a  chemist's  Woulffe'a  bottle.  They  have  to 
pass  through  b«)th  of  tlu*sc,  where  a  certain  amount  of  further  con- 
densation takes  place.  They  then  pass  through  the  exhauster  to 
a  third  c*mdenscr  or  'washer/  shaped  like  a  boiler;  and  here 
again  they  have  to  pass  through  water  and  over  water  for  some 
feet  to  the  discharge  pipe,  which  conducts  such  as  are  still  uu- 
condcnsetl  to  a  fire,  where  they  are  consumed.  Tliis  exhausting 
arrangement  has  the  further  value  of  assisting  to  draw  off  the 
products  of  distillation  from  the  still,  and  to  clear  this  of  ofleusive 
gawes  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  tlic  air  during  the  process 
of  recharging  with  tar.  Another  advantage  which  these  manu- 
facturers say  they  thus  obtain  is  that  the  watery  vapours  (con- 
taining sulphide  of  ammonium)  which  accompany  tlie  naphtha 
and  benzol  series  of  products,  and  which  were  formerly  wasted, 
are  now  collected  and  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  sulpliatc  of 
ammonia.  The  benzols  also  themselves  arc  iucrt'ased  in  bulk 
from  the  greater  care  with  which  these  lighter  vapours  can  be 
collected.  Further,  by  the  use  of  the  air-pump  and  the  closed 
receiver,  the  duration  of  the  whole  distilling  operation  is  abridged 
very  sensibly,  which  is  itself  a  source  of  great  economy  in  a  large 
manufactory." 

A  somewhat  complicated  apparatus  for  distillutiou  (of  alcoholic 
liquors)  in  a  vacuum  has  been  constructed  by  N.  Gallaud  (G.  P. 
17972,  1881). 
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Running -off  the  Pitch.  ^H 

When  working  in  the  old  manner  (i.  c.  without  steam  &c.),  it  U 
necessary  to  fire  up  to  the  end,  and  that  sharply.     As  soon  as  it  i( 
considered  that  the  operation  is  at  au  end,  the  fire-door  is  opened, 
the  coals  are  drawn  out,  and  soon  the  distillation  ceases.     Bui 
the  pitch  cannot  be  run  otf  at  once,  partly  because  tliere  is  dangc 
of  its  taking  fire,  and  partly  because  the  large  amount  of  het 
stored  up  in  the  still  and  the  brickwork  might  damage  the  still. 
Hence  some  time  must  elapse  before  the  pitch  can  be  ruu  off  with 
the  precautions  prescribed  above — two,  six,  or  even  twelve  hours, 
or  even  longer,  according  to  the  size  of  the  still.     After  the  pitch 
has  been  let  out,  again  some  hours  must  pass  before  coal-tar  it^ 
pumped  into  the  hot  still,  lest  the  sudden  contractiou  on  coolio| 
should  start  the  rivets  &c.     At   first  sight   it  would   seem  most 
suitable  to  wait  rather  longer  before  letting  out  the  pitch,  and 
thus  further  to  diminish  the  danger  of  its  taking  fire;  but  it  is 
much  more  important  that  the   pitch   should  be  perfectly  liquid 
wlicni   run   off,  so   as   to  leave   the  still  corapletely  empty.     The 
outlet-cock   must    be  arranged  with  the  same  view.      Whatevej^| 
pitch  remains  in  the  still  is  changed  by  the  heat  retained  by  the 
brickwork  into  coke,  which  covers  the  still-bottom  as  a  non-con- 
ducting layer,  docs  not  dissolve  in  the  fresh  tar,  and  would  soon 
cause  the  bottom  to  be  burnt  away,  if  it  were  not  from  time  to 
time  knocked  off  and  cleaned  out  like  boili*r-scalcs.     AA'ith  ordiuarv 
English  stills,  this  must  be  done  after  three  or  four  distillations  j 
but    proper    placing  of    the    cock,   protecting  the  bottom   by 
curtain  arch,  and  twelve  hours   waiting  will  prolong  the  time 
about  a  month. 

The  treatment  of  the  stills,  as  regards  running  off  the  pitch,'^ 
is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  steam  during  the  last 
process,  and  this  is  uot  one  of  the  least  reasons  for  introducing  the 
steam  treatment.  But  the  operation  is  very  much  simpler  if  th^ 
pilch  t*  softened  in  the  retort  before  runuing  off.  In  this  case  the 
distillation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  carried  on  so  far  that  the 
residue,  if  it  were  run  out  and  allowed  to  solidify,  would  yield 
"hard  pitch/'  This  is,  however, not  done,  but  creosote  oil  or  the 
oils  draining  from  anthracene  (sec  Chapter  VII.)  are  pumped  hack 
into  the  still  coutuiuiug  the  liquid  pitch,  and  thus  mixtures  are 
produced  of  any  degree  of  viscidity,  or  even  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  the  latter  being  sold  as  "  prepared  tar"  or  "refiucd 
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The  mixture  of  the  liquid  pitch  and  the  oils  pumped  into  it 
takes  place  without  any  apecial  appliance,  hut  it  is,  of  course,  pro- 
moted by  mechanical  agitatioUj  for  which  purpose  the  Scotch 
stills,  shown  in  figs.  72  aad  73  (p.  242),  have  beeu  especially 
constructed. 

Where  the  pitch  is  softened  in  the  stills  themselves  no  choking- 
up  of  the  outlet-cock  or  taking  fire  of  the  pitch  in  the  air  on 
running  ofiF  need  be  feared;  and  crusts  of  coke  on  the  still-bottom 
would  probably  not  appear  to  any  great  extent^  eveu  if  steam  were 
not  applied,  as  is  now  almost  universally  done. 

An  outlet-cock  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether  if  the  soft 
pitchj  after  some  cooling,  is  forced  out  by  means  of  perfectly  dry 
steam  or  of  a  vacuum  through  an  upright  ])ipe  that  comes  out  of 
the  still-top  and  conveys  the  pitch  to  some  aafe  place.  The  outlet- 
pipe  should  start  from  the  bottom  of  tlie  still  (which  iu  this  case 
may  even  be  convex),  and  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  highest  point, 
and  thence  descend  in  a  gentle  curve  ;  it  must  be  heated  up  by 
steam  before  the  forcing  begins.  Tiierc  is  in  this  case  uo  danger 
of  any  fire  in  the  pitch-cooler;  and  the  process  has  answered  very 
well  indeed  at  several  works  (compare  the  sketch  p.  215). 

At  some  Scotdi  works  the  soft  pitch  is  pum]>ed  out  from  the 
top  of  the  still,  without  any  exposure  to  the  air,  through  a  close 
iron  conduit,  to  the  pug-mill,  iu  which  it  has  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  "asphiilt.^'  If  this  couduit  be  sufficiently  iucUned,  no 
cleansing  of  it  will  ever  be  required. 

Running-oif  the  snfl  pitch  (which  is  not  so  very  hot,  does  not 
take  6re  in  tlie  air,  and  docs  not  choke  up  the  cock)  ia  tlms  easy 
enough.  But  things  are  dift'crent  whcu  hard  pitch  is  to  be  run 
off.  Here  not  merely  must  the  pitch  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to 
some  extent  within  the  stilt,  but  it  mu^t  first  be  run  into  a  place 
protected  from  the  air,  iu  which  it  must  remain  till  it  gives  otf  no 
more  vapour  and  is  no  longer  liable  to  take  fire  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Then  it  ia  let  off  into  the  open  piti'li-holes  to  solidify.  In 
this  case  the  outlet-cock  of  the  tar-still  sliuuld  be  provided  with  a 
cleaning- flange,  and  with  some  contrivance  for  heating  it  in  order 
to  melt  the  adhering  pitch.  This  is  best  done  at  the  end  of  each 
operation,  before  the  still  ia  charged  again  ;  it  is  then  attended 
with  much  less  danger  than  is  incurred  by  deferring  the  heatlui^ 
till  it  is  time  to  run  off.  For  this  purpose  the  plan  shown  in  oup 
diagram   (fig.   76,  p.  252)  can  be  recommeuded.      The  cock  ii 
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placed  in  a  recess  of  the  still- wall ;  and  at  each  side  of  it,  separated 
from  it  1>y  thin  walls,  the  flitos  descend.     If  this  should  not  keei 
the  cock  warm  enouj^h,  a  small  fire  of  wood  shavings  can  be  nij 
rouud  the  cock  in  the  recess;  or  this  is  filled  with  sand  which 
heated  by  a  small  fire.     Sometimes  a  steam-coil  is  wound  round 
the  cock  ;  but  steam-heat  is  frequently  not  sufficient  for  melting 
hard  pitch.     In  any  case  the  cock  must  be  situated  at  the  opposit^gfl 
side  to  the  fire-door,  lest  the  vapours  given  off  from  the  running' 
pitch  hv.  set  on  fire. 

The  outlet-cock  is  connected  by  a  short  descending  pipe  with  an 
iron  or  brick  spout  covered  over  with  an  iron  plate,  for  conveying 
the  pitch  into  a  chamher  where  it  is  to  undcr;^o  its  first  cooling 
{the  pitch-cooler).  A  spout  is  pref'eruble  to  a  pipe,  ujjiess  the 
pitch-cooler  is  immediately  beside  the  still,  because  the  pitch 
readily  solidifies  iu  this  part  of  its  course,  which  docs  less  harm 
when  it  takes  place  in  a  spout  than  in  a  pipe.  The  cover  of  the 
spout  ift  covered  over  with  earth  to  keep  off  the  air  and  prevent 
cooling;  but,  for  all  that,  there  is  always  a  coat  of  solidified  pitch 
in  it,  whirh  must  be  hacked  out  afterwards.  If  the  air  is  not  kept 
olT  here,  the  pitch  may  easily  take  fire  ;  and  the  fiame  would  travel 
to  the  pitch-cooler,  iu  which  case  an  explosion  would  be  almost 
certain  to  follow.  The  spout  must  have  sutficicut  fall  and  no  sharp 
curves.  ^^ 

In  the  pitch-cooler  J  pitch-oven,  or  piich-hotiae  the  pitch  must  bdH 
left  long  enough  (say  five  or  six,  or  even   twelve  hours)    to  cease 
giving  off  vapours  and  to  run  no  risk  of  taking  fire  when  brought 
into  the  open  air.     This  cannot  be  done  without  the  pitch  getting 
ratlier  tough  ;  hence  a  good  deal  of  it  remains  behind  iu  the  pitch< 
cooler,  ami  must  be  hacked  out   from  time   to  time.     The  pitcl 
cooler  is  either  a  brick  chamber  with  brick  floor  and  arched  top, 
else  any  sort  of  iron  vessel,  for  instance  an  old  steam-boiler.     A 
brick  pitch-honae  fur  two  20-tou  stills  is  about  20  feet  long,  7  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high  to  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  some  are  ver}^| 
much  larger  than  that.     Kach  gable  end  is  provided  with  a  3-feet- 
scjuarc  man-hule,  closed  by  iron  doors  luted  with  clay.     At  one 
gable  cud  the  pitch-spout  enters ;  and  at  the  ojipositc  one  there  i^| 
a  tap-hole  just  above   the  bottom,  plugged  with  clay  or  with  an^ 
iron  bar,  frtim  which  opeti  spouts  lead  to  Ihc  difl'crcnt  pitch-holes. 

Iron  pitch-chambers  arc  either  cylindrical  or  square;  they  ai 
more  expensive,  and  suffer  more   by  the  hacking  out,   but 
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mnch  quicker  than  brick  chambers.  The  latter  is  no  sensible 
advautogCj  since  even  in  a  brick  chamber  the  pitch  is  coulcd  long 
before  the  chamber  is  needed  for  the  next  charge.  Iron  coolers, 
indeed,  often  act  too  quickly,  and  cause  the  pitch  to  solidify  too 
ear]y,  so  that  they  have  been  sometimes  provided  with  a  fireplace, 
which,  however,  may  cawse  coking  of  the  pitch.  Where  the  pilch 
is  softened  in  the  pitch-cooler  by  adding  creosote  oil,  there  is  of 
course  hardly  any  trouble  with  solidii'yiug. 

The  longer  the  pitch  is  left  in  the  cooler,  the  less  nuisance  is 
produced;  ita  temperature,  on  running  out,  ought  not  to  exceed 
about  120°,  and  very  little  vapour  ia  then  given  off.  There  is 
also  this  additional  advantage,  that  the  oily  vapours,  which  cause 
the  nulMancc,  arc  thus  re-absorbcd  in  the  pitch,  and  make  it 
softer,  which  meaus  more  valuable.  But  the  longer  the  pitch 
remains  in  the  cooler,  the  stitfer  it  becomes ;  if  kept  too  long, 
the  discharge-pipe  becomes  choked,  in  whicli  case  the  workman 
generally  clears  it  with  a  red-hot  iron.  This  proceeding  occa- 
sionally gives  rise  to  an  explosion^  and  can  be  entirely  avoided 
by  enclosing  the  discharge-pipe  in  a  steam-jacket. 

The  pitch-cooler  muHt  have  a  vent  in  tlic  ruuf  for  the  escape  of 
gas.  This  is  mostly  open  to  the  atmosphere ;  but  it  is  best  to 
carry  it  to  the  chimney-shaft  in  a  slanting  tube,  so  that  any  con- 
densing liquid  may  run  back  ;  or  to  make  it  dip  about  an  inch 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  similarly  to  the  plan  adopted  in 
Paris  (sec  below). 

A  tap  adapted  to  viscid   substances,   such   as 
partially  cooled  pitch,  is  shown  in  fig.  75. 

F.  Lennard  (B.  P.  451-7,  18S3)  places  within 
the  (iron)  pitch-cooler  a  number  of  wrought-iron 
pipes,  through  which  cold  tar  ia  pumped  so  as  to 
cool  down  the  pitch,  and  to  obtain  a  preliminary 
heating;  or  else  he  effects  the  same  object  by  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  pitch-cooler. 

Sometimes  no  pitcli-coolers  are  provided ;  the  pitch  is  then  left 
to  cool  in  the  still  itnclf  till  it  can  be  run  strniglit  into  the  open 
pitch-holes.  This  plan  is  decidedly  not  advisable  for  hard  pitch; 
the  stills  must  be  allowed  to  rest  much  longer,  and  they  must  be 
cleaned  out  by  manual  labour  after  each  0|}cration. 

Lastly,  the  p'ttch-holes  or  pilch-bays  are  situate  in  front  of  the 
pitch-house,  and  connected  with  it   by  brick  or  stone  chauuels. 


Fig.  75. 
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baring  a  good  incline  and  provided  with  movable  covers.  They 
must  have  a  perfectly  level  brick  Hoor  aud  18  inch  side- wall 8 ; 
but  utherwlse  their  shape  is  quite  indifferent  aud  may  be  adapted 
to  local  uircumstances.  They  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  area  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  pitch  ever  to  fill  them  to  a  greater 
depth  than  13  inches.  There  mast  be  at  least  two  of  them,  to 
Benre  in  turn,  so  that  at  all  times  the  pitch  may  completely  cool 
down  and  solidify  in  one  of  them.  In  the  heat  of  summer  thLs  is 
sometimes  promoted  by  squirting  water  over.  It  is  expalient  to 
whitewash  the  tloor  every  time  before  using  it  again,  to  make  it 
perfectly  smooth  and  to  facilitate  detaching  the  pitch.  Hard  pitch 
becomes  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  hacked  up  with  a  pick  in  large 
lumps.  The  dust  unavoidably  formed  is  most  irritating  to  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes  ;  the  men  ought  therefore  to  protect 
their  eyes  by  "goggles"  or  by  crape;  and  this  kind  of  work  is 
always  doue  by  preference  at  night.  lu  summer  it  is  of  coarse 
more  disagreeable  than  in  winter. 

Watson  Smith  points  out  that  the  pitch-holes  ought  to  be  laid 
out  so  that  no  pools  of  rain-water  can  remain  iu  them  ;  otherwise 
the  pitch  may  become  honeycombed  and  much  less  saleable. 

At  some  works  the  bays  are  entirely  covered  over  with  boards, 
or  are  enclosed  in  a  galvanized  iron  chamber,  provided  with 
movable  shutters,  to  avoid  any  nuisance. 

At  the  smallest  tar-works  there  ai'e  sometimes  no  pitch-baySj 
but  the  pitfh  is  ladled  or  pumped  out  of  the  cooler  into  tubs, 
casks,  kc.  Iu  this  ease  explosiuua  occur  sometimes  in  running  in 
pitch  from  the  stills,  just  after  a  pitch-house  has  been  cleaned 
from  the  solidified  pitch  by  harking  it  up  (Kirsch,  '  Cheraiker- 
Zcitung/  1884,  p.  IHG),  evidently  because  after  that  operation  the 
pitch-house  is  filled  with  fresh  air,  which  sets  the  pitch-vapours  on 
fire  as  the  contents  of  the  still  are  running  off. 

Others  ascribe  the  explosions  occurring  in  pitch-coolers  to  the 
fine  particles  of  carbon  and  pitch  floating  about  in  the  air ;  but  no 
doubt  these  alone  would  hardly  be  dangerous  without  the  vapoura 
equally  filling  the  space.  Blowing-out  the  cooler  by  dry  ste-am 
after  each  operation  would  no  doubt  remove  all  danger  from 
explosions. 

lustead  of  the  apparatus  just  described,  a  more  complete 
arrangement  has  been  made  at  tlic  Paris  gas-works — an  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  Rcguault,  and  which  is  also  found  at  a  large 
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_[ish  tar-works.  It  is  represented  in  fijr.  76.  The  pitch  leaves 
the  Htili  by  the  cock  a  and  a  pipe  A  (provided  with  aclcatiing-ncck) 
and  runs  into  the  iron  box  c,  in  which  it  remains  a  few  hours,  till 
it  boa  cooled  down  to  200".  From  this  it  gcjca  throufrh  the  cock  d 
and  the  pipe  e  into  a  wrought-iron  cliamlxir,  />  half  sunk  in  the 
ground,  7  feet  wide,  30  feet  long,  and  10  feet  deep,  which  receives 
the  pitch  of  a  number  of  stills.  Alou^  it^i  whole  length  runs  a 
brick  pit,  h,  5  feet  deep,  eommuuicating  with /by  holes  y  near  the 
bottom.  An  iron  plate,  i,  prevents  the  pitch  as  it  comes  from  /, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  ISO'^,  from  rising  at  once  to  the  surface ; 
it  can  only  pass  along  the  edge  of  i.  Tlic  pitch  in/' and  h  remains 
liquid  from  one  operation  to  the  next,  being  protected  from  quick 
cooling  by  the  ground.  But  on  the  surface  of  the  pitch  above  i  a 
hard,  clastic  crust  forms ;  this  is  promoted,  if  necessary,  by 
running  water  over  it.  Now,  if  fresh,  hot  pitch  runs  out  of  a,  it 
flows  in  /  onto  the  surface  of  the  partly  cooleil,  but  still  liquid 
pitch  from  the  last  operation,  forces  this  throiii^h  g  into  A,  the  still 
colder  contents  of  which  rise  past  i  and  flow  away  underneath  the 
crust  at  k  into  the  open  pits  /,  where  they  are  left  8  or  10  days  for 
entire  solidification.  The  very  hot  pitch  in  /  has  in  the  interval 
time  to  cool  down  ;  the  vapours  rising  from  it  and  in  c,  which 
communicate  by  the  pipe  ;«,  are  condensed  by  the  surface  of  iron 
iu  contact  with  the  air,  and  are  reabsorbed  by  the  liquid  pitch. 
Tlie  pipe  «,  which  dips  into  a  vessel    tilled  with  tar,  allows  the  air 

escape  as  the  tar  runs  in,  and  also  serves  as  a  kind  of  safcty- 

ve.  But,  besides,/ is  provided  with  a  loose  niunliok-lid,  merely 
uted  by  Scott's  cement  &c.,  which  likewise  performs  the  office 
of  a  safety-valve.  This  apparatus  completely  dt>es  away  with  all 
danger  of  fire,  and  with  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  heavy 
yellow  or  white,  extremely  irritating  vapour  given  ofl*  by  the  hot 
pitch,  which  will  travel  as  a  compact  cloud  uear  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  great  distances.  Whilst  observing  that  pitch  was  being 
run  olf,  by  the  flowing  awny  of  tough  pitch  from  the  hole  k,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  slightest  smell,  although  standing  close  by. 

These  vapours  are  intensely  disagreeable  to  most  persons ;  but 
the  Government  Inspector,  Dr.  Ballard,  reports  that  the  only  ill 
effect  upon  health  that  he  heard  of  was  that  they  sometimes  produce 
headache,  giddiness,  faintness,  nausea,  and  perhaps  some  oppres- 
sion of  the  breathing,  but  never  any   very  serious  or  permanent 

eflfects. 
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Coniinuous  Disiiflation  of  Tar. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  tbe  distillation  of  tar 

continuous  ojieratiou,  involving  a  constant  influvv  of  fnish  tar  and 

itflow  of  pitch.     Mallet  *  makes  the  tar  circulate  on  a  sufficiently 

Hig  lead  batii,  where  it  successively  gives  off  light  and  heavy  oils, 

id  at  the  end  runs  off  as  pitch.     The  fractionating  is  effected  by 

ikiug   the  tar  pass  round  divisions  which  do  not  impede  its 

irculatiou,  but  separate  the  vapours  into   two  or  three  classes. 

irding  to  Kuab,  tlierc  is  nothing  fi:aincd  by  this  plan. 

A  proposal  made  by  Vohl  f  is  likewise  intended  to  carry  out  a 

'tional  distillation  at  a  constant    level,  especially  in  order  to 

;t  the  drawback  of  the  light  oils  Wing  kept  back  by  the  heavy 

les.     This  is  effected  by  the  apparatus  delineated  in  fig.  77.     A 

id  B  are  cast-iron  stills  ;  C,  a  feed-pipe  dipping  3  or  4  inches 

ito  the  liquid;  D  D,  manhole-lids;    E,  pipe  for  conveying  the 

HK)urs  given  off  in  A   to   B  ;   F,  pipe  for  tlic  vapours  going  from 

to  the  separator  G ;  H,  pipe  for  t)»e  heav^-  oils,  coimectcd  with 

refrigerator;    I,   pipe   for  the   light    oils,   also   connected  with 

worm  ;   K,  f*onnccting-pipc  bctwrcn  the  two  boilers,  with  the 

ipcock  U,  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  the  handle  L,  in  order  to 

it  the  liquid  flow   from   B  iuto  A.     in  and  w  arc  floats;  m  is  so 

inged  that,  on  the  liquid   iu  A  rising  above   the  level  a,  the 

loat  shuts  the  supply-cock  of  C  ;    n  is  connected  with  a  loose 

live  which  opens  whenever  the  level  rises  too  high.     O,  outlet- 

;k  for  the  heavy-oil  residue  in  A;    P,  firoplaec  ;   V,  stoking- 

de.     To  start  the  apparatus,  A  is  filled  throu;i:li  C  uji  to  the  level 

its  contents  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  a  continuous  supply  run 

through  C.     Until  the  ebullition  in  A  is  \^cry  strong,  the  flame 

kept  off  B  by  a  damjK'r,  ami  is  *lin?ftc(l  straight  to  the  chimney. 

Meanwhile  B  aud  G  are  getting  heated,  and  from  11  a  constant 

trcam  of  oil  distils  off.     Now  by  opening  the  damper  the  fire  from 

is  directed  underneath  B;  and  from  Hits  time  light  oils  distil 

\m  I,  heavy  oils  from  H  ;  the  heaviest  oils  remain  behind  in  B. 

m  shuts  off  the  supply-cock,   the  fire  must  be  increased.     Also 

the  valve  n  iu  B  is  lifted,  this  is  a  sign  of  too  little  firing,  too 

luch  being  condensed  iu  B ;  or  else  the  damper  keeping  off  the 

•  GiraTd  &  Delftire,  *  IWriT^a/  p.  U. 
t  Diagl  Joum.  clxxrii.  p.  133. 
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fire  from  B  has  l>een  raised  too  late.     When  A  Las  been  worked 
off,  which  is  soon  known  by  experience,  the  fire  is  damped  by  w( 

Fig.  77. 


ashes  and  the  residue  from  A  let  off  through  a  refrigerator  (coa 
fiisting  of  a  set  of  cast-irou  pii>es  immersed  in  water)  into  a  ti<;htly 
covered  iron  vessel.  Tlicn  the  contents  of  B  arc  run  tlirough  U 
and  K  into  A,  the  level  is  made  up  to  a  by  supplying  tar  through' 
C,  the  damper  for  B  is  let  down,  and  the  operation  is  ivcommcnccd 
Such  au  apparatus  (erected  by  Thiriart  arul  Co.  of  Cologne)  ii 
said  to  yield  IJ  ton  of  light  oils  in  12  hours.  It  was  originally 
intended  lor  pnraiTiii  oils ;  but  Vohl  believes  that  it  is  also 
eminently  suitable  for  coal-tar,  and  would  yield  twice  the  usual 
quantity  of  benzene  and  its  homolofpiea.  ] 

N.  M.  Henderson  (B,  P.  540,  1883)  has  constmeted  a  simiinf 
apparatus^  consisting  of  three  horizontal  cyliuilcrs,  abjut  7  fuct 
diameter  and  0  feet  long. 
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Distillation  of  Tar  for  the  purpose  ofmakirtg  Illuminating -gas. 

The  present  enormous  depression  of  priccsj  even  for  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  coal-tar,  has  led  to  a  proposal  to  distil  it 
expressly  in  such  a  way  that  only  those  substances  are  removed 
which  are  injurious  to  the  object  in  question,  while  nil  the  others, 
including  l)cuzol,  arc  converted  into  a  rich  gas,  Davis*  states 
that  gaa-tar  oils,  as  well  as  petroleum  spirits  and  petroleum 
residues,  become  gasified  whcu  being  passed  over  red-hot  surfaceSj 
and  that  about  00  cubic  feet  of  50-candle  gas  are  obtained  thereby 
from  one  gallon,  possessing  a  spec.  grav.  of  0*912.  Taking  the 
oils  as  weighing  108  lbs.  per  gallon,  one  ton  would  yield  1(5,600 
cubic  feet  oF  50-candle  gas,  approaching  very  nearly  the  compo- 
sition of  rich  cannel-gas.  In  ortler  to  carry  out  this  process  of 
enrichment  on  a  practical  scale  (say  for  works  carbonizing  50  tons 
of  coal  per  day)  a  set  of  three  10-ton  tar-stills  would  have  to  be 
provided,  so  that  they  might  be  worked  in  sequence,  one  always 
ling  run  off  and  refilled.  Tlie  raw  tar  is  distilled  in  the  usual 
lanuerandthe  distillate  conveyed  into  three  separate  tanks.  A,  B, 
and  C,  the  still  being  stopped  when  a  sample  of  the  pitch,  on  being 
filbdrawn,  twists  easily  at  a  tempcroture  of  5&^  C,  which  signifies 
lat  it  is  of  very  good  quality  and  easily  saleable  (com p.  Chap.  VI.)- 
'hc  contents  of  tank  A  will  remain  liquid  ;  those  of  tank  IJ  will, 
cooling,  separate  naphthalene,  and  those  of  tank  C  crude  anthra- 
sne.  If  tank  B  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  filter,  the  naph- 
"tLalene  can  be  easily  removed^  and  citlicr  worked  up,  sold,  or  used 
fuel.  Tlie  oils  of  tank  C  must  be  filtcr-j)res8ed  to  recover  the 
ilbracene,  after  which  the  contents  of  all  are  ready  to  be  made 
ito  gas.  When  sufficient  oils  have  accumulated,  another  of  the 
tills  is  filled  with  a  mixture  from  the  tanks  A  and  B,  and  this  is 
slowly  distilled,  the  vapours  Ix'ing  passed  directly  into  one  end  of 
through  retort  heated  to  dull  redness ;  the  gasified  hydrocarlxjna 
.sing  out  at  the  other  end  by  means  of  the  aseension-pipc  are 
mixed  with  the  gas  from  the  ordinary  retorts.  "Whcu  four  fifths 
of  the  contents  of  the  still  have  been  vaporized,  the  fire  is  with- 
drawn and  the  still  filled  up  with  raw  tar,  which  is  distilled  as 
;forf ,  and  the  pitch  run  out  for  sale ;  after  which  the  still  is 
'ain  ready  for  vaporizing  another  batch  of  oils.     When  sullicieut 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Chtim.  Ind.  1880,  p.  f$. 
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oil  from  the  anthracene  has  accumulatedj  it  is  distilled  in  whichevi 
Btill  happeus  to  be  at  liberty.     The  first  fourth  is  run  into  the' 
creosote  or  B  tank,  the  second   fourth  into  the  anthracene  or  C 
tank,  the  atill  being  stopped  when  the  pitch  will  just  soften  at  50^H 
when   it   is  run  off  iuto   tlie   pitch-house  in  the  same  manner  asr™ 
when   dealing  with  ordinary   tar.     In  this  way  every  gas-worka 
would    be  able   to  supply    an    illumiuating-gas    of  good    quality 
without  the  aid  ofcanuel-coal,  and  to  be  a  producer  of  pitch  aud^ 
aiithraccue  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  calculation  would  run  a«  follows  : — 
100  tons  of  ordinary  coal   give  each  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
17  caudles. 
5  tons  of  caiinel-coal   give  each   12,000  cubic  feet  of   gas 
28  candles. 

Coal  produce  1000  x  17  candlea 1 7,000. 

Cauncl    „  60x28      „       1,680. 

In  all  1000  at  17-6  candles. 
Taking  coal  and  gas-tar  : — 

100  tons  of  coal  give       10,000  feet  of  17-candle  gas. 
2*8  „        tar-oila  ^vc  Itl^OlK)  feet  of  50-candle  gas. 
Coal  produce  1000  x  17  caudles=l7,nOO. 
Tar-oils    „      40  ;>  x  50  candles  =    2,325. 
In  ail  10k3-5  at  18'4  candles. 

Davis  tlius  makes  out  that  the  7  tons  of  tar  produced  from  100 
tons  of  coal  [this  is  much  iu  excess  of  the  average!]  has  a  value  to 
the  gas-maker  equal  to  nearly  10  tons  of  caunel-coal.  One  through- 
retort  will  give  about  500  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  equal  to 
the  decomposition  of  some  7  gallons  of  oil  per  hour. 

Davis'si  statements  are   most  emphatically  contradicted   by  ai 
impartial  and  very  competeut  observer,  Lewis  T.  Wright*.     H< 
shows  that  very   little  h  to   be  gained  by  incorporating  all  the 
beuEeneof  coal-tar  with  the  gas.     Taking  the  percentage  by  weight 
of  bcjizol  in  coal-tar  =  0"8,  the  percentage  of  tar  on   the  coal 
GO,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  carburetted  per  ton  of  coals 
10,(MXI  cubic  feet,  we  have  as  the  total  quantity  of  eoaUtar  benzol^ 
available  per  10,000  cubic  feet  01 183  lb.     Since  it  takes   1*9  lb. 
of  benzol  to  bring  16-candte  gas  up  to  17  caudles,  thealxive  quan- 
tity  of  benzol   only  amounts   to  an  enrichment  of  006  caudle, 


I 


•  Journ.  Soc.  Cbem.  Ind,  168S,  p.  601, 
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■which  is  evidently  unremuaei*ative.  Neither  does  the  dry  distil- 
lation  of  tar-oils  lead  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Wright 
made  luauy  eAperimcnts,  injecting  the  oils  into  a  retort  packed 
with  himps  of  caustic  lirae,  kept  at  an  orange-red  heat,  and  passing 
the  gas  there  generated  through  a  second  similar  retort.  He  thus 
obtained  from  crude  naphiha  as  highest  illuminating-power  10,130 
cubic  feet  of  gas  of  20J  candles.  The  greatest  yield  of  gas  was 
27,100  cubic  feet  of  14^  candles  ;  when  the  yield  of  gas  fell  as  low 
as  6000  to  8000  cubic  feet  per  ton  the  illuminating-power  did  not 
rise  above  20  candles.  The  gas  frnm  iiffhl  oil  in  sixteen  experi- 
ments ranged  from  18,000  lo  30,000  cubic  feet  per  tonj  the 
iiJuminating-iKJwer  from  Hi  to  l.'JJ  candles.  The  highest  illumi- 
uating-power  obtained  with  creosote  oil  was  14  candles  with  a  make 
of  13,300  cubic  feet;  the  gi*catest  yield  of  gas  29,300  cubic  feet 
per  ton,  with  an  illuminating-power  of  8J  candles.  In  all  these 
experiments  with  tar-oiU  continual  stoppages  took  place  from 
obstinate  accumulation  of  naphthalene  in  the  pipes,  which  scema 
impossible  to  avoid  in  practice  j  but  apart  from  that,  the  com- 
paratively low  yield  and  the  very  low  illuminating-power  of 
the  gas  seem  to  preclude  the  use  of  tar-oils  for  gas-making 
even  at  the  present  luw  prices.  Crude  tar,  treated  as  above  in 
retorts  charged  with  lumps  of  lime,  yielded  on  an  average  10,700 
cubic  feet  of  12i-caudlc  gas;  and  Wright  regards  tar  as  a  gas- 
making  material  dear  as  a  gift. 


RemltH  of  Ifurk. 

In  the  case  of  tars  of  well-known  quahty  the  duration  of  the 
dUtillalion  and  the  quantity  of  the  distUlates  furnish  valuable 
indications  for  clmtiging  the  rcceivers.  The  former  must  evi- 
dently vary  mucli,  uccortliug  to  the  size  and  even  the  shape  of 
the  stills.     I  have  received  the  following  statements  respecting  it. 

Ill  Paris  the  distillatiun  of  GJ  tons  lasts  31  or  32  hours,  cooling 
included.  The  first  runnings  and  light  oil  run  14  hours.  The 
necessary  fuel  amounts  to  50  cubic  fuel  of  "  agglomerated  coke  " 
(patent  fuel  made  from  coke  brcLzc) . 

At  a  London  works  a  still  of  2000  gallons  (say  10  tons)  capacity 
is  worked  otl'  every  21.  houra.  11-  hours  are  reckoned  for  tlie  dis- 
tillation, 10  hours  for  cooling  down,  running  the  pitch,  cooling 
agaiu^  and  recharging. 
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Very  small   stills,  of  1200  ^alloua  (=6  tons)  capacity,  arc  ^ 
finished  in   11  or  12  hours.     The  fire  is  slackened  an  hour  aftt 
commencing  ]  an  hour  later  the  distillation  begins,  and  the  hea\y 
oils  six  hours  after  that. 

At  one  German  works  the  horizontal  18-ton  stills  take  52  hours' 
for  working  off",  and    12  hours  for  cooling.     At  another  the  stills 
(very  large,  holding  40  to  50  tons)  take  only  from  30  to  42  hours 
for  working  off  and  G  hours  for  cooling.     At  a  third  works  25-toa^ 
stills  take  36  hours.  ^t 

At  an  English  works  known   to  me  the  first  runnings   from 
a  22-ton  still  take   10   houj'8j   the  llj^ht  oil   (up  to   sp.  gr.    TO) 
6  hours,  creosote  oil  (including  anthracene  oil)   12  or  14  hounijfl 
cooling  down  till   the  pitch  is  run  oE   12  hours.      ImmediateljH 
after,  the  stills  are  recharged.  ^1 

According  to  Watson  Smith,  in  Lancashire  20-ton  stills  (steam 
being  emploved  at  the  close)  were  worked  off  4  times  per  weeks 
when  anthracene  oil  was  not  worked  for, — in  the  other  case,  3  time^| 
per  week,  or  7  times  per  fortnight.     lO-ton  stills  are  worked  o^H 
6  times  per  week.  ^^ 

In  the  fallowing  tables  the  yields  of  the  different  fractions  from 
coal-tar,  from  various  sources,  are  given.  But  these  data  arc  not 
directly  comparable  with  one  another,  as  we  liave  seen  that  thi 
fractionating  is  not  done  in  the  same  way  in  all. 

To   simplify    matters,    I    shall    at    the   same    time    quote 
quantity  of  the  final  products,  wherever  they  are  stated. 

Average  of  my  own  Remits  with  \  ton  of  Tar  from  the 

Mid/and  Counties. 
Amraoniacal  liquor  ...  3  gallons. 

First  runnings 55  to  8,  average  6*33  gallons. 

Light  oil  13*5  to  15  gallons. 

Creosote  oil 68  gallons. 

Pitch  (hard) 11  cwt. 

F^nal  Products  from  the  same, 

Averuge.  Minimtitn. 

50-per-eent.  benzol 330  306  gallons/ 

Best  naphtha    2-40  2-48 

Bumin g  naphtha 1  '50  I -62 

Creosote  oil  directly  distilled  68  

„  total    80  80 

Pitch  (hard)    11  cwt.  11  cwt. 
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[ccordbg  to  Stolimann-Kerrs  *  Chemie/  3rd  ed.  vi.  p.  1169  : — 


Soutli-Qermau 
tar. 


North -Q^pnniin  lor. 


light  oil  

Middle  nil 

Creosut«  oil 

Pilch 

Animonin«&l  liquor  tuid  Ices 


percent 

10-5 

a?" 

67 
5-5 


per  oeut. 


a. 

8-4 

0-4 
23-0 
fiO-0 

7-4 


b. 

8-9 
100 
246 

fiO-9 
5-9 


'According  toTheniaa  (Deutachelndu8trie-Zcit.l865, p.  292)  : — 


Ajnmoniacal  liquor 

Light  oil  (ip.  gr.  0900)  ... 
Crro»ot«  oil  (sp.  gr.  1-020) 

Pamflln  oil    

Pilch 

Qnatm  and  loM  ....m..<. 


Ordinary  gaa-4ar. 


percent. 
4  0 
4-0 

yi*o 


M-0 
4-0 


Tur  mode  an 
priunpal  product 


pi'r  cent 
4-00 
flO-3-2 

:i8ia 


18-76 
8fiO 


Tar  obfaioMl  on 

purpose  bv  diatil- 

Ufiff  ci»\\  with 
Bupcrlicalcd  steaio. 


per  cent 
6-22 
25-34 
32  o3 
13-«8 
161W 
620 


According  to  Wiirtz  ('  Matiercs  colorantes ')   1000  kilog.  tar, 
value  90  francs,  yield  : — 


a. 

A. 

e. 

Ammoniacal  liquor 

Fint  runnings  1 

lS-30 

340-2110 

9-.V10 

iKso-tvao 

kR- 
14 

rao-w 

170-80 

aao-aw 

loimo 

300 

20=  10^10 

70  =  a')00 
320  -  4^(M> 
10()  =  fiO-DO 
3JU  -  17-50 

Light  oil           /  

Oreoeote  oil  *..*«r 

Anthracraeoil,  10-per-cenL  . 

Pilch 

170-60 

[The  cnormons  difference  between  the  columns  a  and  b  is  inex- 
plicable.    It  scctns  hardlv  credible  that  tar  could  be  worked  down 
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to  35  per  cent,  of  even  very  hard  pitch.     Neither  can  100  kilog« 
of  lO-pcr-ccut.  anthracene  oil,  i.  e.  1  per  cent,  of  real  authraccut 
be  obtained.] 


Tar  from  the  Berlin  Gas-works  (Chemische  Industrie,  1879, 

p.  282). 

per  cent.       per  oeat. 

Benzol  (including  toluene  &c.)   0*80 

Other  colourless  oils  (higher  homologues)   0*60 

Crystallized  carbitlic  acid 0'20 

Cresal  fur  disinfecting  purposes 0*30 

Naphthalene 3*70 

560 

Creosote  oil St'OO 

Anthracene  (pure)    0'20 

Pitch 55-00 

Water  and  loss 15*20 


100-00 

Tlie  following  statements  are  from  '  Chemistry,  by  Writers  o 
Eminence/  Mackenzie,  i.  pp.  50C*  and  50<>. 

The  average  produce  from  1200  gallons  of  tar  (about  6  tons)  is ; — 

jwr  ami  bj  wciglit 

Ammouiacal  liquor about  50  gal.  =  about    4 

First  light  oils „      20    „  „        I'D 

Second  light  oils „      20    „  „        1*5 

Creosote  oils     „    2jO    „  „  22 

Anthracene  oils   „      50    „  „        4 

Pi  teh     „        4  tons        „  67 

According  to  Letheby,  1  ton  of  gas-coal,  as  distilled  in  London, 
gives  abcjut  9  to  10  gallons  of  tar ;  1  ton  of  coal  as  distilled  in  the 
provinces  give^i  about  15  gallons  of  tur;  lOUO  gallons  of  Londoa 
tar  yield : — 

Araraoniacal  liquor 20-28  gal.,  average  24  gal. 

Crude  naphtha   (first  light  oils)  12-20  „  IC  „ 

Second  light  oils    -l-S-li.  „  12  j. 

Creosote,  oils    275-296  „         288,, 

Pitch    3-2-4  tons,      ^,  3-6  tom 
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After  purification  these  light  oils  yield  : — 

40-per-cent.  benzol...       3-41^      n  o  *    ^  nn  * 

QQ  '  5-31  I  ~  *  P*^'  cent. 

Solvent  naphtha 418 

Last  runnings 1*2 

Total  (lead  oils    30187 

A.  J.  Dickinson  gives  as  the  average  yield  from  1000  gallons  of 
London  tar : — 

gnllons.        per  ccnl.  by  Tolume. 

Naphtha  (containing  6  per  cent,  benzol)     30  3 

Amuioniacal  water 30  3 

Anthracene  {at  35  per  cent.) 10  1 

Pitch    650  65 

Creosote,  lubricating-oils,  carbolic  acid  .   280  28 

The  figures  given  by  Letheby  and  Dickinson  are  aomewhat 
different  from  the  following  figures,  given  on  oath,  in  the  course 
of  a  law-suit,  as  the  average  yield  of  London  tar  (supplied  to  me 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton).  The  first  fuluum  repre- 
sents the  results  obtained  at  the  Silvcrtown  works  of  Messrs.  Burt, 
Boulton,  and  Haywood  ;  the  second,  those  obtained  at  the  Beokton 
works  of  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Coaipaiiy  (thtsc  twt)  being 
among  the  largest  tar-distillcrsof  the  world).  In  the  first  column 
all  the  oils  are  dehydrated  and  the  water  is  included  in  the  per- 
centage of  ammoniacal  liquor  : — 

Silvertoim.  Ikcklou, 

Ammoniacal  liquor 4-16  2<)0 

n     A^  «««i.ii.«  / 1'50  of  457o        1*60  of  30"/. 

Crude  naphtha    |  ^^  ^^0°  at  120^ 

Light  oil  lie  1-62 

Creosote  (containing  naphthalene)  ..   1416  15*70 

Antbraeene  oil  (strained  or  green  oil)  14  00  18'83 

Anthracene,  300  per  cent 180  1*90 

Pitch 6000  56-29 

Loss 3-22  2*00 


10000 


10000 


"Watson  Smith  obtained  in  1869,  from  Lancashire  tar  [mostly 
made  from  cannel  coal],  as  follows.  1000  gallons  of  tar  of  sp.  gr. 
M6  =  5*3  tons,  yield  : — 
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per  cent,  by  weight. 

Ammnninoal  liquor  (4-per-cent.)  25  gal.^     =  2*2 

First  light  oils    28    „       =  2*2 

Second  light  oils 131     „       =  lO'G 

Creosote  oils    87    ,,       =  7-6 

Anthracene  oils  191    „       —  16'9 

Pitch    8i  tonsi  =  60-5 

On  further  rectification  these  distillates  yield  :  — 

90-per-cpnt.  hrnzul   abont     6     gallons. 

Solvent  naphtha    „      74  „ 

Ciirbulic  acid „        GJ        „ 

3U-per-ccnt.  anthracene  0*50  cwt. 

Equal  to  pure  anthracene 0'15    „ 

Tlic  following  tahlc  of  the  products  of  a  20-toD  still,  by  Wat«oi 
Smith  *,  is  very  instructive.     The  tar   (from  Lancashire)   was 
8p,gr.  1*167  at   \^'' C,     The  still  held  3672  gallons  =  191  tons. 
The  fractions  were  collected  singly,  one  after  another  (except  only 
Kos.  1  and  2,  collected  at  the  same  time) : — 

gal.  Bp.  gr. 

1.  H30  first  mnnings 0*897  at  10°  C. 

2.  90  animouiacal  liquor  (4-per-cent.) 

3.  100  light  oil  (including  carbolic  oil)  .  0'932  „  16 

4.  100  light  oU   0-960,,  22 

5.  100      „  0-980  „  22 

6.  100      „  0-991  ,.  29 

7.  100      „  1010,,  2-i 

8.  100       „  1-014  „  28 

9.  100  creosote  oil 1021  „  28 

10.  100  „  1025  „   23 

IL  100  „  1*031  „   24 

12-   HMJ  „  1-034  „    25 

13.   100  „  1043  „    25 

11.  100  „  1048  „    22 

15.  100  red  oil 1059,,    21 

16.  100      „       1'066  „    30 

17.  100     „       1085  „   33 

Tlie  fractions  9  to  11  on  cooling  yielded  considerable  quantities^ 

of  naphthalene;  the  rest,  beginning  from  12,  were  put  aside  to 

•  Private  communication. 
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crystallize  for  antLractiie,  But  from  fractions  12  to  14  little  or 
uothiug  crystallizeil ;  only  the  "red  oils/'  from  15  onwards, 
deposited  crude  antlir:iccne  on  standing.  By  three  distillations^ 
2  (517  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  or  0*3o  per  cent,  of  the  tar,  of  crude 
anthracene  cake  were  ohtained  from  these  oils. 

The  pitch  weighed  11-48  tons;  from  this,  again^  0*556  percent. 
(  =  033  per  cent,  on  the  tar)  of  anthraeeue  cake  could  be  obtained. 
I'Vom  a  charge  of  62  tons  of  Wigan  caunel-coal-tar  Watson 
Smith  obtained : — 

First  runnings   29  gallons,  sp.  gr.  0919 

Light  oils  100       „  „       VOiH) 

Ditto  100       „  „      rOl9 

Creosote  oil     220       „ 

Red  oil  295       „ 

Pitch 4  tona. 

The  creosote  oil  was  clear  ;  and  on  cooling  only  traces  of  naph- 
thalene separated;  a  little  paraffiu  was  also  present. 

He  obtained  the  following  results  from  Manchester  tar: — 

Priw  in  1870. 

Employed,  19125  tons  of  tar @  25a\  per  ton, 

Ohtained:— 11-475       „       pitch  @  20*.      „ 

0*137      „       crude  anthracene (oj  1*.  per  lb. 

1360  gal.  creosote  oil   (a^  Id,    per  gal. 

30    tt    crude  carbolic  acid  (extra 

good) @  3*.        „ 

149  gal.  rectified  solvent  naphtha...  @  Is.  6rf.  „ 

65 J  >»   50-per-ceut.  benzol @  2*.  Grf.  „ 

90    „    nmmoniacal  liquor    (3  per  cent.). 

The  materials  required  for  distillution  and  purification  were  : — 
10  tons  of  coal  for  the  still,  steam,  &c. 

1  H  gallons  concentrated  aul|>luirie  acid. 
lOi       „       brown  acid  (at  1  l-O'^  Tw.). 

2  ewt.  1  qr,  caustic  soda  (60  per  cent.). 
2  to  3  ewt.  quit'kliine. 

According  to  Watson  Smith,  the  richest  and  best  tar  comes 
from  small  gas-works,  because  there  the  greatest  possible  yield 
from  the  coal  is  not,  as  at  the  large  works,  a  primary  considera- 
tion. Thercarecontractors  who  drive  about  in  the  country  buying 
up  such  small  lots  of  tar  and  gas-liquor,  and  taking  it  to  the  tar- 
distillers  for  sale. 


i 
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The  following  table,  compiled  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  from  state- 
ments eoliected  by  Messrs.  Watson  Smith  and  I.  Levinstein, 
represents  the  average  yield  of  products  from  Jjuncasbire  tar, 
together  with  some  interesting  statements  concerning  the  dyeing- 
power  of  the  artificial  colours  derived  therefrom  *. 

One  ton  of  Lancashire  Coal  yields,  when  distilled  in  Gas-retorts, 
on  an  average : — 


Chu  (cubic 

feet). 

Ammoniacal  liquor, 

60Tir. 

Kquiralent  to              Om\  (Rw)-Ur.        q^, 
Amiuomum  sulpliat*.         tp.  gr.  I'ltt.           »-«■»• 

10.01X) 

20  lo  35  galloas. 

^Ib,              |12g&ls.^l3d2Ib.    13owt.    , 

I 


Twelve  gallons  of  Gas-tar  yield  (average  of  Manchester  and  Salford 

Tar) .— 


Beniconc. 


lb. 

MO 

=  Alii  line 

MO 


Toluene, 


lb. 

01)0 

=  Toliiidine 


orl-inih. 
Aniline  tibIH 
12a  lb  Me- 
thyl Violet. 


Phenol 
pniper. 


lb. 
1-5 


Anrin 
1-2 


SuWont  Naphtha 

for  InHiarubber, 

contAiuing  the  three 

Xyleuo5. 


lb. 

244 

jieltling 

0-12  Xylene  =? 

0*07  Xylidine. 


NaphtQA. 


lb. 
240 


lTftphthal«ne, 


lb. 

6-30 
a  NaphtbTlamine 

aor/3  Napbthol 

4-7n 
Vermilline  Scarlet.  RRB 

7-11.  or 
Nftphrhol  Yellow  t 

9  50 


Creosote 


lb, 

17-0 


Oil. 


Anthracene. 


tb. 


Alizarin. 
20"/, 
2-25 


Pitch. 


lb. 

CO-fi 


•  liccture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  April  16,  188iV  p.  7. 

t  The  nnplithol-yellow  is  a  reptes^intative  Colour  from  o  napbthol,  while  tha 
TCiroilline  6c«rlet  is  ft  representative  colour  from  the  combination  of  a  naphtby- 
lamiue  with  /3  naphthol. 
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Dyehg-powers  of  Colours  from  1  ton  of  Lancashire  Coal, 


lb. 

a623  Magenta 

600  yards  27  inches  iride 
FLnnnel  a  full  Rhndo. 


IK 
orl'23MoUiyl  Viok't 
I  dye 

UUNt  >TirdR  27inplje«  wide 
Flitniir>l  A  full  Violet,. 


lb.  lb. 

0  50  Ifaphlhol  Yellow  or  711  Vermilliiie. 


dre 
3S00  yank  27  inches  wide 
Flannel  a  full  Tellow. 


(l_V*i 

2i><)0ynrdB  27  incites  wide 
FUnnol  A  full  Scarlet. 


lb. 

13  Aurin 
dye 

120  yards  27  inrhc*  wide 
Fl&nnel  a  fuU  Orange. 


lb. 

2-25  Aliarin  20»/o 
dye 
2r»5  yards  Vriuter's  cloth 
a  full  Turkey  Red. 


Dyeing-power  of  Colours  from  1  lb.  of  Lamaphire  Coal, 


Mngcnta 

•  piece  of  FUnncl 
8  in.  by  27  in. 


Tioirt 

a  piece  of  Flannel 
24  in.  bj-  27  in. 


Yellow 

»  piece  (if  Finnnel 
*il  in.  by  27  in. 


or         Scarlet 

A  piece  of  Finnnel 
41  in.  by  27  in. 


Orange 

a  piece  of  Flannel 
1-93  in.  by  27  in. 


Turkey  Red 

a  piece  of  Flaunel 
4  in.  by  27  in. 


The  following  statistics  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  mc  by 
Mr,  Wilton,  manager  of  tlie  Bcckton  tar-works,  as  representing 
the  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1885  z^— 

gnllono         ^        tons. 

Aramoniacal  liquor  from  tar  alone...     3,(jO(V>00       1200   (ofsul- 

Carbolic  acid  (crude)    f)<X>,000  pLate) 

Creosote  oil  21,f>00,0(IO 

Of  this  there  was  liquid  creosote     H),KO(}jOOO 

„  „  creosote  salts  56,620 

(= crude  naphthalene) 
corresponding  to  pure  naphthalene 25,310 
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gallon* 


tOOfl. 


Green  oil  20,400,000 

Benzol  aud  toluol 1,500,000 

Solvent  nnphtha  620,000 

Anthraccuc  (pure)  =6,840^000  unit8= 3^420 

Pitch 396,000 

Total  quantity  of  tar  distilled  120  million  gallons;  say  6^15,000 
tons. 

A  statement  in  the  *  Chemiker  Zeitung'  (1879,  p.  148)  puts  t 
yield  from  11250  litres  (  =  10  tons)  of  London  tar  at : — 

50-per-cent.  benzol    12'96  litres  =   1*1  percent. 

Sulvciit  naphtha     12-15     „     =    I'O 

lUiniing  naplitlia  16'75     „     =   1*4 

Creosote  oils 3735       „    =350 

Aiitliraceuecake  (30percent.)  11*25    „     =   10 


Pitch  5870    kiloi 


58-6 


Grace  Calvert*  gives  as  the  yield  from  the  tar  of 


BoglxMid 

Caniiul  t'*>al  .,..., 
N«ivpft9tlc  eoftl  ... 
StaflunUbire  ooal. 


Light  oil. 


mr  cent 
1*2 

Jl 

6 


Xcutrnl 

bmrjroil 


percmt. 
30 
40 
12 
35 


Fbenol. 


per  ceut. 

S 

U 

5 

9 


Parafllii. 


per  pent. 
41 


Xaplitlialeno. 


per  ceut 
i'5 
22 


Pitch. 


(All  the  treatises  repeat  these  statements  without  pointing  out 
how  absiird  tlicy  are  on  the  face  of  them.     To  mention  only  tvi^^J 
things,  how  is  it  that  all  the  products  sum  up  to  100  per  cent,  ^^ 
if  tar  could  be  distilled  without  any  loss?  aud  is  it  really  credible 
that  Newcastle  tar  contains  only  lU  per  cent,  liquid    products, 
along  with  58  per  cent,  of  naphthalene  and  23  of  pitch?) 

According  to  lliiusscrmanu  (Tudustric  dcrThccrfarbstoffe,  1881, 
p.  13),  100  parts  of  tar  from  German  coals  yield 

5-8    per.  cent,  light  oil, 
25-30  „        creosote  oil, 

8-10         „        anthracene  oil, 
50-55  „        pitch. 


•  Couipt.  Rend.  xlix.  p.  S>62. 
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The  final  products  are 

0*6  per  cent,  benzene, 

0*4  „        toluene, 

0*5  „        bigher  Lomologues, 

8-12  „       pure  naphthalene, 

5-6  ,,         phenol, 

0'25-0*3  „         anthracene  (pure). 

According  to  0.  Schultz  (*Cheuiie  des  Stcinkohleuthecrs/ 
2nd  cd.  vol.  i.  p.  07)  there  were  obtained,  in  a  Khcnish  tar-works, 
from  100  parts  of  tar  : — 

Purified  benzol  (for  aniline  and  aa  a  detergent)  TOO 

Pure  anthracene    0'33 

Pure  naphthalene  2*00 

Creosote  oil    SO'OO 

Pitch &yoo 

Ammoniacal  liquor  2  to  10*00 

Analyses  of  the  far  from  Coke-ovens,  &c.,  have  been  quoted^ 
pp.  59,8  i,  82,  81.,  89. 

Testing  of  Tar. 

If  a  sample  of  tar  has  to  be  tCNted  for  its  yield  ou  a  smaller 
scale,  its  distillation  must  be  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  on  the  large  scale.  The  result  will  be  all  the  more  reliable  the 
larger  the  scale  of  the  testing-operation.  AVhen  distilling,  say, 
10  gallons,  the  results  will  be  only  aj»proximative,  especially  for 
benzol  and  naphtha.  It  is  better  to  employ  small  stills  huldijig 
80  to  100  gallons;  but  it  is  even  preferable  to  distil  200  or 
250  gallons  from  a  light-oil  still  (Chapter  X.).  The  products 
are  respectively  weighed  and  measured;  and  light  oil  jind  iiuplitha 
are  tested  for  their  yield  of  benzol  and  naplitba  according  to  the 
rules  given  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XI. 

Where  the  testing  of  tar  must  be  performed  with  ordinary 
laboratory  appliances,  the  following  hints,  by  AVatson  Smith*, 
will  be  found  extremely  valuablo^  and  are  therefore  quoted  in 
extenso : — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  attempted  the  distillation 

•  Jotmi.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  1683,  p.  400. 
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of  samples  of  coal-tar  (wood-tar  is  just  as  difficult  to  manage) 
that,  owing  to  the  invariable  presence  of  water,  often  in  consider- 
able amount,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
process  in  preventing  boiling  or  frothing  over  of  the  contents  of 
the  retort.  Sometimes  disproportionately  large  iron  retorts  are 
used  for  such  trials  of  small  quantities  of  tar,  in  order  to  leave  as 
much  room  as  possible  for  frothing  up.  By  the  method  about  to 
be  described,  we  have  used,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Owens 
College,  only  large  glass  retorts,  holding  about  2^  litres,  when 
filled  to  within  }  of  an  inch  of  the  beak  of  the  retort,  and  haT^| 
found  no  difficulty  in  fractionating  the  tar  in  such  apparatus, 
when  the  proper  precautions  were  ol>served.  The  following  are 
the  salinnt  points  in  the  method  I  have  devised  : —  ^M 

"  The  tar  is  first  freed  from  water  as  much  as  possible,  by  placin^^ 
the  containing  vessel  (e.  g,  a  large  glass  beaker)  in  hot  water,  and 
allowing  to  stand  for  about  a  day  rfnd  night,  the  beaker  being  well 
covered  with  a  glass  plate.     The  reduction  thus  effected  of  the 
density  and  tenacity  of  the  tar  allows  of  the  separation  of  water 
with  greater  facility.     If  the  tar  be  heavier  than  water  it  settles 
down,  and  the  water  rises,  forming  a  layer,  which,  after  allowing 
to  cool,  may  be  decanted  off.     Frequently  a  great  deal  of  water 
may  be  got  rid  of  by  inclining  the  vessel  alternately  in  different 
directions,  when,  if  the  tar  be  a  heavy  one,  the  water  collects  and 
flows  to  the  point  of  inclinatirm  more  rapidly,  and  so  the  portion 
accumulated  may  be  decanted  off  before  the  tar  reaches  that  point. 
In  the  case  of  a  tar  or  tar-oil  ligliter  tlian  water,  a  subnatant  layej^ 
of  water  forms  by  the  warming  and  settling  process ;  and  in  th^H 
case  a  tolerably  wide  siphon  or  run-over  might  be  used,  or,  from 
a  beaker,  the  tar-oil  might  be  merely  decanted."     For  the  specific^ 
gravity  determination,  "  a  measured  quantity  of  tar  (say  1  litre]fl 
settled  or  partially  dehydrated  as  alxjve,  is  run  into  a  previously 
tared  vessel,  and,  after  cooling  to  15°  C,  the  latter,  with  its  con- 
tents, is  weighed.    These  data  are  sufficient  for  the  specific  gravitj^f 
The  ordinary  specific-gravity  bottle  would  be  a  clumsy  contrivance 
in  this  case.     For  the  distUfation  about  2^  litres  of  tar  were  taken 
and  poured  into  a  large  glass  retort  arranged  on  a  stand  in  the 
usual  way.     The  stand  is  placed  in  a  large  iron  tray  with  high 
sides  (about  6  to  7  inches),  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with 
sand  to  the  depth  of  ^  an  inch  or  so.     This  arrangement  is  t^f 
afford  protection  to  the  operator,  in  case  of  accident      A  glai^| 
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tube,  besides  the  thermometer,  is  inserted  throiijjh  the  cork 
acting  as  a  stopper.  This  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  small  aperture, 
and  is  caused  to  dip  almut  iiuHway  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
from  the  surface  of  the  tar.  A  slow  current  of  air  is  passed 
through  the  tube  and  forced  through  the  tar,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  tar  is  carefully  and  not  too  rpiirkly  raised  to  from  60°  to 
70*"  C.  This  temperature  is  maintained,  if  necessary,  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  all  ammonia- water  is  c\[)elled.  If  tlie  tar  be  a  heavy 
one,  a  layer  of  ammonia-water  may  form  on  its  surface  after 
beating  to  60^  to  70  for  some  time.  If  the  layer  be  of  consider- 
able thickness,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  stopi>er  and 
decant  it  off.  Frequently  a  slow  distillation  for  about  a  day  or 
more  may  thus  be  spared  by  an  operation  lasting  a  few  minutes 
only.  If  the  tar  contain  much  spirit  or  benzol,  the  receiver, 
which  should  be  one  with  a  second  opening  admitting  a  cork,  is 
connected  with  a  wasli-bottle  containing  some  heavy  oil,  to  retain 
naphtha  vapours  else  carried  off  by  the  air-current.  The  naphtha 
is  afterwards  recovered  by  blowing  wet  steam  through  the  oil,  the 
res-nel  being  connected  with  a  condenser.  The  volume  of  the 
naphtha  is  then  measured.  When  all  water  is  removed  from  the 
tar,  the  distilhilion  will  proceed  quite  smoothly." 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  place  the 
retort  in  a  thin  iron  capsule  witli  high  sides,  containing  no  more 
than  half  an  inch  of  sand  at  the  bottom;  the  projecting  part  of 
the  retort  is  enveloped  in  wirc-gauiie,  and  the  disk  is  heated  by  a 
very  powerful  gas-stove,  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  the  operation  it 
becomes  red-hot.  Otherwise  the  prescriptions  given  by  Mr.  Watson 
Smith  were  found  to  be  ver}'  useful. 
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"Wk  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that  the  distillation  of  coal-1 
leaves  a  niDre  or  less  consistent  residue,  according  to  the  way  iiT 
wiiich  it  has  been  carried  on.  If  only  the  light  oil  is  distilled 
oEF  (that  is,  if  the  process  ceases  when  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
distillate  equals  that  of  water),  the  residue  in  the  retort  (about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  tar)  is  sometimes  called  aspkaU 
(hrai  Hijuide).  It  is  very  umisnal  now  to  can*y  on  the  process  j^t 
this  way  ;  what  is  called  "asphalt"  by  tar-distillers  is  made  b^^ 
mixing  ordinary  pitch  M'ith  a  suitable  quantity  of  creosote  oil, 
and  most  commonly  it  is  soft  pitch  mixed  with  sand  &e.  (sec  below) . 

If  about  10  per  cent,  more  is  distilled  off,  the  residue  is  soft 
pitch;  next  comes  moderately  hard  pitch;  and  hard pitrh  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  proeess  is  carried  on  as  far  as  wrought-iron  rc8S( 
will  permit  fp.  337).     Another  rule  is  this  :  Soft  pitch  is  obtaiui 
lE  the  distillation  is  interrupted  before  driving  off  the  anthraeei 
when  the  speciHc  gravity  of  the  distilling  oils  is  about  I'OOO  ;  hard 
pitch,  if  it  is  continued  till  the  oils  show  sp.  gr.  1*120;  raodcralel^— 
hard  pitch,  if  the  distillation   is  interrupted  between  these  tifjH 
stages. 

The  '*  asphalt/'  if  obtained  by  merely  distilling  off  the  light  oil 
naturally  contains  all  the  constituents  of  creosote  oil  (that 
naphthalene,  phcnols,&c,),  along  with  all  higher-boiling  substanecaj 
Proper  "  piteli  '*  always  contuius  the  least  volatile  components 
coal-tar,  such  as  anthracene,  phenanthrcne,  chrysene,  pyrene, 
(comp.  p.  128  et  seq.),  together  with  several  ill-defined  suhstaneetj 
as   bitumen,  &c.j  and  free  carbon,  or   rather  coal-dust  or  cok< 
dust  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division.     It  is,  however,  possibl 
that  something  very   nearly  equal   to  real  carbon,   or  graphite,' 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tar-oils  on  the  hot  sides  of  the 
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retorts,  is  also  present  in  coal-tar.  The  value  of  coal-tar  is  greatly 
diminished  if  there  is  a  considerable  (juautity  of  snch  "free 
carbon  "  present,  in  which  name  is  always  comprwed  coal-dust  or 
coke-du:iit  as  well  (cuaip.  pp.  159  &  241). 

Behrcus*,  by  successively  digesting  bard  pitch,  freed  from  all 
oils  up  to  spec.  grav.  ri20,  with  cold  benzene,  carbon  bisulpliide, 
boiling  benzene,  and  boiling  alcohol,  obtained  23-5  !■  per  cent,  of  a 
black  powder,  containing  90*836  C,  3*058  H,  and  0*398  ash; 
when  treated  a  little  differently,  the  residue  yielded  Ol'IWl  C, 
3*15/  H,  and  0*872  ash,  quite  similar  to  South  Welsh  anthracite 
(compare  the  patent  of  E.  Ileusaer,  lower  down). 

According  to  TIahets  f,  goml  biird  piteh  consists  of  75-32  per 
cent,  C,  8*19  H,  10*06  O,  0'13  ash,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
1  •275-1*286. 

Hani  pitch  is  easily  divided  into  flakes  or  lamps,  which  do  not 
sollen  even  iu  the  sun,  and  can  be  always  sent  out  in  bulk^  whether 
in  railway-trucks  or  iu  ships,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Mode- 
rately hard  pitch  can  be  sent  out  in  bulk  in  railway-trucks,  but 
not  in  ships,  where  it  would  coalesce  into  a  mass,  at  least  in  the 
warm  season.  Hence  the  English  tar-distillers  mostly  make 
banl  pitch;  and  so  do  the  French,  at  least  in  summer.  Soft 
pitch  can  only  be  sent  out  in  casks,  and  is  mostly  run  into  these 
directly  from  the  tar-stills. 

The  manufacturers  of  patent  fuel,  especially  in  Bulgium,  greatly 
prefer  soft  pitch  to  hard ;  hence  the  German  tar-distillers  are 
compelled  to  make  at  most  only  moderately  hard  pitch. 

When  it  is  not  feasible  to  soften  the  pitch  while  still  liquid 
in  the  still,  or  else  in  the  pitch-cooler,  by  pumping  in  oils,  the 
operation  is  more  complicated.  This  occurs  when  hard  pitch  has 
to  be  softened  by  the  buyer  to  make  it  more  suitable  for  the 
manufactuie  of  patent  fuel.  For  this  purpose  special  pitch-revi- 
vifylng  apparains  have  been  constructed.  Such  an  apparatus,  as 
employed  at  the  Blanzy  coal-mines,  is  described  iu  Payen'a  *  Precis 
de  Chimie  iudustrielle,'  1878,  ii.  p.  919,  as  follows: — In  fig.  7>i,  C 
is  an  upright  boiler,  6  feet  iu  diameter,  9  ft.  2  in.  high,  liolding 
about  320  cubic  feet,  and  provided  with  a  steaui-jacket.  In  the 
centre  revolves  an  endless  screw  V,  surrounded  by  an  annidar 
iug,  wbicb  is  heated  by  steam  entering  at  /  and  issuing  at  h 

♦  Dinglor's  Journal,  toI.  ccviii.  p.  3t50. 
+  Gurlt,  *  Sluinkohleiibricjiit*tt««,'  p.  2.3, 


into  the  outer  jacket ;  the  coudeusation-water  is  discharged  by  r. 
At  the  lK>ttora  are  the  auuular  gratings  G  G  (made  of  perforated 
iruu  i>late)  for  retaining  large  pieces,  the  pipe  S  for  dischargiug 
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the  revivified  pitch,  and  a  cloaning-hole  (/).  The  boiler  C  i»  nur- 
mounted  by  a  wroujrbt-iron  chamber,  D,  of  equal  size,  to  receive 
the  froth  formed  during  the  oi)eratiou.  Here  is  a  manhole,  T 
and  a  gland  for  the  passage  of  the  screw  V.  The  work  is  carried 
on  in  this  way.  A  certain  quantity  of  tar,  creosote  oil,  or  the 
like  is  let  into  the  apparatus  through  the  pipe  k ;  steam  is 
admitted  till  the  heat  rises  to  150^ ;  the  screw  is  made  to  revolve; 
and  the  pitch  whicli  is  to  be  revivified  is  gradually  charged  through 
the  manhole  T.  More  tar  and  pitch  are  addcrl  till  the  boiler 
contains  about  0  tons  of  materials.  The  plate  P  prevents  the 
pitch  thrown  in  at  T  from  falling  upon  the  screw.  The  pitch  is 
soon  melted  in  the  hot  tar,  the  mixture  passes  throtigh  the  sieve 
O,  is  lifted  by  the  screw  V,  and  thrown  out  again  on  the  top. 
After  eight  hours  all  is  molted  and  homogeneous  ;  now  the  dis- 
cbarge-cock is  opened  and  the  revivified  pitch  run  into  coolers, 
after  which  the  operation  can  be  commenced  anew. 

The  revivification  can  l)e  efFcctcd  by  means  of  creosote  oil, 
naphtlinlenc,  or  tar  which  is  merely  deprived  of  the  light  oil 
(  =  asphalt).  It  has  been  found  at  IJIanzy  that  the  creosote  oil 
does  not  modify  the  agglomerating  property  of  pitch,  but  merely 
renders  the  pitch  more  liquid;  naphthalene  increases  the  agglo- 
merating property,  but  causes  solidification  at  too  low  a  temiMj- 
rnture  ;  the  best  of  all  is  tar  deprived  of  light  oils,  of  which  10  or 
20  parts  are  taken  for  100  of  jiitch.  [Probably  the  last  tar-oils, 
deprived  of  anthracene,  would  be  still  better.] 

Coal-tar  pitch  is  an  excellent  reducing -atfent  (e,  g,  for  black-ash 
mixing,  for  making  barium  sulphide^  &e.),  bccau.sc  it  is  nearly  free 
from  ashes  and  sulphur;  but  it  is  mostly  too  expensive  for  this 
purpose. 

As  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  cement -steel  (blister-steel) 
it  has  been  patented  by  E.  J.  Payne  and  W.  Clarke  (Oct.  5, 
1872),  It  is  contended  that  the  iron  will  combine  more  quickly 
with  the  carbon  from  pitch  than  with  that  from  any  other  source. 

The  principal  employment  of  coal-tar  pitch  is  for  muk'xwg  jyatent 
fuel  (briquettes)  from  small  coal  or  coke-breeze.  A  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  industry  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
treatise;  a  number  of  special  treatises  have  been  written  upon  it, 
as  the  French  one  by  G.  Franquoy  (1860)  and  the  German  ones  by 
Gurit  ('  Die  Bcreitung  der  Steinkoblenhriqucttes/  Braunschweig, 
1880)  and  by  Junemanu  ("  Die  Briquctteiudustric/'  liartlebcn'a 
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Verlag);  and  tlie  technical  c^cloptedias  also  contain  much  iiifoi 
matiou   upon   this   subject,  of    which    we  shall  only    give    tbi 
outUnes  here. 

Thia  industry  would  appear  to  be  due  to  Ferrand  and  Marsaii 
who,  in  1832,  obtained  a  French  patent  for  employing  coal-tai 
for  this  purpose.  INIarsais  since  181*2  employed  soft  pitch,  and  in 
the  same  year  founded  the  works  at  Berard,  near  St.  Etienne. 
Hani  pitcli  was  used  in  181^3  in  England  by  Wylam,  and  since 
1851  in  France.  The  patent  fuel  made  near  St.  Elienue  was  sold 
by  the  name  of  "  peras." 

Tbe  manufacture  of  patent  fuel  is  the  most  natural  outlet  for 
the  iransense  quantities  of  small  coal  (slack,  duff,  &c.)  obtained 
at  the  majority  of  coal-pits,  and  saleable  only  at  a  very  low  price 
or  somutimes  not  at  all.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  industry  ha^^ 
principally  doveloped  itself  in  France  and  Belgium,  but  very  mud^| 
less  in  England  and  Germany,  although  there  arc  enormous  quan- 
tities of  raw  material  available,  for  instance  in  Westphalia.  The 
present  production  of  patent  fuel  is  estimated  as  follows  {Schult«j 
'  Steinkohlentheer,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  87) : — 

Number  of  Works.  Toiw 

France    31  1,000,000 

Belgium 16  500,000 

England 7  300,000 

Austria  5  250,000 

Germany     4  200,000 

Italy    3  150,000 

Spain  3  100,000 

SX ::::::::::::::::::::    !}        _™;™ 

2,600,000 

Good  briquettes  ought  not  to  weigh  above  22  lb.,  and  should" 
possess  the  firmness  of  natural  coals.  To  attain  this,  they  mus^ 
contain  at  least  5  per  cent,  of  pitch,  if  very  strongly  pressed,  or  7  d^| 
8  percent,  if  made  with  less  pressure.  They  must  not  leave  more 
than  from  0*5  toG'75  percent,  of  ash,  if  intended  for  locomotive  use, 
or  10  per  cent,  if  for  steamboat  use.  Their  regular  parallolopiped 
shape  permits  easy  stowage  in  the  bunkers.  The  loss  iu  transit 
hy  disintegration  is  only  1  or  2  per  cent.,  against  30  to  50  per  cei 
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in  the  case  of  coals.  They  ought  not  to  fall  to  pieces  in  the  fire. 
Good  patent  fuel  hoa  10  per  cent,  more  hfatiug-power  than  good 
fitcam-coal ;  it  makes  much  less  dirt^  and,  il  manufactured  with 
hard  pitch,  less  black  smoke  than  most  descriptions  of  coal.  One 
very  important  advantage  of  patent  fuel  is,  that  the  fireman  knows 
exactly  how  many  pieces  he  has  to  put  into  the  furnace  at  certain 
intervals  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  and  that  the  fore- 
man or  manager  can  estimate  whether  this  has  been  done  by  a 
single  glance  at  the  briquettes  stacked  beside  the  furnace. 

The  following  notes  on  the  development  of  this  industry  are 
mainly  based  on  a  prize  essay  by  Berg*.     Its  principal  seat  is  in 
Belgium  and  France.     In  the  former  country  there  are  8  or  10, 
in  the  latter  30  works.     In  England  there  are  works  at  Swansea, 
Cardiff,  near  London,  and  near  Newcastle-on-Tynet.    In  Germany 
there   are  only  two  factories.      Of  the  different  processes,  that 
of  Baronlier  (adding  to  coal-dust  some  bituminous  cakiiig-coal, 
pressing  and  heating  iu  separate  vci>sels)  lia^  not  been  successful, 
being  too  expensive  and  not  yielding  a  product  capable  of  bearing 
a  long  transit.     Not  much  more  successful  have  been  a  number  of 
agglomerating  substances  successively  proposcdj  such  as  vegetable 
and  animal  fats  and  oils,  soap,  gelatinous  substances  (glue  &e.), 
mucilaginous  decoctions  of  roots  or  whole  plants,  resins,  magnesia 
cement.  Carragheen  moss,  and  wood-pulp.     The  only  substances 
in  general  use  are  coal-tar   [not  used  now]    and  soft  and  hard 
pitch.     Soft  pitch,  mostly  used  iu  France^  i.-*  melted  in  suitable 
pans,  and  mixed  with  the  coals  in  the  liquid  state:  hard  pitch, 
Biostly  used  iu   Delgiumf,  is  mixed  with  the  coal  in  the  btatc  of 
powder,  and  the  mixture  softened  liy  means  of  steam  superheated 
to  300°^  or  else  it  is  heated    by  direct  fire,  either  in  a  hearth 
provided  with  a  horizontal  agitator  ((Miauselle),  or  iu  a  revolving 
circular  hearth  with  vertical  ngilator  (Bietrix).     With  this  plan, 
4J  per  cent,  of  pitch  is  said  to  suffice.     The  coal  is  best  if  dressed, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  then  mixed  with  dry  coal- 
dust  to  facilitate  the  pressing.     There  arc  presses  with  closed  and 


•  Zeitschr.  fur  Berg-,  Hiitteo-  und  Sulineuwo^en,  1880,  p.  148. 

t  This  U  erroncotirt :  tlio  p.Ueat-fuol  works  uoar  tho  last-muatioDDd  place 
were  given  vip  nmnv  years  pgo. 

\  AccordiDg  to  informntioD  received  by  mo  from  other  sources,  it  would 
fieem  that  the  opp<x^ite  in  llie  caw,  viz.  tliat  more  hard  pitch  ia  used  In  Fiancr, 
more  soft  pitch  in  I3t-%ium. 
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others  with  open  moulds,  the  latter  either  with  direct  or  in 
Bction.  In  Mazeline's direct-action  press  the  stcam-cylindcr  pistoii 
on  rising  forces,  by  means  of  a  one-armed  lever,  the  pre»s-ram 
from  below  into  the  moulds^  which  are  contained  in  a  circular 
platform,  revolving  bv  means  of  a  ratchet.  The  finished  briquettes 
are  forced  out  by  the  rams  sliding  along  an  inclined  plane.  The 
ratchet  arrangement  is  liable  to  frequent  breakages.  In  the 
indirectly  acting  machine  of  Middleton  and  Detowbaythe  pressure 
is  caused  by  an  iiugle-lever carried  down  by  a  weight;  the  finished 
briquette  is  forced  out  by  a  second  angle-lever.  Here  also  the 
platform  is  turned  routid  by  a  ratchet  arrangement.  In  the  similar 
niachiuc  of  Hanrez,  the  lever  presses  at  the  same  time  from  above 
and  beloWj  limited  by  a  hydraulic  ram,  the  forciug-out  is  eflfected 
by  ail  inclined  plaue,  the  revolution  of  the  platform  by  a  ratchet. 
In  Duraud  and  I^Tarsais's  marhine  (especially  adapted  for  smaller 
work)  tlio  ram  is  pressed  into  the  mould  by  an  ecceutric  sheave, 
aftervvarda  by  a  similar  sheave  the  closing-plate  is  removed  and  t 
briquette  pushed  out.  Another  similar  machine  has  been  co; 
structcd  by  Bifitrix. 

In  the  ease  of  machinca   with  open  moulds,  the  pressure 
obtained   by  the  friction  of  the  mass  at  the  conical   mouth  of 
the  press.       Hence  they  require    more  power    than  those    just 
described,  but  do  more  work;  they  are  as  yet  employed  exclusive^U 
writh  soft  pitch  ^.  ^M 

In  the  most  widely-used  machine  of  this  kind  (Kvrard'a)  the 
tubular  moulds  are  arranged  radially  in  a  circle,  so  that  the  eccen- 
tric attached  to  the  vertical  working  shaft  can  by  turns  force  the 
rams  in  and  out  of  tlic  moulds.  At  every  bai-k  stroke  of  the  ram 
a  fresh  mass  is  forced  into  the  mouli],  which  by  the  forward  stroke 
is  pressed  against  the  old  mass  and  forces  this  out  of  the  open 
end  of  the  mould.  A  similar  machine,  by  Bouriez,  permits  the 
use  of  hard  pitch  also.  llinoHiLT^s  and  Mazcdine's  machines  arc 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Of  recent  patents  for  manufacturing  patent  fuel  we  will  men- 
tion:—E.  K.  Fiedler  (G.  P.  10,01 7,  of  1881);  G.  H.  Lcnkand  W.H. 


ve, 


*  The  latter  proce!)s  is  quite  aoalogous  to  that  of  moulding  bricks— the 
mftohines  tlmt  work  with  dry  i-lay  being  ctmstrurted  with  clii?ed  moiiM.s,  thi 
for  Wftt  clny  with  conical  mouthpii^ces  (die?).  But  it  id  wt'll  known  that  tb«^ 
former  takt>  much  more  power  niid  hRve  a  much  larger  output  than  tJ>o  lAltcf> 
la  the  opposite  really  the  ctv^c  with  patent-fuel  presses  P 
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Lel.niann  (G.  P.  15,789,  1881);  G.  J.  P.Couffiiihal  (G.  P.  15,239, 
1S81)  ;  M.  Nctihaus  and  O.  Henuiges  (G.  P.  18,538,  18bl);  S. 
Butler  (B.  P.  7791,  188G). 

Bornomiflza  and  Koiial  (G.  P.  31,664)  made  a  kind  of  artificial 
iiiel  by  mixing  witli  UJO  parts  of  melted  coal-tar  pitch  wood- 
cuttings  or  other  vegetable  refuse^  allowing  to  cool  down  on  stone 
slabs,  moulding  into  pieces  4x2x  inches,  witli  a  central  hole, 
coking  these  pieces,  puting  on  an  iron  rod,  within  a  wire-gauge 
cylinder  contained  in  an  ordinary  gas-retort,  and  pressing  the 
duct  once  more  while  still  hot. 


J^ 


Varnishes  made  unth  Pitchy  Refined  Tar. 

A  very  rational  ernploynieut  of  eual-tar  pitch  is  for  making 
varnishes,  for  iron  especially,  but  also  for  wood  &c.,  of  course  all 
of  them  black.  They  are  all  made  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  raeltiag 
pitch  with  various  products  of  tar-distillation,  and  hence  require 
no  introduction  of  any  foreign  matter.  No  plant  is  required,  but 
an  open  pan,  set  in  a  covered  i)Iacc,  so  as  to  be  heated  from  with- 
out;  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  employ  u  closed  pan  with  a 
inechanical  agitator.  The  melting-pan  may  be  made  either  of  cast 
or  wrou«jht  iron  ;  but  it  is  best  if  made  of  the  latter,  because  then 
no  cracking  (very  dangerous  in  this  case  I)  can  occur.  It  may  be 
an  upright  cylinder  with  convex  bottom,  or  a  horizontal  boiler. 
Per  working  on  a  large  scale  a  mixing-apparatus  like  that  repre^ 
eented  in  fig.  78,  p.  272,  is  preferable. 

In  this  pan  the  whole  quantity  of  pitch  to  be  worked  up  ia 
melted  along  with  a  little  of  the  oil  to  be  employed,  which  pro- 
znotei^  the  melting  of  the  pitch  and  prevents  its  spceily  solidili- 
cation.  Still  the  temperature  will  rise  pretty  high  before  all  the 
pilch  is  melted,  and  it  is  best  to  let  it  cool  down  a  little,  lest  the 
oils  now  added  should  be  raised  to  the  boiling-paint,  which  will  of 
course  most  readily  happen  with  liglit  oil  or  unplitha.  But  the 
cooling  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  that  some  part  of  t!ie 
mass  l>egins  to  solidify.  Now  the  remainder  of  the  oil  is  added 
quite  gradually,  stirring  each  portion  completely  into  the  mass. 
From  time  to  time  a  sample  is  takei»  out  ami  cooled,  to  see 
irhether  the  proi)er  consistency  has  been  attained. 

The  commonest  kind  of  varnish  ia  made  in  the  manner  just 
described,  from  pitch  and  creosote  oil.  In  this  case  even  a  simpler 
process  may  be  followed.     The  tar  is  distilled  (if  need  be,  in  a 
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ud  heary  oil 

U^iMt,  TWinrli  wdfVVBixt.tliestiD  aUowed  to  cool  dowo 
ft  tMk,  mU  ^  mUw  ("  Mffhah*^  dilKcd  vhlun  the  &tiU  iteelf 
Wkfc  tW  WBMiiry  yMWitity  eimnoK^  oil,  mt  j  of  the  weight  of 
IhK  piffrti,  iift4Kr  wb^  It  u  mo  off  is  the  liquid  state.  Or  else  the 
ill:r'  "  .ifricA  on  to  hard  pitch,  in  order  to  obtain  tbc 

ikiti  •   hfttry  oil,  freed  from  anthracene  and,  if  posaihlcj 

friHM  iinphtliiilrite,  in  run  in  till  the  uccessar?  degree  of  thinness 
la  aIMIimiI  ,  nttd  the  mann  tn  vrrW  mixed.  We  have  described  this 
|in»f'(<«4  itbiivr,  pp,  2  I't  &  *2i(\,  aa  it  is  carried  out  within  the  stills 
tliiMUB(ilvr«|  hilt  ii(ini(*tini(<M  the  creosote  oil  is  mixe^with  the  hard 
iillrh  111  flw'  ))ttrlt'('iM»lrr,  a  pipe  conducting  it  from  a  store  tauk 
liHii  \\\v  fluid  pitrli  within  the  cooler.  The  varnish  thixs  obtained, 
\\\  Kiiiclnhd  oidletl  '*  ivlinod  tar/*  in  Ocrnianv  knovn  as  "  prepared 
IHI' '*  or  "  ftflillcial  Stivkholm  tar/'  is  1cm  valuable  to  the  tar- 
ilUUltrr  than  mw  tar.Mmv  the  more  valuable  components — beiifol, 
l^ki^^tvl.  a«uhnji«\n^o,  and  |«rtly  naphthalene — hare  been  rpmorcd; 
\vi\  th«^  othvr  haiuU  it  i*  n^uch  more  valuable  than  raw  tar 
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lostvoBs  and  «»otk  iBifif  tkan  ftks  fonmtr,  and  leftTm  a  moch 
thimier  cost.  Its  dnria^-dBc  iwiii  frtm  lb«r  to  ttx  Ikmus  ;  aad 
it  can  be  tm^/koytd  tar  Bntr  iimwork, 

LastJjr,  BOfe  qucUy-dfrng  aad  tkianer  Tamiihri  ea&  be 
obtained  in  all  giadariom,  hf  —brtitetiag  naphtha  fiv  part  of  the 
light  oil,  tatker  the  eammBmOL  banuas-iiaphtha  beiag  empk^ 
or  else  some  ande  tm  pipuae  hf  auryiB^  on  the  rectiScatiott  by 
steam  (Chap.  XI.)  bcyvni  the  naoal  tcnnination.  The  role  b, 
first  to  wcA  ap  aU  the  fight  ofl  witk  the  pitdi.  and  then  to  add 
the  naphtha,  kecpisg  ^t  WEtsre  as  hot  as  is  coimstent  vith 
the  ToIatilitT  of  the  — r^*^^  Besides,  Terr  tboroogh  and  loftg- 
oontinoed  ttirrinf  is  BeeeMaij,  staoe  naphtha  ia  not  so  easUjr 
incorporated  with  the  varnish  as  the  hcaTicr  oils,  and  the  Tarnish 
would  otherwise  be  verj  likelf  to  separate  into  a  black  deposit 
with  naphtha  ioating  on  tbe  top  of  it.  It  is  possible  bj  means  of 
▼ery  conunon  **f*^^»  to  aake  varm«hes  drying  in  an  boor,  or 
even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  can  be  employed  for  aoj  kind 
of  hardware  where  ita  *fHt%tt^  is  of  no  cooseqtieDce.  In  lien  of 
ooaUtar  naphtha,  peCrofenm  spiiit  kc.  can  be  employed. 

Ail  tbree  kinds  of  ranmh  adhere  firmly  to  iron,  and  after  drying 
tat  a  considerable  degree  of  hardness,  together  with  gkisay 
and  smoothness,  and  more  of  the  latter  in  the  ease  of  the 
better  descriptions. 

A  patent  of  Msrchins  and  Stevens  (2;}rd  Sept.  18*0}  seeks  to 
improve  sach  Tamishes  bj  beating  with  bleaching-powder  or  a 
solution  of  oomnvan  salt,  and  vasbing  with  copperas  solution. 
Wbctbcr  this  does  any  good  we  cannot  tell. 

Chaumont*  makes  a  varnish  for  wood  and  metals  by  dissolving 
30(^  parts  of  coal-tar  sspbah  in  100  carbon  bisulphide.  In  lieu  of 
such  asphalt,  natural  bttnmen  or  resin  may  be  emploved.  The 
materials  are  brought  together  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  carbon  btsnlphide.  In  12  to  24  hours  the 
vamiab  (the  smell  of  which  will  hardly  recommend  it)  is  tfij 
tense, 

AVatson  Smitbt  recommend*  as  a  good  varnish  for  tarpaulins 
one  obtained  by  melting  wood-tar  pitch  with  the  same  weight  of 
coal-tar  creosote  oil,  freed  ss  much  as  possible  from  naphthalene; 
alto  sa  a  good  metal-vamish  one  obtained  by  melting  (J  lb.   of 

•  WnpierV  J»hr^K  18^,  p.  Cfc^J. 
t  Prirmte  camamnicstaOB. 
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dark  rosin  with  a  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  a  gallon  of  creoso 
oil,  to  be  mixed,  for  finer  work,  with  a  little  gum  and  any 
of  polouring-mattcrs. 

E.  Heusscr  (G.  P.  24,231)  extracts  pitch  with  warm  light  tar- 
oil  or  benzoline.  A  solution  is  formed  which,  on  evaporation, 
leaves  a  mass  resembling  native  asphaltum.  Tlie  residue  left  after 
extraction  forms  a  black  paint  of  great  covering-power. 


Asphaltj  Asphalt- paper  J  Roofing-felt^  ^c. 


eoal-^ 


Asphalt,  both  that  obtained  directly  in  the  distillation  of  coal- 
tar,  and  that  made  by  mixing  pitch  with  heavy  oils  and  with  solid 
suhstanees,  is  a  substance  ol'  manifold  uses.  It  is  employed  for 
keeping  off  the  subsoil  moisture  from  ractal  pipes,  iron  tanks,  &c. 
sunk  in  the  ground.  Por  this  purpose  the  semiliquid  mass  is 
mixed  with  sand,  ashes,  &c.  into  a  lumpy  paste,  of  which  a  thick- 
ness of  4  or  6  inches  is  employed.  We  shall  quote  particu]ai*s  oi^ 
such  mixtures  below.  ^^ 

Such  asphalt,  made  direct  from  tar,  is  not  used  now  so  frequently 
as  formerly;  but  similar  mixtures  are  artiiicially  made,  by  drivingr 
off  all  the  creosote  and  anthracene  oil,  and  pumping  back  thjH 
heavy  oils,  meanwhile  freed  from  their  more  valuable  components, 
as  phenol  and  uuthraccac,  tdl  tlie  desired  consistency  of  the 
residue  has  been  attained.  Thus  is  obtained  not  merely  soft  pitch, 
but  also  ttsphaltj  and,  with  greater  dilution,  even  "refined  tar"  or 
"artificial  Stockh<jlm  tar,'^  which  is  especially  largely  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  roofing-felt  (see  below).  ^| 

The  employment  of  pitch  or  asphalt  for  street-paving  is  to  b^^ 
recommended  in  many  respects.  When  used  as  a  cement  for 
joining  the  paving-stones,  it  makes  the  ground  impermeable  to  the 
impurities  liom  below  and  does  not  permit  the  passage  of  noxious 
effluvia.  Tar-pitcb  is  also  nsed  as  a  direct  svbatilute  for  natural 
UMphali,  but  only  in  combination  with  the  latter,  for  asphalting 
footpaths,  and  for  insulating  foundation-walls  from  the  gi'ound- 
moisture.  The  mixture  is  melted  in  2>an8  in  the  usual  way;  sand, 
brick-dust,  ashes,  chalk,  and  the  like  are  uildcd  till  the  mass  has 
become  thick  enough  (for  M'hich  purpose  about  four  times  the 
weight  of  the  pitch  will  be  necessary) ;  the  whole  is  well  mixed  up, 
preferably  by  grinding  in  a  pug-mill,  and  used  hot.  For  foot- 
paths  the  pitch  is  ground  up  with   an   equal  weight  of 
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stony  material,  melted  in  a  pan,  and,  before  being  laid  down,  is 
mixed  with  au  equal  quantity  of  gravel ;  so  that  the  finislied 
pavement  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  pitch.  But  it  is  not 
advisable  to  employ  eoal-tar  pitch  alone,  without  any  natural 
bitumen;  the  latter  i8  much  more  intimately  combined  with  the 
earthy  matters  than  the  former  ean  be.  A  mixture  of  the  two  is 
very  suitable^  and  is  cheaper  than  natural  asphalt  alone.  In  a 
similar  way,  moulded  blocks  are  made  from  pitch  and  ground 
rock. 

At  some  Scotch  tar-works  the  pitch  is  run  directly  from  the 
tar-still  into  a  png-mill,  whore  it  is  intimately  mixed  up  with 
sand,  sometimes  also  with  chalk.  From  this  mill,  while  still 
liquid^  the  mixture  i^  run  off  into  saud  moulds  to  solidify.  During 
the  whole  process,  until  the  completed  asphalt  becomes  cool, 
offensive  %'apour8  are  given  off;  the  pug-mill  or  mixing-pan  ought 
therefore  to  be  covered  with  ahno(l,and  the  vapours  carried  away 
into  a  chimucy-stack  by  means  of  a  pipe.  The  space  between  the 
edge  of  the  bood  and  the  mill  or  pan  shoxdd  be  enclosed  by  sacking 
which  can  be  opeucd  at  certain  places  as  requisite  for  manipulation. 
(Dr.  Ballard.) 

Gobin  (B.  R  No.  18G5,  May  9,  ]878)  melts  15  parts  of  bitu- 
minous shale  with  35  parts  of  coal-tar  pitch  in  a  pan,  till  the  froth 
which  at  first  arises  has  subsided.  Then  he  adds  10  parts  of  coke 
and  130  of  limestone,  both  crushed,  well  mixc<l,  and  dehydrated  by 
heating  above  1()0\  Before  cooling  he  adds  another  100  parts  of 
gravel,  well  dried  by  heat.  For  street-pavements  he  increases  the 
quantity  of  gravel  up  to  100  parts,  moulds  the  mass  into  blocks  of 
about  8x6x4  iuclics,  and  lays  these,  like  ordinary  paving-atones, 
on  a  bed  of  gravel  or  sand. 

Daguzan  (Germ,  patent  4999)  mixes  tar,  first  completely  dehy- 
drated by  heat  (probably  he  means  "  asphalt  ")j  with  previously 
"calcined,"  finely  ground  linicstouc  or  marble  (quicklime?),  5 
per  cent,  oxide  of  iron,  potassium  silicate,  calcium  sulphate^  &e. 

Thenius*  prufKises  mixing  soft  pitch  with  10  per  cent,  of  roain 
oil,  which  is  to  make  it  more  like  natural  asphalt,  or  with  50-60 
per  ctait.  of  crushed  linicstune.  This  mixture  is  moulded  into 
blocks,  and  is,  with  the  addition  of  25  per  cent,  of  ground  gravel  or 
basalt^  cast  into  mosaic  plates  for  pavements,  tables,  &c. 


*  T«)chuUclm  Ven%-eiidung  des  St^iiikoUluotbeers,  p.  117  et  «fg. 
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Tar  asphalt  can  be  considerably  improved  by  the  addition  of 
brimstone,  A.  Winkler*  adds  to  coal-tar  asphalt  (in  the  sense  of 
the  term  adopted  in  this  chapter)  5  per  cent,  of  brimstone  in  suiall 
quantities,  heating  the  mixture  every  time  til!  no  more  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off.  Probably,  in  tbe  heating,  the  sulphur  de- 
composes the  components  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  thus  renders  tbo 
residue  less  fusible.  Thus  75  per  cent,  of  the  tar  is  obtained  as 
good  asphalt,  which  docs  not  soften  in  boilinjj;  water,  A  further 
proposal  of  his  does  not  seem  practicable,  viz.  to  add  20  per  cent, 
of  brimstone  to  the  tar  before  distillation;  it  is  said  that  in  that 
case  ouly  water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  escape  during  the 
heating,  and  ffood  asphalt  is  obtained,  cqnal  iu  weight  to  the  tar 
employed.  The  expense,  the  octiou  of  the  sulphur  on  the  metal  of 
the  stills,  and  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  suipluiretted  hydrogen 
would  be  objections.  A  similar  mixture  is  Hiiusler's  wood-cement, U 
well  known  iu  Germany  as  a  roof-covering.  This  kind  of  roof  has 
been  very  mucli  etuployed  of  late  in  (Jerniany  and  iSwitzcrlaud  as 
being  practically  fireproof,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  almost 
iudestructible. 

CoaUtar  usphalt,  or  very  soft  pitch,  is  also  employed  for  manu- 
facturing (/*yVi^////>j/?e*.  Tills  industry,  introduced  by  Jalourcau, 
1  as  been  minutely  described  by  Behrcnsf.  Endless  hemp  paper, 
7  feet  wide,  is  passed  through  a  semicyliudrical  pan  set  in  a  furnace 
and  titled  with  hot  pitohj.  A  roller  revolving  in  the  pan  takes  up 
the  pa[icr  soaked  with  pitch  and  conveys  it  to  a  smaller  rullcr, 
forming  the  core  of  the  pipe,  round  which  about  100  layers  of 
pajvcr  are  wound.  Wlicn  llic  proper  thickness  has  been  obtained, 
fine  sand  ia  dusted  on,  and  ihc  whole  is  exposed  to  considerable^ 
pressure,  which  increases  the  compactness  and  homogeneity  of  the^| 
mass.  After  a  short  cooling  in  M-atcr,  the  core  (which  had  pre- 
viously been  rubbed  with  soft  soap)  is  drawn  out  by  means  of  a 
crane,  and  the  pii>e  is  once  more  cooled  by  water.  The  joints  ot^t 
the  pipes  arc  made  by  iron  flanges  put  upon  them,  or  by  thimbles 
formed  uf  a  wider  piece  of  asphalt  pipiug,  and  fixed  on  ibe  pipe  by 
a  mixture  of  pitch  and  brimstouCj  or  else  by  winding  round  them 


•  Cbem.  (VMitmlWatl,  1.8-'58,  p.  S-37.  f  Diiifrlfr's  Jnurn.  ccviii.  p.  377. 

I  Tlifit  Itelu-enB  does  not  meftn  real  piteh,  but  i-itlier  AAphnlt  or  very  s.ifl  pitch, 
is  ftpimrent  from  the  fact  that  p^iper  would  b«  parUally  deslroyud  «l  thu  meltinff- 
temperature  of  hard  pitch. 
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ten  or  twelve  folds  of  linen  cloth  soaked  in  melted  pitch.  Simi- 
larly any  necessary  elbow-pieces  and  beuds  arc  inadCj  often  at  the 
place  where  the  pipes  are  laid  down. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  pitch  employed,  the  pipes  have 
different  qualities,  which  mubt  be  taken  into  account  in  using  them. 
If  made  with  very  soft,  oily  pitch,  the  pipes  offer  ^eat  resistance 
to  the  penetration  of  water,  and  hence  are  excellent  for  water-pipes 
in  marshy  ground.  Those  made  of  harder  pitch  offer  a  greater 
resistance  to  deformation  by  a  liigher  temperature.  Of  course 
asphalt  pipes  can  only  be  employed  for  conveying  cold  liquids  or 
gases;  but,  with  this  restriction,  they  can  be  used  for  many  pur- 
posesj  both  on  account  of  their  relatively  low  price  and  their 
valuable  qualities.  They  resist  a  pressure  of  33  atmospheres  from 
within  ['t]f  and  arc  clastic  cnougli  for  their  joints  not  to  break  in 
case  tlie  ground  settles  down ;  they  are  not  subject  to  be  frozen 
np,  being  bad  conductors  of  heat;  they  arc  not  acted  upon  by 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies^  and  can  be  laid  in  any  soil.  They  are 
chicBy  employed  for  conveying  water,  acids,  air-blasts,  for  pit- 
ventilation, for  covering  underground  tclcgraph-wiresjfor  speaking- 
tubes,  and  sometimes  for  gas-pipe^. 

Such  asphalt  pipes  and  semicircular  8])outs  mafle  by  cutting 
them  in  halves  arc  excellent  for  carrying  away  waste  liquors  of 
an  acid  nature  in  chemical  laboratories,  and  even  in  chemical 
fiftctorie:«,  so  long  as  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  heat. 

Another  kind  of  pipes  are  made  from  (probably  harder)  pitch  by 
mixing  it  with  gravel  and  casting  it  in  moulds  over  a  core  of  thin 
sheet-iron  ;  the  outside  is  covered  with  gravel,  which  is  pressed  or 
rolled  in  while  the  mass  is  still  warm.  The  walls  of  these  tubes 
moat  be  very  thick,  as  they  arc  brittle.  These  pipes,  manu- 
factured by  Characroy,  are  very  much  employed  in  Paris  as  water- 
pipes. 

When  any  kind  of  asphalt  tubes  are  used,  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  they  are  liable  to  be  deformed  by  heat. 

Behrens  (he.  cii,}  also  describes  the  manufacture  o( aaphaii paper 
as  a  substitute  for  wax-paper.  Ordinary  wrapping-paper  is  wound 
ofl*  from  a  roller  upou  a  hentcd  drum,  upon  which  a  scraper  is  fixed. 
Melted  pitch  mns  down  in  front  of  this  to  a  depth  of  1  ^  inch.  The 
paper  thus  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  asphalt  runs  over  several 
rollers,  and  is  ultimately  wound  round  the  last.  Another  kind  of 
paj)cr.  consisting  of  a  thin  layer  of  pitch  between  two  layers  of 
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paper,  which  is  much  used  for  papering  damp  walls^  la  made 
similar  manner. 

One  of  the  mo8t  important  uses  of  a  sort  of  asphalt  paper  is 
for  roofing-felt  or  roofing-paper.  We  have  already  mentioned  this 
indnstry  when  spcnking  of  the  applications  of  coal-tar  without 
distillation  (p.  163),  but  we  have  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
most  rational  profcedinf;  to  separate  from  the  coal-tar  its  most 
volatile  constituents — benzol,  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  and  an- 
thracene, and  to  pre(>are  from  the  residual  distillates,  that  is  most 
of  the  heavy  oils,  along  with  the  pitch,  a  mixture  of  the  proper 
quantities  for  the  present  purpose.  We  have,  in  fact,  already 
described  such  mixtures  as  "varnishes"  and  "refined  tar;** 
"  asplialt  "  is  only  ftnothcr  such  mixture  ;  no  sharp  distinction  can 
be  drawn  between  all  these  products.  ^ 

Probably  most  of  the  roofinji^- paper  now  manufactured  both  iaH 
Germany  and  the  United  States  is  made  from  "  refined  tar," 
as  described  p.  1 03.  In  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no 
outlet  for  pitch  for  manufacturing  patent  fuel  (comp.  p.  15), 
most  of  it  is  U!*ed  up  in  the  just-doscribed  manner  for  making  two- 
and  three-ply  ruoiiug-pajier.  The  latter  is  used  both  as  a  cover  by 
itself,  with  the  usual  coating  of  tar  and  sand,  and  for  "  grarel 
roofs."  The  hitler  arc  made  by  laying  on  an  ordinary  tar-paper 
roof  a  coating  of  hot  medium  pitch,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a 
layer  of  gravel.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  way  in  which  Hausler's 
wood-cemeut  (p.  28^)  is  used  ;  but  the  latter  is  laid,  in  the  fused 
statCj  on  oriliiuiry  coarse  paper,  ami  tlirec  layers  of  this,  alternating 
with  wood-cement,  are  followed  directly  by  a  layer  of  gravel. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  rooting-paper  made  with 
"  asphalt "  or  "  refined  tar "  is  more  greasy  and  less  durable 
than  that  made  with  raw  tar;  but  most  probably  this  is  only  a 
question  of  *'  refined  tar  "  of  proper  quality. 


The  DlatiUalion  of  Pitch. 

Long  before  the  technical  importance  of  anthracene  had  been 
recognizetl,  attempts  Imd  been  made  to  obtain  further  products  from 
the  pitch  left  behind  after  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  The  oceasiou 
for  those  attempts  was  the  fact  that  coal-tar  pitch  was  not  consumed 
in  any  large  quantity,  except  for  patent  fuel,  and  that  with  only  this 
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Binplc  opening  the  aale  of  the  article  would  be  very  lia!)le  to  stoppage. 
The  idea  of  carrying  on  the  distillation  till  all  the  volatile  proiluets 
were  givea  otT  and  only  coke  remained  (for  which  there  was  always 
A  certain  sale)  was  very  plausible.  The  motive  for  doing  so  be- 
came much  stronger  as  soon  as  the  discovery  of  artificial  alizarin 
had  raised  anthracene  to  the  rank  of  the  most  valuable  component 
of  coal-tar.  It  was  known  that  the  pitch  contains  much  anthra^ 
Gene  ;  and  the  ho[>e  of  obtaiuiug  it  therefrom  at  a  profit  seemed 
justified. 

The  apparently  simplest  plan,  that  of  carrying  on  the  process 
in  the  tar-still  itself  to  the  stage  of  coke,  is  not  feasible.  Wc  have 
•ccn  on  p.  200  that  cast  iron  is  not  well  adapted  for  tar-distilling, 
and  wrought  iron  would  be  burnt  away  too  quickly.  Moreover, 
cutting  out  the  coke  would  be  very  costly  and  would  enormously 
injure  the  iron  plates.  A  method  proposed  by  Puis  (patented 
August  23,1858,  No.  1910),  viz.  adding  earthy  substances  to  the 
tar,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  re<l-hot  residue  from  adhering  to  the 
still,  would  cause   the  loss  of  the  coke,  aud  is  not  worthy  of 

rious  consideration. 

Hence  distilling  the  tar  up  to  pitch  in  the  ordinary  stills,  and 
distilling  the  pitch  in  separate  vessels,  either  charging  them  with 
it  in  the  solid  state,  or  running  it  while  still  liquid  into  the  pitch- 
oven,  cannot  be  avoided.  This  may  l>e  a  brickwork  muffle,  or 
ft  fire-clay  gas-retort,  or  an  iron  vessel  of  some  shape  or 
other. 

The  brick piich'Ovengf  which  were  formerly  sometimes  employed*, 
will  1)6  but  briefly  njentioned  here,  as  they  have  not  proved  practi- 
cally successful.     They  were  muffle-furnaces,  about  15  feet  long, 

feet  wide,  and  (5  feet  high  to  the  crowu  of  the  arch,  fired  by 
Eigzag  flues  running  underneath  the  eoncavc-shappd  furnace-bed. 
At  each  gable-end  there  was  a  working-liolc,  alniut  lialfwiiy  np, 
ilosed  during  the  process.  The  vapours  were  earned  away  by  a 
t-iron  pii>c,  90  feet  long,  and  were  condensed  by  air-cooling. 

sually  two  ovens  were  built  side  by  side,  each  was  cluirgcd  with 

tons  of  pitch,  the  doors  closed  with  metal  plates  fastened  like 
as-retort-covers  and  screwed  down.  The  fire  having  been  lighted 
revioualy,  volatile  products  were  soon  formed,  which  were  con- 


•  Figured  and  d&Kribod  iu  UoDriM  and  Ricliardaon'B  '  Chemical  Technology,' 
p.  541. 
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tlcnsed  in  the  coolingr-pipe  and  collected  in  a  tank.  The  oil 
coming  over  resembled  the  last  distillates  from  coal-tar;  the  fol- 
lowing portions  were  more  viscid,  very  dark  and  empyreuniHtic. 
After  about  twelve  hourSj  when  the  distLllatiun  was  nearly  finiiihed, 
lar^e  quantities  of  heavy  yellow  vapours  appeared,  condeosiu^ 
partly  to  a  very  thick  pasty  mass;  sometimes  they  yielded  a 
reddiBh-yellow  pulverulent  substance,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air  soon  tunied  soft  and  sticky,  and  contained  much  pyrene,  chry- 
sene,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  When  nothing  more  came  over,  I 
the  two  gable- end  doors  were  cautiously  opened  ;  the  vapours  in- 
side the  mufile  took  fire,  and  the  soot  adhering  to  the  sides  and 
the  arch  was  burnt.  The  dense  smoke  then  issuing  from  the  doors  | 
was  aspirated  by  a  vapour-hood  and  conveyed  to  a  chimney.  The 
cold  current  of  air  caused  the  layer  of  coke  on  the  furnaee-bcd  to 
crack  and  break  up  into  pieces,  the  attendant  using  iron  tools 
to  accelerate  the  process.  The  coke  was  drawn  out  red-hot  and 
quenched  with  water.  It  was  quite  honeycoml)ed,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  vapours  from  the  pnsty  mass.  The  heat  produceil  by  the 
burning  of  the  soot  kept  the  oven  red-hot,  so  that  very  little  fuel 
was  required  to  be  used  for  the  next  operation.  One  hundred 
parts  of  pitch  yielded  25  parts  of  oil,  which  could  be  mixed  with 
the  creosote  oil  or  sold  as  a  common  lubricant,  and  50  parts  of 
coke;  25  parts  were  lost.  But  these  were  maximum  yields;  in 
practice  very  much  pitch  was  lost  by  leaking  through  the  brickwork, 
and  hence  the  yield  was  smaller  than  from  the  iron  retorts. 

Of  newer  statements  upon  this  subject,  dating  after  the  invention 
of  alizarin,  we  shall  first  quote  a  report  made  by  Behrens*, 
upon  experiments  made  by  him  on  a  large  scale.  He  employed  a 
cast-iron  retort  in  the  shape  of  a  horizontal  box  13  feet  long, 
3  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  8  inches  high,  constructed  of  16 
flanged  plates,  bolted  together  and  joined  by  rust  cement.  The 
front  and  back  openings  were  closed  by  iron  doors,  and  luted  with 
lime-putty.  On  the  top  of  the  retort  there  was  a  man-hole  for 
charging  with  solid  pitch,  and  a  cock  for  charging  with  liquid 
pitch,  and  also  a  safety-valve  and  a  0-iuch  pipe  for  the  vapours. 
The  latter  was  connected  with  an  iron  box  provided  below  with  a 
swan  neck  pipe  to  run  oft'  any  liquid,  and  on  the  top  with  a  pi|>e  for 
carrying  uway  steam  and  unconduused  vapours  into  a  condensing- 
worm.     The  retort  was  set  on  a  flat  arch,  which  was  levelled  above 

♦  I^ingler'a  Journal,  ccviii.  p.  'SiX. 
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and  heated  from  below  by  a  fireplace  in  front;  at  the  back  the 
flame  divided  into  two  parts,  returned,  through  two  lower  flues  on 
each  side  of  the  retort,  to  the  front,  and  once  more,  througli  two 
upper  side  flues,  to  the  back.  At  first  a  little  water  comes  over, 
especially  with  clamp  pitch,  and  hence  cautious  firing  ia  necessary 
to  prevent  boiling  over.  But  as  soon  as  the  pitch  is  fairly  boihng, 
oily  matters  condenfie,  and  the  distillation  goes  on  rapidly  even 
with  moderate  firing,  so  tliat  3  tons  of  pitch  can  he  distilled 
in  3  or  4  hours  and  yield  14  or  15  cwt.  of  oils.  The  latter  are 
condensed  iu  two  fractious — the  first  as  anthracene  oil,  the  second 
as  lubricating-oils.  From  the  beginning,  wiih  these  arrive  water, 
gases  (especially  ammonia^  and  hydrogen),  benzene,  naphtha- 
lene, aud  volatile  oils  (of  pp.  gr.  0U7).  When  two  thirds  of  the 
oil  have  distilled,  the  formation  of  coke  commences ;  the  mass 
swells ;  aud  if  the  retort  has  been  fully  charged^  the  fire  must 
now  be  slackened. 

When  the  production  of  oil  Is  near  its  close,  the  more  volatile 
hydrocarbons  decrease,  but  there  is  even  more  steam  and  gases. 
At  last  there  comes  a  reddish-yellow  resinous  sublimate,  which 
gradually  ceases;  and  the  evolution  of  gases  ceases  also.  The 
retort  is  now  cHrcfnlly  opened,  and  the  gas  issuing  from  it  is 
lighted ;  otherwise  the  access  of  air  might  cause  an  explosion. 
There  were  obtained  : — 

Oils  containing  anthracene "j 

„  J,         chrjsene  and  pyreue    >- 27-30  per  cent. 

Sublimed  reddish-yellow  rosin  ) 

Coke 4S-52    „      „ 

Gases,  steam,  and  02  i»er  cent,  light  oils...  25-28  „  „ 
The  crude  anthracene  oil,  on  treatment  with  alkalies,  yieldf*d 
3  per  cent,  of  an  od  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  separated  again  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  on  distillation  gave  8  per  cent,  of  water,  then 
more  and  more  viscid  oils,  and,  above  360°,  a  transparent  wine- 
coloured  solid  mass;  a  little  carbou  remained  behind. 

The  following  appai-atus  of  Feniicr  and  Versmnnn  for  coking 
pitch  has  been  worked  on  a  large  scale.  The  tar  is  first  distilled  iu 
an  ordinary  wrought-iron  still;  that  shown  here  (A,  fig.  79)  is 
shaped  like  a  horizontal  boiler.     B  is  the  condenser  for  light  oils 


Watfton  Smiih  also  hfts  observed  tlio  evohuii.ti  of  ammciniain  the  cuking  of 
(Journ.  Chein.  Soc,  1884,  pp,  144-14rf). 
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and  creosote  nil.  "When  the  anthracene  oil  is  about  to  come  over, 
the  liquid  pitch  is  run,  while  still  hot,  into  a  aeries  of  cast-iron 
vessels  C  CC,  in  M-hieh  the  cokiuf?  is  effected.     It  passes  throujj;h 


I* 


tlic  cock  c,  the  main  pipe  D,  and  the  taps  d  dd,  into  each  of  th6^ 
pitch-stills.     Figs.  80  anil  81  give  details  of  the  latter.     They  are 
made  of  cast  iron,  and   arc  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  4  fcai 
8  iuclics  deep  (inside  measurement)  ;  it  is  alleged  that,  when  st 
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iu  the  way  indicated  in  the  diagram,  they  will   last  five  or  six 
years,  distilling  off  one  charge  of   1^  to  2  tons  of  pitch  every 


three  days — one  day  being  occupied  in  the  distlllationj  and  two 
more  in  the  wioling,  emptying,  and  recharging.  A  production  of 
lU  tons  of  pitch  per  day  therefore  requires  three  sets  of  six  cast-iron 
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pots  cacli  for  tlic  cokinp-opemtions.     flip  tbe  cast-iron  pitcL-stil 
A,  furnace;    cccc,  iliics;   d,  pitch-delivery  pipe;    d\  atoi>cock 
e,  condensing-tube  for  the  vapours  evolved ;  r'  e*  «*,  branch  pi 
delivering  condensed  liquors  to  the  tank  ;  /,  condensing-efaamYtcr 
//,  tank. 

The  vapours  evolved  are  condensed  solely  by  atmospheric  c<x)liii 
partly  in  the  tube  e^  partly  in  the  condensing-chamber  /.  The 
evolution  of  vapours  is  greatly  facilitated  by  creating  a  partial 
vacuum  in  the  pot  a  by  means  of  an  exhauster  or  blower  attached 
to  the  exit-pipe  of  the  chnmher  /;  but  no  advantage  is  derived  bj 
blowing  cither  hot  air  or  steam  through  the  pitch  (compare  jn  238)1 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  the  branch  tubes 
c*,  f",  e"  arc  successively  opened,  so  as  to  provide  as  short  and 
ready  a  passage  as  possible  for  the  escape  of  tlie  condensed  sub 
■tanccs  into  the  tank  ff.  This  is  essential ;  otherwise  the  rapo 
delivcrj'-pipe  e  is  apt  to  become  blocked  up  by  the  separation 
solid  uiattcr. 

The  distillate  of  315°-370°  C.  is,  according  to  Fenner  and 
Verbmann,  very  rich  in  anthracene,  but  little  naphthalene  or 
chryscne  are  present;  between  2fi(f  and  315"  the  naphthalene 
is  in  excess  ;  above  370^  anthracene  is  less  abundant,  chryseueaud 
other  bodies  of  higher  boiling-point  than  nnthraccuc  being  the 
main  constituents  of  the  distillate.  On  standing,  these  disitillatfS 
deposit  solid  matter,  from  which  rough  antliraccne  is  separated  by 
filtration,  wat-hing  witli  lighter  oils^  and  pressing,  a.s  Mill  he  de- 
scribed in  the  next  chapter. 

Tliii*  plant  may  also  be  used  for  the  distillation  of  pitch  purchased 
in  that  state  fur  the  extraction  of  authrawnie  from  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  ]iitch  is  broken  up  into  small  lumps  and,  preferably, 
mixed  with  ihU  arising  from  a  previous  distillation,  or  with  dry 
absorbent  ciirbonacrous  matter.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
frothing  and  the  blocking-up  of  the  vapour-delivery  tubes  on  first 
heating,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  pitch.  T 
patentees  state  that,  on  an  average,  2  per  cent,  of  anthracene 
thus  obtainable  from  ordinai'y  pitch.  As  ordinary  coal-tar  yiel 
about  0*5  per  cent,  of  rough  anthracene,  and  67  per  cent,  of  pit 
(this  laltcT  corresponding  to  1'33  anthracene  per  100  of  origi 
tar),  it  I'olUnvs  that  llu^  production  of  anlhiaccne  is  nearly  qiiai 
niph'd  when  the  tar  is  coked;  i.  e.,  all  together,  l'8o  per  ccut 
o'ntnincd  instead  of  05  per  ccut.,  if  the  above  statement  be  co 
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Unfortunately  "  pitch-anthracene"  has  been  found  ao  much 
contaminated  with  chrysene  &c.  that  the  alizariu-manufacturers 
cannot  very  well  purify  it,  and  will  not  work  with  it  at  any  prico. 
Several  lawsuits  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  and  tlic 
manufacture  of  pitch-anthracene  seems  to  have  been  given  up 
entirely  now.  It  could  liardly  be  otherwise,  as  tl»e  protluctiou  of 
dorinnry  anthracene  in  the  Unittd  Kingdom  alone  is  in  excess 
of  the  present  demand  of  the  wliole  world  (see  next  chapter). 
The  coke  left  behind  is  very  good  (see  below)  ;  and  the  oil 
from  which  the  anthracene  is  separated  is  a  good  lubricator; 
this  is  actually  the  only  opeaiug  for  the  pitch-oils  in  general, 
until  some  better  method  of  purifying  the  pitch-authraccne  be 
discovered. 

Watson  Smith  *  obtained  from  ordinary  hard  pitch  by  distilling, 
mixing  the  distillate  with  mother  oils  and  rcnlistilling,  no  more 
than  0*556  per  cent,  rough  authraceue  from  the  pitch,  or  0*33  from 
the  tar. 

The  proposal  of  E.  Kopp  (p,  237)  might  be  referred  to  this 
chapter  idso. 

It  is  asserted  that  since  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the  last 
stage  of  tar-distilling  all  the  anthracene  is  taken  out  of  the  pitch, 
and  that  it  is  thus  from  the  outset  impossible  to  work  the  pitch 
for  anthracene,  as  there  is  none  in  it;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
direct  proof  for  this  opinion,  and  do  not  share  it. 

The  coke  obtained  by  distilling  pitch  is  very  good  if  properly 
made,  but  only  in  that  ease.  This  matter  lias  been  treated  in 
detail  by  Behrcns  (/or.  cit.).  The  quality  of  ihc  coke  depends 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been  made,  and  upon  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  exposed  to  that  tempera- 
ture. If  both  are  insufficient,  a  dull,  blackish,  compact  mtisa  is 
obtained,  with  but  few  cracks.  On  opening  the  retort  this  coke 
takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  luminous  llame  issuing  tltrough  the 
cracks  of  the  mass.  Even  though  the  coking  is  somewhat  pro- 
moted by  such  burning  out,  and  the  cracks  are  widened  with  a 
crowbar,  the  quality  of  the  product  is  very  inferior,  owing  to  all 
pitch-coke,  except  the  very  hard-burnt  kind,  crundding  to  dust 
in  the   fire.      Hence   coke  that  is  only    burnt   out   afterwaixls 
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poRsesiics  but  very  little  cohesion  ;  and  as  it  strongly  adheres 
the  sides  of  the  retortj  much  dust  is  produced  in  breaking  it 
and  getting  it  out.     Coke  not  ignited,  having  been  quench* 
with  water,  must    from  time  to  time  be    drenched   with   water 
again,  as  otherwise  it  easily  takes  fire.     In  order  to  make  harj^ 
coke,  the  temperature  inside  the  retort,  when  the  red  vapouijl 
indicating  the  end  of  the  distillation   have  disappeared,  must  be 
brought  to  a  bright  red  heat ;  and  this  should  be  kept  up  for  eight 
hours  at  least.     Thus  a  complete  operation  lasts  about  24  hours. 
Hard-burnt  coke  adheres  but  lit/le  to  the  sides  of  the  rctoi 
possesses  great  cohesion,  and  consists  of  prismatic  columnar  piect 
which  can  be  got  out  of  the  retort  almost  without  using  a  crowbi 
After  being  once  quenched  it  does  not  take  fire  again.     It  is  ligh! 
grey,  very  dense,  and  does   not  crumble  iu  the  fire.     Bchrcns 
made  some  experiments  with  such  coke  in  EngUi^h  iron.work^| 
with  the  following  results.     No  success  was  attained  in  employin^^ 
it   for  melting  cast  iron  in   cupolas  in   lieu   nf  charcoal,  or  for 
refining  wrought  iron  on  hearths  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  slag  was 
not  easily  separated   from   the  iron.     But  hard  pitch-coke  is  vcrv 
good   for  refining   pig-iron  in   the  English  way,  which  is  usually 
done  by  gas-coke;  the  refined  pig  aflrrwunls  yielded  very  good 
wrought  iron  on  puddling.     This  coke  is  also  very  well  adapted^ 
for  fusion  processes  in  crucibles.  ^^ 

According  to  Staveley*,  pitch-coke  contains  only  0*11-0*12  per 
cent,  sulphur  and  2'43-2'50  per  cent,  ashes ;  it  does  not  crumble 
even  when  exposed  for  mouths  in  the  open  air,  as  there  is  no 
sulphide  of  iron  in  it;  and  it  surpasses  even  the  best  Durham  coke 
in  hardness,  density,  heatiug-power,  and  strength  to  sustain  heavy 
loads. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar 
pitch,  which  prevents  this  o[»eration  from  beiug  very  extensively 
carried  out,  is  that  of  finding  a  suitable  material  for  the  retorts. 
Brick  muffle-furnaces  leak  too  much;  fireclay  retorts  require  too 
muck  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  pitch  worked  up;  cast 
iron  is  quickly  destroyed  by  the  heat  and  the  pitch,  although 
Fenncr  and  Vcrsniann  assert  the  contrary  respecting  their  coq^^ 
struction  figured  above.  ^^ 

Cyrus  M.  Warren  (German  patent  No.  12933,  July  16,  1880) 
*  Clieoj.  News,  xliii.  p.  22d. 
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proposes  distilliug  tar  as  usual  down  to  hard  pitch,  then  ruaning 
into  the  still  whilst  hut  residues  from  pctruleum-refiiiing,  aud 
distilling  off  once  more  aa  mucli  of  the  oils  aa  corrcspotida  to 
the  weight  of  the  petroleum-residues.  From  this  oil  aiitlu*a- 
ccne  separates,  together  with  parailiu,  which  latter  is  removed 
by  hot-pres#iDg.  (It  is  doubtful  whether  this  plan  will  furuish 
very  saleable  authracenc  ;  nothing  is  more  dreaded  by  the 
manufacturers  of  alizarin  than  the  presence  of  paratHu  in  their 
anthracene.) 

More  rational  would  appear  tlie  proposal  oFWischiu  (Kngl.  pat, 
1980,  1880),  to  add  gradually,  at  the  lust  stage  of  tar-distillation, 
heavy  coal-tar  oil,  preferably  heated  beforehand,  whose  vapoura 
carry  away  the  anthracene  without  injuring  the  quality  of  the 
pitch. 

An  attempt  made  by  Behrcns  (loc.  cit.)  to  employ  the  pitch  in 
gas-makin(f,  by  meUiug  it  and  running  it  through  a  bright-red 
iron  tube,  yielded,  ou  an  average,  for  1  kilog.  pitch,  250  litres  of 
gas,  but  almost  devoid  of  illuraitiating-powcr.  It  consists  mainly 
of  hydrogen,  and  contains  some  sulphur,  aud  would  therefore  be 
hardly  of  any  value  in  gas-making. 

Balfour  aud  Lane  (B.  P.  12721,  1886)  add  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  of  soft  pitch  to  the  coal  used  iu  the  manufacture  i>f  illumi- 
nating-gas, in  order  to  get  more  and  better  g.iSj  richer  iu  benzene, 
and  denser  coke,  containing  little  sulphur.  The  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  gas  would  seem  to  be  very  doubtful. 

Wien  pitch  cannot  be  utilized  iu  any  other  manner,  it  cau  bo 
bulged  to  lampblack.  The  furuaces  and  eondeusiug-ehambera  for 
this  purpose  are  similar  to  those  described  on  p.  1G5  for  burning 
tar.  Only,  as  the  pitch  is  solid,  it  must  from  time  to  time  be 
tlirowu  n[K)n  the  red-hot  iron  plates  on  which  it  is  to  be  burnt. 
No  doubt  a  vessel  might  be  fixed  above  this,  where  the  pitch 
would  Ije  melted  by  the  combustion  goiug  on  below,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  run  out  continuously  by  means  of  a  valve  in 
the  bottom.  According  to  Thenius  500  kilog.  of  pitch  yield  200 
of  different  descriptions  of  lampblack,  aud  200  kilog.  of  coked 
residue,  which  is  knocked  off  with  hammer  aud  crowbar  aud  used 
aa  fuel.  Along  with  pitch  any  dry  alkaline  residues  from  purifying 
the  tar-oils  may  be  burned  ;  but  usually  none  are  obtained,  as 
the  alkali  is  employed  in  aqueous  solution. 
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Te»iifig  of  Pitch, 
Pitch  is  usually  tested  for  its  softening  or  mcltiug-poiat. 


Soft  pitch  (brat  gras)  softciw  at    40*^,  melts  at 
Moderately  hard  pitch       ,,  C0°,        „ 

Hard  pitch  {brai  sec)  „  100°,        „ 


6(f, 
15Cf-200^. 


A  practical  test  is  kueadiu^;  a  sample  between  the  teeth.  If 
this  can  be  done  easily,  the  pitch  is  soft ;  if  with  more  ditticuity, 
it  is  moderately  hard  ;  and  if  it  is  crushed  to  powder,  it  is  hard. 
Soft  pitch  is  more  shiuin'^  and  black  than  the  very  hard  pitch, 
which  verges  upon  grey  and  has  less  lustre.  Sometimes  the  latter 
is  even  a  little  porous  ;  if  it  is  more  so,  it  is  partly  coked  anil 
cannot  be  used  for  patent  fuel.  The  specific  gravity  of  hard  pitch 
is  about  1*3. 

A  test  for  soft  pitch,  to  sec  whether  it  is  suitable  for  patent  fuel, 
is  dipping  a  piece  of  about  4  inches  length  and  i  inch  diameter 
for  2  minutes  in  water  of  G0°;  when  taken  out  it  ouglit  to  fn-'ud 
without  lireaking.  For  harder  descriptions  water  of  70"  is  taken  : 
ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  required  that  pitch  should 
easily  twist  at  oS*^. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Holmes,  of  Messrs.  Burt,  Boulton^ 
and  Haywood,  for  the  following  notes  on  a  method  for  testing 
pitch  (Kofteniug"  and  fusiiig-polnt)  : — 

'•  Several  pieces*  of  pitch  are  taken  from  different  parts  of 
sample  and  cut  to  the  size  of  a  lialf-inch  cube.     These  cubes 
then   fixed  ou  jtietal  wires  by  heating  the  ends  of  the  wires  and 
pressing  them  into  the  pieces  of  pitch,  whieh  are  then  suspended 
in  a  vessel  containing  about  500  cub.  ceutim.  of  water  heated  byM 
any  convcniriit  means,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  5°  C.  per  minute,  as 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  water  with  the  bulb 
about  l^  to  2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  ■ 

"  The  cubes  are  suspended  on  a  level  with  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer.    As  the  temjieruture  rises  the  pieces  of  pitch  are  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  and  twisted  or  squeezed  with  the  fingci 
and  the  temi)erature  noted  at  which   they  assume   the  foUo^nnj 
conditions  : — 

(1)  Readily  twisting  or  soft. 

(2)  Verv  soft 

(3)  Fusc-d. 
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(1)  The  twisting-poiut  is  whcu  the  pitch  can  be  easily  twisted 

round  several  times. 

(2)  Very  soft,  when  it  yields  to  a  very  ILglu  pressure  of  the 

fiugcn*. 

(3)  Fu-slou,  whcu  the  pitch  melts  off  the  wire." 

More  accurate  results  arc  obtaiued  by  the  foilowiuf;  contrivance 
(originated  in  France,  and  also  communicated   by  \fr.  IIoIiurs). 
The  tin  cylinder,  fig.  82,  contains  a  horizontal  partitiuu,  in  which 
live    tulKvs    are    inserted,    closed   at    the 
bottom.      The    central    tu))e    serves    for  Fi|r.  82. 

introducing  a  thermometer,  the  other  four 
tubes  arc  filled  with  grouud-up  and  sifted 
pitch.  The  sifting  must  remove  both  the 
coarse  particles  and  the  du.st.  The  pitch- 
powder  is  weighted  by  au  iron  diak 
attached  to  a  pin  of  definite  weight,  the 
perforations  in  the  top-cover  serving  as 
guides  fur  the  pins  and  the  thermometer. 
The  cylinder  is  now  filled  with  water  a 
ittlc  alK>ve  the  tops  of  the  tubes,  and  is 
heatcnl  over  a  lamp  till  the  disks  sink  down 
into  the  melted  pitch,  tlie  temperature 
being  noted  at  that  point. 

Sometimes  the  mdaiik  matter  {*^  bitu. 
men")  iu  pitch  is  estimated.  This  is  best  done  in  the  way  usual 
for  testing  bitumiuous  coal  for  the  yield  of  coke,  viz.  by  heating 
My  1  gram  of  finely  powdered  pitch  in  a  platinum  crucible  of  IJ^ 
to  IJ  inch  height,  with  the  lid  on,  by  means  of  a  good  Biiiisen 
burner,  first  gently,  till  no  more  smoke  and  fiamcs  issue  bLtwucn 
the  crucible  and  its  lid,  then  as  strongly  as  the  burner  wilt  permit. 
The  operation  should  last' about  twenty  minutes.  The  crucible  is 
placed  iu  a  desiccator  and  the  coke  is  weighed  after  cooling ;  it 
amounts  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  pitch. 

In  order  to  estimate /ixef/  carbon  (coke-dust)  in  pitch,  it  is  suc- 
ceswively  treated  with  hot  benzene,  carbon  disulphide,  and  alcohol, 
and  this  treatment  is  once  more  repeated.  The  operation  is  cou- 
Tcniently  carried  out  by  means  of  a  Suxhlet's  extracting-apparatns. 
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AlfTHKACEiVE  OIL. 


Anthracene  oil  (greeu  oilj  greeu  grease,  red  oil)  consists  of  the 
highest-boiling  portions  of  coal-tar,  starting  from  the  point  at 
which  the  oils  begin  to  separate  solids  again  (i.  e.  when  the  ther- 
mometer shows  about  270^  C.  in  the  vapour)  to  the  end  of  the 
distillation.  It  contains  essentially  tlie  following  bodies — naph- 
thalene, methyliiaphthalene,  anthracene,  phenantiirene,  acenaph- 
thene,  diphenyl,  mcthylauthraceuc,  pyrene,  chryscne,  retene, 
fluorene,  liuorauthcue,  chrysogeu,  beuzerythreue,  carbazol, 
acridinc;  but  along  with  these  substances,  all  of  which  (except 
metliy] naphthalene)  are  solid  and  partly  only  fuse  at  a  high 
temperature,  there  is  a  mixture  of  Ucpiid,  high-boiling  oils  of  which 
we  know  as  yet  next  to  nothing.  Substances  containing  oxygen 
(phenols  of  high  boiling-point)  are  also  present ;  of  these  a  and  ^ 
naphthol  have  been  distinctly  proved  to  exist  in  coal-tar.  The 
whole  forms  a  mass  rather  thinner  than  butter,  with  crystalline 
grains  or  scales  mixed  in,  of  greenish-yellow  colour. 

The  working-up  of  anthracene  oil  consists  essentially  in  the 
separation  of  the  solid  hydrocarbons  from  the  liquid  ones  by  cooling 
and  pressing.  The  latter  go  back  to  the  heavy  oil,  of  which  the 
anthracene  oil  was  the  last  fraction ;  or  they  are  employed  aa 
lubricants,  or  are  redistilled.  The  solid  portion  is  either  sold  a^i 
rough  anthracene  or  is  further  purified  by  '*  washing." 

Simple  as  the  process  of  making  rough  anthracene  looks,  the 
different  ways  in  which  it  is  carried  out  make  great  differences  ' 
the  yields  o£  anthracene,  which,  from  the  high  price  of  this  artich 
very  much  affect  the  profits  of  tar-distilliug. 
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The  anthracene  oils  are  aometimcs  separated  in  two  fractions, 
apparently  "without  much  advantage.  They  are  first  allowed  to 
rest  for  some  time,  bu  as  to  cool  aud  deposit  the  crystallizable 
sabstaaces.  Even  ia  summer  three  to  five  days  sbould  suffice ; 
but  at  some  works  a  fortnight  is  allowed.  In  any  case  much 
anthracene  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid  uils^  which  are  therefore 
often  redistilled  in  order  to  obtain  more.  Cooling  by  means  of 
refrigeratiug  machines  hasteus  and  completes  the  crystallization ; 
but  a-s  it  also  renders  tlie  mother  oils  very  viscid,  artitieiul  cooling 
would  seem  adapted  only  for  the  hot  season.     The  cooling  is  best 

Fig.  83/ 


done  in  shallow  iron  paas^  not  above  18  inches  deep;  where 
space  is  an  object,  several  such  may  be  mounted  on  the  top  of 
one  another. 
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Wlion   tbc  crystallization  is  complete,   the   pasty  mass,  testiag 
about  10  per  ccut.  of  pure  anthracene^  is  forced  by  air-pre53ure 
into  filters  made  of  strong   bagging.      Even  in   this   there   are 
diffnrcnres;  and  in  1880  I  found  at  some,  even  very  large  wark« 
long   rows   of    bag- filters   of   the   old   shape,    in    which    the    oil 
slowly   drains   off.      Much   bettor  is  the    following    plan,   often 
followed  by  English  tar-distillers,  the  apparatus  forming  a  rough 
kind  of  tiiter-press.     A  force-pump,  or  compressed  air,  forces  the 
paste  into  a  4-inch  main-pipe  a  (fig.  83),  from  which  branch  otf 
number  of  1-inch  T-pieccs  6  b.     Over  their  fianged  cud*  sacks,  c 
maile  of  strong  bagging,  are  tied  with  string-     Tiic  sacks  arc  op 
below,  but  are  at  first  tied  up  there  also.     When  filled  they  a 
about  I  foot  in  diameter  and  4  or  5  ftxit  long.     They  hang  over 
tank  for  receiving  the  oil  draining  off.     When  the  forcing  appa- 
ratus is  set  in  motion,  the  sacks  are  fille<l  with  the  anthracene-oil 
piistc,  of  which  tlie   liquid  portion  at  once  begins  to   drain  t 
This  goes  on  slowly,  as  the  oils  are  viscid ;  but  by  increasing  1 
pressurCj  until  the  gauge  shows  at  ]ast  1  atmosphere  ovcr-prcssu 


Fig.  84. 


the  draining  is  made  much  more  speedy  and  complete,  so  that  the 
contents   of    the    sacks   become  nearly    dry.      Certainly    some 
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considerable  quantity  of  the  finer  crystals  is  forcea  throuf^h  the 
hagginj;  alung  with  tlio  oils  ;  therefore  the  latter  must  be  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  dcptjsit  pressetl  ajjaiu.  Wlicn,  in  spite  of 
pressure,  notliing  more  runs  out,  the  sacks  arc  emptied.  For 
this  purjHJse  a  small  carria;^e, //,  is  ruji  on  a  line  of  rails  underneath 
each  sjtck  in  turn ;  the  lower  string  is  untied,  and  the  falling-out 
of  the  contents  assisted  by  knoekinj^:  upon  the  sack.  The  rough 
anthracene  tlius  otitainetl  usually  contains  12,  or  at  most  lo,  per 
cent,  anthracene  by  Luck^s  test. 

Much  more  thorough  ami  cleanly  is  the  action  of  fitter-presses, 

Tig.  85. 


of  which  there  is  now  »|nite  a  number  of  systems.  That  of  Danek 
(manufactured  by  Dchnc,  at  llalle)  is  represented  in  figs.  84  and 
Ho.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  here  details  about  the  construc- 
ti<m  and  treatment  of  filler-presses,  always  obtainable  from  the 
makers.  The  German  works  visited  by  me  did  not  get  more 
than  12  per  cent,  anihraccno  even  with  them  ;  at  a  Dutch  works 
15  to  18  per  cent,  was  obtained. 

Centrifut^al  machines  are  also  employed^  and  are  said  to  answer, 
especially  for  thicker  oils.  At  a  German  works  it  was  asserted 
that  IG  or  17  per  cent.  authi*accne  was  obtained  with  these,  which 
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is  not  easy  to  understandj  since  usually  presses  act  better  than 
centrifugal  machines. 

Now  follows,  in  any  case,  pressing  the  product  by  hydraulic 
preaseSj  either  vertical  or  horizontal.  Vertical  presses  (fig.  8C)  are 
most  usual ;  they  are  just  like  those  employed  at  beetroot-sugar 
works.  The  rough  anthracene  is  put  into  cloths  and  so  exposed  to 
a  gradually  rising  pressure,  at  last  up  to  300  atmospheres,  till 
nothing  more  runs  off.  Sometimes,  especially  if  the  first  draining 
has  been  effected  in  bag-filters  only,  the  first  pressing  is  done 
cold;  and  at  one  of  the  works  visited  by  me  they  asserted  getting 
up  to  30  or  32  per  cent,  autliracene  by  mere  cold-pressing.  But 
mostly  that  strength  is  only  attained  by  heating  the  oils,  to  make 
them  more  liquid  and  to  melt  the  naphthalene.  The  application  of 
heat  takes  place  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  oil  is  warmed 
before  pressing,  in  a  pan  with  dou[>lc  bottom,  by  means  of  steam, 
and  is  then  pressed  in  an  ordinary  hydraulic  press.  Tbis  process 
will  hardly  yield  such  uniform  results  as  real  hot-pressing,  especially 
in  winter.  In  one  factory,  wltere  the  author  saw  this  process  at 
work,  they  came  up  to  35  per  cent.  In  Knglaiid  the  presses  are 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  jacket,  and  steam  is  passed  in  during  this 
operation.  This  i)roeess  is  not  very  cleanly ;  and  the  redistillation 
of  the  pressed  oils  is  made  more  troublesome  by  the  admixture  of 
liquefied  steam.  Par  the  best,  although  more  costly  lo  ereet,  are 
presses  like  those  used  in  the  stcarine-manufacture,  whose  hollow 
plates  arc  heated  by  steam.  The  form  shown  here  (fig.  87,  p.  302), 
of  tlie  horizontal  shape  generally  used  at  stenrine  works,  is  that 
employed  at  most  German  and  Dutch  tar-works.  This  kind  of 
press  is  very  efficient  indeed,  but  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  charge 
and  discharge.  Much  more  convenient  is  a  press  which  I  saw 
at  a  large  English  tar-works.  It  is  a  vertical  press,  each  plate 
being  hollow,  and  heated  by  a  steam-pipe  joined  to  it  hy  a  steam- 
tight  socket,  just  like  the  plates  in  the  horizontal  presses.  Each 
plate  is  at  either  side  provided  with  a  pin,  sliding  in  slanting  grooves 
worked  in  the  sides  of  the  perpendicular  framework.  On  the  rising 
of  the  ram  the  plates  are  all  raised,  aud  are  ultimately  subjected  to 
as  much  pressure  as  is  desired.  But  when  the  ram  descends,  each 
plate  is  stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  next  by  the  pins  being 
caught  and  stopped,  so  that  ultimately  the  plates  ap[>car  fixed  at 
ef|Ual  iutervals,  leaving  spaces  between  for  introducing  the  clotbs 
filled  with  crude  anthracene. 
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u  many  cases  presses  with  stcfini-lieatpti  jilates  must  be  deriiledly 
superior  to  those  with  »ulid  plates,  heated  mereiy  by  a  woodeu 
m-jaekct  surrounding  the  whole  press. 
At  most  works  the  anthracene  turned  out  by  liot-pre»sing  only 
comes  up  to  about  30  to  33  per  cent,  hi  winter,  and  33  to  30  per 
cent,  in  summer.  At  one  German  works  1  was,  however,  credibly 
informed  that  they  got  up  to  50  or  even  52  per  cent.,  with- 
out any  washing   with  uuphthaj   by   three   successive   pressings, 
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naTDcly,  12  per  cent,  by  the  filter-press,  32  per  cent,  by  the  coUl 
hydraulic  press,  and  50  to  52  per  cent,  by  the  horizontal  steam- 
heated  press. 

Such  M'ork  isj  however,  decidedly  exceptional.  The  gp-eat  ma- 
jority of  tar-works  obtain  such  rich  anthracene  only  by  washiru/t 
I.  tf.  treating  with  solvents  of  the  impurities.  As  such,  carlxjn 
bisulphide  and  alcohol  have  been  thought  of,  but  have  hardly  ever 
been  employed,  on  account  of  their  cost,  their  volatility,  and  tbe 
danger  of  fire.  Very  generally  the  "  solvent  naphtha  "  which  is  got 
on  rectifying  the  light  tar-oils,  and  essentially  consists  of  xylenes, 
pseudocumene,  and  mesitylenc,  is  employed.  It  distils  between  120° 
and  l*JO,  a»we  shall  see  in  detail  in  Chapter  XI.  In  this  naphtha 
esi)ecially  phenauthrcne  is  tnueh  more  soluble  than  antliraccue. 
In  England  petroleum  spirit  of  not  more  than  \}if  bf>iling:-point 
is  frequently  usedj  that  boiling  at  100°  dissolves  too  much  an- 
thracene.     Creosote  oil  is  also  sometimes  employed,  as  we  shall  sec. 

Before  washing,  the  rough  antliraccue  cake  must  be  ground  up 
into  fine  powder,  which  must  also  be  done  for  sale.  Thcgriuding 
is  effected  by  any  sort  of  machine,  such  as  horizontal  mills,  edge- 
runners,  studded  rollers,  Curr's  disintegrators,  &e.  Tlie  |>owder  is 
usually  stirred  up  with  the  naphtha  in  tight  iron  boilers,  vertical 
or  horizontal,  fitted  with  a  niccbauieul  agitator  and  with  a  steam- 
jacket  or  an  interior  atcam-coil.     This  is  done  for  several  hours, 


ille  heat  being  applied  ;  aud  the  whole  is  then  tuivcd  oy  ^.om- 
prpssed  air  into  a  Hlter,  consisting  of  an  iron  box  with  an  inner 
jicrforated  false  bottom,  covered  with  caiivns,  where  the  solution  is 
separated  from  the  solid  parts,  the  separation  being  much  aided  by 
tiic  air-pressure.  To  avoid  danger  of  fire,  the  filters,  the  tanks  for 
receiving  the  oils,  &e.  must  not  comnnniicate  wiUi  the  outer  air. 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  employ  an  arrangement  sketched  in 
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fig,  88  :  a  IS  the  dissolving-boiler  witb  its  agitator ;  b,  the  filter, 
the  manhole  c  for  rcitioviug  the  anthracene;    rf,  the  vessel  for' 
receiving  the  solution  of  the  impurities  in  naphtha ;  e,  an  air-pump, 
aspirating  the  air  from  d  and  forcing  it  into  a.     Tlina  the  whole  of 
the  paste  is  forced  through  the  pipe  /  into  the  filter  b,  and  the 
solution  through  it  into  d.     In  this  way  there  is  always  the  same 
quantity  of   air  circulating,  and  a  loss  of  naphtha  is  avoided 
much  as  possible.     Or  else  the  mass  may  be  treated  in  a  ccutri 
fugal  machine. 

The  once-used  naphtha  is  always  recovered,  except  the  inevitable 
loss,  by  distilling  the  solution.    The  rff*it/ue remaining  in  thestill — 1^^ 
consisting  mainly  of  phenanthrcue,  along  with  some  anthracen^H 
methylantliracene,  naphthalene,  phenol,  and  unknown  liquid  lubri- 
catiug-oils — is  mostly  not  used  for  any  thing  except  burning  to 
make  lampblack  (p.  165),  for  which  it  is  very  suitable;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  water  remaius  mixed  witli  it.      From  this 
residue,  as  well  as  from  other  jjroducts  of  coal-tar  distilling, /;Mrtf 
phenunthrene  might  be  produced  in  large  quantities,  if  this  substanodjfl 
ever  became  the  starting-point  for  other  useful  products ;  at  the 
present  time  it  has  practically  no  commercial  value. 

Some  authracene-rcfiners  recover^  by  fractional  crystallizatioi 
the  anthracene,  of  which  there  is  sometimes  as  much  as  8  per  ceut! 
iu  these  residues;   but  the  majority  seem  to  think  tliis  process  to©' 
expensive,  especially  as  this  anthracene  is  always  contaminated  with 
methylanthracene. 

The  process  carried  out  at  one  of  the  largest  English  tar- works 
is  as  follows  : — ^Thc  hot-pressed  anthracene  is  grouud  up,  and  ifl^| 
well  mixed  in  a  closed  machine  with  hot  solvent  naphtha,  atatcm-^^ 
peraturc  of  77°  C,     The  mixture  ia  allowed  to  cool  down  to2FC., 
and  ia  now  submitted  to  strong  hydraulic  pressing.     In  order  l< 
avoid  escapes  and  danger  of  fire,  the  prcsa  is  enclosed  in  a  casing.' 
The  press-cakes  are  heated  in  a  3-ton  still  up  to  the  melting-point 
of  anthracene,  the  vapours  being  condensed  in  a  small  worm;  and 
the  melted  anthracene  is  run  out  and  solidified  in  iron  boxes.    The 
solution  running  out  of  the  hydraulic  presses  is  distilled  in  ordinary 
light-oil  stills,  and  the  distilled  naplitha  is  used  over  again  for 
washing  anthracene.      The  residue  remaining  iu  the  still  is  first 
treated  for  the  extraction  of  some  anthracene,  by  a  process  said  to 
be  quite  a  simple  oae^  and  ia  then  either  burned  or  worked  iuto 
the  creosote  oil. 
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The  washing  with  naphtha  yields  a  product  of  at  least  4-5  or  50, 
with  proper  care  upwards  of  50  per  cent. ;  the  highest  reliabk 
ount  given  is  70  per  cent.,  and  refers  to  the  above-mentioned 
article  tliat  had  been  previously  brought  to  50  per  cent,  by  three 
pressings.  At  some  Eu::^]i8h  worksj  a  few  years  ago,  they  proposed 
to  get  up  to  85  percent.,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  was  never  done 
on  &  commercial  scale  for  any  length  of  time  (sec  below).  On  the 
other  hand,  some  makers  only  get  at  most  30  or  10  per  cent.,  by 
treating  the  rough  anthracene,  merely  purified  in  the  centrifugal 
machine  or  filter-press,  with  naphtha  and  tlien  submitting  it  to 
hydraulic  pressure.  Hence  the  former  process  seems  more  rational 
than  the  latter. 

At  one  of  the  largest  English  works  they  wash  first  with  crude 
solvent  naphtha   (i.  e.  the  second  distillate  of  the  IJ^ht-oil  still) 
as  much  as  5C  or  GO  per  cent,  is  eaid  to  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

Parkin*  prefers  washing  with  petroleum  spirit,  boiling  between 
7(f  and  100"  C,  which  dissolves  less  anthracene  thaii  coal-tar  oils, 
[  and  yet  removes  the  impurities  sutticicntly.  Coal-naphtha  some- 
times dis6olvcs  7  or  8  per  cent,  by  Wfiglit  of  anthracene^  which 
is  difficult  to  recover.  Carbazol  is  not  retuoveil  hy  any  solvent. 
I  The  following  table  shows  the  solubilities  of  anthracene  and  some 
other  bodies : — 

L  Fetroloum  dpirtt, 

I  B.p.  70-100» 

^^m  Anthracene 0*115 

^B  Phenanthrene 3*206 

^H  Carbazol 0016 

^^B  Dichloranthraeenc   0*137 

^^f  Anthraquiuoue   ...   0^013 

Creosote  oil  is  also  employed  for  washing  anthracene.  Some 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  proper  reagent  for  this  purpose,  as  it  dissolves 
more  anthracene  than  phenanthrene  &c. ;  but  this  must  be  erro- 
neous, at  all  events  with  proper  manipulation,  since  several  tar- 
distillers  employ  creosote  oil  with  great  advantage,  aud  some  even 
believe  this  to  be  a  valuable  secret.  In  this  way  40  per  cent, 
anthracene  can  be  obtained  by  the  following  process,  which  I 
have  seen  carried  out  with  great  success  : — The  first  crude  crystals, 
testing,  say,  10  per  cent,  pure  anthracene,  after  draining,  are 
mixed  with  au  excess  of  creosote  oil  at  a  temperature  of  SO"". 
•  Wafer's  Juhreib.  1870,  p.  1008. 
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The  mixing  being  quite  complete,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool 
to  4>0°f  and  tlie  crystuls  thrn  obtaiued  are  subjeeted  to  hot  pressure? 
when   they  will  yield  'K)  per  cent,   anthracene,  the  creosote  oil 
having  dissolved  tut*  more  of  the  impurities  than  of  real  authracenal 
The  tepid  mother  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  down  to  25°,  and  thus^" 
secoud  crop  of  poorer  anthracene  crystals  is  obtained ;  and  n  third 
quality  is  got  by  allowing  the  second  mother  liquor  to  cool   down 
to  the  ordinary  temperature.     The  second  product  is  put  into  th^_ 
stilt,  where  tho  press-oil  is  distilled  once  more   (see  p.  30S))  ;  tb^f 
third  product  is  treated  along  with  fresh  crude  10-per-ceut.  anthra- 
cene. 

At  another  tar-works  the  process  is  as  follows : — The  rouj 
antbraceno  is  first  passed  through  a  filter-press,  and  tlien  through 
an  hydruulic  press  enclosed  in  a  ateam-casing.     It  is  now  wash 
with  creosote  oil  in  a  steam-jacketed  pan,  with  very  well-design 
horizontal  agitating-gear,   which  thoroughly  mixes   up   the  wa 
liquid  with  tlie  ci-ystais.     The  mass  is  now  filtered  with  the  assisi 
mice  of  8  vacuum,  the  same  air  circulating  over  and  over  again^as 
1   harl  already   pro[»osed  in  18H()  (comp.  p.  30i,  fig.  88),     Ti 
anthracene  thus  gets  up  to  Ih  per  cent. 

It  is  especially  contended  that  the  washing  with  creosote 
removes  that  most  disagreeable  impurity  in  anthnicene,  \\z. paraffin, 
which  ditt'crs  from  ordinary  jiaiatlin  by  fusing  at  a  much  higher 
temperature^  and  is  little  soluble  in  either  petroleum  spirit  or 
uaiihthu.  But  little  of  it  suffices  for  disturbing  the  filtrations 
necessary  Ju  tlic  subsequent  operations ;  it  resists  pretty  completely 
all  the  chemical  processes  to  which  anthracene  and  authraquinoiie 
are  subjected,  and  as  it  melts  during  tho  process  of  oxidizing  the 
autliracenc  to  anthriu|uinonc,  it  is  very  troublesome.  It  has  been 
stated  *  that  the  parafiins  can  lie  removed  by  dissolving  the  crudf 
anthracene  in  a  steam-jacketed  vessel  in  IS  parts  by  weight  of 
creosote  oil  distilling  between  220^  and  .TiO°,  and  previously  freed 
from  phenols  by  washing  with  caustic  soda.  The  solution  isstirrtid 
till  cold,  the  cooling  being  promoted  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  the 
magma  is  pressed  in  a  filter-press.  The  anthracene  thus  gets  np 
from  28  to  30  or  40  per  cent,  by  Luck's  test ;  but  it  is  often  iicrf 
quite  free  from  paraffin. 

Owing  to  the  great  danger  of  fire,  the  washing  of  anthracene  and 

•  Fi»cUei-'8  (Wagner's)  Jafiroab.  1870.  p.  4iW. 
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llie  recovery  of  the  naphtha  ought  to  be  {lerformed  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  erections,  and  not  in  vcrj'  large  apparatus. 

The  purification  of  anthracene  by  washiiif^  is  frequently  carried 
out,  not  at  the  tar-works,  but  by  special  anthracene-refiuers  or  at 
the  alizarin- works.  The  latter  does  not  seem  very  rational— first, 
because  this  operation  is  much  more  in  the  style  of  tar-di»tilliug 
than  in  that  of  colour-making,  involving  as  it  docs  the  daufjcr  of 
contamination  and  oF  fire  frir  those  expt?nsive  prod i u'ts ;  secondly, 
because  the  tar-dlstiller  can  manufacture  aud  recover  the  naphtha 
more  cheaply  than  the  colour-manufacturer. 

A  peculiar  anthracene-purit"yiii{j  process  was  carried  out  for  some 
time  at  Perkin^s  alizarin-works,  and  coinniuuicated  under  the  seal 
of  deep  secrecy  to  one  of  the  largest  German  works.  The  secret 
was  even  kept  for  years  after  the  process  had  been  proved  to  be 
unsuitable  and  had  been  given  up.  It  is  now  known  of  what  it 
consisted*.  Anthracene  is  mixed  with  caustic potanh  aud  a  little 
lime,  and  is  distilleil  out  of  cast-iron  gas-rctorls,  or  wrouf^ht-iron 
retorts,  >4  feet  wide  by  7  feet  long,  heated  by  flues  below  the  bottom 
aud  along  the  side,  and  protected  at  tlie  bottom  a^ain^it  the  direct 
action  of  the  fire  by  fireclay  slabs.  These  are  connected  by  iron 
elbow-tubes  with  shallow  iron  boxes,  iu  which  the  distilling  anthra- 
cene condenses  M*ithout  i'nrthcr  cooling.  The  covei*s  of  these  boxes 
arc  put  on  loosely,  so  that  the  gases  evolved  at  the  same  time  cau 
escape,  aud  cau  even  take  fire  without  doing  any  harm.  Caustic 
»oda  cannot  be  employed,  bccauseits  fusing-point  is  too  high  ;  and 
aa  tliat  of  caustic  potash  is  too  low,  quicklime  is  addwi.  200  kilog, 
of  anthracene  are  ground  up  with  GO  kilog.  Montreal  potash  and 
12  kilog.  quicklime,  during  which  operation  the  smell  of  ammonia 
is  often  perceived.  Tiic  mixture  is  distilled  at  a  low  re<i  heat. 
"W'hen  this  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  a  greca  solution  is  obtained 
which  deposita  greenish-blue  Hocks  of  extremely  disagnicable 
smell.  After  the  distillation  the  retort  contains  a  porous,  wax-like 
bubstauce  which  takes  fire  on  contact  with  air  and  deposits  a  sub- 
limate of  carbazol  in  the  cooler  parts.  In  fact  this  body  was  dis- 
covered by  Graebe  and  Glascr  on  this  occasion,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  easily  obtainable  in  any  other  way.  The  distillate  from  the 
retorts  forms  solid  yellow  piecesj  containing  about  40  percent,  real 


*  .\ut^rbach,  'Das  ^Vntbmcen/  2nd  cd.  p.  U ;  Perkioi  loo.  cit.;  Fischer'a 
Jahrvab.  l!iSd,  p.  4«7. 
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the  ifflporitief  are  JcmoTod.  TKe  pfccDoK  ^  states,  are  retainctl 
in  tbc  residue^  alio  a  noo-Tolatile  coDipoand  of  carfaaaol,  of  which 
■OBetiiDea  as  arocb  aa  10  or  12  per  cent,  ocean  in  crude  anthracene ; 
ao  that  the  distillate  cousisto  essentiallj  of  anthiaccneand  phcnan- 
threne.  The  alkaline  process  is  indispensable  for  the  manu&cture 
af  alizarin  bjr  means  of  dichloranthraccne ;  and  aU  crude  anthrt- 
cenes,  eren  the  worst,  yield  the  same  good  qnalitj.  Anthraoene, 
wuhcd  before  distillation  with  naphtha  and  petroleam  spirit,  yields 
again  after  distillation  a  considerable  amount  of  impurities  to  thotte 
solvents  (probably  pbenanthreue).  If  the  process  possessed  all 
tlii'M^  ulvantagrs  not  counterbalanced  by  any  drawbacks,  it  is  diffi* 
cult  to  undenitand  why  it  has  been  ^iven  up  again. 

In  IHKl,  at  a  large  alizarin-works,  I  saw  a  proceaa  somewhat 
rowuibliiig  that  ju»t  described,  vix.  fusing  (but  not  diitUiittg) 
tht"  anthrarcnc,  prcriously  bronght  up  to  50  per  cent,  by  washing, 
with  cauHtic  potash  (not  to  be  replared  by  caustic  soda)  ;  tlie 
caibazol  in  tliun  removed  as  a  potassium  snlt^  and  the  anthracene 
conies  up  to  V^)  per  rent. 

By  wMMliing^  tlie  anllirnoene  clistilled  or  fused  with  caustic  pot- 
aahi  with  solvent  aapbthu  &c.  in  the  manner  described,  p.  303,  the 
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percentage  of  pure  luitbraccnc  can  be  brouglit  up  to  70  per  cent., 
or,  as  has  been  asserted,  80  or  00  per  cent. ;  but  the  alizariu- 
makers  do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  such 
purification. 

C.  Caspcr3  *  proposes  the  following  purifying  process  ; — Well- 
pressed  anthracene  cuke  is  mixed  at  from  12°  to  15^  C.  with  its 
own  weight  of  paraffin  oil,  wliich  dissolves  naphthalene^  phenol, 
cresol,  &c.  The  residue  is  washed  several  times  with  paratfin  oil 
(always  at  or  below  15  ),  and  last  of  all  with  methylated  spirit^ 
pressed,  and  dried  at  100°.  The  product  is  said  to  contain  85  or 
90  per  cent,  of  anthracene  fusing  at  liJO°.  This  can  be  further 
purified  by  fusing  and  heating  to  205°,  when  a  dark  green  crys- 
talline moss  is  formed,  containing  95-97  per  cent,  authraccne^  and 
yielding  perfectly  pure  anthracene  by  sublimation  (?) .  If  the  crude 
anthracene  contains  higher-fusing  bodies,  as  pyrene,  chrysene,  &e., 
the  washing  with  paralhn  oil  is  carried  on  at  such  a  temperature 
that  the  anthracene  is  dissolved,  whilst  chryscne  &c.  remain 
behind  ;  on  cooling  the  clear  solution  ilown  to  15^  the  anthracene 
separates  and  is  purified  as  above.  (I  am  not  aware  that  thia 
process  has  anywhere  been  adopted.) 

P.  Curriet  asserts  that  a  larger  yield  of  anthracene  is  obtained 
by  adding  sulphur  to  the  tar-oiU  before  distilling.  A  copious 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  takes  place. 

The  oils  drauiim/  from  t'ough  anthracene  in  the  presses  &c.  arc 
sometimes  added  to  tlie  creosote  oil  sent  out  for  pickling  wood; 
or  else  they  are  melted  up  with  hard  pitch  in  the  stills  in  oixler  to 
make  soft  pitch,  refined  tar,  &c.  (pp.  2](j  &  277)  ;  sometimes  they 
are  sold  at  ahigher  price  as  lubricators.  It  is  most  rational  to  distil 
them  once  more  in  ordinary  tar-stills,  to  recover  more  anthracene, 
whicb  no  doubt  previously  existed  in  the  oils,  but  has  been  kept 
dissolved  by  the  liquid  components,  and  hence  can  only  be  obtained 
(no  doubt  only  partially)  by  a  new  fractionating;  but  some 
chemists  hold  that  new  anthracene  is  formed  at  the  high  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  distillatiou  takes  place.  In  other  places  the 
oils  are  only  kept  for  several  months,  and  the  newly  formed  deposit 
is  collected.     E.  P.  R.  Lucas  %  runs  the  tar-oil  that  distils  between 


•  B.  r.  May  0, 187.3 ;  Cbem.  News,  xxiU.  p.  15(J. 
t  Choni.  New«.  xxx\.  p.  175. 
X  EDj^tisb  imteut,  Jan.  24,  \ii7^. 
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2(KF  and  SGQr  (uiitloubtedly  after  separating  the  anthracene)  ■ 
throug:h  red-hot  tubes  filled  with  bricks,  and  dUtils  the  dark  oil 
forme<l  thereby  ;  the  oil  distiliing  at  300*^  is  rough  anthracene. 
Almost  the  same  proposal  has  been  patented  once  more  hy 
HardcuaiL  and  Wischin  (No.  4517,  Nov.  7,  1878),  who  suhstitutc 
coke  for  brieks.  At  the  present  time  processes  of  tliis  kiud 
present  vcrv  little  hopes  of  financial  success  (comp.  p.  90  et  seq.), 

A.  M.  Graham  *  describes  the  following  process  as  the  most 
suitable  from  pructical  experience  on  the  large  scale  for  extracting 
the  anthracene  from  the  filtered  oils,  which  are  frequently  allowed 
to  accumulate  to  an  ineouveuicut  degree,  liecausc  the  anthracene 
obtained  from  tliem  is  generally  so  impnre  as  to  be  unsaleable. 
Fractional  diKtillation,  retaining  only  that  portion  of  the  distiUnte 
which  comes  over  between  30(^'  and  3G0  ,  is  difficult  and  expensive. 
He  prefers  distilling,  say,  1500  gallons  of  the  filtered  oils  in 
perfectly  clean  tar-still,  free  from  tar  and  pitch,  until  crystals  of 
anthracene  begin  to  appear  in  the  distillate  on  cooling.  The  dis- 
tillation is  then  stopped  ;  and  after  the  tem|)eniture  of  the  remainder 
has  been  sufficiently  reduced  it  is  run  out  into  a  tank  and  allowed 
to  cool,  when  the  anthracene  crj'stallizcs  out  in  large  quantity.  A 
second  and  a  third  operation  can  l)e  performed  in  this  way ;  but 
usually  it  is  found  that  the  oil  is  sufficiently  exhausted  in  one 
operation.  The  solid  portion  deposited  in  the  tank  will  be  found, 
after  filtering  and  pressing,  to  contain  at  least  17  per  cent,  of  real 
anthracene  ;  and  this  can  he  easily  raised  to  36  per  cent,  by  frac- 
tional distillation  or  by  washing. 

Watson  Smith  f  was  able  to  recover  from  the  pressed  oils,  after  I 
treating  them,  hot,  with  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
caustic  alkali,  a  large  quantity  of  anthracene  by  repeated  distil- 
lations.    The  last  oil  boiled  at  260-290';  the  fraction  distilling 
lietween   260°   and    2S0°   remained    quite   colourless    after    long 
standing;  it  had  a  plensant,  hiiy-like  smell,  und  the  sp.  gr.  1*04. 
It  is  miscihie  with  paraffin  oil  and  animal  oils,  and  dissolves  a 
considcrublc  amount  of  tallow.    It  is  also  by  itself  a  good  luhrieant.  M 
lie  could  also  isolate  ()-28-0'45  jK^r  cent,  crude  anthracene  cake  • 
from  ordinary  creosote  oil,  sold  for  pickling;  even  in  the  light 
oil,  traces  of  anthracene  were  found. 


I 
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•  Cbem.  News,  xxxiii.  pp.  00, 168. 
t  Private  communicatioD. 
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H.  Giinthcr*  employs  the  filtered  oil  for  mnnnfacturiiifj  Mack 
priutcr's  iuk.  It  is  to  lie  hoiU-d  with  10  per  cent,  ofeupric  cliloridc, 
which  imparts  a  blackish-brown  colour  to  it.  The  vnrnish  is  com- 
posed of  40  parts  pitch  or  asphalt,  28  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
2  aniline  violet,  and  24  coal-tar  oil. 

Before  anthracene^  purified  by  any  plan,  can  be  converted  into 
anthraquinone,  it  nmst  undergo  a  snitable  preparation  (not  niGrely 
by  grinding)  to  reduce  it  to  a  sufficiently  fine  powder  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  oxidizing  agents.  For  this  pnrpose  it  is  usually 
Mblimed  and  precipitated  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  by 

Fiff.  80. 


Fig.  W. 


menus  of  water.     The  sublimation  is  always  effected  by  superheated 
steam,  in  an  apparatus  represented  by  figs.  89  and  90  f  (or  in  a 

•  German  PatenU  No.  0500  (Oct.  28, 1870)  and  No.  11030  (May  8, 1880). 
t  Fnira  Wurlz, '  Dictionnaire  de  Chemie,'  Suppli^nieat,  p.  0.>. 
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deeper  still,  fitted  up  in  a  siiuilar  mauucr).  The  anthracene 
placed  iu  a  shallow  pan  C,  made  of  boiler-plate  aud  heated  from 
l>eluw,  so  that  the  anthracene  fuses  and  forma  a  layer  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth.  The  steam  arriving  in  the  pipe  B  is  heated  by  the 
flame  of  the  fireplace  A  to  220°-240'',  and  issues  from  the  flattened 
tube  B'  (svhich  is  perforated  by  many  holes)  to  the  melted  an- 
thracene, which  it  causes  to  sublime  aud  cannes  away  through  the 
■wide  delivery-tube  F  into  the  brickwork  or  wooden  chamber  D. 
In  this  a  jet  of  water,  finely  divided  by  the  rose  H,  descends^ 
condenses  the  steamj  and  suddenly  precipitates  the  anthracene 
brought  over  iu  the  state  of  finest  division.  The  partial  vacuum 
caused  in  this  operation  no  doubt  assists  the  sublimation  in  C. 
After  draining,  the  anthraccue,  now  a  white  mass  of  fine  scales, 
can,  after  passing  it  through  a  sieve  to  separate  any  coarser 
particles  carried  aloug  in  the  melted  state,  be  oxidized  while  still 
wet.  Tl»e  loss  in  this  operation  amounts  to  two  or  three  per 
cent.  According  to  Wurtz  the  strength  of  the  anthracene  is 
thereby  raised  from  50  to  60— (55  per  cent.;  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  According  to  Auerbach  (/.  c.  p.  11)  the  ciTect  of  the  sub- 
limation is  not  a  purification  at  all,  but  only  a  mechanical 
division.  At  any  rate  the  purification  cannot  exceed  the  loss, 
above  mentioned,  of  two  or  three  per  cent.;  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  the  alizarin  makers  wlinm  I  have  consulted. 
Sometimes  no  fire  is  applied  to  the  stilJ  from,  without;  but 
then  the  steam  must  be  superheated  to  at  least  300^,  and 
must  be  biowu  into  the  mass  itself.  The  residue  left  iu  the  siill, 
when  being  cautiously  distilled  over  a  naked  fire,  yields  carbazol, 
phenyluaphthyl  carbazol,  pyrcne,  and  especially  ehiysene. 

E.  Ferret  (Wurtz,  loc*  cit,)  proposes  heating  the  anthracene  to 
250°  and  driving  the  vapour,  mixed  with  air  or  carbon  dioxide,  by 
means  of  a  fan-blast  into  chambers  to  be  condensed  in  the  dry 
way.  A  similar  proposal  was  made  by  SehuUcr*;  it  docs  not 
seem  so  rational  as  the  wet  condensation. 


Statistica. 

The  yield  of  anthracene  varies  both  with  the  quality  of  the  tar 
and  with  the  care  bestowed  uix)n  extracting  it.  While  Scotch  tar 
yields  little  or  no  anthracene,  the  German  and  Dutch  works  obtain 

*  Ber.  dtiutacb.  ch.  Gee.  1^70,  p.  648. 
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»ni  0*3  to  0'35,  at  most  0"  to,  parts  of  pure  anthracene  (Luck's 
test)  from  100  parts  by  weight  of  tar.  In  England  the  yield  is 
much  more  considerable :  North-Country  tar,  on  the  average, 
yields  0*5;  London  tar  from  0*8  to  0*9  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
pure  anthracene.  From  a  comniunication  by  Mr.  J.  Leahy, 
Thurston  Chemical  Works,  Sittitigboumc,  it  appears  that  at  that 
works  the  average  yield  of  anthracene  over  18  months  bas 
been  equal  to  0'G7G  per  cent,  pure  anthracene  on  the  coal-tar 
distilled. 

IL  Elliott*  states  the  yield  of  anthracene  from  water-gas  tar 
as  2"63  per  cent. 

Compare  also  the  statements  in  Chapter  V.  p.  200  et  seq. 

W.  H.  Perkiuf  estimates  the  yearly  production  of  anthracene 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  (lOOO  tons  30  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
2000  tons  pure  anthracene.  This  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
present  requirements  of  the  manufacture  of  alizarin.  This  seems 
to  make  it  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  manufacture  anthracene  by 
distilling  pitch  (conip,  p.  284),  or  by  superheating  petroleum 
residues  and  the  like  (pp.  IX)  &  300),  or  by  distilling  rosin  with 
alkali,  as  patented  by  R.  Irvine  (B.  P.  4276,  1882). 

The  principal  consumption  of  anthracene  takes  place  in  the 
German  alizarin-works,  which,  according  to  reliable  statistics,  in 
1880  worked  up  1 100  tons  of  pure  anthracene,  200  tons  of  which 
were  supplied  by  German  tar-distillers,  the  remainder  principally 
by  English  distillers. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  anthracene  are  enormous. 
Perkiu  (foe.  cU.)  paid  per  lb.  in  1870-1871  1*.  6^/.,  in  1872  1*.  Grf. 
to  5«.  and  even  jff.  Gt/.  The  value  in  1881  was  about  3«.,  in  188t) 
about  9J. 


Properties  and  Analysis  of  Anthracene. 

Tlie  properties  of  pure  anthracene  have  been  described,  p.  128 
etseq. 

Rough  anthracene,  before  sublimation,  is  a  browuish-grcen 
friable  mass,  still  containing  most  of  the  substances  mentioned  on 
p.  296. 


•  Amer.  Chem.  Joura.  li.  p.  248  (1884). 
t  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1865,  p.  433. 
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Zeidler*  has  made  an  estenMTe  inTestigation  of  crude  anthrn- 
cenc  and  has  found  the  foUoiriug  substances  : — 

I.  Insoluble  in  acetic  ether :  anthraccQe,  chrvsene^  and 

bodies  not  ret  examined. 
IL  Soluble  in  acetic  ether. 

A.  Soluble  in  cold  40-per-cent.  alcohol. 

1.  Insoluble  in  carbon  diftulphide  :  carbnzol. 

2.  Soluble  in  carbon  dit«ulphidc :  pheuauthrenc^  fluorene 

hydrocarbons  melting  at  92°"5. 

B.  Soluble  in  moderately  warm  benacne  :  synanthrene,  Lyd 

carbona  melting  at  07°  and  I04-^. 

C.  Soluble  in  hot  benzene  :  anthracene,  pseudophcnanthrene 

D.  Insoluble  in  hot  benzene:  earbazol. 
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Methyl-antbracene  is  not  mentioned  here,  although   it  occui 


1 
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largely  in  some  descriptions  of  crude  anthracene. 

It  is  not  a  wrv  casv  task  to  distinguish  tlie  different  sni>-' 
stances  oceurriug  iu  crude  anthracene,  and  we  cannot  here  go 
into  this  matter^  which  docs  not  interest  the  tar-distillcr  a^M 
much  as  the  alizarin-maker  and  the  scientific  chemist.  We  wi^^ 
only  mention  that  the  identification  of  the  different  hydrocarbons 
is  often  promoted  by  the  characteristic  combinations  they  fonu 
with  picric  acid.  Watson  Smith  f  has  pro|»o8ed  to  employ  the 
fustd  chlorides  of  antimony  and  bismuth  for  dcscriminating  the 
solid  hydrocarbons. 

Lookini^  at  the  high  value  of  anthracene,  and  the  extremel; 
varying  percentage  of  jmrc  anthracene  in  the  rough  product,  it  is 
evidently  of  the  greatest  importance  to  possess  a  reliable  method 
of  analysis.  Formerly  this  was  merely  attempted  by  the  action 
of  solvents  for  the  impurities,  which,  however,  is  so  imi>erfcct  that 
those  methods  Iiavc  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  Luck's 
method,  which  certainly  requires  some  manipulative  skill.  But 
as  the  old  methods  arc  not  yet  altogether  obsolete,  we  must  here 
describe  them. 

Euch  of  them  was  intended  to  remove  the  foreign  matters  an 
to  leave  pure  anthracene  behind.     Evidently  this  cannot  be  done 
with  any  approach  to  exactness;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  impuri- 
ties are  not  entirely  soluble  {some  arc  even  less  so  than  anthratx-ue 

•  Aun.  Chcm.  Pharm.  vol.  cxci.  p.  28^. 
t  Chpm.  News,  \\.  p.  20. 
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ALCOnOL  TEST. 

If)  in  the  liquids  employed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  dis- 
solve sensible  quantities  of  anthracene  as  well.  Hence  different 
solveots  yield  quite  discordant  results;  but,  apart  from  the  evident 
JmjKjssibility  of  thus  ascertaining  the  true  pereentage  of  pure  an- 
thracene, eaeh  method  by  itself  gives  pretty  constant  results,  on 
the  condition  of  strictly  keeping  to  the  sanie  mode  of  manipulation, 
which  must  he  agreed  n\mn  between  buyer  and  seller.  In  the  sale- 
note  the  solvent  employed  must  he  specified  (e.  y.  whether  carbon 
bisulphide  or  alcohol)^  its  quantity,  its  specific  gravity  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  and  the  exact  way  of  manipulating  it  stated.  Tbus,  if 
the  product  be  of  an  oily  nature,  a  higher  value  will  l)e  found  if 
the  sample  be  pressed  before  analyzing  it,  because  the  oils  left  in 
augment  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  employed  for  anthraccue 
itself. 

The  following  are  the  methods  employed  iu  practice: — 
1.  Alcohol  Tfst  {Sjiirit  Test). — Triturate  tlie  sample  well  in  a 
mortar;  weigh  out  20  grams,  which  stir  well  up  in  a  beaker  with 
50  grams  of  alcohol  of  the  strength  stipulated  in  the  sale-note 
(usually  sp.  gr.  0*825) ;  cover  the  Ijeaker  m  itli  a  watch-glass,  gra- 
dually heat  to  lioiliiig,  and  then  cool  by  placing  it  in  water  of  15°*5. 
After  an  hour  the  liquid  is  decanted  tli rough  a  filter,  and  the  un- 
dissolved part  is  gradually  washed  with  alcohol  of  the  same  strength 
as  before,  and  at  the  temperature  of  15 '5,  lill  the  filtrate  and 
washings  together  amount  to  4(K)  cub.  cciitim.  If  there  is  sand 
clearly  perceptible  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  it  is  kept  back  ; 
the  remainder  is  placed  in  a  weighini^-glass,  dried  at  100°  in  a 
water-bath,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  multiplied  by  5  is  accepted 
aa  the  percentage  of  anthracene. 

According  to  Auerbach  (loc.  cil.)  20  grams  of  anthracene  cake 
are  heated  with  100  cub.  centim.  of  alcohol  of  OH  per  cent.,  and 
the  washing  continued  to  a  bulk  of  ."JOO  cub.  ecntim. 

In  order  to  teat  the  so-called  pure  anthracene  of  this  operation 
for  foreign  insoluble  bodies,  simietimes  5  grains  are  boiled  with  as 
much  aleobol  as  suffices  to  dissolve  all  the  anthracene,  and  the 
liquid  is  filtei'cd  while  hot.  The  residue  is  washed  with  boiling 
alcohol;  and  the  ro^lduc  iusolublo  iu  this  liijuid  \s  deducted  from 
the  percentage  found  above;  if  its  weight  amounts  to  more  than 
1  per  cent.,  it  must  be  considered  an  adulteration. 

In  any  case  the  melting-point  of  the  so-called  anthracene  is 
determined.    It  is  put  into  a  finely  drawu-out  glass  tube,  iu  wLicb 
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it  is  to  occupy  a  space  of  about  an  inch  in  length ;  the  tube 
fastened  by  means  of  a  »ma11  piece  of  elastic  tubing  to  a  gt 
thermometer;  and  both  are  immersed  in  a  paratiiu  bath^  which  ii 
slowly  heated.     The  point  at  which  the  first  drop  runs  down  is 
taken    as   the   melting-point.       After    the   mass   has    completely 
liquefied^  the  lamp  is  removed  and  the  temperature  at  which  boIi^I 
dification  a;;ain  takes  place  is  observed.     The  mean  between  this 
and  the  point  fouiid  above  is  the  mean  melliug-polnt  \  it  ought  not 
to  be  below  190''. 

Sometimes  the  following  course  is  taken  : — 190*^  (or  some  oth< 
temperature)  is  accepted  as  the  standard  melting-point;  and  it 
ascertained  how  much  substance  having  this  melting-point  is  ob- 
tained by  employing  an  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol,  but  always 
of  the  same  siK'cific  gravity  (say  0"825).  A  sample  is  treated  as 
above,  and  the  melting-point  ascertained.  If  this  be  190^,  nothing 
further  ia  rctjuisitc ;  but  if  above  thatj  a  new  test  is  made  with  less 
alcohol  ;  if  below,  with  more  alcohol.  If,  say,  sample  No.  1  has 
been  boiled  with  150  cub.  ccutim.  alcohol  and  washed  to  400  cub. 
ccntim.,  and  has  then  yielded  14)  per  cent,  melting  at  195"^,  sample 
No.  2  is  boiled  with  only  lOO  cub.  ccutim.  alcohol  and  washed  to 
300  cub.  ccntim, ;  this  yields  more,  say  19  per  ceut.,  melting  at 
188*^.  The  quantity  melting  at  190°  is  then  found  by  the  pro- 
portion.:— 

195-188:  49-40=  195- 190: ^Tj 

where  x  is  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  lower  percentage. 
carrying  out  the  calculation  wc  get 

• 9X  5 an4. 

a?= — - — =o  4; 


hence 
190°. 


the  sample  contains 


40h-6'4=  i^'-l-  substance  melting  at 


The  spirit  test  is  wrong  in  principle;  for  alcohol  dissolves  somefl 
anthracene  and  does  not  remove  the  chryscne.    These  two  oi)posite 
errors  may  compensate  each  other  by  accident,  but  certainly  not 
in  most  cases;  and  this  method  is  therefore  undoubtedly  an  iuac->| 
curate  one. 

2.  Blsiiijjhide- of- Carbon  TesL—lQ  grams  of  the  well-mixed 
sample  are  shaken  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  30  cub.  cenlint. 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  allowed  to  stand  an  hour  at  15°'5.  The 
undissolved  matter  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  the  bottle  is  washed  out 
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with  30  cub.  ccntim.  of  carbon  bisulphide;  but  any  sand  is  left 
behind.  After  tbe  liquid  has  run  throngb,  the  filter  is  pressed 
gently,  but  quickly,  first  with  the  fingers  and  then  between  blotting- 
paper  in  a  strong  press.  The  insoluble  matter  is  put  on  a  watch- 
glass,  dried  for  an  hour  at  100°,  and  weighed ;  its  weight,  multi- 
plied by  10,  indicates  the  percentage.  The  "mean"  melting- 
point  of  the  substance  ought  not  to  exceed  212-214-'. 

Dehayuiu  heats  20  grams  of  anthracene  with  40  cub.  centim.  of 
carbon  bisulphide  for  20  minutes,  with  constant  stirring,  cools 
down  to  15%  filters  throufj^h  a  tared  filter,  and  washes  with  so 
much  carbon  bisulphide  that  the  total  amounts  to  100  cub.  ccntim. 
The  residue  is  dried,  weighed,  and  taken  as  pure  authracene. 

Perkin  grinds  up  50  grams  of  anthracene  with  10  fiuid-onnces 
of  petroleum  spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0'740,  passes  through  canvas,  and 
washes  the  veascl  and  the  residue  with  another  20  fiuid-ounces. 
The  filter  is  squeezed  out,  first  by  hand,  then  in  a  vice.  The  re- 
sidue is  powdered,  put  into  a  bottle  holding  G  or  7  ounces,  and 
strongly  shaken  up  for  2  or  3  minutes  with  5  ounces  of  carbon 
bisulphide.  It  is  then  put  upon  a  tared  filter,  pressed  between 
blotting-paper,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  product  ought  to  show  a 
mean  melting-point  of  not  below  200%  nor  above  212". 

The  bisulphide-of-carbon  test,  or  the  same  combined  with  the 
applicatiou  of  petroleum  spirit,  has  kejvt  in  use  for  a  long  time, 
although  it  is  perhaps  even  worse  thau  the  spirit  test.  Chrysene 
is  very  little  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  hence  by  this  process  a 
product  may  be  obtainc<l  which  shows  the  pro[>cr  melting-point 
and  yet  is  not  anthracene.  Besides,  carbon  bisulphide  dissolves 
2  per  cent,  of  anthracene ;  and,  owing  to  its  quick  evaporation,  very 
discordant  results  will  be  obtained  by  tlifl'tTCut  chemists,  according 
to  the  difference  of  manipulation,  the  deviations  extending  to  4  or 
even  to  (t  per  cent. ;  2  or  3  per  cent,  is  quite  usual  here,  as  well 
as  with  the  spirit  test. 

A  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  spirit  and  bisulphide- 
of-carbon  tests  shows  that  the  two  do  not  bear  a  constant  propor- 
tion to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  low  products  the  alcohol  test 
indicates  four  times  as  much  as  the  carbon-bisulphide  test;  with 
higher  percentages  the  discrepancy  becomes  less  and  less,  the 
alcohol  test  uniformly  giving  a  much  higher  result;  only  at  the 
highest  percentages  docs  the  inverse  ratio  take  place.  There  are 
also  considerable  differences  between  the  melting-points.     This  is 
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proved  by  a  table  given  by  Vcramaun  as  the  result  of  30  daplii 
tests  according  to  both  metliods,  which  need  not  be  repeated  hei 

3.  Anthratfuitione  Ttat. — Anthraquinone,  the  product  of  the 
oxidation  of  anthracene,  obtained  in  the  maauFaoture  of  alizarin, 
appears  in  the  pure  state  as  a  mass  of  pale  yellow  needles,  when 
precipitated  from  solutions,  but  in  the  shape  of  long,  thin,  golden- 
yellow  needles  when  sublimed.  It  fuses  at  271'^  and  boils  a  good 
dciil  above  the  boiling-point  of  mercur}%  but  it  sublimes  very  much 
below  that.  It  ia  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  and  is  not 
even  affected  by  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  or  solution  of 
caustic  alkalis,  but  it  dissolves  unchanged  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  lOO'^,  and  is  again  separated  by  dilution.  It  is  very  little 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  more  so  in  hot  benzene.  ^1 

It  had  been  previously  recognized  that  the  oxidation  of  crude" 
anthracene  to  anthraquinone,  and  the  estimation  of  the  latter,  is 
the  Old}'  reliable  meehod  of  analysis  in  this  case.  But  the  merit 
of  investigating  all  the  points  necessary  to  elaborate  a  system  of 
testing  belongs  to  E.  Luck,  whose  name  is  justly  attached  to  tLi§ 
teat.  Luck  hud  first  to  ascertain  whether  a  weighed  quantity  of 
rough  anthracene,  on  oxidation  m  ith  glacial  acetic  acid  and  chromic 
acid,  yields  the  theoretic  quantity  of  anthraquinone,  whether  the 
latter  ia  not  oxidized  further  by  long  contact  with  chromic  acid, 
and  what  is  the  behaviour  of  the  regular  (accidental  or  purpo^ely, 
added)  accompaniments  of  anthracene  during  the  chromic-aei 
treatment.     Luck's  results  were  as  follows  : — 

I.  Pure  anthraecuc,  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  treat< 
at  boiling-heat  with  3-t  parts,  of  chromic  acid,  yields  99*4 
cent,  of  tlie  theoretically  culculated  quantity  of  anthraquinone. 

II.  Pure  anthraqninoucj  dissolved  as  above  and  boiled  with  3— 4- 
parts  of  chromic  acid  for  2  hours,  on  dilution  with  water  yielded 
the  original  quantity  of  the  anthraquinone  employed  (employed 
0*4-l'7,  recovered  0"446  gram). — But  more  recent  expcniuents 
refute  this  statement ;  by  successive  treatment  of  anthraquinone 
with  constantly  renewed  quantities  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
chromic  acid  1  gram  of  93'2  per-cent.  anthraquinone  was  reduced 
to  0576  gram.  Hence  anthraquinone  does  not  resist  the  oxidizing 
action  of  chromic  acid  to  tlie  extent  assumed  by  Luck, 

III.  The  substances  accompanying  or  contaminating  anthra- 
quinone are,  by  a  sutliciently  prolonged  chromic-acid  treatment, 
completely  converted  into  bodies  soluble  iu  acids  or  alkalis,  and 
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can  tliuB  be  separated  from  it.     This  holds  good  of  pheuauthrene, 
chrysene,  paraffin,  bitumen,  &c. 

Luck's  method  in  its  original  shape  was  as  follows  : — 
1  gram  of  the  ronjjh  anthracene  is  dissolved  in  a  small  flask  in 
•45  cub.  centim.  of  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.  If  required,  the 
solution  is  filtered  quite  hot  through  a  small  filter,  and  a  solution 
of  10  grams  chromic  acid  in  5  cub.  centim.  of  water  and  5  cub. 
centim.  of  glacial  atretic  acid  is  added  in  small  quantities,  so  that 
the  liquid  remains  constantly  boiling.  The  chromic-acid  solutioa 
is  run  in  till  a  distinct  and  remaining  greenish-yellow  colour 
appears,  or  till  after  prolonged  boiling  a  drop  of  the  solution,  put 
on  a  bright  silver  coin,  produces  after  a  few  minutes  a  reddish  spot 
of  silver  chromate.  The  liquid  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  is  gradually 
dduted  with  150  cub.  centim.  of  water,  filtered  after  a  few  hours  ; 
the  anthraquinouc  remaining  ou  the  filter  is  washed,  first  with 
water,  then  with  hot,  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  then 
again  with  water,  and  drial  at  IW.  After  weighing,  tlie  aathra- 
quinone  is  quickly  removed  from  the  filter,  the  latter  is  weighed, 
and  its  weight  is  deducted  from  the  original  gross  weight.  To  the 
net  weight  thus  obtained  an  atlditioii  of  O'Ol  gram  is  made,  because, 
if  according  to  the  above  prescription  50  cub.  centim.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  and  150  cub.  centim.  of  water  have  been  employed, 
10  milligrams  remained  dissolved  in  the  filtrate. — Commercial 
chromic  acid  often  contains  lead;  in  this  case  the  authraquiuoue, 
after  washing  with  water  aiul  alkuli,  must  be  treated  with  a  hot 
solution  of  ammouiuui  acetate. 

It  was  soon  found  that  even  in  this  way  no  perfectly  accurate 
results  were  obtained.  A  portion  of  the  impurities  is  not  com- 
pletely oxidized,  aud  is  thus  estimated  as  authraquiuoue.  llcuce 
Luck  subsequently  prescribed  treating  the  latter  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate.  The  authrnquiuone,  after 
washing  with  alkali,  is  washed  into  a  small  l>eaker  or  dinh,  is 
rendered  faintly  alkaline,  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  fiolution  of 
potassium  permauganute  is  gradually  added,  till  it  is  no  more 
reduced  and  the  green  colour  is  changed  into  pale  pink.  Now  a 
little  oxalic  acid  and  liulphurie  acid  are  added,  to  reduce  the 
execss  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  to  dissolve  the  manganese 
dioxide  formed.  The  whole  is  now  filtered.  Upou  the  same  filter 
the  precipitate  is  washed  to  perfect  neutrality,  then  with  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate^  then  again  with  water,  dried  at  100°, 
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sad  veij^ed.  JmA  ilates  tfcait  vmrnlW  10  irnins  of  chroouc 
are  qttite  wifirifitf,  but  furptin— lly  IS  grun  maj  be  required 
perfect  oxidatioB.  Aim  ibai  li  (lic>  dif^  rtatea  that  tkia  indefinitepesa 
aonctiinea  prodncea  avWard  loadta.  Thai  a  aample  of  rough 
aathraoe&e,  in  i>ar  teats  with  10  grama  of  ^jomic  tuad,  always 
jielded  26  per  cent^  but  in  six  testa,  with  15  grama  of  chromic 
acid»  oolr  2S  per  oenC,  ahhoogh  in  bodi  caaes  an  exceaa  of  chromic 
acid  was  present.  ProhaUr  a  small  esoeas  of  chromic  acid  in  the 
presence  of  chromiom  acetate  does  not  oxidixe  anthracene  any 
fiirtker ;  this  requires  a  larger  excess.  It  woald  therefore  be  beat 
to  prescribe  in  all  anthracen&<ontracts  15  grams  of  chromic  acid 
for  1  gram  of  rough  anthracene^  which  seems  to  be  aafficient  in 
every  case.  Tlie  time  allowed  for  the  oxidation  has  no  intiuencc; 
three  or  four  hoars  suffice,  and  six  or  eight  hoars  do  not  alter  the 
reaalt. 

An  objection  to  Luck's  method  is  the  hot  filtration  which  in 
prescribed  as  sometimes  neoescary.  Organic  bodies  are  anyhow 
destroyed  during  the  oxidation;  inorganic  ones,  which  aire  mostly 
non-vol;itile,  as  sand,  are  best  estimated  by  igoitiug  a  sample  of 
crude  anthracene.  But  if  the  substances  insoluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  are  to  be  estimated,  it  is  in  any  case  much  &afer  tu 
extnirt  a  weif^hed  namplc  of  crude  anthraceue  completely,  thau 
to  filter  the  mixture  intended  for  aualysis  whibt  hot,  in  which 
operation  a  portion  of  the  anthracene  is  lost  by  evaporation  of 
the  acetic  acid  and  crystailizatiou  on  the  filter. 

J.  T.  Brown*  proposes  making  the  analyses  more  correct  hy 
taking  a  larger  average  sample,  and  by  other  precautions.  He 
weighs  off  no  grams  of  crude  anthracene,  and  at  the  *.anie  time 
mcaiturcH  oil'  25()  cub.  cenlim.  of  petroleum  spirit.  \Vith  a  jwr- 
tion  of  the  latter  he  triturates  the  anthracene  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
form  a  thin  cream,  pours  it  into  a  weighed  filter  (taking  care  to 
leave  in  the  mortar  any  grit  or  sand  that  may  be  present),  and 
employs  the  rest  of  the  petroleum  spirit  in  rinsing  out  the  mortar 
and  washing  the  precipitate  on  the  filler.  After  draining,  fold 
carefully,  press  betwteu  blotting-paper,  dry  at  from  60^  to  80°^ 
aud  weigh.  Crush  the  contents  of  the  filter  to  fine  jjowder,  and 
weigh  out  the  gram  required  for  the  anthraquiuonc  test. — This 
proposal  is  urcIcss  ;  for  the  temperature,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
petroleum  spirit,  &c.  will  essentially  influence  the  result, 
*  Cheui.  Nuws,  xjkjdv.  p.  190. 
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It  is  a  further  objection  to  Luck's  method  that  cveu  aflcr 
treating  with  permanganate  the  anthraquinotic  is  not  yet  pure. 
In  this  case  it  would  dissolve  without  change  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  would  only  at  a  temperature  above  20(f  be  converted  into  a 
sulphonic  acid.  But  Luck's  quinonc  when  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  turns  blue  or  brown,  which  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies ;  even  if  the  acid  remains  colourless,  a 
coloured  solution  is  obtained  by  subsequently  boiling  the  quiuone 
with  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda.  Henrethe  results  of  purifying 
by  permanganate  vary  from  those  of  tJic  purification  with  sulphuric 
acid  (to  be  described  anon)  to  the  e\teut  of  from  1  to  8  per  cent. 

For  this  reason  Meistcr,  Lucius,  and  Briining*  have  proposed 
the  following  method  of  analysis,  which  is  now  well-nigh  uni- 
versally adopted,  and  ia  sometimes  designated  as  the  "  Hochst 
test."  Take  1  gram  of  anthracene,  put  it  into  a  flask  with 
condenser  of  500  c,  c.  capacityj  add  to  it  45  c.  c.  of  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  heat  to  ebullition.  To  this  solution,  which  is  kept 
boiling,  add  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  lu  grams  of  chromic 
Bcid  in  10  c.  c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  10  c.  c.  of  water.  The 
addition  of  the  chromic  solution  should  occupy  two  liours,  after 
which  the  liquid  is  kept  boiling  for  two  hours  longer.  Tlic  flask 
with  its  contents  is  to  stand  twelve  hours,  then  to  be  mixed  with 
400  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  and  again  kept  standing  for  another  three 
hours.  The  precipitated  anthraquinonc  is  now  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed,  first  with  pure  water,  then  with  bulling  dilute 
alkaline  solution,  and  finally  with  pure  water  hot.  The  quinone  ia 
now  washed  from  the  filter  into  a  dish  and  dried  at  K)0°  C. ;  it  is 
then  mixed  in  the  same  dish  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  fuming 
Bulphuric  acid  of  G8"  Baum6  (sp.  gr.  1*88)  and  heated  to  100°  C. 
for  ten  minutes  on  a  water-bath.  The  quinone  solution  thus 
obtained  is  poured  into  a  flat  dish  and  kept  for  twelve  hours  in  a 
damp  place  to  absorb  water;  then  add  200  c.  c.  of  cold  water  to 
the  content.s  of  the  dish,  collect  the  precipitated  quiuone  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  first  with  pure  water,  then  with  boiling  alkaline  solu- 
tion, and  finally  with  pure  water  hot.  The  anthraquinonc  iu  now 
placed  in  a  dish,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed.  After  volatilizing 
the  quinone  by  heating  the  dish,  the  latter  is  weighed  with  the  par- 
ticles of  coal  and  the  ash.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights 
gives  the  weight  of  the  anthraquiuouc  obtained;  audit  is  to  bo 
*  ZeiUchr.  fur  aiitUyt  Ch^mie,  x\i.  p.  61. 
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calculated  iu  the  usual  manner  into  anthracene  (multiplication 
coefficient  0*8558).    A  corrcctiou  for  the  quinoue  dissolved 
ftcetic  acid  is,  under  the  couditions  here  prescribed,  not  necessary 
or  admissible. 

The  fuliowing  Table  will  save  a  calculation  : — 


Qui- 

AntliracuDe. 

Qui- 

Antlu*iioDne. 

Qui- 

Anthraenio. 

Qui- 

AntlumraTM 

none. 

nono, 

non©. 

noQc. 

1 

a-9<i 

2fi 

22-2G 

51 

4305 

'    70 

6505 

2 

171 

27 

2311 

52 

44-50 

77 

6.'-.90 

3 

2ftr» 

28 

23-98 

53 

4536 

78 

00  77 

4 

342 

29 

24  83 

54 

4'121 

79 

07  02 

5 

4-28 

30 

25ii7 

fw 

47-07 

80 

0840 

5 

614 

31 

2flr)S 

5(> 

4793 

81 

0932 

7 

6-99 

32 

27-38 

57 

48-78 

82 

7M7 

8 

a-rtft 

33 

28  23 

5ft 

4905 

83 

7102 

0 

771 

34 

2\)09 

50 

5050 

84 

7188 

10 

8-56 

35 

2995 

fiO 

5135 

85 

7274 

U 

942 

36 

30-81 

01 

5221 

86 

7360 

12 

10-L>7 

37 

31-66 

62 

5308 

87 

744fi 

13 

u-n; 

38 

32-53 

03 

631»l 

88 

7533 

H 

U1>8 

39 

33.'« 

04 

M77 

89 

7617 

15 

12-84 

40 

34-23 

05 

5503 

90 

77fl2 

IB 

13-70 

41 

35*>9 

on 

5049 

91 

7788 

17 

14  Go 

4;i 

3,'i94 

07 

57  34 

02 

78-73 

18 

15-42 

43 

30  79 

08 

f»82l 

!« 

7958 

19 

I  a  27 

44 

37-05 

09 

59  00 

94 

80-44 

2f» 

1712 

45 

38-51 

70 

5901 

95 

8130 

21 

17il8 

a\ 

39:i7 

71 

flf^77 

90 

8216 

22 

18  83 

47 

40  22 

72 

6102 

97 

8301 

23 

lUllfi 

4S 

41t>9 

73 

0247 

98 

83  87 

24 

2(1. >4 

49 

41  M 

74 

<S3  33 

99 

8473 

25 

214i) 

60 

4279 

75 

(H19 

100 

85-68 

According  to  the  investig:ations  of  P.  H.  Davis  and  Lucas*  the 
result  of  Luck's  teat  does  not  at  all  agree  with  that  of  the  carbon- 
bisulpliide  test ;  the  latter  mostly  shows  a  great  deal  too  much. 
But  in  one  case  Davis  obtained  from  the  same  sample  by  the 
alcohol  test  (sp.  gr.  0H25)  3i"045  per  cout.,  raoltiug-point  1M7^*5; 
by  carbon  bisulpliide  2.3'250,  melting-point  liiS^-a ;  by  Luck's 
testj  2S'35H.  Lucas  found  by  the  carbon-bisulphide  test  in  three 
cases  0*4-2' 7  per  cent,  too  little,  iu  seventeen  cases  2'5-23*78  pet 
ccut.  too  much.  He  contirnied  Luck's  opinion  that  all  the  sub- 
stances accompanying  anthracene  are  by  the  cliromic-acid  ti 
ment  converted  into  bodies  soluble  in  dilute  alkali. 

G.  Schulta  t  holds  that  in  one  respect  Luck's  test  gives  too  un- 


*   Chera.  News,  xxix.  p.  109,  xxx.  p.  190,  xxxi.  p.  200. 
t  Ber,  deutach,  uhem,  Gres.  1877^  p.  1051. 
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favonrable  a  result,  since  chromic  acid  converts  methylanthracene 
into  soluble  anthraquinone-carbonic  acid  and  thus  removes  it, 
wbilst  io  actual  manufacturing  methylanthracene  ia  converted 
into  a  quinone,  and  this  iuto  methylalizariu,  which  has  us  much 
tinctorial  power  as  alizarin.  This  is,  however,  not  so;  the  pro- 
ducts formed  from  methytatithraceae  impart  to  the  alisarin 
colours  a  very  obnoxious  shade,  and  hence  alizarin-makers  dread 
methylanthracene  almost  as  much  us  parafhu  (comp.  Koiaer  and 
Link,  Ber.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  1883,  p.  G95).  It  occurs,  how- 
ever, ill  large  quantities  only  in  the  alizarin  recovered  from  the 
washing  naphtlia  (p.  30i). 

Holland*  objects  to  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Briiuing's  prescription 
(the  "  Iltichst  test '')  : — Ist,  that  the  55  c.  c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
diluted  though  it  be  with  4<J0  c.  c.  of  water,  still  retains  anthra- 
quinone  in  solution,  vis.  on  an  average  0*0023  gram;  2nd,  that 
boiling  water  dissolves  some  quinouc,  viz.  500  c.  c.  water,  0*0019 
quiuone;  3rd,  that  in  thrice  wasliiiig  the  quinone  from  the  filter  a 
small  loss  is  iuevitable,  which  he  estimated  at  00020  gram ;  even 
with  the  most  careful  manipulation  the  total  loss  amounts  to 
OOOfio  quinone  =  0(X)55  anthracene,  and  this  quantity  onj^ht 
always  to  be  added  to  that  fouud.  (According  to  iuforniation 
received  by  me  from  the  most  competent  quarter,  Holland's 
corrections  are  inadmissible,  Jis  the  anthrnqninotic  obtained  by  the 
"  Ilochst  test "  ia  itself  not  quite  pure,  but  contains  metliylfluthra- 
•qninone,  anthraquinone-carbonic  acid,  and  puratHn,  which  may 
oanse  an  error  of  1  per  cent,  and  upwards  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  Holland's  corrections.) 

-  Schwarzt  believes  the  best  test  for  crude  anthracene  to  consist 
in  washing  it  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  anthracene  in 
glacial  acetic  acid.     This  test  ia  not  in  use  anywhere. 

Anthraquinone,  as  obtained  by  tlie  Hochst  test,  ought  to  Ixi 
crystallized  and  of  pale  yellow  colour.  An  orange  or  red  colour 
would  show  the  presence  of  other  quinones,  especially  plieuan- 
ihrcne  and  chrysenequinoue.  The  latter  is  also  rreognized  by  the 
production  of  an  indi;ro-blue  coloration  on  adding  the  sulphuric 
acid.  With  impure  anthraquinoiK'  both  the  acid  filtrate  and  the 
alkaline  washings  are  deeply  coloured.  The  above-racntioued 
quinonca  do  not  prevent  the  crystallization  of  anthraquinone,  but 

•  Printed  circular,  dnted  Manchester,  Feb,  1679. 
t-  W*gner*8  Jaliresb.  1877,  p.  021. 
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this  is  doue  by  the  quiuonc,  CigllftNOy,  produced  by  the  oxidatic 
of  the  imido-phctiylnaphthyl(sce  below),  which  is  one  of  the  source 
of  the  80-calIed  *'  amorphous  particles."  This  impurity  can 
destroyed  by  a  somewhat  longer-continued  heating  with  Hulphuric 
acid,  which  ought  hence  never  to  be  omitted  when  crude  anthra- 
quinones  of  uuhcaltliy  appearance  have  been  obtained  (Allcn^  Com- 
mercial Organic  Analysis,  2nd  ed.  ii,  p.  532), 

Paraffin  (the  objectionable  presence  of  which  in  some  samples  of 
anthracene  has  been  mentioned  on  p.  306)  can  be  detected  and 
determined   in  the  following  manner: — 10  grams  of  the   sample 
is  lieated   with  200  grams  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in   a  water- 
bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  anthracene  is  completely 
dissolved.     Any  considerable  quantity  of  jiarafHu  will  rise  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  oily  globules.     The  solution  obaLued  i^^ 
cautiously  poured  into  500  c.  c.    of  water  contained  in  a  talH 
bcnkcr.     After  beinj^  tliornughly  stirred  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
cool,  wlien  any  paraffin  will  rise  to  tlic  surface,  and  having  solidi-.^ 
fied,  can  be  removedj  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried  betwecdH 
blotting-paper  and  weighed.     From  2  to  5  j>erccnt.  is  the  quantity 
cnmmonly   present  in    Scotch  anthracenes    (Allen,    '  Commerci] 
Organic  Analysis,*  2nd  ed.  ii.  p,  529). 

Imhlo-phenylnuphihyl,  which  impedes  the  purification  of  tl 
nntliraqninone,  can,  aecorrliiifi;  to  IJ.  Nickels*,  be  discovered 
dissolving  the  sample  of  crude  anthracene  in  hot  benzene,  filtering 
througli  a  dry  filter,  and  examining  the  solution  with  a  spectro- 
scope. The  above  substance  produces  a  highly  characteristic 
absorpliou-spectnini,  showing  two  broad  and  well-defined  black 
bands  between  the  F  and  G  lines  and  another^  slightly  more  re- 
frangible than  Ct. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  anthraquinone  test,  even  in  its  most 
perfected  form,  does  not  give  absolutely  reliable  results.  Some- 
times a  certain  description  of  (juinone,  which  is  as  beautifully 
crystallized  as  passible,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  oul 
ward  marks,  yields  very  inferior  alizarin.  The  cause  of  this 
as  yet  unknown  ;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  quinone  in  such 
cases  contains  not  merely  pure  anthraquinonc  but  also  the  deriva- 
tives of  hydrocarbons  other  than  anthracene,  which  are  so  similar 
to  anthraquinonc  in  appearance  and  chemical  properties,  that  so 
far  no  means  are  known  of  separating  them  from  anthraquinonc 
•  Chem.  News,  xl.  p.  270,  xli.  pp.  52,  95, 117. 
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itself.  Some  have  asserted  that  these  inferior  quinones  are  more 
easily  soluble  in  glaeial  acetic  acid;  but  no  itroofof  this  has  been 
given,  and  we  miut  hold  this  question  ns  not  yet  solved. 

Mr,  B.  Nickels  has  communicated  to  Mr.  Alien  the  following 
process  for  testing  anthracene,  emphnxd  at  some  alizarm-works, 
of  which  the  aim  is  to  work  as  closely  as  possible  by  the  method 
of  oxidation  pursued  on  a  manufacturing  scale. 

With  this  view,  the  oxidation  is  carried  out  in  very  dilute  liquids, 
under  which  conditions  the  anthracene  is  converted  into  anthra- 
quiuone,  while  the  foreign  hydrocarbons  auft'cr  but  little  change. 
Ou  subsequently  treating  the  product  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  un- 
oxidized  hydrocarbons  are  converted  into  soluble  substances,  and 
a  nearly  pure  anthraquinone  results,  which  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly pure  by  a  second  treatment  with  acid.  In  experienced  hands 
and  with  careful  manipulation  this  miniature  factory-operation 
gives  constant  and  very  aceunite  results. 

The  chief  source  of  error  is  incomplete  conversion  of  the  anthra- 
cene itself,  and  its  consequent  solution  and  loss  on  treating  the 
crude  anthraquinone  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  this  can  be  guarded 
against  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  oxidation-product. 
The  following  arc  the  details  of  the  process : — 10  grams  of  the 
sample  of  antlinicene  arc  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a 
mortar;  20  grams  of  potassium  bichromate  are  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  by  grinding.  The  mixture  is  transferred 
to  a  large  porcelain  dish,  1  litre  of  water  added,  and  the  lit{uid 
brought  to  boil.  30  grams  of  sulphuric  acid  arc  diluted  with 
about  an  equal  measure  of  water,  and  added  in  successive  small 
portions  during  about  one  hour,  the  liquid  bein^  kept  constantly 
boiling  and  frequently  stirred.  The  boiling  is  continued  for  three 
hours  after  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  been  added,  care  being  taken 
to  replace  the  loss  by  evaporation  by  adding  boiling  water,  as  it  is 
only  in  such  dilute  solution  that  the  ahthraecnc  ciui  he  converted 
into  anthraquinone,  without  simultaneously  oxidizing  the  accom- 
panying substances.  The  lic^uid  is  next  Hltcred,  and  the  filter 
washed  with  hot  water  till  all  traces  of  chromium-salts  have  been 
removed.  The  contents  of  the  filter  are  then  dried  at  100^  and 
weighed.  The  weight  obtained  represents  the  yield  of  "  crude  fac- 
tory anthraquinone,"  and  may  contain  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  sulwtance.  Before  punfying  this  crude  product  a  minute 
quantity  of  it  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  benzene,  and  a  drop  of 
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the  Holution  placed  on  a  glass  slide.  After  allowing  the  dissolvi 
matters  to  crystallize,  a  glass  cover  is  applied,  and  the  slide  o\ 
served  under  the  microscope.  Uiioxidized  anthracene,  if  prcscnt^l 
assumes  the  form  of  sharp,  tabular,  overlaying  plates;  while  the 
ant hraqut none  ^vill  be  in  the  fonu  of  distinct  needlcfi  and  stellated 
groups.  Naplitbalone  ia  the  only  associated  hydrocarbon  which 
at  all  simulates  anthracene,  but  with  a  little  care  it  is  readily  dift^J 
tinguished.  The  other  bodies  liable  to  be  present  assume  more 
or  less  characteristic  forms,  which  cannot  be  confounded  with 
anthracene.  Examined  with  the  polariscope,  the  appearances  of 
anthracene  and  anthraquinone  arc  extremely  characteristic.  K 
no  unoxidizcd  anthracene  be  detected  under  tho  microscope,  the 
piinfieation  of  the  crude  anthraquinone  ia  proceeded  with  a^| 
follows  : —  ^* 

The  crude  uuthraquiuone  is  next  treated  in  a  small  shallow  dish 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  mix- 
ture is  heated  in  the  water-oveu  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
being  frequently  stirred  during  that  time.  The  capsule  is  then 
placed  in  a  box,  or  under  a  bell-jar,  side  by  side  with  a  larger  dish 
of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  maintain  a  damp  atmosphere,  which 
cauijcs  the  gradual  dilution  of  the  acid  and  facilitates  thecrystalU- 
zatioiL  of  the  antliraquinone.  After  twelve  hours  the  capsule  is 
removed  and  immersed  in  about  500  c.  c.  of  water,  which  is  then 
boiled.  After  eoolingj  tlie  liquid  is  filteredj  the  residue  washed 
till  free  from  acid,  and  then  treated  on  the  filter  with  a  dilute 
boiling  Hulution  of  caustic  soda  (ep.  gr.  1'04),  till  the  hltratc  runs 
tlirough  colourless.  The  alkali  is  then  washed  out  with  warm, 
water,  and  tlic  substance  on  the  filter  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed. 
The  product  has  a  greenish-grey  or  slate-grey  colour,  is  highly 
crystalline,  and  contains  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  of  real  antlira- 
quinone,  A  known  weight  of  it  (about  1  gram)  ia  further 
purified  by  Iieating  it  in  the  wnter-oven  for  ten  minutes  with  ten 
times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  exposed 
to  a  damp  atmosphere,  dissolved  in  water,  filtered,  treated  with 
alkali,  &e.,  and  weighed  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
previously  adopted.  The  usual  precautions  respecting  the  treat- 
ment of  the  antliraquinone  on  the  filter  should  be  observed  here. 
The  weight  of  pure  anthraquinone  obtained  is  calculated  first  oa 
the  grey  product,  and  this  on  the  original  sample,  or  intermediateli 
ou  the  crude  anthraquinone,  if  some  of  the  latter  was  not  recover! 
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from  the  benzene  solution  used  for  its  microscopic  examination. 
The  pure  anthraquinone  founds  moltiplied  by  '856^  gives  the  real 
anthracene  in  the  sample. 

Lastly,  we  shall  mention  a  plan  for  estimating  the  quantity  of 
anthracene  in  tar,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  correct, 
the  quantity  of  tar  worked  upon  being  so  very  small.  C.  Nicol* 
distils  20  grams  of  tar,  and  collects  the  vapours  in  a  U-tube  kept 
at  200^  C.  by  means  of  a  paraffin-bath.  Here  the  more  volatile 
oils  go  away,  whilst  anthracene  &c.  remain  behind.  Since  a  little 
remains  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  this  is  cut  off,  the  glass  is 
pounded  and  added  to  the  distillate  in  the  receiver.  This  is  now 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  the  anthracene  estimated  by 
Luck's  test.  (In  testing  tar,  I  distil  at  least  one  litre  at  a  time, 
and  estimate  the  anthracene  in  the  oil  coming  over  between  270^ 
and  the  end  of  the  distillation.) 


•  Zeitech.  f.  analyt,  Chemie,  1876,  p.  318. 
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CHAPTER  YIIl 


CHKO.SUTE  OIL. 


In  lliis  Chapter  wc  treat  of  the  employment  or  further  refining 
those  distilJult'is  froui  coal-tar  whitJi  are  midway  between  earbolic 
oil  and  mittiraccuc  oil.  These  arc,  in  the  first  place,  the  fraction 
of  coal-tar  tlistilling  directly  between  2M)^  aud  270°,  and,  besides, 
from  cither  side,  the  residues  from  the  mauufacture  of  carbolic 
acid,  naphthaleue,  and  antliracene.  Practically  every  thing  which 
cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  is  run  into  the  creosote-oil 
well.  Since  there  are  often  very  large  stocks  of  this  oil  accumu- 
lating at  the  works,  there  must  be  corres[)oiidingly  large  stor 
tanks  or  wells,  which  need  not  he  covered  over,  as  the  oil  is  not 
very  vcjlatdc  and  tlie  rainwater  floats  on  the  top  of  it,  whilst  the 
pumps  take  it  away  from  the  bottom.  Still  it  is  safer,  aa  a  pre- 
caution against  fire,  to  cover  up  the  tanks.  At  La  Villettc  the 
creosote  oil  is  kept  in  large  uprij;ht  cyliudrieal  tanks,  standing  on 
brick  pillars  over  a  water-tank  visible  and  accessible  from  all  sides. 
Thus  any  leakages  are  noticed  at  once,  and  in  any  case  the  oil  is 
prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  ground,  Where  this  is  of  no 
great  consequence,  the  oil-tanka  arc  mostly  partially  or  entirely 
sunk  in  the  ground.  They  arc  better  if  made  of  boiler-plate,  than 
of  brickwork  set  in  cement. 

According  to  Watson  Smith  it  is  advisable  to  fix  a  bteam-pi 
in    the    well,  so  that  the    naphthalene  crystallizing  out  can 
dissolved  again  before  any  large  quantity  is  sent  out. 
•    Creosote  oil  (heavy  oil,  dead  oil),  when  fresh,  is  light  greenish- 
yellow,  and  strongly  fluorescent,  l>eiugrendered  still  more  fluorescent 
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by  the  action  of  air  and  light.  After  some  time  it  turns  much 
darker  and  is  bottle-green  by  reflected,  dark  red  by  transmitted 
light.  As  the  distillation  proceeds,  it  becomes  darker  and  darker 
and  more  consistent.  Its  smell  is  extremely  characteristic — un- 
pleasant, almost  nauseous;  it  is  probably  caused  by  sulphur 
compounds  not  yet  isolated.  It  is  as  thick  as  oil,  and  at  first  has 
also  an  oily  touch,  but  soou  acts  upon  the  skiu  by  its  acids.  It  is 
always  heavier  than  water  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  last  portions 
is  1-070. 

The  following  bodies  have  been  found  in  creosote  oil: — naphtha- 
lene, methylnaphthalcnc,  anthracene,  phcnaiithrcne,  and  thehydro- 
carbous  coming  in  between  these ;  phenol,  cresol,  &c. ;  auiliue  and 
ail  the  other  bases  mentioned  in  Chapter  III.  (p.  150^/  aeq.).  Only 
Tery  few  of  the  just  mentioned  substances  are  liquid,  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  more  substances  of  a  low  fusing-point^  as  yet 
undiscovered,  must  exist  in  the  liquid  part  of  creosote  oil. 

We  get  an  important  insight  iutu  the  nature  of  creosote  oil 
(as  well  as  anthracene  oil)  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by 
Watson  Smith  with  tlie  distillation  from  Laucaahire  tar.  Sample 
No.  I  was  taken  after  150  gallons  had  come  over;  No.  2  was  a 
sample  of  the  next  100  gallons;  No.  3,  of  the  next  KX)  gallons; 
No.  4,  of  the  first  "  red  oils  ;"  No.  5,  of  the  last  oils. 

No.  1  was  of  light  colour,  and  on  cooling  was  almost  eutirely 
solidified  by  the  crystallization  of  naphthalene. 

No.  2.  Yellowish  oil,  with  few  crystals  of  naphthalene. 

No.  3.  Quite  similar. 

No.  4.  Red  oil,  with  but  little  deposit. 

No.  5.  Red  oil,  solidifying  on  cooling. 

All  contained  a  little  water.  Each  of  these  samples  was  distilled, 
with  the  results  given  on  p.  330,  in  percentages  by  volume  {N 
signifies  that,  on  cooling,  naphthalene  began  to  crystallize ;  0»  that 
all  remained  liquid;  A,  that  anthracene  began  to  crystallize). 

Heavy  coal-tar  oil  has  hitherto  been  put  to  the  following 
uses : — 

1st.  Rectification,  to  obtain  more  valuable  products. 

2nd.  Passing  through  red-hot  tubes,  to  obtain  illuminating-gas 
and  more  readily  saleable  hydrocarbons. 

3rd.   Pickling  timber. 

4th.  Softening  hard  pitch, 

5th.  Preparation  of  varni&hcs. 
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ipon  the  use  of  heavy  oil  a*  fuel,  for  which  exactly  the  same 
TRpparatiis  are  employed  as  described  on  p.  108  el  seq.  Wc  shall 
therefore  only  describe  the  other  uses  of  creosote  oil. 

Rectification  of  Heavy  Oil. 

This  operation  is  only  carried  on  in  a  few  localities,  e,  g.  in 
Scotland.  Its  object  is,  getting  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  more 
valuable  constituents.  The  oil  ia  distilled  in  ordinary  tar-stills;  and 
the  same  kind  of  fractions  are  obtained  :  the  result  is  a  very  small 
quantity  of  light  oil,  then  a  little  carbolic  oil,  again  the  bulk  of  heavy 
oil,  and  at  the  cluse  some  pasty  anthraceue  oils,  which  arc  added 
to  those  obtained  in  the  direct  distillation  of  the  tar.  The  middle 
fraction,  which  preponderates,  is  used  up  in  the  manner  previously 
detailed.  No  doubt  this  is  the  most  thorough  way  of  working  up 
the  heavy  oils  ;  but  the  expense  of  fuel,  wear  and  tear,  wages,  and 
the  unavoidable  lot^s  seem  to  deter  most  diatillere  from  following  it. 
Probably  distillation  in  a  vacuum  would  be  the  best  plan. 

Even  more  rarely  will  it  pay  to  wash  the  heavy  oils  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  caustic  liquor  before  distilling  them.  The  former 
takes  up  the  basic  bodies,  but  along  with  them  a  large  quantity  of 
other  compounds  [in  the  shape  of  sulphonic  acids) ;  the  bases 
themselves  are  extremely  difiicult  to  separate  (p.  155),  and  are 
employed  fur  no  technical  purpose — except  aniline,  which  is  made 
much  more  cheaply  from  benzene  tlian  from  heavy  oil,  the  latter 
containing  it  ready  formed,  it  is  true,  but  only  in  minute  quantity, 
so  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  aniline  hiu*  ever  been 
made  directly  from  coal-tar  for  any  practical  purpose.  The 
caustic-soda  liquor  dissolves  the  phenols  ;  but  for  preparing  pure 
carboLc  acid  the  carbolic  oil  proper  is  much  better  adajjted ;  atiU 
it  sometimes  pays  to  extract  the  phenols  from  heavy  oil  by  an 
|l      alkaline  treatment. 

L  It  is  stated  by  some  that  the  heavy  oil,  after  washing  with  acid 
^^^d  alkali,  can  be  freed  from  the  nauseous  smell  by  Ix'ing  shaken 
^^p  with  4-  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ferrous  sulphate,  which  removes 
1^     certain  sulphur  compounds. 

^^  In  the  distillation  of  heavy  oil,  washed  in  the  above  manner,  the 
^Tlrst  fraction  (from  215**  or  22()")  will  consist  essuutially  of  naph- 
thalene, which,  as  well  as  the  last  fraction  (containing  authracene)| 
is  collected  by  itself.     The  middle  portion  is  adapted  for  lubri- 
cating-oil,  for   preparing  paints,  for   illuminating-purposes   (see 
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below),  &c.  Wurtz*  recommends  the  following  treatment.  The 
heavy  oil  is  distilled  in  boilers  holding  10()0-2CHK)  litres;  and  tliAH 
following  are  collected  : — Ist,  the  products  below  120°,  whicl^| 
go  to  crude  benzol;  2nd,  the  products  between  121°  and  190°; 
3rd,  the  residue,  which  goes  back  to  the  tar.  The  second  fraction 
P>ctweeu  121'  and  190^?]  is  washed  with  acid  and  alkali,  and  is 
then  sold  for  lubricating,  or  for  pickling  timber,  or  else  it  is  co 
verted  into  an  illuminating-oil.  For  this  purpose  the  naphthale 
sLould  be  removed  by  treating  with  10  per  ceut.  concentratc^d  sul 
plmric  acid,  then  with  water,  then  witli  G  per  cent,  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  oil  is  now  rectified;  and  the 
distillate  is  agitated  with  ferrous  sulphate  (compare  above) .  The 
oil  thus  purified  is  sold  as  *' huile  siderale'*t.  ^ 

Kohart  ((i.P.  1 1924-)  heats  heavy  coal-tar  oil,  crude  petroleum^ 
&c.,  mixed  with  lime,  in  a  still  for  several  hours,  and  then  submits 
the  mass  to  distillation. 
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Decompogilion  of  Heavy  Oil  by  Heat, 

For  a  long  time  past  attempts  have  been  made,  partly  succc 
fully,  to  utilize  otherwise  comparatively  valueless  oily  residues  b^ 
exposing  them  to  uhigh  degree  of  heat,  e.^.  passing  them  through 
red-hot  tubes.      Usually  the  main  object  was  that  of  making 
ilUntniiatitig-gas  ;  but  with  this  was  associated  the  getting  of  more 
vabiahlc  oils.     We  have  seen  above  (p.  90),  that  botli  bt:nzol  and 
anthracene  can  be  obtained  iu  this  way  from  the  heavy  residues  o^| 
petroleum,  browucoal-tar,  and   wood-tar.      Many   chemists  hav^^ 
worked  iu  this  direction,  as  Breitenlohuer  J,  Vohl  §  (who  believes 
this  process  to  be  practicable).  Walker  and  Smith  ||,  and  othen^| 
An  apparatus  specially  constructed  for  the  case  in   question  wa^^ 
patented  in  1801   by  the  Paris  Gas  Company  ^| ;  it  is  rcpre8ented_ 
in  fig.  91.     It  consists  of  a  set  of  cast-iron  cylindrical  retorts 

•  Matitves  colomntt's,  p.  3-3 ;  Dictionn.  de  Cbimio.  i.  p.  (V">1. 

+  I  have  flot  been  able  to  discover  that  any  "  liuile  sidt^nile,"  miid«  in 
mauDi'r  du»cn1)t^d  by   Wurtz  or  in  any  aimilar  manuur  frum  conl-tAr  oils, 
Bold  anvwhfre.     It  is  p059ible  that  in  tbU  caw  again  there  baa  been  some  c( 
fusion  with  paraiUn  oib ;  but  even  If  it  bo  otherwise,  we  can  only  my  that 
above  pTfice*!  must  have  been  ^iTt»n  up  long  since,  aa  at  the  prt-aeut  pricea 
illumitiuLJag-oiU  it  coidcj  lutt  pwifihly  be  remunerative. 

X  l^ing-Ier'B  Joumal,  i-lxvii.  p.  ;J7t<,  clxxv,  p.  3U2.  5  Ihid.  clxxvii.  p.  68. 

)|  Wu(fuer  «  JHhresb.  18(i7,  p.  7oiJ. 

51  Tochnologiate,  ISGl.p.  146;  Girard&nd  Delflire,D«nv6s  delahouille,  p. 
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closed  at  one  end  and  provided  at  tlie  other  end  wiili  a  tnorablo 
cover.  About  12  inches  from  one  end  there  i«  ft  partition  b,  8  or 
12  inches  high,  which  prevents  the  oil  from  running  towards  tlie 


part  not  exposed  to  the  fire.  The  spnce  thus  shut  off  coinruuni- 
catea  by  an  ascending  pipe,  c,  with  a  receiver,  d,  wliich  ib  con- 
nected by  e  with  auother  receiver  d\  equally  intended  for  heavy 
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products  of  condensation :  these  arc  removed  by  the  pipes 
■whilst  the  vapours  not  yet  condensed  pass  through  the  w 
and  are  collected  in  h.     i  carries  away  the  incondensable  gases. 
The  heavy  oil  runs  from   the  tank  k  through   a  tap,_;,  into   the 
funnel  iy  and  thence  in  a  continuous  stream  into  the  retort  a^ 
prc^aously  brought  to  a  red  heat.     There  the  oil  spreads  as  far  as 
the  partition  fi,  and  is  decomposed  into  graphite  (remaining  in  the 
retort)  and  volatile  products  (passing  over  the  partition  and  through 
the  pipes  into  the  receivers).     In  d  and  dP  a  heavy^  tarry  liqui^H 
condenses  ;  it  is  mixed  with  more  heavy  oil  and  again  niu  bac^^ 
into  the  retort  [now-a-days  it  would  probably  first  be  worked  for 
anthracene].    The  liquid  condensed  by  the  worm  /,  and  eolloct€^B 
in  hj  is  rich  in  benzol,  and  is  treated  like  ordinary  crude  naphtha^ 
The  gas  escaping  at  /  is  employed  for  lighting,  and  was  considered 
the  principal  product.  ^| 

Bchrcus*  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  a  retort  made  of  fire-^ 
bricks,  heated  from  below.     It  was  heated  up  to  a  very  bright  red 
heat ;  and  a  continuous  jet  of  heavy  oil  was  run  into  it  by  a  swan- 
neck  pipe.     The  volatile  products  were  condensed  by  an  ordinaiy 
hydrnnlic  main  and  by  very  wide  pipes,  which  nevertheless  were 
frequently  choked  up  with  naphthalene  and  soot.    In  the  hydraulic 
muiu  {at  the  base  of  the  furuiu.'c)  most  of  the  undccomposed  oi 
was  condensed  ;   the  remainder,  together  with  naphthalene  ai 
the  iDore  volatile  hydroearbons  newly  formed,  condensed  in  tl 
cooling-pipes.     In  this  way  the  heavy  oil  yielded  on  an  average^ 
2  per  cent,  benzene  and  toluene,  and  a  little  xylene  and  higher 
homologucs.     Eelow  and  above  the  temperature  above  mcntioue^H 
less  of  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  was  formed.     lu  the  for^^ 
mer  case  but  little  heavy  oil  was  decomposed  f;  in  the  latter  the 
benzene  was  converted  into  naphthalene.     In  the  furthest  part  of 
the  condensing-apparatus  naphthalene,  benzene,  and  toluene  were 
collected.     The  graphite  remaining  on  the  furnace-bed  could  be 
obtained  in  large  pieces,  and  was  valuable  for  producing  high 
temperatures. 

Of  course  the  apparatus  employed  at  Nobel's  works,  at  Baku^ 
for  decomposing  petroleum  residues  (p.  92),  could  be  used  fc 
creosote  oil  as  well. 

•  Diiigler's  Journal,  ccviii.  p.  301. 

t  Hence  tho  cast-iron  retorts  patented  by  the  Paris  Oiia  CompAoy  cannot 
hsve  stotxl  a  very  long  time,  ns  they  would  liavo  to  be  heated  too  high. 
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G.  E.  Davis's  proposal  of  converting  all  the  distillates  from  tar, 
except  naphthalene  and  anthrncenCj  into  gas,  as  described  p.  255 
et  acq,,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  as  well. 

Formerly  it  would  rarely  have  paid  to  convert  tar-oils  into  gas ; 
at  present  the  price  of  creosote  oil  would  be  no  obstacle  to  that,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all;  comp. 
L.  T.  Wright,  p.  256. 

According  to  J.  Young,  heavy  paraffin  oils  can  be  converted 
into  light  ones  by  heating  them  in  strong  iron  boilers  under  a 
pressure  of  IJ  atmosphere.  Possibly  this  would  apply  also  to 
heavy  coal-tar  oils ;  but  evidently  nothing  can  be  said  as  to  the 
probable  cost,  yield,  and  so  forth. 

Emphtjment  of  Heavy  Oils  as  Lubricants, 
Tliis  can  be  rationally  done  only  iihi^r  removing  tho  phnnols 
(acids),  which  promote  friction.  Naphthalene  also  will  hardly  be 
favourable  to  lubrication.  But  the  mixture,  hitherto  very  little 
known,  of  non-solidifying  oils,  which  come  before  and  along  with 
authraceue,  is  really  a  lubricant,  at  least  after  proper  treatment, 
and  this  sort  of  grease  is  pretty  extensively  used  at  collieries,  &c., 
although  the  heavy  paraffin  and  petroleum  oils  and  rosin  oil  are 
far  suptrior  lubricauts,  and  are  now-a-days  cheap  enough  to  make 
the  employment  of  coal-tar  oils  superfluous. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  the  phenols 
.(commonly  called  **  acids")  must  he  removed.  This  would  be 
done  effectually  by  the  treatment  mentioned  on  p,  331 ;  but  aa 
this  is  mostly  too  expensive,' the  cartgrea.se-niaimf'ucturcrs  treat 
the  oiU  with  lime,  similarly  to  rosin  oils,  with  which  they  are 
generally  mixed.  Thenius  *  prescribes  gradually  adding  to  a 
hundredweight  of  crude  rosin  oil,  contained  in  a  retort,  5ti  lb.  of 
slaked  lime,  aud  heating,  with  agitation,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
then  distil  for  an  hour,  condensing  the  vapours.  The  mass  is  now 
allowed  to  settle,  aud  the  clear  portion  is  nin  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  1^  cwt.  of  dry  slaked  lime  is  mixed  in  an  open  pan  with  J  cwt. 
of  roain-oil  and  ^  cwt.  of  heavy  coal-tar  oil  freed  from  acids ; 
the  mass  is  stirred  and  heated  till  it  is  quite  homogeneous,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  while  being  constantly  agitated.  Of  each  of 
the  two  mixtures  thus  prepared  }j  cwt.  is  taken  ;  they  are  mixed 
up  in  a  pan  ;  and,  with  constant  stirring,  a  third  mixture  is  added, 

•  Verwcrthurg  des  Steinkohlentheers,  p.  82. 
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consisting  of  23  lb.  of  Toelted  ozokerite,  J  cwt.  of  heavy  coal- 
oil  free  from  acids,  and  J  cwt.  of  heavy  rosin  oiL     The  latter 
mixture  is  added  when  it  has  cooled  down  to  some  extent,  but 
before  it  has  solidified.     It  may  be  coloured  yellow  with  a  few 
pounds  of  turmeric,  or  blackish  blue  by  lampblack. 

Thenius  also  describes  another  kind  of  cartgrease,  made  of 
mixture  of  a  tallow  soap,  fish-oil  potash  soap,  aud  coal-tar  oil. 

Dumouliu  and  Coutelle  prepare  lubri eating-oil  by  stirring  up 
2  cwt.  of  creosote  oil,  11  gallons  of  water,  2  lb,  of    bleaching- 
powder,  2  lb.  of  soda  ash,  and  1  lb.  of  manganese,  settling  24  hours, 
decanting  the  clear  liquid,  distilling  it,  and  mixing  the  distillate 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  rosin  oil :  this  treatment  is  t 
remove  the  "giunmy"  part  of  the  tar-oils  aud  to  niukc  them  in 
odorous.      Or  else  the  oil  may  be  distilled  before   adding   thi 
ingredients. 

Employment  of  Creosote  Oil  for  Lighting, 

Tliis  has  long  Inrn  done  in  the  construction  of  harbours,  rail 
Tiays,  &c.,  where  the  smoke  was  of  no  consequence.  But  th 
burning  in  open  pans  is  a  most  wasteful,  crude  sort  of  illumi 
nntiou.  The  just  mentioned  process  of  Dumoulin  and  Coutelle  w 
intended  to  make  creosote  oil  fit  for  lighting  even  dwelling-rooms; 
but  that  degree  of  success  is  ver)'  doubtful.  In  order  to  get  a 
proper  lighting-effect,  it  is  indispensable  to  introduce  a  jet  of  air, 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  black  smoke  and  bums  the  soot. 
Hence  every  thing  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  lamps. 
One  of  the  best  lumps  for  this  purpose  is  the  steam-jet  lamp  of 
llartmann  and  Lucke*,  shown  in  ligs.  92  and  93.  The  steam-jet 
serves  not  merely  to  convey  the  oxjgen  necessary  for  combustion, 
hut  also  to  decompose  the  carbon  comjwunds,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  soot  and  producing  an  intense  light.  This  lamp  caa 
of  course  be  employed  for  any  cheap  petroleum  or  tar-oils,  but  is 
»pccia]ly  intended  for  ordinary  creosote  oil;  it  does  not  require  a 
uiccUanicul  blast,  hut  may  he  placed  wherever  steam  can  be  had, 
nnd  is  thus  principally  adapted  for  lighting  large  factory  work- 
fchopsi  yards,  &c.,  but  not  for  places  which  require  a  less  intense 
uud  uiorc  divided  source  of  light. 

In  the  vessel   a,   filled   with   oil,  is  suspended   the  air-supply 
piuu  b^  ending  at  the  top  in  a  funnel,  c,  provided  with  a  slide  to 
•  German  pnU-nt,  No.  0195,  Aug.  0,  1870. 
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rcj^Lilate  the  supply  of  air  to  the  vessel  a.     Hence  the  oil 
flow  out  of  a  quite  eveuly,  on  Mariotte's  principle,  the  pressure 
l)eing  constant.     It  flows  through  the  cock  e  and  the  pipe  //  inl 
the   di^h  d   (which   must   he   [nounted  iu  a  perfectly   hurizonti 
position),  where  it  is  lighted  and  then  covered  with  the  funnel 
as  the  oil  is  diflicult  to  Hglit,  it  is  fir^t  covered  with  a  little  pcli 
leum.     Steam,  first  dried  in  the  apparatus  k  (fig.  93),  is  now,  TCfT" 
slowly,  admitted  through  the  conical  opening  in  the  dish  rf.     As 
aoon  as  the  oil   hums  equally  all  over  the  dish,  which  is  brought 
about  by  regulating  the  steam-supply,  the  lamp  requires  uo  more 
attention.     If  by  a  M-roiig  position  of  the  slide  at  c  the  dish  is 


Fig.  04. 


supplied  with  more  oil  than  can  be  burnt,  the  superfluous  purt 
overKows  into  the  annular  channel  round  the  dish  and  through 
the  tube  h  into  the  vessel  f.  At  first  it  is  best  to  let  it  overflow  j 
afterwards,  wheu  the  oil  has  got  hot,  its  supply  is  regulated 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  dish  always  remains  full.  To  put  ot 
the  lamp  the  cock  e  is  shut  (so  that  no  more  oil  flows  into  tbc 
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dish),  the  steam  is  shut  off  by  the  cock  ky  and  the  flame  is  extin- 
guished by  putting  ou  the  fuuucl-shaijed  cover  /.  The  oil  i*cmain- 
ing  in  d  and  g  is  run  into  i  by  opening  the  tap  iti.  Tliis  i»  a 
threeway  cock,  which  cither  conveys  the  oil  to  the  burner  or  eUc 
discharges  it  into  the  vesHcl  t. 

The  steam  admitted  underneath  the  dish  d  acts  mechanically 
by  forcing  the  air  necessary  for  com^nistiou  into  the  flame,  and 
also  aspirating  the  air  from  without  tlirough  the  openings  beneath 
the  funnel  /.  The  steam  also  acts  chemically  upon  the  hydro- 
carbons, forming  a  gaseous  mixture  which,  ou  combustion,  produces 
an  extremely  brilliant  light  autl  no  soot.  This  is  not  attained  by 
ordinary  lamps,  because  in  them,  when  enough  air  is  admitted^ 
the  flame  becomes  hotter  but  not  more  himinous.  The  steam 
should  be  as  dry  as  possible;  and  the  condensed  water  must  be 
allowed  to  run  away. 

Thus  the  tar-oil  burns  without  wick  or  chimney,  preferably  in 
very  large  glass  lamps  with  reflectors.  Such  a  lani])  gives  a  light 
of  20  ordinary  giis- lights  or  180  standard  candles,  with  an  hourly 
consumption  of  about  2^  lb.  of  tar-oil.  The  oil-vessel  hoUls  about 
7  gallons,  so  as  to  suffice  for  the  longest  winter  nights.  I'hc  lamps 
need  tio  cleaning  or  repairing. 

Tbe  most  recent  form  of  this  lamp  is  shown  in  fig.  1)1,  j^.j 
natural  size;  this  shape  costs  £5  including  package,  the  glass 
lamp  £\'.  Where  the  carriage  docs  not  make  the  oil  too  dear, 
this  light  is  much  cheaper  than  gas-light. 

Another  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  has  been  patented  by 
Messrs.  Lyle  and  llannay  ((57  (Jrcat  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow),  under 
the  name  of  the  **  Lueigen."  I  owe  tlie  de8crii>tioii  of  it  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr,  S.  B,  Boultou.  It  consists  of  an  oil-lank  or 
reservoir  (fig.  95),  fitted  with  a  special  burner  at  the  top  of  a  tube 
H,  which  can  be  made  to  any  length.  Into  this  reservoir  cam- 
pressed  air  is  introduced  by  an  india-rubber  pipe,  this  material 
being  used  to  make  the  lucigcn  jKirtablc.  Ou  the  compressed  air 
being  let  into  the  tank  at  A  (H  is  a  moisture-trap,  C  a  blow-off 
cock),  it  forces  the  oil  up  through  an  interual  tube,  and,  escaping 
at  the  same  time  through  I),  O,  and  Y»j  with  the  oil  in  the  burner 
J  and  combustion-chamber  L,  produces  a  spray  which  is  set  on 
fire.  M  is  a  wind-guard,  K  aud  N  regulating  jum-nuts,  G  a 
safetv-valve,  Tlie  pressure  at  which  the  air  is  forced  into  the 
accumulator  is  about  15  lb.;  aud  thi^i  is  suflicieut  Lo  supply  the 
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Fig.  9i5. 


whole  of  the  lights.     A  li;^ht  of  abnut  2000  candle-power  is  ^vcaj 
by  the  "liicij?en."      Tlic  fhime  is  large,  and  the  light  well  diffused, 
and  tl»e  eyes  ure  not  dazzlod  Uy  it.     It  13  elaimed  by  the  patentee* 
is  much  more  distributive  in  quality  than  the, 


that  the  "lucigen 
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trie  light,  and  that  it  does  not  cast  siuth  drep  shadows  ;  also 
that  it  is  much  clicapcr,  alike  in  cost  and  maintenance,  than  either 
gas  or  electric  liglit.  It  can  1x?  produeetl  hy  either  air  or  steam 
fit  a  nominnl  expcnditnrc  of  power,  and  it  docs  not  require  any 
neat  adjustment  of  machinery.  The  oil  used  in  the  ]uci|;en  is  the 
refuse  of  chemical-  and  gas-works  ;  and  about  one  gallon  per  hour 
is  consumed.  Owing  to  the  application  of  pressure,  the  *Mucigen/' 
when  burning,  emits  a  sound  resembling  steam  blowing  off*.  This, 
in  a  confined  building,  would  naturally  be  very  disagreeable;  but 
in  the  open  air  the  hissing  noise  emitted  is  not  very  annoying. 
There  is  scarcely  any  smoke  from  the  light ;  and  the  smell  of  the 
consumed  oil  is  not  otfensive.  The  lueigen  bums  equally  well 
under  heavy  rain  or  spray.  It  does  not  need  iiny  lantern,  and  has 
no  parts  wliieh  can  be  damaged  by  rough  tisngc. 

The  employment  of  creosote  oil  .for  carburttting  gaa  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  on,  along  with  thnt  of  other  tar-oils  ((Miap.  XI.). 

As  au  antitseptic,  creosote  oil  is  but  exeejitionally  used;  for  this 
purpose  eitlicr  crude  tar  or  else  its  phenols  by  themselves  are  justly 
preferred.  Dusart*  asserts,  however,  that  precisely  the  portion 
distilling  between  210"  and  300^,  when  freed  I' nan  excess  of  naph- 
thalene, acts  energetically  in  prevoTiting  the  further  putrefaction, 
and  destroying  the  smell,  of  fa-cal  matters,  even  in  fractions  of 
1  per  cent.  Tins  agrees  with  the  okscrvations  made  in  pickling 
timber  (see  below). 

Creosoted  stakes  in  vineyards  are  asserted  to  keep  out  the  Phyi- 
ioTtra  (Polyt.  Notizblatt,  1886,  p.  304);  but  this  docs  not  seem  to 
be  a  certainty. 

Employment  of  Creosote  Oil  for  Pickling  Timt>€r, 

The  preservation  of  timber,  more  especially  railway-sleepers, 
telegraph-poles,  piles  used  for  harbour-piers,  and  so  forth,  is  an 
industry  of  very  considerable  ningnitude,  and  one  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  coal-tar  distilling,  inasmuch  as  by  far  the 
hcgest  part  of  the  oils  distilled  from  eoal-tiu*  is  employed  for  tins 
Btrpose,  and  as  we  can  trace  the  6rst  development  of  tar-distilling 
U)  the  demand  sprung  up  for  such  oils  eousequeut  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  BethclPs  jiroeess  (1838). 

The  bistoiy  of  timber-preserving  in  general,  and  that  of  the 

*  Coinpt  Read.  Ixxix.  p.  220. 
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"creosotiiig "  process  in  particular,  has  beeu    given    in    severs 
treatises,  of  which  especially  that  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Boullon   {"  Oi 
the   Antiseptic    Treatment   of  Timber/'    Proc.    Inst.    Civ.    Eug, 
188^3-84,  vol.  78.  p.  iv)  contains  a  great  ileal  of  original   mattorj 
the  same  subject   is  also  treated   in  Adolf  Mayer's  *  Chemischi 
Technologic  dcs  Holzcs  '   (Braunschweig,  ISTU),  Bureseh's  '  Di 
Schutzdcs  lIoizes'{2nded,,  Dresden,  1880),  and  ilcinzerling's  'Der 
Conserviruug  dcs  Holzes  '  (HuUe,  188G).  To  those  soui'ces  we  refei:^^ 
for  a  description  of  the  technical  purt  of  crcasoting,  which  docs  noJH 
come  within  our  domain,  and  to  more  detailed  statements  upon 
this  subject  in  general.  ^_ 

Tar  and   pitch  were  used  for  painting  or  smearing  wood   ^^M 
tlie  remotest   antiquity;    special   instances   of   preserving   timber 
from  decay  are  related  in  connection  with  the  platform  on  whici^^ 
stood  that  wonder  of  the  world,  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias,  q^| 
Olynipifi,  and  with  tlie  famous  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  KphesuJi 
(Boultou,   p.   5).     Tlie  preservation  of   the  Egyptian   mummn 
may  to  a  great  extent  be  )>laecd  in  the  same  category.     But 
must  take  a  wide  step  in  histoiy  before  we  get  to  any  wide-sprcal 
application  of  antiaeptica  for  wo(mI.     Apart  from  a  few  isolati 
trials  with  various  antiseptics  made  during  the  eighteenth  ceutui 
wc  find  practicully  nothing  d<mc  in  tlas  line  till  the  beginning 
the  present  century',  although  the  records  of  the  British   Patent 
Office  contain  lists  of  almost  every  conceivable  autiseptic  from  the 
year  1708  (Bonlton,  ]).  8).     But  it  is  since  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  railway  system  that  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber  has 
received  its  must  important  development.     By  the  year  18.38  t)^| 
four  systems  af  tiinlier-prcserving  which  alone  are  employed  no^^ 
were  fairly  before  the  public,  and  competing   for  the   favour  of 
engineers,  namely  i — (1)   Corrosive  sublimate,  know*  since  17^ 
agniu  introduced  by  J.  H.  Kyan ;  (2)  sulphiite  of  copper,  knoi 
since  1707,  prineipally  introduced  by  Bouclurie ;   ('}}   chloride 
zinc,  known  since  1815,  patented  again  by  Sir  William  Burnett; 
and,  lastly,  (4)  heavy  oil  of  tar,  afier)>ards  called  creosote  oil, 
John  Bctiiell. 

We  sliall,  of  course,  occupy  ourselves  only  with  the  la^t-mei 
tioned  process,  which,  moreover,  has  far  outstripped  the  oth( 
three  in  importance,  and  in  England  has  entirely  extinguished  its 
rivals.  Vegetable  tars,  or  extracts  from  the  same,  were  use<l  fur 
timber-preserving,  both  in  England  and  America,  as  early 
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(Boiilton,  p.  10).  The  first  to  mention  tlic  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  gas-tar  for  impregnating  tiinbtr  wa«  Franz  Moll  (British 
Patent,  No.  G98:tj  Jan.  1H.*U)).  He  proiwscd  to  employ,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation,  the  oils  lighter  than  water,  which 
he  called  ''  Eupion/'  ami  afterwards  the  heavier  oils,  which  he 
called  "  Kreoaot.^'  Both  names  were  taken  fnmi  Reichenbach's 
investigation  on  the  products  obtainable  from  wofKl-tar,  as  it  was 
not  known  at  that  time  w  Iiat  fundamental  iliHcrcncc  exists  in  the 
composition  of  wood-tar  aud  coal-tar.  Ileal  creosote,  in  Reichen- 
bach's sense,  does  not  occur  in  coal-tar;  but  the  phenol  contaiucil 
in  the  latter  was  for  a  long  time  eonfoundcd  with  Heichenbach's 
creosote.  Moll's  process,  so  far  as  the  application  of  light  oil  was 
concerne*!,  was  manifestly  uii])ractical;  but  the  stimuhis  was  now 
given  for  employing  the  products  from  coal-tar  in  that  line,  aud 
in  1838  followed  the  practical  introduction  of  the  process  by 
Mr.  John  BethelL  Tfte  words  '*  creosote '^  and  "  crcosoting,'* 
now  generally  used  in  this  connection,  arc  thus  due  to  Franz 
Moll ;  they  do  not  occur  in  BethcU's  patent,  which  contains  a 
list  of  no  less  than  eighteen  various  substances,  mixtures  or  solu- 
tions, oleaginous,  bituminous,  and  of  metallic  salts.  Amongst 
them  is  a  mixture  consisting  of  coal-tar,  thinned  with  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  its  quantity  of  dead  oil  distilled  from  coal-tar; 
aud  as  late  as  1840  BcthclTs  liecn.sca  mention  the  admixture  of 
gas-tar.  In  those  times  inspectors  frequently  refused  to  allow  the 
dead  oils  to  be  used  without  being  thickeued  with  tar  (Houlton^ 
p.  14),  as  it  was  not  understood  tliat  the  pitch  was  only  an  impe- 
diment to  the  injection.  Very  soon  after,  this  must  have  bceu  re- 
cognized. The  dead  oils  eamc  into  use  alone;  and  there  crept  into 
the  specifications  the  contradictory  ]>rescriptiou3  that  the  wood  was 
to  be  creosoted  according  to  Bethcirs  patent,  but  that  the  creosote 
was  to  be  free  from  adulteration  with  coal-tar. 

The  apparatus  now  universally  em]>loyed  for  impregnating 
timber,  Iwlh  with  creosote  oil  and  chloride  of  zinc,  was  tirst  sug- 
gested by  Breant,  director  of  the  Paris  Mint,  in  18:31,  who  em- 
ployed it  for  injecting  linseed-oil  and  resin.  The  priuciple  of 
Breant's  process  was  adopted  by  J.  Bctbell,  and  greatly  improved 
by  him  aud  II.  P.  Burt.  Their  apparatus,  as  it  was  constructed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  adopted  everywhere  in  all  its 
essential  features,  and  is  minutely  described  in  the  above-men- 
tioucd  treatises.    It  consists  of  a  very  strong,  horizontal,  wrougb 
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iron  boiler,  6  or  7  feet  iu  diameter,  and  30  to  60  feet  long,  |  incli- 
thick.  The  timber  is  plaeed  on  iron  bogie-frames,  whicli  are  rua 
upon  rails  into  the  eyiindcr,  whose  front  is  then  firmly  closed  by 
a  cover.  The  air  is  now  exhausted  till  the  air-gauge  indicates 
about  ^  or  j}  of  an  atmosphere  ;  eomrnunication  is  now  opened  by 
a  cock  with  a  tank  hoUliii»  the  creosote  oil,  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50°,  at  which  it  should  be  perfectly  fluid.  The  oil 
at  once  rushes  into  the  vacnnrn  and  deeply  penetrates  into  the 
poi'es  of  the  wood,  whilst  otherwise  the  air  contained  in  them 
would  pertinaciously  resist  tlic  entrance  of  the  oil.  When  no 
more  oil  is  sucked  up,  a  force-pump  is  started,  which  presses  more 
oil  into  the  cylinder,  till  a  pressure  of  8  or  10  atmospheres  has 
been  obtained.  This  is  ke]»t  up  for  several  hours;  and  the  wood 
in  this  operation  absorbs  on  an  average  nearly  a  gallon  per  cubic  ^ 
foot.  f 

The  plan  of  injecting  creosote  oils  or  similar  substances  in  a 
state  of  vapour,  which  Las  lx;cn  several  times  tried  (Lukin  1812,^ 
Franz  Moll  IStiiV,  Bethell  1864,  &c.),  could  not  possibly  answcr.B 
Tiral>er  is  weakened  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  much  exceed- 
ing 120°,  and  is  seriously  injured  at  150°;  but  the  boiling-point 
of  creosote  oils   ranges  from   200'  to  about  370®.      Hence  il 
vapours  can   only  be  injected   into  wood  under  such   conditions] 
of  tcraperuture  and  pressure  as  will  destroy  the  value  of  the  timber  j| 
aud  experience  has  proved  this  to  be  the  case.    Nor  has  the  appli- 
cation of  su])crbcatcd  steam,   passed   through  creosote  oils,  met] 
with  much  more  success  (Boulton,  pp,  30,  .'il,  and  below). 

One  difficulty  of  the  creosoting  process  is  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture  in  the  timber  to  ])e  preijcrved.  In  the  fresh-cut  state,  or  as 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  timber-iMiuds,  it  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  for 
creosoting,  and  must  be  stacked  first  for  from  four  to  six  months. 
Many  methods  have  been  tiied  for  artificial!}'  drying  the  timber, 
in  order  to  do  away  ivith  the  necessity  of  long  stacking,  which 
is  extremely  cumbersome  or  even  impossible  when  piles  &o.fl 
have  to  be  sawn  from  larger  logs,  for  immediate  use  iu  harbour 
works  &c. ;  but  they  have  all  !)con  abandoned,  as,  if  the  heat  applied 
is  really  efficient  in  driving  olF  the  ^^ater,  the  woody  fibre  is  surefl 
to  be  injured  in  the  process.  Vohl*  made  a  proposal  which,  if  it 
were  successful,  would  obviate  the  difficulty,  by  converting  the  creo- 
sote from  an  oily  into  an  aqueous  fluid,  namely  abiding  cnc 

•  Dinglor^fl  JdtirnBl,  vol.  cxvii.  p.  446. 
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solatlon  of  caustic  sotla  to  the  creosote  to  make  it  miscible  with 
water,  imprcgtiating  the  timber  witii  tluH  liquid,  and  ultiiautoly 
'^  fixing"  the  creosote  with  a  dilute  solution  of  fcrroua  aulphate. 
But  as  this  proce»M  wii>i  evidi'iitly  iiuvrr  carrit:d  out  ou  a  mauufac- 
turing  scalcj  nothing  further  cau  be  stated  about  it. 

Auather  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  apply  the  creosote  oil  in 
a  heated  state,  so  that  the  water  contained  in  tbc  timlxir  evapo- 
rates during  the  operation.  A  process  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, but  eyidently  imperfect  in  other  respects,  was  invented  by 
Pelton,  and,  according  to  a  report  made  by  Ott  in  1871*,  seems 
to  have  been  larj^ely  employed  in  America  at  tliat  periixl.  It 
consisted  in  placing  the  timber,  in  tlie  green  state,  in  iron 
cylinders,  covering  it  up  with  creosote  oil  and  heating  this  for 
some  time  up  to  UM)^  or  110  ,  until  the  water  was  evaixjrated,  and 
running  in  fresh  cold  oil.  This  causes  the  hot  oil,  already  con- 
tained in  the  cylinder,  to  (lenetrato  into  the  pores  of  the  wmid,  a 
partial  vacuum  being  eaustd  by  the  cooling.  The  apparatus  is 
figured  and  described  in  detuii  in  the  place  quoted.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  in  this  way  the  impregnation  will  be  thorough; 
the  very  imperfect  vacuum,  and  the  absence  of  pressure  at  the 
finishj  make  this  most  unlikely.  Prlton's  process  docs  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  successful,  for,  according  to  a  communication 
from  Mr.  S.  U.  Boulton,  a  committee  of  the  Araeheaii  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  in  a  re|xjrt  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  pre- 
sented and  accepted  at  the  ^nnnal  Meeting  on  the  25th  June, 
1885, does  not  mention  Pclton's  method  among  the  many  different 
processes  described. 

The  object  in  quest  is,  however,  completely  attained  by  S.  B. 
Boultou's  process  (B.  P.  No.  1854,  of  1879),  The  timber  is 
placed  in  the  ordinary  high-pressure  crcosotiiig  cvlinder  (A, fig. 06), 
which  is  provided  with  a  somewhat  high  dome,  a.  After  the  air 
has  been  exhausted  in  the  usual  way,  the  creasotc  is  introduced 
through  the  pipe  A  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  IfXP  ;  but  it  is 
not  allowed  to  rise  quite  to  the  top^  so  that  the  dome  a  is  always 
kept  empty,  and  the  creosote  is  not  drawn  through  the  exhaust- 
pipe.  The  boiler  B  serves  to  licat  up  the  creosote.  The  exhaust- 
ing process  is  continued,  by  means  of  the  pump  C,  until  all  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  timber  lias  been  vaporized 
by  the  Heat  of  the  creosote  oil,  and  has  been  drawn  away  in  the 

•  Wttjpier's  Jaha>8bericht,  1874^  p.  95t>, 
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state  of  rapour  br  the  air-pnmp. 
As  the  temperature  employed  is 
xuQch  below  the  boiliiig-puint  of 
creosote,  this  liquid  is  not  turued 
into  rapoiir.  The  aqueous  vapour 
is  drawn  through  the  dome  a,  is 
ctmdensed  by  passing  through  the 
worm  Dr  and  the  water  is  collected 
in  the  receiving-tanks  E  F,  where 
the  quantity  extracted  can  be  mea- 
sured. The  timber  may  be  intro- 
duced quite  wet ;  the  water  it  con- 
tains is  replaced  by  creosote,  as 
much  as  50  gallons  per  load  of 
timber,  without  ever  subjecting  the 
wood  to  a  dry  heat.  The  procesf« 
of  injection  eun  then  be  completed 
by  meflns  of  the  pressure-pumps  G 
in  the  ut«ual  manner. 

Bonl  ton 's  prtwess  involves  a 
slight  additional  cost  and  a  few 
more  hours  for  dealing  with  very 
wet  timber,  but  not  so  mucli 
time  and  money  as  is  required 
for  stoving  the  timber,  apart  from 
the  riHk  of  deterioration  incurred 
thereby  ;  while  for  drying  by  stack- 
ing the  timber  six  mouths,  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  the  place 
occupied  must  be  set  off  against  the 
cost  of  the  new  process. 

A  process  patented  by  BIythe, 
of  Bordeaux  (G.  P.  10,423),  ^sen- 
tially  consists  in  injecting  Miper- 
hcutcd  steum  into  creosote  oilj  and 
allowing  the  mixed  vapours  of  steam 
and  rreosotc  oil  to  act  upon  the  wood 
contained  in  a  closed  boiler.  The 
process  has  been  extensively  used  in 
France,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory 
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i*esults*.  A  sleeper  which,  accortHug  to  the  process  usually  fol- 
lownd  in  Germany,  would  tnka  np  18  kilos,  of  creosote  oil,  absorbs 
ouly  11  kilos,  iu  BIythc's  process. 

The  German  process,  as  carried  out  in  tlie  various  large  estab- 
lishments of  Jul.  Rutgers,  is  as  follows : — Tlie  sleepers  are  exposed 
in  stoves  to  a  temperature  gradually  raised  to  ISO**  C. ;  and  are 
thus  treated  for  at  least  four  hours,  until  no  n»ore  aqueous  vapour 
is  given  off  and  the  sleepers  are  uniformly  heated.  The  sleepers 
arc  introduced  while  hot,  beiug  left  ou  the  ^aiue  bogie,  into  the 
creosoting  cylinder.  After  this  has  been  closed  air-liglit,  a  vacuuru 
at  least  as  low  as  55  millim.  (=52  inches)  mercury  is  produced 
within  30  minutes,  and  is  kept  up  another  30  minutes.  The 
cylinder  is  now  placed  in  communication  with  the  tank  holding 
the  warmed-up  creosote  oil,  and,  after  l)eing  filled  with  it,  is  brought 
tinder  a  pressure  of  at  least  6J  atmospheres  for  upwards  of  one  hour. 
Beech-wood  8leepei*s  should  be  either  stove-dried  or  steamed  in  as 
fresli  a  state  ns  possible,  before  the  sap  has  begun  to  ferment, 
6toviag  is  difficult,  because  beech-wood  has  a  tendency  to  split ; 
it  is  therefore  preferable  to  steam  the  timber  till  the  temperature 
exceeds  100° even  in  the  interior,  and  to  remove  the  sap  rluring  the 
same  process  by  lixiviation.  Wlien  the  pickling  is  to  be  performed 
by  aqueous  solutions,  the  steamed  sleepers  arc  best  submitted 
directly  to  the  imi}regnating  process ;  but  in  the  case  of  tar-oils,  the 
timber  must  be  first  air-dried,  which  in  spring  or  summer  takes  two 
or  three  mouths.  AV ell-prepared  and  properly  imi)reguated  beech- 
wood  sleepers  do  not  suiter  in  comparison  with  those  nuidc  of  any 
other  description  of  wood.  The  wood  is  impregnated  all  through  ; 
it  remains  haixl  and  tough;  and  the  bolts  hold  quite  f:u$t  in  it, 
as  has  been  proved  many  times  with  rails  which  bad  been  in  use 
for  a  long  time. 

Kiitgers  sometinies  applies  a  niivture  of  creosote  and  chloride 
of  einc. 

Chaligny  and  Guyot-Siounest  have  constructed  a  travvUi/tg 
apparatus  for  pickling  timber,  mounted  upon  two  railway-trucks, 
which  enables  the  pickling  operation  to  be  carried  on  at  every 
railway  station  (Armengaud's  '  Publication  Industrielle/  1K84— 
85,  vol.  XXX.  p.  295;  Dingler's  Polyt.  Journal,  vol.  cclx.  p.  75), 

•  Conip.  Clniift,  WftgncT-FiacIior's  Johresb.  d.  chem.  Techu.  1883,  p.  liW2. 
wLero  a  good  uiimv  inlore^tiug  details  are  given  on  tbo  results  of  ditfeixnt 
XDutbode  of  }iickling-  limber. 
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Such  apparatus,  of  their  own  construction,  is  also  employed 
Messrs.  Burt,  Boulton,  and  Haywood  in  their  Freuch  business. 

The  creosote  treatment  is  also  applied  to  sails,  ship's  ropes, 
fishers'  nets,  &c.,  and  protects  these  better  than  tlic  usual  tarriug. 
Tbc  objects  are  first  **  tanned  "  by  treating  them  with  a  dilute 
solutioH  of  glue  and  then  with  a  bath  of  tanuer*8  bark.  Thus  glue 
is  precipitate<l  within  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  is  now  enabled  to 
fix  the  creosote  oil  in  the  subsequent  treatment,  and  retain  it  even 
in  sea-wuter. 

The  advantages  of  piekliug  wood  with  tar-oils,  or  "  crcosoting/*' 
arc  both  eheraieal  and  mechanical.     Tlie  principal  ehcmical  action 
of  coal-tar  creosote  was  formerly  ascribed  to  its  "  acids,'*  t.  e.  the 
phenols,   which  certainly   coagulate  albumen,    and    consequcntlyi 
reudcr  animal  life  impossible.     This,  along  with  the  now  universj 
assumption  that  putrefactive  decay  can  only  occur  in  the  present 
of  microscopic  organisms,  whose  vital  process  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  it,  would  by  itself  explain  why  timlx;r  impregnated 
with  phenol  cannot  decay,  provided  that  the  phenol  is  not  removed 
again  by  washing  &c.     Hence  the  value  of  ereosoting-oils  would 
be  parallel  with  their  percentage  of  phenols.     But  this  opini(m  ia 
generally  contradicted  now,  and  it  is  held  that  the  'Mndifieren^| 
oils"  participate  essentially  in  the  preservative  action  of  coal-tar 
creosote.     In  any  case  the  last-mentioned  oils  play  a  princi|)al  part 
in  the  mechanical  cifccts  of  creosote  oil,  which  are  no  doubt  vcrj^f 
important.     The  oil,  being  forcibly  drawn  into   the  wocmI   by   a^ 
vacunni  and   then   driven  in  by  high  pressure,  closes  up  all  pores 
and,  as  it  were,  agy;lutinate8  all  the  parts  so  that  no  water  can 
penetrate,  without  which  those  organisms  cannot  develop  and  the 
wood  cannot  decay.     Even  larger  insects  and  other  vermin  are  kept 
away  by  the  smell  of  crcosoted  wood.  fl 

There  are  many  undoubted  instances  of  creosotcd  timber  having™ 
suet^ssfully  resisted  even  the  redoubted  Teredo  navalis  during  a 
long  series  of  years;  but  there  are  also  cases  of  failure,  8omctimi^| 
in  the  same  waters  where  the  successful  specimens  have  occurred^ 
The  failure  is  caused,  either  by  the  outer  or  creosote*!  part  of  the 
M'ood  having  been  broken  or  cut  oil'  by  the  workmen  in  the  process 
of  construction,  so  that  the  worm  could  get  into  the  inside  of  the 
timber ;  op  by  croosoting  the  wood  in  the  wet  state  or  imperfectly; 
or  by  employing  creosote  which  is   too  thiu,  light,  or  volatile. 
Wood  intended  to  resist  marine  insects  should  receive  a  heavit 
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dose  of  creosote,  and  is  better  employed  in  the  round  state  than 
squared,  because  the  sap-wood  more  readily  absorbs  the  creosote 
thaa  the  heart- wood,  and  thus  forma  a  protecting  girdle  against 
the  worm.     (Private  communicution  from  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton.) 

It  has  long  been  disputed  what  part  is  played  by  the  naphthaietie 
in  creosote  oil.  We  know  that  it  occurs  abundantly  therein,  and 
crystallizes  out  on  the  coohng  of  the  first  fraction  of  this  oil.  Its 
quantity  is  incrensed  by  the  residue  from  working  the  light  oils  for 
benzols,  phenols,  ike,  which  is  extremely  rich  in  naphthalene, 
going  to  the  creosote  oil.  This,  as  it  arrives  at  the  ercosoting- 
works,  is  often  quite  pasty  with  naphthalene.  In  the  pickling 
process  the  oil  is  healed  to  oO*^,  so  that  the  naphtluilene  is  dis- 
solved ;  and  only  ou  the  cooling  of  the  pickled  wood  docs  it 
crystallize  again,  among  the  other  coiiBtituents  of  the  oil,  the 
coagulated  albumen,  &c.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  was 
injurious  to  the  preservation  of  wood,  perhaps  by  the  noplitlialeuc 
volatilizing  and  leaving  empty  spaces  whieli  might  be  tilled  with 
moisture  and  become  breeding-places  for  putrefactive  organisms. 
Hence  several  crcosoting-works  have  fixed  a  maximum  for  the 
naphthalene,  which  causes  great  inconvenience  to  the  tar-distiller, 
since  very  much  more  naphthalene  is  produced  than  can  as  yet  be 
consumed. 

But  it  seems  that  the  objection  to  naphthalene  in  creosoting  is 
quite  unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  naplithaleue  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly a  disinfeetant  and  prevents  the  Hevelopnient  of  lower 
organisms.  Secondly,  as  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  C.  Meymott 
Tidy*,  the  total  loss  by  evaporation  of  naphthalene  is  very  small, 
a^id  takes  place  almost  exclusively  during  tlie  first  day  or  two  after 
the  wood  has  come  out  of  the  creosoting- apparatus.  During  the 
first  and  second  day  some  naphthalene  volatiliz(?s  from  the  surface 
of  the  timber;  but  after  this  there  is  no  more  loss  of  weight,  and 
the  interior  of  the  wood  is  quite  unchanged,  Aicording  to  Dr. 
Tidy  the  naphtlialeiie  is  useful  both  chemically  and  physically;  it 
c^inot  possibly  do  any  harm;  and  the  eouditioii  that  creosote  oil 
should  be  free  from  it  seems  quite  uncalled  for. 

The  following  diflerent  requirements  arc  made  by  some  English 
and  foreign  creosoting-works : — 


•  In  an  official  Cunptihlinhed)  roporl  kindly  placed  at  uiy  di^pwal  hy  I*r.  Tidy  ; 
compare  lat«r  on  liia  report  of  IC^'i. 
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Specification 

Dr.  Letheb)'. 

Great  Western 

Kailwajr  Co. 

Ohemin  do 
I'er  (le  I'Ert 
(Fmnoe). 

Ohetntn  dc 

fer  dn  I'OiiMt 

(Fran«). 

Cbemin  d 
fcr  dc  VEtt 

Spea  grar.... 

lHM3-UK>5iil 

1-045-1-05501 

i-m)  at   36» 

GO'*  F..  but 

liC^F. 

0. 

■ 

as  Dmrly  as 

■ 

poAiiblti    at 
1050. 

f 

Deposit  wheD 

Should       not  Should  nolde- 

Not  aboTP  3l» 

oolU. 

naphlhuleni' 
at  4U'^  F. 

P»«it    more 
than  30  per 
cent.  uX  AO" 
F. 

per  eeut.  de- 
posit   (teno- 
penUun; 
nut  Atatcd). 

Yield  of  coal- 

5     ]}er     cent. 

10    per    ceuL 

8    per     cent, 
pucnol. 

5     per     c*iit. 
pncnol. 

tar  ocida. 

crude    car- 

aoidfl,       of 

bolic     ai-id 

which  5  per 

and      othcrl     rent,   crudt- 

nial     -    tar 

carbolic 

' 

tttrida. 

tu'id. 

Hunt        and 

Should       iK>t 

Xiit  lew  than 

One         third 

aimntily  of 
aiBliltaie. 

yield        1pm 

?M)  jtrrccnl. 

itlioiild   liis' 

than  SK>  per 
cent,  at  600° 

at  600°  F.  • 

tii  «t  20ii^- 

1150".      two 

F 

t.hird«abot(> 
250^0. 

Heat        nnd 

Should  be  per- 

liquiditr. 

fectly  liquid 
ftt  35"  C. 

Further     tp- 

Slioold   be  of 

quircmenla. 

■^ 

"ilrel   qu»- 

The  following  Tablet  shows  the  general  character  of  different 

^H          descriptions  of  crcosotc-oils.      Tbe  samples  uiulcr  A   were  the 

^^1          whole  i-viunings  of  heavy  oils  distilled  from  samples  of  tar  obtained 

^H          from  twenty  different  Metropolitan  gas-works.     The  samples  under 

^^H          B  were  produced  at  the  Reokton  tar- works,  and  represent  oils  from 

^H          whieh  portions  of  the  green  oils  anil  miiihthaicne  were  exeluded;^ 
^H         they  nrc  hence  rich  in  tar-acids  and  rather  lesa  volatile  than  A)H 
^H          The  litiuefying-point  of  the  B  samples  ranged  from  3G°* T-SS^'S  C, 

^H          and   the  point  of   turbidity  on  cooling   from  31°*l-28"*3.      Tbe 

^H         samples  in  series  C  are  country  creosotes,  analyzed  by  L.  Archbutt. 

^^1          All  were  completely  fluid  at  32   and  many  at  15°'6.     The  8aroplc 

^^^^    yielding  72  per  cent,  of  distillate  and  13'5  of  tar-acida  was  the 

^^^^^B                  *  This  requirement  hn8  been  dropped  f>\nc^  1882.                                    ^H 

^^^^H                  t  From  AJIeu'e  C'oiuw.  Organ.  AuuL  2iuX  oilit.  vol  ii.  p.  665.    •     ^^^M 

VARIOUS  SAMPLES. 
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xluct  of  special  treatment.  The  sanijileg  ia  scries  C  arc  pro- 
bably somewhat  richer  iu  tar-acids  than  the  generality  of  country 
oils  ; — 


8poe  OriiT. 
»t32°a 

1 
PerocaUgft     Pert^ntaf^o  af 
of  difltilbite    Ur-aclda  from 
below  3lft'>C.      distilUU- 

A.  Heavy  London  oils :  liigbest  ... 

„       lowcA     ... 
Arcrago  of  20  KuupUv  

B.  Partial  runnings  from  London 

1-075 
1048 
l-OJSS 

i-or.r> 

10-24 
HKiTft 

79 

m 

71-5 

91 

78 
8:2'8 

m 

72 
81*8 

8-0 
30 
60 

l*>3 

8-2 
9Ift 

240 
13  ft 
18-6 

Ditto  luvMt 

Aranige  of  20  oiiupiea  ^..... 

0.     Bnglisb  country  oils:  faigbnt ... 

M      lowert  ... 

Avprage  of  18  mmplw 

(III 


The  creosote  oils  made  in  London  and  from  tar  made  of  New- 
castle coal  j^enerally  are  richest  in  iKipfithalcue  and  high-boiling 
constituents,  and  contain  l)ut  a  nioch-ratc  percentage  of  tar-ncids, 
"  Country  oils,"  or  oils  from  tlie  Midland  district,  are  lighter, 
thinner,  and  more  volatile  than  "  London  oils";  they  usually  con- 
tain less  naphthalene  and  more  tar-acids.  Scotch  cilsj  whicli  are 
largely  derived  from  canncl  coal,  are  still  thinner  and  more  volatile, 
and  sometimes  lighter  than  water. 

The  present  stato  of  the  important  question  as  to  what  is  the 
t  (jnality  of  coal-tar  oil  for  creosoting  purposes  is  very  clearly 
lucidate<l  in  the  following  memoir,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Boulton : — 

"  So  long  as  jscientific  opinion  remained  unsettled  as  to  the  true 

uses  of  putrefaction,  the  choice  of  .substances  for  its  artificial 
prevention  was  of  necessity  more  or  less  empirical.  Lichig's 
theory  of  *  Kremceausis '  was  more  philosophical  than  many  of  the 
previous  attempts  to  solve  tlie  problem;  it  was  iieverLheless  in 
contradiction  with  the  idea  that  the  fermentation  and  decay  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  caused   by  living  organisms.     He 

Id  that  the  processes  of  decomposition  might  be  prevented  by 

e  application  of  various  substances.     But  his  theory  offers  no 
explanation  of  the   modus  operandi  of   the  antidotes,  and  con- 
equently  it  affords  no  sure  guide  as  to  their  selection. 

"  To  Liebig's  theory  there  came  to  be  superadded,  somehow  or 
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other,   a  prevailing  belief   that  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
vegetable  tissues  could  be  i^crmaneDtly  prevented  by  coagulating 
the  albumen  which  they  contained. 

"  But  the  question  assumed  an  entirely  different  ;ispcct  with  the 
development  of  the  modern  germ  theory.  As  clearly  stated  by 
Pasteur,  this  theory  affirms  that,  without  the  presence  of  living 
germs,  the  phenomena  of  organic  decomposition  do  not  declare 
tliemselvea,  and  that  tlicsc  germs  are  the  veritable  agents  of  the 
decomposition.  Further  than  this,  various  kinds  of  fermentation 
have,  as  we  know,  been  distinctly  traced  to  the  action  of  distinct 
living  organisms,  each  of  which  can  be  recognized,  propagated, 
and  relied  upon  to  produce  its  especial  kind  of  fermentation^  as  iitfl 
yeast,  vinegar,  beer,  wine,  &c.  Other  organisms,  pathogenic  to 
living  animals,  have  been  discovered,  and  their  mcth(xls  of  pro- 
pagation and  attack  are  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  and  investi«^| 
gation . 

"  At  last,  therefore,  we  have  distinct  and  reliable  indications  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substances  which  should  be  employed  to  retarjH 
or  prevent  organic  decomposition.     These  antidotes  must  be  an/j- 
aepticSj  i.e.  they   must  either  be  capable  of  killing  the   hostile 
organisms,  or  they  must  produce  such  an  environment  of  the  bo<li< 
to  be  preserved  as  to  prevent  the  development  therein  of  th< 
agents  of   destruction.       I  make  use  of  the  terms  * gennicid^g 
aud  *  germ-i'jrcludtrs*  as  characterizing  these  two  proi>ertie-s. 

"  Meanwhile,  what  has  Ixicome  of  the  albumen-coagulation' 
theor\'  ?  I  have  had  occasion  recently  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that 
i]\v.  nio.st  jierfcct  coagulation  by  heat  does  not  prevent  the  decomi)o- 
sitiou  of  albumen.  An  c^^  hard-boiled  will,  upon  exposure  to  the 
weather,  become  in  a  short  time  a  mass  of  comiption.  The  experi- 
ments of  Hcrr  V,  Ihiilhit,  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Ncucki 
at  Berne,  prove  that  when  albnmeu  is  coagulated  by  the  most 
powerful  antiseptics,  the  protection  against  decomposition  is  not 
permanent.  Albuminates  formed  with  solutions  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  sul(>bute  of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  carbolic  acid^ 
were  snbsequmtly  washed  with  water  aud  ex|>osed  to  the  atmo^| 
sphere  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  All  the  albuminate«develo[H'd 
ruicro-orgauisniSj  at  periods  varying  from  "Z  to  45  days,  and  all  o£ 
them  putrefied  after  from  6  to  60  days,  showing  that  antiscptic«jH 
wliich  are  of  themselves  sohible  in  water  and  volatile  in  air,  are 
removed  from  their  albuutiuates  by  the  action  of  water  and  air. 
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Corrosive  subluuate  lasted  luugedt,  aud  carbolic  acid  was  the  least 
stable ;  the  latter  was  completely  washed  out  by  water  from  its 
albuminate^  and  the  albumen  which  had  been  treated  with  it  began 
to  decompose  in  48  hours. 

"Tliese  results,  which  perfectly  agree  with  a  mass  of  practical 
experience  accumulated  during  a  long  series  of  years,  throw  further 
light  upon  the  choice  of  antiseptics.  Where  immediate  aud  not 
permanent  results  are  required  for  tlic  treatment  of  vvouuds,  for  the 
disinfection  of  sick-chambers,  uud  for  hygleuie  purpoaes  in  general, 
the  solubility  and  the  volatility  of  the  antiseptics  31*6  frequently  of 
advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  But  for  timber  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  and  to  moisture  it  is  apparent  that  we  must  not  ixdy 
upon  the  coagulation-theory. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  various  timber-preserving  processes, 
based  upon  the  application  of  solutions  of  salts  of  uletal^,  after  ob- 
taining considerable  popularity,  owing  to  their  success  during 
limited  periods  of  probation,  have  ceased  to  be  employed  after  more 
prolonged  experience.  For  the  same  reason  oily  or  bituminous 
antiseptics,  when  injected  into  timber,  have  been  found  to  be  more 
permanently  successful,  as  they  resist  moisture  and  fill  up  the  pores 
of  the  woixl  with  substances  inimical  to  the  development  of  deatruc- 
tive  organisms. 

"  Here  again,  however,  certain  oils,  such  as  petroleum  and  others, 
have  failed,  owing  to  their  volatility.  And  with  regard  to  the 
eresote  oils,  which  have  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the  anti- 
septics used  for  the  preservation  of  timber,  we  shall  find  that  the 
experience  summarized  in  the  preceding  observations  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  various  bodies  contained  in  the  coal-tar  distillates, 
and  to  the  just  appreciation  of  their  relative  value. 

"The  creosote  oils  had  achieved  a  great  practical  success, say, from 
1838  to  1860,  without  much  chemical  research  having  been  em- 
ployed upon  them ;  and  up  to  1H(»5  it  was  not  usual  to  prescrilje 
any  form  of  analysis  in  creosote  specifications.  When,  however^ 
the  value  of  carbolic  acid  began  to  be  recognized,  it  was  not 
astonishing  that  it  should  have  been  considered  for  a  time  as  the 
most  important  factor  of  the  success  of  eresote  oils,  more  especially 
as  the  heavier  portions  of  these  oils  had  been  but  little  studied, 
aud  were  considered  'inert'  for  wood-preserving  purposes.  But 
later  and  exhaustive  researches  by  a  great  number  of  chemists  of 
the  highest  authority  have  aUei*ed  these  views.      Carbolic  acid  is 
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known  to  be  rapidly  volatile  in  air  and  soluble  in  water.  Its  anti- 
septic action  is  rapidj  but  its  combinations  with  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  arc  not  stable,  so  that,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  its  pro- 
tective influence  speedily  ceases.  It  has  been  said  (vide  supra) 
that  water  will  remove  it  from  albumen  which  has  been  coagulated 
by  it  J  after  which  the  albumen  becomes  putrid.  Dr.  Koch  haa 
found  that,  in  combination  with  oils,  it  does  not  exhibit  any  anti- 
septic action. 

"  Carbolic  acid  is  contained  in  tlie  lighter  and  more  volatile  poi 
tions  of  the  creosote  oils,  amon^t  the  earlier  runnings  from  the 
tar-still.      On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  heavier  and  later 
runnings  of  these  oils  has  now  been  rccoguized;  they  are  ncc«i 
sarily  the  least  volatile  portions,  they  are  impervious  to  the  acti 
of  water,  and  they  contain   a  number  of  valuable  antisepti 
such  as  acridine,  cryptidine,  &c.      They  also  contain  tar-ocida, 
homologucs  of  tar-acids,  which  arc  less  volatile  and  less  soluble  i 
water  than  carbolic  acid  or  crcsylic  acid. 

"  As  regards  naphthalene,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  many  samples  of  creosote  oil,  it  is  now  known  to  be 
exceedingly  useful  antiseptic,  Ic^s  energetic  in  its  immediate  acti 
than  carbolic  acid,  but  much  less  volatile.  As  it  forms  deposits 
a  Horaewhat  solid  character  at  ordiuarj*  temperatures,  it  has  been 
times  considered  to  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  injection  of  t] 
oils  into  timber.  But  as  all  properly-conducted  creosotiug  oper 
tions  arc  now  carried  on  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  50°  C,  uaph- 
tlialene  is  thereby  rendered  perfectly  fluid,  and  can  be  thoroughly 
injected  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  after-solidification 
within  the  pores  of  the  wood  tends  to  resist  the  exudation  of  the 
more  fluid  portions  of  the  oils,  and  the  incui-sion  of  water  and 
micro-organisms. 

"  Practical  expcrimeuts  upon  timber,  and  the  experience  of  many" 
years,  entirely  confirm  the  foregoing  results  of  chemical  research. 
Some  of  the  most  powerfnl  antiseptics  have  not  proved  to  l>e  the 
moat  dumble  timber-preserving  agents.  Thus  corrosive  sublimate 
does  not  produce  the  same  permanent  results  as  the  heavy  oils 
of  tar,  and  it  completely  fails  with  timber  placed  in  water,  AVith 
respect  to  the  creosote  oils  themselves,  experience  shows  the  fol- 
lowing results  : — 

"1.  Carbolic  acid  is  removed  from  creosote  oils  by  repeated 
washings  with  water, 
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"  2.  When  timlicr  is  injected  with  creosote  oils  containing  car- 
bolic acid,  the  latter  iuvoriably  disappears,  geuerally  withiu  twelTe 
months. 

"^3.  Numerous  samples  of  creosote  oils  have  had  their  li-^hter 
portions,  containing  all  the  carbolic  acid,  8eparati?d  from  the  heavier 
portions,  containing  no  carbolic  acid.  Wood-shavings  have  been 
impregnated  with  these  separated  jiartions,  and  subjected  to  putri- 
fying  influences  during  several  years.  The  shavings  prepared  with 
the  heaviest  oils  were  always  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  ;  whilst 
those  prepared  witli  the  lightest  oils,  which  liad  contained  the  car- 
bolic acid,  were  attacked  by  decay. 

"4.  Numerous  specimens  of  crcosoted  timber  which  have  been 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound  after  being  used  as  railway  sleepers, 
fencing,  &c.,  for  periods  varying  from  sixteen  to  thirty-two  ycars^ 
have  l)een  carefully  analyzed  at  different  times  and  by  diflcrent 
investigators. 

"  By  all  these  analyses  cither  no  carbolic  acid  has  been  detected, 
or  else  such  infinitcsimally  small  quantities  as  to  Lave  no  practical 
value.  But  the  successful  timber  is  always  found  to  contain  the 
heavier  and  less  volatile  portions  of  the  oils,  the  greater  bulk  of 
which  is  composed  of  substances  not  distilling  under  300°  C» 
Acridine  and  cryptidinc  are  found  in  many  of  the  specimens,  and 
naphthalene  in  most  of  them,  the  latter  sometimes  in  considerable 
volume, 

*'  What  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  remarks  as  to  carbolic 
acid  may  be  also  applied,  almost  entirely,  to  crcsylic  acid — the 
exception  being  that  the  latter  body  is  somewhat  less  volatile  than 
the  former. 

"  Chemical  research  and  practical  experience  alike  point  to  the 
course  of  selecting  antiseptics  in  strict  accordance  with  the  special 
circumstances  umder  which  they  are  to  be  used.  We  inject  timber 
with  antiseptics  in  order  that,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
to  the  action  of  water,  it  raay  be  preserved  for  a  prolonged  series 
of  years.  It  ia  evident  therefore  that  the  antiseptics  chosen  for 
this  special  purpose  should  neither  be  too  volatile  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratiu'es  nor  too  soluble  in  water. 

*'  For  a  detaUed  account  of  research  and  experiments  ou  the  fore- 
going subject  by  a  great  number  of  authorities,  together  with  a 
hibtory  of  the  timber-preserving  procesi^esj  uee  my  paper  ou  ^  The 
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Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber,'  read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engincci's  of  London,  6tb  May,  ISHI-. 

"S.  B.  BOVLTOX, 
"  Ajwoc.  Inst.  Civil  Enpiiieers;    Meinhtr  of  the 
"  Society  pf  Chemical  Industir." 

Mr.  Boultou's  Opinions  practically  coincide  with  those  expressed 
in  the 

Report  o/Dr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy,  M.B.,  F.C.S.,  on  the  Descripthu 

of  Creosote  best  suited  for  Crtosoting  Timber 

(made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Gas-Light  aud  Coke  Company, 

August  1883), 

of  which  wo  reprcKluce  the  more  important  portions  in  a  somewhat 
abridged  form : — 

"  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  creosoting  process  are 
of  a  ikreefoid  nature,  and  I  give  them  in  what  ajipears  to  me  to  be 
the  order  of  their  importance  : — 

"  1st.  A  physical  action.      A  very  greatly  inereaaed  solidity  it^ 
ettectcd  by  chokin-^  up  the  pores,  thus  agglutinating  the  whole  mast 
of  tlie  wood  into  a  more  or  lest*  solid  block.     Apart  from  its  ren- 
dering the  wood  more  solid,  this  physical  action  is  important  in 
preventing  the  subsequent  absorption  of  moisture. 

''2ud.    A   physiolofficai   action.      The    smell    of    the    creosote 
imparted    to   the    wood    prevents    germinal    life,    well     known 
to   be   destructive   to   timber,   from   being  developed  within  it» 
Seeiug    that   the    preservation  of   timber   has    been  effected    by- 
such  materials  as  chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c,,  withj 
greater  or  leas  success,  aud  that  the  action  of  these  bodies  must  be 
mainly,  although  I  admit  not  entirely,  dependent  on  their  toxic^ 
properties,  this  phyHiologlcul  action  is  one  of  importance.      W 
must  l)c  remembered,  moreover,  that  creosote  has  the  advantage! 
of  a  ■well-murked  smell,  which  oilour  most  of  the  lower  animalii 
dislike.      In  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  other  bodies  1  have 
named. 

"  Further,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  all  the  constituents  of 
the  coal-tar,  aud  not  the  tar-acida  only,  have  a  more  or  less  well- 
marked  tarry  odour. 

"3rd.  A  chemicaJ  action.  Respecting  the  chemical  action,  I 
would  draw  atteution  lo  the  fact  that  ter-acids  are  not  only  anti- 
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septic,  but  that  they  possess  the  power  of  coagulating  albumeu.  It 
is  to  this  latter  action  that  I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on  in  this 
Report,  as  playing  an  important  partj  in  ray  opinion,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  timber. 

"Now,  the  two  following  questions  arise  r — (1st)  Upon  what  con- 
stituents of  the  creosote  doc8  its  value  specially  depend,  and  what 
are  tlie  relative  values  of  its  diU'orcnt  constituents '>  (2nd)  Ifthcrc 
be  constituents  in  the  creosote,  which  of  themselves  possess  ni> 
special  value,  do  they  in  any  respect  lessen  the  activity  of  the 
valuable  constituents  ? 

"The  importance  of  considering  the  precise  value  of  the  several 
constituents  of  creosote  arises  as  follows  : — 

"  Speaking  generally,  creosote  may  be  divided  into  two  classesj 
London  and  Country  creosotes.  By  London  ereosote.we  mean  the 
creosote  derived  from  the  tars  of  the  London  gasworks,  the  east 
coast  generally,  and  from  the  gasworks  of  towns  such  as  South- 
ampton, Brighton,  &C.J  where  the  coal  employed  is  Newcastle  coal. 
So  far  as  T  am  able  Ut  learu,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  creosote 
produced  in  England  is  of  tliia  eliaractor.  The  two  creosotes,  how- 
ever, l)eing  very  diil'ereut  in  their  composition,  it  becomes  important 
to  consider  them  separately. 

**  The  London  creosote  has  n  somewhat  high  specific  gravity,  and 
contains  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  naphthalene,  and  a 
small  percentage  (i.e.  less  than  10  percent.)  of  tar-acids.  Further, 
it  contains  a  considerable  qunntity  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  oil, 
that  isy  of  those  portions  not  volatile  at  a  iemi)eraturc  below  600*^  F. 
(316°  C). 

*'  The  Country  creosote,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  less  specific 
gravity,  and  is  considerably  more  fluid  than  London  creosote.  It 
contains  considerably  less  naphthalene  than  the  London  creosote,  a 
larger  total  percentage  of  tar-acids,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  oil  present. 

"  Tlie  real  question  I  have  had  in  view  in  this  inquiry  being 
country  creosotes  v.  London  cre<i8otea,  it  became  necessary  to 
inquire  the  relative  values  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  oil,  of  the 
naphthalene,  and  of  the  tar-aci(hi  in  creosoting. 

"  The  tar-acids,  in  the  first  instance,  effect  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  of  the  wood-sap.  This  coagulated  albumen  mixes  with  the 
naphthalene  of  the  creosote,  which,  so  soon  as  the  temperature 
becomes  sutiicieutly  reduced,  is  redeposited,  and  forms,  along  with 
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the  heavier  portions  of  the  oil,  a  solid  magma  within  the  pore^  and 
fibres  of  the  wood.  That  this  formation  of  a  solid  magma  actuallj 
occurs,  I  Imvc  convinced  myself  by  numerous  mirroecopic  examina- 
tions of  crcosotcd  timbers. 

"  The  success  of  the  process,  therefore^  being  presumably  assisted 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  albumen,  the  question  arises,  H'hat 
quaniiiy  of  tar -acids  is  necessary  to  effect  this  object  ? 

"  There  is  very  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
tar-acids  would  amply  suffice  to  effect  this  coagulation  of  the  sap 
albumen. 

"^We  are  now  led  to  consider  if  any  value,  and,  if  any,  wlrnt 
value,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tar-acids  beyond  that  needed  to  effect 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumen. 

"  I  am  far  from  prepared  to  say  they  are  otherwise  entirely  value- 
less. Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  which  I  have  over  and  over 
again  verified,  that  in  the  timbers  that  have  been  crcosotcd  for  a 
considerable  time  (say  a  year)  very  small  quantities  indeed  (if  any) 
of  free  tar-acids  are  to  be  found. 

"  I  have  upon  this  point  instituted  a  series  of  examinations  of 
sleepers  obtained  from  independent  sources,  and  of  ages  varying 
from  one  to  twenty  years;  and  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that,  withia 
a  very  short  time  after  a  sleeper  has  been  in  use,  the  tar-acids 
appear  to  be  entirely  dissipated*. 

''Seeing,  however,  that  the  life  of  a  sleeper  is  by  no  means  so 
limited,  the  facts  I  have  mentioned  suffice  to  show  tliat  the  action 
of  the  tar-acids  per  se  cannot  have  any  very  great  or  permanently 
preservative  influence  in  creosoting. 

"I  admit  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  bodies  commonly 
regarded  as  powerfully  antiseptic  should  have  been  the  active  agcuts 
in  the  process.  Further,  I  must  admit  that  it  was  with  such  view 
I  commenced  this  inquiry.  My  recent  investigations,  however,  have 
clearly  shown  that  the  value  of  the  tar-acids  in  the  creosoting  pro- 
cess has  been  greatly  overestimated. 

"  I  am  convinced  that,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
present  in  the  creosote  is  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  albumen  uf  the 
wood-sap,  it  is  also  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

"  I  have  now  to  consider  the  value  of  the  naphthalene* 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  body  is  of  infinitely  greater 

•  "  Tliia  R(']iort  was  writtpn  «oine  time hefore  the  appearance  of  Mr.  GreviUe 
^\'illmniA'fl  pftpi'r.     My  own  results,  I  may  8fty,  arc  in  entire  accord  with  hi«.** 
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value  than  at  first  sigbt  appears.  Admitting  thatj  as  an  antiseptic^ 
it  is  inferior  to  the  tar-acids,  nevertheless,  so  far  as  preservative 
action  alone  is  concerned,  it  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  inopera- 
tive. Its  special  valuCj  however,  consists  in  helping  to  render  the 
wood  solid. 

"  But  it  may  be  saidj  granting  this  to  be  the  case,  naphthalene 
is  60  volatile  that  the  heat  of  the  sun,  especially  the  intense  heat 
of  an  Indian  climate,  would  soon  drive  the  whole  of  it  off.  It  is 
true  that  on  exposing  a  block  of  creosoted  ti!nl)cr  in  an  oven  to  a 
temperature  of  S-l^'S  C.  (130'  F.),  and  this  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
extreme  tropical  heat,  the  door  of  the  oven,  after  a  short  time, 
shows  conclusively  that  some  of  the  naphthalene  in  the  sleeper  has 
undergone  volatilization  by  the  heat  applied. 

"  I  would,  however,  direct  attention  to  the  following  experi- 
ment : — 

"  I  exposed  a  large  block  oP  creosoted  timber  (accurately 
weighed)  to  a  temperature  of  65°'5  C.  (150°  F.),  On  weighing  this 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  I  found  it  to  have  lost  1200  grains. 
On  ex|)03ing  the  same  block  to  the  same  temperature  for  another 
twenty-four  hours,  it  lost  135  grains,  whilst  on  continuing  the  ex- 
posure for  a  third  twenty-four  hours,  it  lost  only  15  grains.  After 
this  the  loss  was  practically  niL 

"  I  now  planed  off  about  ^  inch  of  the  block  I  had  already 
heated.  This  done,  I  again  exposed  it  to  a  heat  of  5 1-*''5  C.  (130^  F.) 
for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  time  it  lost  11 50  grains.  The 
loss  on  the  second  day  was  less  than  100  grains,  whilst  on  succeed- 
ing days  the  loss  was  practically  nil. 

'*  The  surface  of  the  wood  was  again  planed  off,  and  similar 
experiments  repeated  a  third  time,  with  almost  identical  results. 

"  From  numerous  microscopical  examinations  of  the  timber,  and 
from  the  experiments  I  Imvo  descrihed,  1  consider  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  drawing  the  following  conclusions  re  naphthalene  : — 

"  lat.  That  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  naphthalene 
possesses  no  great  antiseptic  power,  nevertheless  it  acts  beucficially 
by  clogging  up  the  poi*C8  of  the  wood,  forming  a  more  or  less  solid 
magma  with  the  coagulated  albumen.  In  this  way  it  assists  the 
physical  part  of  the  crcosoting  process,  upon  which  the  prcsenation 
of  the  timber  raatcinally  depends. 

"2nd.  That  although  a  certain  quantity  of  naphthalene  would 
undoubtedly   be   volatilized   by   a  tropical   heat,   nevertheless  the 
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I088  would  1)0  practically  limited  to  llic  surface  of  the  timber; 
■would  l)e  complete  n  day  nr  two  after  exposure,  the  uaphtli 
in  the  deeper  part«  of  the  wood  remaining  fixed  by  incorporation 
with  the  albumen  coa^^ilated  by  the  action  of  the  tar-acids.  ^m 

"  3rd.  That  inasmueh  as  the   naphtbaleuc   cannot    injure  tbJB 
action  of  the  tar-acids,  or  other  couHtituents  of  the  creosote,  and  is 
itself  a  positive  benefit  to  the  process,  there  is  not  only  no  obji 
in  requiring  that  the  oil  used  for  creosoting  should  be  free  froi 
naphthalene,  but  that  it  would  be  unadrisablc  to  demand  su( 
freedom, 

"  There  are  many  other  facts  that  in  my  judgment  corroborat 
the  views  I  have  expressed.     Thus  I  am  given  to  understand  that, 
during  the  twelve  years  after  the  process  of  creosoting  was  first 
introduced  iuto  India,  the  whole  of  the  sleepers  were  prepared  with 
heavy  London  creosote  (that  is,  a  creosote  highly  charged  wit 
naphthalene),  with  the  occasional  admixture  of  a  small  quantity 
eountry  oil  for  the  purpose  of  dilution. 

"  It  is  perfectly  certain,  further,  that  it  was  on  account  of  tl 
good  results  so  obtained  that  creosoting   became   a   process 
acknowledged  utility. 

"  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  not  until  the  country  oils  became 
more  extensively  xised  that  any  complaints  respecting  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  process  arose.  From  independent  inquiries,  I  think 
there  is  the  strongest  possible  reason  to  believe  that  the  sleepers 
that  proved  unsatisfactory  had  been  prepared  ^vith  country,  and  notH 
with  London  oil.  ^| 

'^  Nothing  has  impressed  me  more  strongly  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries  than  the  value  of  the  heavy  oils  present  in  the  creosote, 
that  is,  of  the  oils  that  do  not  distil  over  imder  6<X)*  (3IG'-X\).  Of  a 
certain  antiseptic  power,  and  very  difheult  of  volatilization,  they 
arc,  I  believe,  bodies  of  great  value  in  the  oil  employed  in  tl 
creosoting  process." 

Taking  into  consideration  the  above  arguments.  Dr.  Tidy  re- 
commended a  specification  for  creosote,  which  we  here  give  in  thi 
form,  amended  hy  himself  in  1885: — 


"i>r.  Tidy's  Specification  for  Creosote  (as  amended  in  188.5). 

"1.  That  the  creosote  shall  be  completely  liquid  at  a  tempe- 
rature of   IW  F.   [3H"C.],  no  deposit  afterwards    taking    ph 
until  the  oil  registers  a  temperature  of  90'  F.  [35"  C.]. 
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Fig.  07. 


*'2.  TImt  tht-'  cTcosotc  shall  contain  at  Inast  25  per  cnnt.  of 
constituents  tliat  do  not  distil  over  at  a  temperature  of  GOO'^F. 
[310°  C.]. 

"  3.  Tlrat,  tested  by  t!ic  |)roce.ss  hereafter  to  be  described,  the 
creosote  shall  yield  u  total  of  R  per  cent,  of  tnr-acids. 

"  4.  That  it  shall  contain  no  admixture  of  bone-oil,  shale-oil,  or 
of  anv  substance  not  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal-tar : 
and  that  the  first  25  |}ereeut.  of  the  distillate  shall  have  a  specific 
gravity  greater  than  that  of  water. 

*' Process  to  he  adopted  for  dHermining  the  Coal-tar  Acids. 

1.  1(X)  c.  c.  of  the  well-mixed  creosote  is  to  be  distilled  at  a 
temperature  of  (300  F.  niitil  no  further  distillate  conies  over. 
Tl»e  distillate  so  obtained  is  to  be  mixed  and  well  shaken  in  a 
stoppered  flask  with  30  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  of  specific 
gravity  ISrX).  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  heated.  This  done,  the 
stopper  is  to  be  replaced  in  the  tlask,  aud  the  hot  mixture  again 
shaken  vigorously  for  at  least  a  minute. 

"  The  contents  of  the  flask  arc  now  to  be  poured  into 

separating  funnel  (fig.  97),  and  thesada-solutiou  drawn 
off.  The  creosote  is  to  be  heated  a  second  and  a  third 
time  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  caustic  soda  solution, 
execjit  that  only  20  c.  c.  of  the  soda  solution  shall  be 
used  for  the  second  and  third  extractions,  instead  of  30 
e.  c,  as  in  the  first  extraction. 

"2.  Tlie  three  soda  solutions  are  now  to  be  mixed 
.together.  When,  cold  any  particles  of  creosote  are  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  means  nf  a  separating  funnel.  This  done, 
the  solution  to  be  thoroughly  boilid,  in  order  to  expel 
the  last  traces  of  creosote  present  in  the  solution.  The 
mixture  is  then  tol)C  allowed  to  cool.  Wluui  cold,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  3  of  water)  is  to  be  added  (about 
35  c,  c.  will  be  required)  until  the  solution  becomes  slightly  acid 
to  litmus.  The  whole  is  tlicn  to  be  poured  into  a  separating 
funnel^  aud  allowed  to  btand  until  perfectly  cold,  and  the  tar-acids 
well  separated. 

"  3.  The  tar-acids  arc  now  to  be  dissolved  in  20  c.  c.  of  the 
caustie-so<la  solutiou  (specific  gravity  1200)  and  10  c.c.  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  then  to  be  boiled  and  filtered  through  a  funnel 
fitted  with  a  plug  of  asbestos.     The  asbestos  plug  is  to  lie  washed 
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with  not  more  than  5  c.  c.  of  boiliiig  vater.  The  solatioii  is  to  be 
allowed  to  cool  ptrfecti^  m  a  100  cc  measore.  It  is  then' to  be 
rendered  slightly  acid  with  dilate  solplitiric  add  (1  to  3),  (lOc.c. 
will  probably  lie  found  sufficieut  for  thia  purpoae).  The  whole  is 
aguiii  allowed  to  stand /or  two  hourt  unHA  prrfetihf  cold,  when 
|>crccntagc  of  the  tar-acids  is  to  be  read  oft 


"  Process  to  be  adopted  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  DistiUatt, 

"  "flie  operation  in  to  he  conducted  in  a  reiort  (fitted  with 
themutmctcr) ,  and  heated  with  the  naked  flame  of  a  Baoscn  bumefj 
The  heat  applied  is  to  be  gradually  raised  to  600^  F.,  and  oontinuf 
at  that  temperature  until  no  further  matters  distil  orcr.     The  dis- 
tillation of  the  100  c.  c.  should  be  completed  within  half  an  hour/^ 
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The  above  has  been  entirely  upheld  by  a  new  fteport^  made 
Dr.  Tidy  to  the  Gai.Light  and  Coke  Company  on  Feb,  11,  188i 
in  reply  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Voelckcr  and  to'  the   speciRcatiot 
NuggcHtcd  by  that  gentleman.     We  now  append  the  reasons  gircn 
by  Dr.  Tidy  for  some  of  the  above  details  : — 

"  1.  The  omisttion  of  any  clause  specifying  the  specific  gravil 
of  the  creosote  to  be  used.  I  have  done  this  advisedly,  becau! 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  taking  the  gravity  of  creosote  at  normi 
temperatures  with  the  1000  grain  bottle,  and  the  practii 
uscleHfjiiCMs  in  my  judgment  of  employing  a  hydrometer  for  tl 
purpose.  If  it  be  considered  necessar}*  to  introduce  a  specific 
gravity  elauaej  I  would  suggest  that  the  gravity  be  between  10. 
and  1005,  water  being  1000.  1  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  fo 
practical  purposes^  a  specific-gravity  clause  is  altogether  uui 
necessary. 

"  2.  Believing  strongly  as  I  do  in  the  value  of  those  constituents 
of  the  oil  that  are  the  most  difficult  to  volatilize,  1  have  deemed  \{ 
right  to  suggest  a  clause  tu  the  effect  ihat  the  creosote  shall  contaii 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  matters  that  distil  over  above  000*"^  F, 

"3.  I  have  made  a  large  uumber  of  experiments  as  to  the 
methcHl  by  which  the  estimation  of  the  tar-acids  may  be  detci 
mined. 

''  I  note— 

"  [a)  That  very  slight  differences  in  the  strength  of  thesolutioi 
used,  and  in  methods  of  manipulation,  considerably  influence  the 
results  obtained.     1  therefore  deem  it  necessary  that,  as  a  part 
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the  specification,  the  process  to  be  employed  for  estimating  the 
acids  should  be  exactly  stated. 

"  (b)  I  have  failed  to  discover  any  easy  method  of  separating 
the  carbolic  from  the  other  tar-acids.  I  have  tried  for  this  purpose 
numerous  experiments,  but  with  such  unsatisfactory  results  that 
I  have  decided  to  recommend  that  the  total  quantity  of  tar-acids 
only  should  be  stated.  Further,  the  fact  that  as  preservatives  one 
kind  of  tar-acid  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  good  as  any  other  renders 
a  further  separation  of  the  acids  in  my  judgment  unnecessary. 
My  analyses  of  samples  will  show  that,  in  fixing  not  less  than 
8  per  cent,  of  total  tar-acids,  wc  obtain  a  fair  index  of  the  purity 
and  genuineness  of  the  creosote.^' 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with 

Sir  F.  AbeVs  Specification,  Januaiy  2»rf,  1884, /or  Creosote, 

"The  crcosoting  liquor  is  to  be  of  the  description  known  as 
heavy  oil  of  tar  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  con- 
sisting of  that  portion  of  the  distillate  which  comes  over  between 
the  temperature  of  about  350°  F.  (176°  C.)  and  that  of  760°  F, 
(405°  C). 

**  The  liquor  must  be  free  from  admixture  with  any  oil  or  other 
substance  not  obtainable  from  such  distillate.  It  shall  conttun 
not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  constituents  that 
do  not  distil  over  at  a  temperature  approaching  G00°  F.  (310°  C). 

*'  It  must  yield  not  less  than  9  per  cent,  by  volume  of  tar-acids 
when  tested  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  aimexed. 

•*The  crcosoting  liquor  must  become  completely  fluid  when 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  100°  F.  (38°  C),  and  exhibit  no  signs  of 
any  deposit  ou  cooliug  down  to  a  temperature  of  90*^  F.  (3^i°C.). 

'*  The  specific  gravity  of  tlic  liquor  must  not  be  less  than  1*035, 
and  not  more  than  1*065  at  a  temperature  of  90°  F.,  as  compared 
with  water  at  60=  F. 


"  Test  for  Creosoiing  Liquor. 

"  1st.  The  liquor,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  warmed  nntil  it  is 
perfectly  fluid. 

"  A  100  c.c.  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort  of  convenient 
size,  and  subjected  to  distillation  until  a  temperature  of  nearly 
600^  F.  is  attained. 
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"  The  t/jcrmometer  regulatiug  the  temperature  must  be 
placed  in  the  retort  that  at  the  comracnecment  of  the  dUtillatic 
tlte  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  entirely  immersed  in  the  Hqui( 
but  not  touching  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  distillate  shoul 
be  collected  in  a  stoppered  glass  bottle,  having  a  capacity  of  aboi 
200  c,c. 

"2nd.  The  distillate  is  to  be  mixed  with  20  c.  c.  of  a  sohiti< 
of  caustic  soda  (specific  gravity  1*21),  the  mixture  being  »hak< 
at  intervals  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  hours,  and  is  th( 
to  be  tranHfcri*etl  to  a  burette  provided  with  a  glass  taj),  into  which 
has  previously  been  introduced  a  few  drops  of  soda  solution  suffi- 
cient to  fill  the  narrow  space  above  the  stopcock.  The  burette, 
with  its  contents,  is  then  to  he  set  aside  for  12  hours,  in  a  place 
sufficiently  warm  to  keep  the  mixture  fluid.  The  soda  solution 
containing  the  tar-acids  will  then  be  found  to  have  separated  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  crcosoting  liquor,  occupying  the  lower 
portitju  t»f  the  burcttcj  and  should  then  be  drawn  off  into  a  small 
glass  flaskj  which  should  have  a  capacity  of  about  100  c,  c,,  and  be 
provided  ivit!i  a  long  narrow  neck  (divided  into  cubic  centimetres) 
of  sufficient  length  to  he  capable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  tar- 
acids  afterwards  separated.  Tlie  liquor  not  acted  upon  by  th^| 
soda-solution  is  to  be  returned  to  the  bottle  by  inverting  the 
burette.  Ten  c.  c.  of  fresh  si)da-solutiou  is  then  to  be  added,  and 
the  mixture  again  treated  as  before.  The  soda-solution  from  thia 
second  treatmeut,  containing  any  further  amount  of  tar-aeids  not 
extracted  by  the  first  treatment,  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  soda- 
solutiou  first  obtained  in  the  long-neck  Hask.  Sidpburic  aeid^ 
dilute  {1  vol,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  3  vols,  of  water),  is  now  to  be 
gradually  introdueod  into  the  flask  until  a  very  slightly  acid  re- 
action is  prodticed,  the  flask  being  kept  cool.  Then  enough 
mercury  is  poured  into  the  flask  to  drive  all  the  tar-aeids  up  into 
its  neck,  where  their  volume  can  be  read  oil"  on  the  graduation. 

''Note.  If  the  ercosoting-liquor  is  of  an  unusually  thick  consis- 
tency, it  may  be  found  necessary  to  subject  it  to  a  preliminary 
distillation  which  should  be  conducted  as  described  at  A ;  but  the 
use  of  a  thermometer  is  not  necessary,  as  the  distillation  should  Ije 
continued  until  nothing  further  comes  over." 

It  will  be  sccu  that  Abel's  specification  very  nearly  agrees  with 
Tidy's,  and  that  the  separation  of  carbolic  and  cresylic  aci 
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fractional  distillation  of  the  tiir-a<jitlsj  formerly  prescritel  by  Sir 
F.  Abel,  but  objected  to  by  mc  in  the  first  edition  of  this  treatise 
(p.  208)  as  quite  illusory,  has  been  drop|>ed.  Tidy's  prescription 
of  boiling  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  tar-acids,  in  order  to  expel 
any  hydrocarbons,  is,  I  think,  quite  called  for;  but  then  Abel 
requires  9  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  8  per  cent.,  which  will  eompenaate 
for  the  impurities  left  by  his  treatment  in  the  tar-acids. 

The  tests  made  at  the  works  an;  mostly  more  sim])le  tlian  the  above. 
The  density  is  best  ascertained  at  about  32°,  when  the  oils  are  all 
fluid,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  or  else  by  a  specific-gravity 
bottle,  which  is  allowed  to  cool  <lown  to  15°,  when  the  stopper  is 
pressed  in  tightly.  The  liquefijiny-point  is  found  by  placing  some 
of  the  oil  in  a  test-tube,  inserting  a  thermometer  and  moving 
about  in  a  warm-water  bath  ;  the  point  of  turbidity  ^  by  allowing  the 
whole  to  cool  down.  The  disiiltaic  up  to  315^  is  found  by  heating 
100  c.  c.  in  a  4-ounce  retort  by  a  small  naked  flame,  protected  by 
a  tin  cylinder.  The  thermometer  ought  just  to  touch  the  liquid 
remaining  at  the  end.  The  distillation  should  last  about  thirty 
minutes.  The  iar-acids  are  usually  estimated  in  the  distillate  by 
treating  it  twice  with  30  and  15  c.e.  of  caustic-soda  solution  of 
spec.  grav.  1*21,  at  a  gentle  heat,  separating  the  oil  by  a  tap- 
funnel,  cooling  down,  adding  30  c.e.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(I  acid  to  3  water,  transferring  to  a  graduated  cylinder),  allowing 
to  cool  completelyy  and  reading  ofl'  the  volume  of  tar-acids  sepa- 
rated (Messrs.  Burt,  Boulton,  and  Haywood). 

If  thQ  basic  comiiiuents  arc  to  be  estimated,  the  rules  mentioned 
in  Chapter  III.,  p.  155,  must  be  observed. 


Carriage  of  Creosote  OIL 

On  a  companitivcly  small  scale  creosote  oil  is  conveyed  in 
wooden  casks,  which  arc  very  liable  to  leak  unless  they  have  been 
previously  washed  with  a  solution  of  glue.  On  a  larger  scale 
exactly  the  same  contrivances  arc  employed  as  for  tar  itself, 
viz. : — for  railway  carriage,  block  waggons  with  cylindrical  or 
angular  wrought-iron  tanks  holding  8  or  0  tons;  for  water 
carriage  (on  rivers  or  canals),  tank  boats. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CAIIBOLIC  ACID  AND  NAPHTHALEXE. 


Cabbolic  Acid  (Phenol)* 

FoK  some  years  after  the  preparation  of  carbolic  acid   bccatnc 
au  industry  it  was  found  suitable  uot  to  work  for  that  purpose 
the  whole  of  the  "  light  oil/'  but  merely  the  last  portion   (that 
between   sp.  gr.  0*980  or  0990  aud  1  000).      Since    then    the 
demand   for  carbolic  acid  has   largely  increased,   and    that   for 
naphthalene  has  lisen  to  a  considerable  extent.     Consequentl] 
all  the  better  factories  manage  their  process   so  as  to  obtain  a" 
special  fraction  between  that  yielding  the  light  hydrocarbons  and 
the  heavy  oils,  which  is  specially  rich  in  phenols  and  naphthalene.^^ 
We  have  certainly  seen  (p.  2^3  et  seq,)  that  this  fraction  is  not™ 
made  everywhere  exactly  ou  the  same  principles ;  and  its  quality 
at  one  works  will  consequently  differ  a  good  deal   from  that   at 
another ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  treating^^ 
it  to  the  best  purpose,  which  we  shall  now  describe.  ^M 

The  principle  is  always  this  : — ^Treating  the  oils  with  caustic- 
soda  liquor,  which  dissolves  the  phenols  (tar-acids) ;  this  solution 
is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  and  crude  carbolic  acid  is  ob- 
tained ;  the  oil  separated  from  the  alkaliue  liquor  is  redistilled 
aud  yields  naphthalene,  along  with  other  products.  According  to 
whether  the  fraction  has  been  made  sooner  or  later,  the  benzene 
honiologues  will  have  to  be  sought  for  or  the  contrary'.  The  crude 
carbolic  acid  is  partly  employed  in  this  state  for  disinfecting-- 
purposes,  aud  partly  sold  to  those  who  work  it  for  crystallized 
phenol,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  original  process  for  preparing  pure  phenol^ 
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by  Laurent*,  and  is  essentially  identical  in  principle  with  that 
which  is  even  now  employed.  The  fraction  of  roal-tar  distilling 
between  150°  and  200°  is  treated  with  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  some  soUd  powdered  cauHtic  potash  or  soda 
in  added,  and  the  mixture  well  agitated  jjust  in  thia  point,  viz. 
employing  solid  caustic,  the  process  differs  irom  that  now  in  use; 
probably  at  that  time,  in  1831,  the  tar  did  not  contain  so  much 
naphthalene  as  now,  because  the  cast-iron  gas-retorts  then  used 
could  not  be  worked  at  siieh  a  heat  as  the  present  fireclay  ones; 
moreoYcr,  Laurent  worked  with  a  comparatively  low-boiling  frac- 
tion, poor  in  uaphtLalenc].  The  oil  sets  to  a  crystalline  paste; 
the  liquid  portion  is  decanted,  and  the  solid  part  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  Two  layers  are  formed — a  light  oily  one  (which  is 
removed),  and  a  hca\'y  watery  one  (which  is  saturated  with  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid).  The  oil  whicli  is  formed  in  the  latter 
process  and  found  floating  upon  the  acid  liquid  is  digested  with 
fused  chloride  of  calcium  and  fractionally  distilled.  Thus  a  white 
oily  aulwtance  is  easily  obtained,  which  on  being  slowly  cooled  yields 
beautiful  crystals. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  cheapen  Laurent's  process  by  employ- 
ing lime  in  lieu  of  potash  or  soda,  boiling  and  strongly  agitating. 
On  settling,  the  neutral  oils  come  to  the  surface  and  are  removed 
by  decantation  ;  the  lirac-precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  yields  phenol.  This  simple  and  cheap  process,  however, 
docs  not  give  a  good  result ;  and  the  treatment  with  caustic  soda 
is  universally  preferred,  but  with  a  much  weaker  solution  than  that 
prescribed  by  Laurent.  At  all  events  the  preparation  of  perfectly 
pure  crystallized  carbolic  acid  is  any  thiug  but  simple  and  easy.  It 
is  said  that  such  acid  was  first  made  on  a  large  scale  by  Sell, 
of  Offenbach  f ;  but  in  any  case  it  was  introduced  into  trade  on  a 
manufacturing-scale  by  the  exertions  of  Crace  Calvert  and  Charles 
Lowe,  of  Manchester,  who  for  a  considerable  time  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  it.  Nowadays  it  is  made  at  other  English  as  well 
as  continental  works. 

I  •  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [3]  ui.  p.  95. 

^^K  t  Accopjing  to  a  private  commuTiication  from  ^fr.  Rronner,  of  Fmnklort, 
^^PfiuA  gcntloman  as  early  as  1340  mada  tiu-called  wlutu  limpid  ("  waaserbelles") 
I  oreoeote,  whith  waa  frequently  refused  because  in  winbtT  it  golidified  to  a  white 
I  cryatidliiie  uioadl  This  was,  of  course,  owing  to  the  tlieu  ^uerai  coufuaion 
I  betweeu  carbolic  acid  and  the  real,  original  "  creosote  "  from  beech-wood  tar 
I         (comp.  p.  137),  which  latter  compound  i^  never  found  in  the  solid  etate. 
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Experience  has  sfaovm  that  carbolic  acid  proper  (CgHflO)  catin< 
very  well  be  made  from  the  creosote  oil*  distilling  above  2- 
These  alvays  contain  tar-acids,  but  mostly  the  higher  homologacflj 
and  the  latter  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of  great  important 
in  the  process  of  preserving  timber,  )>ciiig  leas  soluble  in  wat< 
and  less  volatile  than  carbolic  and  cresylic  acids^  so  that  it  woi 
seem  wrong  to  remove  them.     We  shall  therefore  not  take  the' 
heavy  oils  into  account  for  this  purpose.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  "  middle  oil "  has  not  been  collected  (from  about  170**),  in  the 
workinoj-upof  the  "light  oil  "  (to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter), 
considerable  quantiries  of  residues  rich  in  phenol  and  naphthalene^ 
are  obtained ;  these  are  added  to  the  *'  carbolic  oil/'  aud  make  ijfl 
about  equal  to  the  "  middle  oil  "  of  other  works.  ^^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  composition  of  middle  oila_ 
(from  Stohmann-Kerl,  vi.  1179): — 

DisUUingia  L  II. 

10(f  0  0     percent. 

10(P-180»  14-1  9-2 

180'-5>0(r  +1-5  35'2         „ 

200^-250^  38-7  19-2 

WatRon  Smith   gives   the  following  results  for  "  light  oils 
(really  equal  to  *'  middle  oils"  from  Wigan  cauuel-coal  tar  (com- 
pare p.  263)  :— 

Distilling  below  Oil  of  ap.  gr.  1-000.  Oil  of  »p.  gr.  1-Oiy. 

170°  10                            0  percent. 

180°  5                            0         „ 

190°  12                            5 

200P  22  24 

49  ^         „ 

Some  recommend  re<listilling  such  oils  before  the  alkaline  trcat-^ 
mcnt,  receiving  the  fraction  between  170*^  aiid  "lUf  as  cmde  car- 
bolic oil,  and  runuiug  the  residue  to  the  creosote  oil.  But  this 
will  cautte  a  cousidcrablc  loss  of  phenols*,  and  it  is  much  mon^ 
advisable  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  middle  oils  with  alkali.  Even 
by  distilling  in  a  gtiU  witli  a  dephlegmator  (see  below),  oul^^ 
of  the  uaphthuicnc  cau  be  separated  from  the  crude  oils ;  1 

*  WntsoQ  Hmitli  confirms  thiA. 
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it  is  preferable  to  effect  the  first  separation  by  the  alkaline  treat- 
ment, lu  any  ease  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  oil  rest  for  some  time, 
so  that  as  mueh  naplithaleue  as  possible  shnll  crystalliKc  out  and 
can  be  removed. 

According  to  E.  Waller*,  in  America  the  light  oil  is  distilled  at 
tempeniturcs  below  177°-'J20°;  steam  is  passed  through  the  dis- 
tillate as  long  as  it  eu.rries  away  any  oils  ;  the  Jiatiliale  ("  rectified 
coal-tar  naphtha  ")  is  worked  for  benzol,  and  the  residue  ("  naphtha 
tailings")  for  phenol.  If  these  short  hints  actually  represent  the 
American  style  of  treating  the  Hrst  coal-tar  fractions,  it  cannot  bs 
pronounced  quite  so  rational  as  it  might  be. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  ascertained  how  much  alkali  iUv  oil 
requires.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  ease  to  make  a  formal  analy- 
tical estimation  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  but  only  to 
find  the  miniinum  quantity  of  alkali  required  for  exhausting  tlie 
oil.  Tliis  need  only  be  tested  for  roughly,  in  the  following 
manner: — 30  c.  c.  of  the  oil  is  put  into  a  100  e.  c.  graduated 
cylinder;  and  the  soda  solution  is  gradually  added,  shaking  after 
each  addition  and  allowing  the  liquids  to  acpai*atc.  The  dark- 
brown  solution  of  sodium  carbolato  is  distinct  from  the  oil  which 
may  be  above  or  below  it.  The  volume  of  the  oil  is  noted  ;  aiul 
if  on  the  next  addition  of  alkali  it  is  not  lessened,  the  last  addition 
must  have  been  sufficient.  From  this  is  caicuUited  the  quantity  of 
alkali  to  be  used  in  actual  manufacturing-work. 

From  what  we  have  seen  (p.  lASetsef/.)  respecting  the  behaviour 
of  phenol  and  crcsol  with  alkalis,  we  know,  Hrst,  that  true  phenol 
ia  more  easily  soluble  tlian  its  homologucs,  and  hence  requires  a 
weaker  lye ;  secondly,  that  a  large  excess  of  caustic  liquor  may 
reprecipitate  the  phenols.  Still  the  margin  is  so  large,  tliat  in 
regular  manufacturing- work  a  test  like  that  just  described  is  hardly 
required,  because  there  will  be  no  very  strikiug  differeuces  in  the 
percentage  of  phenol,  l^nt  where  unknown  oils  have  to  be  treated, 
such  a  test  will  have  to  be  applied. 

According  to  Behrensf  an  important  manufacturing  "secret  " 
for  making  crystallized  rarhtdic  a^'id  consists  in  treating  the  oil 
with  a  quantity  of  dilute  soda  solution,  insulHcient  for  dissolving 
all  the  tar-ocids;  in  that  case  carbolic  acid,  being  the  strongest,  is 
first  taken  up.     If  at  all,  this  plan  has  not  been  pursued  in  the 

•  Ohem.  News,  xliii.  p.  loO. 

t  Oiiiplcr**  Journttl,  ccviii.  p.  363. 
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first  treatment  of  carbolic  acid,  as  there  is  no  certainty  here 
the  quantity  of  alkali  required;  jKissibly  it  may  have  been  done 
in  the  subsequent  working-up  of  the  crude  carbolic  atud.  Those 
tar-distillers  who  ouly  proceed  as  far  as  crude  carbolic  acid  (and 
they  are  the  great  majority)  find  it  to  their  interest  to  completely 
extract  the  pheuoU^  aud  beuce  will  not  apply  the  above-mentioned 
process. 

The  followinfj  special  prescription  for  the  extraction  of  plienol 
was  gjiven  by  Charles  Lowe,  the  first  manufacturer  of  tlic  purest 
crystallizL-d  carbolic  acid*: — 20  tons  of  gas-tar  are    introduced 
into  a  retort  and  distilled.    Tlie  first  ;i(X)  gallons  of  *' light  bcnz<)ls^' 
are  of  no  use  for  tlic  extraction  of  carbolic  acid.     When  that 
amount  of  distillate  has  passed  over,  the  next  600  gallons  an* 
collected  separately.     For  each  200  gallons  of  these  oils,  having    ' 
a  density  of  TO  to  r0()5,  30  gallons  of  caustic-soda  solution  of 
sp.  gr,  i'M-i  are  added  after  dilution   to  150  gallons,  and  the  oii^^ 
arc  then  agitated  with  the  solution  fur  two  hours.    The  mixture  |^| 
next  allowed  to  settle  for  four  hours,  when  the  alkaline  solution  i« 
drawn  off  aud  neutralized  with  suljihuric  acid.    The  crude  carbolic 
acid  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  skimmed  off,  aud  is  then  allowed  to 
SL'ttle  in  tanks  for  several  daysj  after  which  it  is  ready  for  ca&kjug. 
The  caustic  soda  used  must  be  free  fi*oui  nitrates. 

Here,  as  we  see,  ratlier  dilute  alkaline  liquor  is  prescribed,  lu 
regard  to  this,  the  following  points  should  he  home  in  mind.  The 
Ic^s  pure  the  oils,  the  weaker  should  be  the  canstic  solution,  if  good 
pheiuji  is  aimed  at.  M'ith  crude  benzol  (which  alwnys  contai 
some  plicuol)  stronger  caustic  ciiu  be  employed ;  and  the  pbci 
obtained  will  be  still  better,  tliough  less  in  quantity,  than  that  froi 
carbolic  oil.  For  this  reason  some  distillers  do  not  begin 
washing  of  crude  benzol,  as  usual,  with  sulphuric  aeid,  but  witi 
caustic-soda  solution  of  sp.  gr.  about  TSOO.  In  the  ease  of 
"middle"  or  earbolie  oil,  such  strong  alkali  would  dissolve  too 
much  hydrocarbons,  cspeciully  naphthalene,  which  woidd  greatly 
impede  the  purification  of  carbolic  aeid,  and  might  altogether 
prevent  it  from  crystallizing.  Moreover  oils  are  dissolved  which 
have  a  teudcuey  to  turn  dark  in  the  air,  aud  thus  spoil  the  phenol. 
Hence  in  thia  case  weak  alkaline  liquors  must  be  employed;  aud 
probably  Lowe's  prescriptiou  is  more  trustworthy  thau  any  other, 


•  From  Alleu*6  *  Commercial  Organic  Aoalyeis/  Lit  ed.  p.  306, 
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since  liis  interest  is  to  obtiiiii  the  best  quality  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  from  the  tar-di&tillci's. 

Watson  Smitli  takes  33  per  cent,  by  volume  of  caustic  liquor 
18**  or  19°  Tw.  for  carbolic  oil,  or  40  per  cent,  by  volume  lor  light 
oil. 

xVt  a  ]ar;:c  English  factory  carbolic  acid  is  extracted  from  all 
the  lijjjlit  distillates,  U[y  to  (of  course  not  including)  creosote  oil, 
in  the  following  maimer: — The  first  ruunings  are  treated  with 
rather  stronger  caustic  soda  solution,  viz.  of  np.  gr.  ri5,  and  in 
great  excess.  This  is  done  previous  to  tlie  washing  with  vitriol. 
The  solution  thus  i>btaiued3  eontuiniug  some  ciirbolie  acid  along 
with  a  great  deal  of  free  soda,  is  mixed  with  a  fresh  4juantity  of 
somewhat  weaker  alkali,  so  that  the  sp.  gr.  eoniCH  down  to  i'125. 
This  liquor  is  now  employed  for  treating  the  carbolic  oil,  at  a 
temperature  of  Cj°-77°  C.  The  resulting  solution  of  earbolatc  of 
soda  is  separated  from  the  naphthalene  oil  tloating  on  the  top,  and 
the  latter  dis»olves  also  the  impurities  taken  up  by  the  caustic  soda 
from  the  first  runningSj  which  otherwise  cause  the  carbolic  acid, 
made  from  first  runnings  alone,  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  Thus, 
by  simplif^^ing  the  process,  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
the  carbolic  acid  are  improved. 

A  large  South-German  manufacturer  states*"  that  he  obtains 
crude  carbolic  acid  (with  50  per  cent,  crystallizuble  acid)  by  em- 
ploying caustic  liquor  of  sp.  gr.  l*2fi,  steaming  tlic  solution,  and 
decomposing  the  alkaline  liquor  by  acid.  He  lays  nmcli  stress 
upon  the  subsequent  fractional  distillation  of  the  crude  acid,  but 
none  upon  the  employment  of  weak  alkaline  liquor,  or  upon  frac- 
tional saturation  (p.  3(>9).  Where  only  crude  carbolic  acid  is 
made,  and  no  special  conditions  are  imposed  by  the  buyers,  some- 
times stronger  alkaline  liquors,  up  to  'J.j°  Eaume  (=sp.  gr.  1*32), 
arc  employed;  hut  this  must  yield  u  product  ditheult  to  refine. 

The  mixing  of  carbolic  oil  und  alkaline  Ih/iwr  must  of  course  be 
done  very  thoroughly,  and  with  gentle  healing,  say  to  10°  or  50", 
by  means  of  a  steam-coil  or  jacket,  Probably  all  larger  works 
employ  mechanical  means  for  mixing.  At  some  it  is  done  by 
pumping  both  liquids  continuously  backwards  and  forwards  from 
a  lower  tank  into  a  higher  one  and  vire  vtrttd.  At  others  they 
employ  horiKontal  cylinders  covei*ed  by  a  bad  heat-conductor,  with 
a  longitudinal  shaft  and  agitating-blades.      Horizontal  agitating- 

*  Id  It  piivutti  coDiiuiuiicatiuu  to  Uie  author. 
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shafts  have  the  rlrawbark  that  they  must  pa^<t  through  tlie  siilcs  ofi 
the  vessel,  in  stuffin^i-boxes ;  but  tbe  agitation  produced  by  them  is^ 
more  thorough  than  that  produceil  by  i-ertical  apparatus.  One  of 
the  best  forms  of  the  latter  is  that  of  a  perforate*!  piston  going  tip^ 
and  down*.  We  shall  treat  of  mechanical  mixers  more  in  iltta 
in  the  11th  chapter.  At  some  places  the  notation  is  effected  bj 
blowing  in  a  current  of  air^  divided  by  a  cross  of  pipes  with  manj 

Fig,  98. 


holes,  or  a  perforated  plate.  'I'lus  jirinriplc  has  the  advantage  of 
dispensing  with  all  working  parts  within  the  liquid,  and  thus  being 
equally  aj)plicablc  for  acids  and  alkalis ;  the  blowing  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  same  simill  blowing-engine  which  is  employed  at 
most  tar-works  for  pumping  the  liquids  by  air-pressure.  Fi",  % 
shows  this  arrangement,  a  is  a  perforated  false  bottom,  which 
•  ilubner,  Diofylor's  Journal,  cxlvi,  p.  4J1, 
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Serves^ lot*  dividing  the  current  of  air,  blown  in  through  A,  into 
numerous  jets ;  c,  man-hole;  rf,  faiiiici  and  tap  for  cliarging  with 
oil  and  alkali;  e,  **tcam-coil;  /,  dischurge-trock  a  little  above  the 
bottom;  fft  another  diRcliarge-cock  in  tiie  bottom  itself.  The  air- 
blast  must  be  bo  regulated  that  the  liquid  shall  not  be  splashed 
about,  but  only  made  to  well  up  thoroughly.  A  detailed  paper  on 
the  applieation  of  compressed  air  for  the  pumping  and  mixing  of 
liquids  has  bceu  publislied  hy  Ranidohr*. 

According  to  Watson  Smith,  the  oil  and  alkali  are  mixed  up  for 
an  hour  and  a  half;  the  mixttire  is  then  tested  by  mixing,  in  a 
200  c.e.  graduated  eyliuder,  IK)  e.  c.  of  the  alkaline  liquor  with 
14  c.  c.  strong  sulphuric  aeid,  and  allowing  it  to  subsi^le;  unless 
at  least  10  or  12  per  cent,  crude  carbolic  aeid  is  fouud  to  collect 
at  the  top,  the  mixing  shouUl  be  contiuued. 

The  mixing-vessel  for  this  purpose  is  always  made  of  iron,  usually 
wrought  iron,  which  metal  resists  the  liquor  better  than  any  other ; 
the  steam-coils,  air-pipes,  Jtc,  arc  also  made  (^t  iron,  Wlieu  mixing 
by  an  air-blast,  the  vessel  should  be  only  two-thinls  full,  on  account 
of  the  frothiug  up.  It  is  mostly  closed  by  u  woodeu  or  iron  cover, 
to  minimize  volatilization.  According  to  the  size  of  the  works,  the 
settling  (which  takes  several  hours)  will  either  take  place  in  the 
same  vessel,  or  else  the  whole  contents  will  be  run  into  a  special 
vessel,  placed  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  the  mixer  can  be  charged 
again  at  once.  The  settling-tank  must  have  two  (iron)  discharge- 
cocks,  one  in  the  bottom  itself,  another  in  the  side  a  little  above 
the  bottom.  The  unchanged  oil  always  floats  on  the  alkaline 
liquidj  which  sometimes  doubles  its  t)ulk  and  is  of  intensely  dark 
brown  colour.  First  of  all  this  liquid  is  run  off  by  the  bottom 
cock,  which  is  closed  as  soon  as  any  traces  of  oil  appear.  Now 
the  upper  cock  is  opened,  throngh  which  oil  entirely  free  from 
alkali  can  be  drawn  off,  whilst  bctweiu  the  two  cocks  a  layer  of 
both  liquids  remains,  which  is  best  left  behind  in  the  vessel  and 
worked  up  with  the  next  charge. 

As  pointed  out  by  AVatson  Smith,  the  point  at  which  the  alkaline 
liquid  is  going  to  change  for  the  oily  one  can  be  safely  recognized 
by  the  turbid,  milky  appearance  which  sets  in. 

It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  alkaline  liquid  as  pure  as  possible 
from  the  separated  crude  naphtha,  because  even  a  small  admixture 
of  the  latter  (especially  of  the  naphlVinlene  contained  therein) 
•  Dirn-'UT's  Jdumal,  ccxvi.  p.  IW. 
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afterwards  prevents  the  crystallization  of  tlic  carbolic  acid.    ITencc 
great  care  imi!?t  be  taken  in  settling  and  in  drawing  off. 

The  0)7  drawn  off  from  the  ttofution  of  carbolate  of  soda  [crude 
naphtha]  contains  mostly  a  little  of  the  hijiher  homologues  of 
bcnzeucj  but  principally  nnphthalcne  and  other  inditlereut  bodies; 
also  some  of  the  impurities  originally  contained  iu  the  first 
runnings,  if  tlie  soda  8olution  lias  been  previously  employed  for 
treaUug  these  (p.  371).  If  naphthalene  is  not  wanted,  this  oil  is 
run  to  the  *^ light  oil"  (compare  next  chapter)  and  worked  up 
ther<!with.  Sometimes  this  dues  not  pay,  viz.  when  the  orijiinal  oil 
has  been  colleeted  later  on  in  the  distillation;  then  the  residues 
are  run  to  the  creosote  oil.  Where  naphthalene  is  an  object,  this 
oil  is  by  far  the  best  raw  material  for  it,  as  we  shall  sec  lielow. 

The  liquor  containing  sodium  carbolate^  to  which  is  regularly 
added  that  obtained  in  the  washing  of  benzol  and  light  oil,  is  noir 
mostly  at  once  decomposed  by  acid.    Hut  some  prefer  to  interpose 
a  special  treatment  lor  the  removal  of  irapimties.    Thus  Vincent* 
adds  to  the  liquor  G  or  G  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  to  preci- 
pitate the  dissolved  hydrocarbons.     This  should  not  be  overdone 
(eonipare  j>.  1  13)  ;  and  anyhow  the  success  of  this  operation  will 
depend  upon  the  fact  whether  more  or  leas  concentrated  alkali  lias 
been  employed  from  the  first.     (Vincent  starts  with  concentrated 
alkali.)      SchnitKlerf  recommends,  as  extremely  effieicnt,  heating 
the  dark  liquid  in  a  copper  still  over  a  strong  fire  till  the  distillate 
(cou-sistiiig  of  water,  naphthalene,  oils,  and  phenol)  turns  milky; 
the  thermometer  will  tlicn  stand  at  ITCF.     Most  of  the  phenol 
remains  with  the  soda  as  a  mass  solidifying  on  cooling.     It  is  dis- 
solved in  water  in  the  still  itself,  and  is  diluted  to  three  times  the 
original  hulk.     After  some  days  a  mud  is  deposited,  from  which 
the  ck'ar  liquor  is  separated.     The  latter  is  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid;  and  the  plicuol  separated  is  distilled  from  a  glass 
retort.    After  putting  aside  the  water  "coming  over  at  first,  colour- 
less litiuid  jilienol  of  honey-like  (?)  smell  was  obtained,  which  soHH 
dified  on   the  addition  {)f  a  small  piece  of  calcium  chloride,  or  IB 
crystal  of  carbolic  aciil.     The  portions  passing  over  last  were  faintly 
yellow,  and  contairjcd  more  liquid  parts.    The  cry^stals,  after  drain- 
ing them  with  a  Buuscn  pump  and  pressing  them  between  pape 
remained  white  for  months  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  moderate  di 

•  pRven,  Prc[;i.H  de  Phiniie  industr,  Cth  ed,  ii.  p.  961. 
t  Dingier  B  Journal,  ccxiv.  p.  80. 
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light;  in  an  opcu  glass  they  soon  turned  pink,  and  at  last  deli- 
quesced to  a  yi'llow-red  liquid.  The  colour  wsis  evidently  produced 
by  particle*  of  dust  floating  in  the  air"  (?  See  below). 

For  the  Inrjjc  scale  Schuitzler  recommcndfl  a  wrought-irnn  still 
with  a  block-tiu,  kad,  or  copper  worm,  and  to  put  a  second  deli- 
ven-tube  lowec  down  for  use  in  the  later  stage  of  distillation. 
Insufficiently  heated  sodium  carbolatc  yields  yellow,  unpleasantly 
smelling  phenol ;  it  is  essential  to  completely  remove  thecohjuring 
impurities  by  evaporation  or  carbonization  &c.  An  experiment 
with  calcium  carbonate  did  not  succeed  (perhaps  because  there 
was  an  excess  of  lime)  ;  the  mass  turned  spon^'v,  condiuitctl  the 
heat  badly,  and  retained  tarry  matters  anrl  nuphtlialcne. 

Another  purifyiiij^-process  is  described  in  Stohnianu-Kerl's 
'Chemistry^*.  The  crude  sodium  carbolatc  is  run  into  npeu 
wood  tubs,  ou  the  bottoms  of  which  is  hiid  a  steam-coil  perforated 
with  many  holes.  The  liquor  is  moderately  warmed;  and  enough 
freshly  prepared  cream  of  lime  is  a<lded  to  make  the  whole  milky 
white.  During  this  the  mass  is  worked  up  with  a  woo<ien  rake; 
and  the  heating  is  continued  for  12  liours.  After  a  few  hours  a 
skill  appears  on  the  surface,  nhich  gradually  turns  into  a  red 
foamy  scum.  It  consists  of  the  uaplitlialeue  left  in  the  liquor, 
mixed  with  lime.  It  is  carefully  removed  with  a  perforated  wooden 
9coop,  either  at  once,  or  at  least  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  down. 
Tims  all  naphthalene,  even  to  the  \u»t  trace,  can  be  removed  ;  but 
It  is  most  essential  to  keep  the  heat  at  the  right  point.  The  tem- 
perature must  never  rise  so  high  that  the  liquid  wells  up  strongly. 
Perhaps  an  insoluble  compound  of  lime  jiikI  na[ihtlialcne  is  formed  ; 
but  the  action  of  the  liu»e  may  be  only  nic(*hauieul,  the  naph- 
thalene being  secreted  from  the  alkaline  liquor  as  it  is  diluted  by 
the  steam  blown  in.  In  any  case  the  tub«  must  be  left  uncovered 
and  must  stand  in  an  unheated  rooui.  When  the  naphthalene  has 
been  completely  removed  and  the  liquor  has  settled,  it  is  carefully 
drawn  off  from  the  lime  i*cmaiuing  at  the  bottom,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid. 

From  what  I  have  heard  on  trustworthy  authority,  it  seems  to 
be  sufficient  but  indispensable  for  obtaining  good  crude  carbolic 
acid,  free  from  dissolved  or  finely  suspended  liydrocarbons,  a 
very  slight  admixture  of  which  afterwards  impedes  the  crystal- 
lization of  phenol,  if  a  current  of  steam  is  passed  into  the  liquid, 

•  3nl  edition,  vi.  p.  1181. 
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contained  in  an  iron  still  prorided  with  a  refrigerator,  dll  a  sam 
of  the  distillate  is  perfectly  clear  and  bright,  without  any  milkinesfl 
Now  follows  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  phenols 
by  mineral  acid,  and  the  separation  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This 
operution  is  generally  performed  in  a  vessel  lined  with  lead,  which 
may  be  pronded  with  a  mechanical  agitator ;  but  in  tliis  case  hand 
mixing  is  easy  and  simple.  Iron  vessels  are  acted  upon  too  quickly. 
SoiuL'times  this  tank  is  covered  overi  so  that  any  noxious  gasest 
escaping  in  decomposing  the  sodium  phenatc  by  acids  can  he  con- 
veyed under  a  fire  and  burned.  The  acid  employed  for  the  decora- 
position  is  mostly  Hulphunc  acid.  The  solution  of  sodium  bulphatc 
resulting  from  this  ia  probably  never  utilized  as  such ;  and  the 
B}>ontaneously  crystallizing  Glauber's  salt  is  also  of  very  small 
value*.  If  dilute  caustic  liquor  and  sulphuric  acid  of  140°  Tw. 
be  employed,  hut  little  will  crystallize  out  spontaneously.  Some 
tar-distillers  take  strong  (170®)  oil  of  vitriol  j  but  this  is  worse 
than  useless,  as  sulphophenols  are  formed,  which  in  the  subsequent 
distillatiou  decompose  and  carry  sulphurous  acid  into  the  carbolic 
acid.  The  addition  of  the  vitriol  must  be  cautiously  done,  to  avoid 
strong  heating,  and  is  only  continued  till  the  reaction  has  become 
distinctly  acid.  The  men  can  tell  this  from  the  change  of  colbiu", 
without  applying  litmus-paper.  According  to  W  atson  SmitJi, 
1000  gallons,  treated  with  400  gallons  of  caustic-scda  t^olution  of 
sp.  gr.  1090,  require  about  22|  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  of  tp. 
gr.  17^. 

It  has  been  several  times  attempted  to  replace  sulphuric  acid  by      i 
the  acid  refuse  from  washing  the  light  tar-oils  (Chap.  XL),  altir 
depriving  it,  by  dilution  with  water,  of  most  of  its  tarry  parts. 
But  it  is  still  very  impure;  and  its   use  for  decomposing  sodium 
phenatc  has  been  given  up  everywhere,  as  the  saving  of  acid  docs 
not  compensate  for  the  contamination  of  the  phenol.     It  is  true     , 
that  another  motive  was  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  that  acid  refuse;     ' 
but  the  proposal  of  E,  Kopp,  to  combine  the  employment  of   this 
rt'l'use  aciii  for  decomposing  the  sodium  phcnate  with  working-up 
the  resulting  solution  for  the  alkaloids  contained  in  coal-tar,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  meet  with  success,  looking  at  the  detcriora^H 
tion  of  the  carl>olic  acid.  ^| 

According  to  Watson  Smith,  in  Lancashire  even  fresh  sulphuric 

•  According  to  WaUon  Smith,  the  eiyi»taU  always  tmii  Uue  on  ati.nding  in 
the  nir. 
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acid  made  from  pyrites  is  not  employed  for  this  purpose  but 
brimstone  acid  almost  exrlusively.  [This  is  probably  from  aii 
unfounded  prejudice;  for  the  reason,  given  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Cbrmical  Industry,  1882,  p.  312,  that  pyrites  acid  dis- 
colours the  sodium  sulphate,  caunot  hold  good  here,  as  the  value 
of  the  crystallized  sodium  sulphate  is  almost  nil,  and  certainly 
much  less  than  the  difference  in  price  between  pyrites  acid  and 
brimstone  acid;  moreover  the  sodium-sulphate  solution  is  neariy 
always  run  to  waste.]  He  i'urthcr  mentions  that  attempts  had 
been  made,  but  nnsucccssfully,  to  replace  suljihuric  acid  by  hydro* 
chh>ric  acid,  which  is  cheaper  [and  causes  less  trouljle  by  erystal- 
liaing  salts].  Tlic  allet^ed  reason  of  this  failure  ia  that  chlorides 
of  ammonium  and  organic  bases  arc  forme<l,  which  later  on  are 
decomposed  and  action  upon  the  iron  of  the  stills  ensues  ;  the 
ferric  chloride  distils  over,  and  makes  the  carbolic  acid  dark  and 
dirty.  Ammonium  sulphate  produces  no  such  consequences. 
Against  these  statements  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
best  German  works  employ  hydrochloric  acid,  and  among  them 
are  those  that  turn  out  tlie  very  finest  quality  of  white  crystallized 
carbolic  acid. 

Lowe  and  Gill*  propose  decomposing  tlie  alkaline  phenol  sohi- 
tion  by  sulphurous  acid.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  bisulphite 
either  to  be  evaporated  for  crystallization,  or  employed  for  pre- 
paring sTdplinrous  acid  again.  It  in  probable  that  this  plan 
answers  well;  and  the  sulphurous  acid  would  be  obtainwl  very 
cheaply  by  working  up  the  "acid-tar"  from  the  washing  of  crude 
naphtha  (corap,-this  in  Chapter  X.), 

In  the  place  of  strong  acids,  carbonic  ucid  can  be  empUncd  for 
decomposing  sodium  pheuate.  In  Scotland  this  seems  to  have 
beeu  done  for  some  yearsf;  Bronner  :[,  of  Frankfort,  had  doue 
it  already  many  years  ago.  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by 
Clift  (B.  P.  967,  1880)  and  another  by  Wischiu  (B.  P.  3750,  1880) 
for  exactly  the  same  thing.  If  the  deconipoHitiou  can  really  be 
completed  without  wasting  too  much  carbonic  acid^  there  are  con- 
siderable advantages  gained  by  this  process  as  against  the  employ- 
ment of  .strong  acids.  In  tlie  former  case  the  soda  is  not  lost,  as 
in  the  latter,  but  is  recovered  as  carbonate  and  can  be  used  over 
again  after  causticizing.  There  would  not,  as  uow^  be  a  rather 
•  Knglisb  paU'Dt,  No.  1460,  \f^&). 
t  Mills,  *  Destjuctive  IHsiilUtiou,*  p.  17. 
\  Private  conimuuicntion  to  the  nulhor. 
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considerable  amount  of  phenol  lost,  either  dissolved  or  suspcndwi 
in  small  drops,  in  the  sfjlntiou  of  sodium  sulphate  or  chloride;  for 
as  the  liquor  is  eausticized  nud  U8ed  over  again,  the  phenol  woiiM 
be  recovere<l.  No  washing  of  the  phenol  would  be  at  all  neee«wy, 
as  the  latter  would  retain  no  mineral  acids,  whieh  probably  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  traces  of  rosolic  acid  (p.  1-V7),  and  thus  turn 
the  carbolic  at^id  re*l.  This,  of  course,  presupposes  that  the  carlwnic 
acid  itself  is  entirely  free  from  stronger  acids,  whieh  is  hardly  the 

ie  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  since  even  that  made  from 
coke  or  in  lime-kilns  is  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid.  It 
seems  therefore  necessary  to  wash  the  COj  most  thorougjhly  with  , 
water,  or  else  to  produce  it  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on 
limestone  in  iron  retorts.  Lest  too  much  of  it  should  be  wasted, 
it  should  be  divided  into  numerous  jets  by  a  perforated  false 
bottom  or  the  like,  aud  several  vessels  should  be  employed  in 
rotation  to  utilize  the  gas  methotlically,  r^o  that  the  fresh  giis 
(which  iu  the  case  of  lime-kiln  gases  contains  from  25  to  30  per 
cent.  COj  by  volume)  shall  always  be  brouglit  into  contact  with 
nearly  saturated  liquor,  and  the  poorest  gas  with  fresh  liquor,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  in  accordance  with  which  black  ash  ia 
lixiviated.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  on  a  manuFae- 
turing  scale  to  completely  decompose  solutions  of  sodium  sulphide 
by  carbonic  acid  without  employing  an  excess  of  the  latter*. 
There  would  also  l>e  this  advantage,  that,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
need  not  in  this  case  be  free  from  oxygen,  any  fire-gases  might  be 
used,  if  well  washed  :  oxygen  even  acts  advantageously  here  (see 
below). 

J.  Hardmau  (B.  P.  7079,  mS'i)  runs  the  alkaline  solution  of  the 
phenols  down  a  coke  tower,  in  which  ascends  impure  carbonic  acid, 
namely  the  gases  from  the  manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
after  having  been  freed  from  sulphide  of  hydrogen  by  oxide  of  inm. 
This  inventor  also  utilizes  the  suggestion  (already  contained  in  the  ■ 
first  edition  of  this  treatise,  1882)  to  rc-camticize  the  alkaline  ' 
carbonate  formed,  and  thus  save  the  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  tar-acids 
otherwise  lost  with  the  sodium-sulphate  liquors. 

Some    exj)eriments    made    in    my    laboratory   by    one   of    my 
students  t  seem  to  show  that  the  separation  of  phenol  from  its 

•  Thi«  i«  deftcribed  io  detiul  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Mauufiicture  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  and  AlkoJi  (Van  Voorst),  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
t  Chemiker  Zeiiung,  I8(*3,  p.  29. 
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salts  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  is  complete ;  but  it  should  be  stated 
tliiit  jirivatc  coniiiiunifatiinis  hiive  rcacbcMl  me,  uccordiug  to  which 
the  eraployiuent  of  COjon  the  large  scale  has  not  beea  successful. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  point  is  altoj^etder  decided; 
and  1  have  been  informed  tliat  new  attempts  will  be  made  to 
realize  this  reaction  on  a  manufacturing  scale. 

Sulphurelitd  hydrogen  has  also  been  proposed  for  decomposing 
thecarbolateofsoda(Jane,  Ellaud,  and  Stemirt,  B,  P.  24-00;  1883). 
Since  tlie  patent  was  annulled,  owing  to  the  failure  of  filing  the 
final  specification,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  it. 

After  the  separation  ot  the  crude  carbolic  acid,  the  solution  of 
salt,  if  sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed,  raust  be  drawn  off  hot, 
lest  it  crystallize  in  tlic  precipitating-tank.  In  the  case  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  there  is  no  sucb  danger,  and  more  time  can  be  giveu 
for  the  solutions  to  clear,  so  that  less  phenol  is  lost  with  the  solu- 
tion of  salt.  The  latter  is  drawn  olf  by  a  tap  in  the  bottom,  which 
is  shut  the  moment  any  carbolic  acid  appears,  whereupon  the  latter 
can  be  drawn  off  in  tlie  pure  state  from  another  tap  higher  up 
(p.  3*3).  It  is  preferable  to  leave  the  carlralic  acid  to  itself  for  a 
day  or  two  to  clear,  so  that  the  salt-solution  suspended  in  it 
may  completely  separate  at  tlie  bottom  :  this  eari  be  done  in  a 
special  settler.  The  longer  the  time  given  for  the  8:dt  solution  to 
separate  from  the  carbolic  acid^  the  better  for  the  quality  of  the 
latter. 

In  many  cases  the  crude  carbolic  acid  is  now  sold  as  such ;  ia 
other  cases  it  is  washed  once  or  twice  with  water 
to  remove  the  mineral  acids — which,  however,  i« 
never  done  completely,  because  the  washings 
would  carry  away  too  much  carbolic  acid.  In 
any  case  the  washings  shouUl  not  be  thrown  away, 
bnt  employed  for  ehssoh  ing  the  caustic  soda.  The 
washings  are  found  iioatit\g  on  the  top  of  the  car- 
bolic acid,  and  arc  run  off  best  by  a  drop-siphon 
(fig.  99),  which  cau  be  gradually  turned  down. 
This  is  much  more  convenient  than  a  common 
siphon. 

Sometimes  the  crude  carbolic  acid  is  previou?^ly 
dhtiiied  by  the  tar-distiller,  in  order  to  get  it  up  to  the  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  buyers  (compare  below).  In  that  case  the 
fraction  distilling  between  173°  and  205"   or  210*^  is  collected  as 


Fig.  09. 
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crude  carbolic  acid.    The  fractioa  below  this  goes  to  the  light  oil, 
the  residue  to  the  creosote  oil. 

Ciiifiti  Carbolic  Acid  should  have  n  specific  gravity  of  l'05O-l"065 
at  15^'5.  In  the  presence  of  light  tar-oils  its  sp.  gr.  is  often  only 
I'0 1-0-1 01-5.  It  contains  phenol,  the  difl'erent  isomeric  crpsols^ 
phlorol,  xylenol,  neutral  tar-oils,  naphthalene,  empyreumatic  sub- 
stances of  unkuowu  character,  and  water.  The  processes  for  test- 
ing its  percentage  will  be  described  later  on. 

Preparation  of  pure  cryslallized  Carbolic  Acid*. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  manufacture  is  rather  difficult, 
and  some  of  its  details  are  still  kept  a  secret.  In  the  following  I 
shall  enumerate  what  has  beeu  published  on  this  subject,  together 
■with  some  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Watson  Smith  and  by  myself. 

Crude  carbolic  acid,  as  supplied  by  the  tar-distillers,  coutaius 
cresols,  water,  naphthalene,  resinous  matters,  &c.  The  easie-st  to 
p>Temove  is  the  water -^  by  mere  distillation  most  of  it  is  expelled  at 
100°;  and  the  boiling-point  then  rises  rapidly,  so  that  at  IStf^ 
anhydrous  phenol  passes  oyer.  Still  more  safely,  the  raw  product, 
first  freed  from  most  of  its  water  by  distillation,  is  digested  with 
fused  calcium  chloride  and  then  drawn  off  from  it  (not  distilled 
over  it,  since  iu  that  ease  the  CaCls  would  again  give  up  some 
water).  Bickerdike  t  recommends  distilling  over  1  or  2  per  cent, 
dehydrated  cnpric  sulphate,wliich  can  always  be  recovered.  Eiiactly 
the  same  service  ia  done  l)y  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  (see  below). 

The  tiittfillation  usually  takes  place  in  cast-iron  or  wrought-irou 
stills  holding  only  150-200  gallons,  of  moderate  depth,  so  that  the 
vapours  arc  earned  away  more  readily.  The  heating  is  mostly ■ 
eflected  by  a  direct  fire,  with  a  protecting  arch  ;  but  it  can  also  be 
done  by  au  oil-bath,  or  by  superheated  steam  in  a  lead  coil.  Others 
recommend  copper  stills,  whieli  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
distillation  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without  potassium 
bichromate  (see  below).  The  stills  are  in  every  case  provided  with 
a  thermomcterj  whose  mercury  vessel  is  placed  oppo&ite  the  vapour* 
delivery  tube  and  whose  scale  projects  outside.  Tlie  worm  is  bes 
made  of  zinc  (see  below). 

•  See,  for  its  properties,  p.  137  et  seqq. 
t  Cliouiiciil  News,  xvi.  p.  188. 
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Watson  Smith  recommeiuls  luting  the  mriii-hole  cover  with  a 
paste  of  n  solutii>u  oE  glue  aud  partly  slaked  quicklime.  I  should 
prefer  asbestos  packing. 

In  distilling,  the  following  fractions  arc  made.  First  is  collected 
what  distils  below  180";  tliis  is  mostly  water  and  hydrocarbans 
(loating  on  the  top  of  it ;  but  it  already  contains  some  phenol,  and 
is  hence  kept  in  nrrli^r  to  be  redistillcnl.  Tlie  second  fraction^from 
180°  to  205*^,  is  put  aside  for  crystallization ;  the  stilUi-csidue  either 
goes  to  the  creosote  oil,  or  la  rectified  once  more,  in  order  to  collect 
the  distillate  below  205* ;  or  else  it  is  once  more  treated  with 
alkali  kc. 

The  above-mentioned  principal  fraction  is  left  to  crystallize  in  a 
cool  place  (at  about  8°  or  10''^  for  instance),  in  large  funnel-shaped 
vessels  with  a  tap  below,  through  which  afterwards  the  mother 
liquor  can  be  drained  away.  Tlic  latter  is  a  solution  of  phenol  in 
cresol,  and  is  redistilled.  Its  di*aining  from  the  crystals  may  be 
facilitated  by  a  centrifugal  machine.  Tlie  above  low  tcm|>oraturc 
will  be  obtained  during  the  summer  season  sometimes  by  circulation 
of  cold  water,  sometimes  only  hy  a  fi^ezing-mixture. 

If  this  fraction  should  refuse  to  crystallite  (wliicti  will  happen  if 
it  contains  too  nuu'h  cresol),  it  must  be  rectified  nml  the  distillates 
from  175^  to  185^",  from  185°  to  195°,  and  from  I'Jj'^  to  205^  col- 
lected separately.  The  Hrst  and  last  fractious  are  redistilled,  when 
enough  of  them  has  accumnlated  ;  the  miildle  fraction  (fron^  185°  to 
11)5°),  some  of  which  is  no  doubt  obtained  again,  is  uuittxl  with  the 
former.  It  is  evident  that  no  general  prescription  can  be  given,  but 
that  the  fractions,  which  may  become  very  numerous,  must  be 
grouped  according  to  their  boiling-points,  so  jis  to  i'eparatc  the 
homolognes  and  ultimately  get  the  boiling-points  to  be  constant 
.within  a  few  degrees,  viz.  181-188"  for  carbolic  acid  aud  200- 
203°  for  crcsylic  acid.  The  ordinary  crystallized  phciioi  boils 
at  186°;  if  the  purest,  boiling  at  182°,  is  nimed  at,  the  ther- 
mometer must  be  observed  accordingly. 

Instead  of  making  such  a  complicated  series  of  rectifications  and 
groupings  of  the  fractions,  it  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  de- 
phlrgmation  or  separation  is  the  proper  one  to  employ  liere  as  well 
as  in  the  rectification  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  in  that  of  benzol,  where 
Mansfield  employed  it  a  generation  ago.  It  consists  in  partially 
cooling  the  vapours,  so  that  the  less  volatile  bodies  are  condensed 
Lid  flow  back  into  the  still.     This  principle  cau  be  applied  iuvery 
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different  ways.  ^A'e  shall  sec  in  Chapter  XI.  how  tliis  is  done  for 
benzol ;  here  wc  -will  only  describe  the  apjiaratua  construeted  by 
Girard  for  the  separation  of  aniline  and  tolnidine,  which  must  be 
suitable  for  phenols  as  well,  because  their  boiling-points  ?cfy 
nearly  af^ree  with  those  of  the  amides.  In  fig.  KXlj^  represents  a 
still  with  discharge-pipe  (/),  inun-hole  (A),  thermometer,  vapour- 
delivery  pipe  (a),  and  a  pipe  {b)  for  running  back  the  liquid  thut 
comes  from  the  separator  (A).  Tliis  separator,  formed  of  lead 
pipesj  is  placed  in  a  tmugh,  t,  tilled  with  pure  phenol  or  with  oil 
or  paratUuj  heated  by  a  separate  fire  and  covered  by  u  bd  in  which 
is  fixed  a  thermometer  and  a  pipe,  rf,  which,  when  phenol  is  cm- 
ployed,  leads  to  a  worm,  r',  or,  in  the  ease  of  oil  or  paraffin,  into  u 
chimney.  The  separator  itself  is  councctod  by  /  with  another 
worm,  r. 

When  the  still,  ff,  is  fij-ed,  the  vapours  pass  into  k,  aud  heat  the 
contcuts  of  I  to  the  boiling-point  of  phenol.  This  is  hastened  hy 
fiist  lieating  up  i  nearly  to  that  point.  The  phenol  vapour  givcu 
off  in  i  is  eoudeused  in  the  worm  r'.  The  vaiM)urs  passiiig  through 
the  bends  of  k  are  here  separated  into  a  liquid  portion,  cst»entially 
cresol,  which  eollcets  below  in  e  aud  runs  back  to  g,  and  vapour  of 
pure  phenol,  which  condenses  in  r.  AVhca  all  the  phenol  has 
passed  over,  the  cresol,  if  requiird,  can  likewise  be  obtained  ptn-c, 
i,  e,  free  from  less  volatile  products;  but  in  that  case  t  must 
filled  with  oil  or  paraffin,  aud  heated  to  201°. 

Girnid's  apparatus  could  be  improved  by  bending  the  connecting 
pipe  b  so  as  to  make  au  hydraulic  lute,  and  thus  prevent  the  vupoun 
from  passing  at  once  to  the  back  part  of  k.  Its  action  would  even 
then  be  hardly  so  jierfcct  as  that  of  the  more  modtm  eolnma 
apparatus,  which  will  be  described  in  the  11th  chapter;  and  it  is 
indeed  quite  possible  (according  to  private  information  receive 
from  Dr.  C.  Ilaiijiseniiann)  to  use  a  Savalle  still,  such  as  will  be 
dcscriljcd  there,  ior  ]du'nol,  -viith  a  few  slight  modifications. 

It  would  appear  that  in  cnidc  phenol  oils  occur  which  are 
modified  by  oxygen  and  yield  brown  or  red  resinous  products. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  (pp.  140,  117,  378), 
rosolic  acid  is  possibly  formed,  likewise  on  condition  that  oxygen 
be  present.  This  agrees  with  an  observation  made  by  Hager*, 
according  to  which  white  phenol  is  turned  red  hy  traces  of  am- 
monia ;  for  the  latter  yields  a  red  salt  with  rosolic  acid.  If  really. 
•  MiamiAceutisciies  Centralblutt,  ItitiO,  p.  77. 
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M  Hngrr  Assumes,  ammonium  nitrite  is  the  agent  in  this  case, 
tlie  nitrous  acid  will  furnish  the  oxygen,  llcncc  the  co!ouring-^v 
matter  will  be  kept  out  of  the  finished  phenol,  if  from  llic  tirsffl 
enough  oxygcu  is  supplied  to  complete  the  oxidation  before  the 
pure  phenol  is  distillcil.  Upon  this  is  bascil,  among  others,  the 
procetis  of  II.  Miiller*,  who  at  the  same  time  introduces  fractional 
preeipiluliou  (analogous  to  the  fractional  saturation  nientione<l 
by  Behreus,  p.  369)  of  the  crude  carbolic  acid  before  distillu- 
tion.  The  alkaline  carbolic  liquid  containsj  besides  carbolic  acid, 
sonu!  ojiidiiable  bodies  which  ^i\v  rise  to  a  browu  coloration, 
and  also,  esj>ecially  in  coneentrutcd  solutions,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  naphthalene  and  other  indifferent  substances  insoluble 
in  water  by  themselves.  It  is  diluted  with  water  till  further 
ndditiou  ceases  to  pixvipitate  naphthalene  f;  the  dark  browu  liquid 
is  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel  for  several  days,  with 
fivqucnt  stirring;  it  is  then  filtered,  its  pcreeutaj^e  of  phenoln^ 
ascertiiined,  and  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  for  pre-" 
cipitating  the  whole  of  them  calculated.  If  now  only  ^  or  ^  of  the 
calculated  acid  is  addetlwith  frequent  stirriitg,  at  first  the  resinous 
substance,  changed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  is  pret'ipitated,  mixed 
witli  more  or  less  of  the  phenols.  A  further  addition  of  acid 
precipitates  ijssentially  ere&ol ;  and  after  a  few  trials  almost  pure 
phcuoli  erystulliiting  after  a  single  distillation,  can  be  obtained  by 
the  third  and  last  precipitation.  In  order  to  remove  the  water,  ||^| 
current  of  dry  air  is  passed  over  the  phenol  heate<l  almost  to 
boiling.  The  aqueous  vapour  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  un-, 
pleasantly  smelling  substance,  according  to  Miiller  a  sulph< 
compound  of  phenol,  which  can  be  removed  by  adding  a  litth 
lead  oxide  Ixforc  dintilling.  (Such  sulphur  eoni[)ounds  no  doul 
exist  already  in  the  tar;  but  they  may  also  be  formed  afterwards 
by  incautious  precipitation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  pointed^ 
out  p.  370.)  ^B 

The  exposure  of  the  liquor  in  shallow  pans  with  frequent  stirring, 
recommended  by  Miiller,  would  no  doubt  be  advautageously  replaced 
by  forcing  in  a  finely  divided  current  of  air,  or  by  running  thfi 
liquor  down  a  coke  column  &c.     The  same  object  is  attained 

*  Dingli*r*8  Jouninl,  elxxix.  p.  4411. 

t  Tltis  pt^int  is  not  vor>'  onnily  hit;  heuce  it  is  preferable  to  emjjoy 
alltali  from  the  fmt,  lu  iilromly  pninttnl  out, 
I  Stohmann-Keri's  •  Chemie/  vi.  p.  1182. 
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adding  J  or  }  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate,  and  the  su1|jhuric 
acid  ucccssary  fur  decouipusiug  tliis,  to  the  crude  carbolie  iicid  iu 
the  still,  and  heating  gently  at  first.  If  this  does  not  sutliee  to 
make  the  phenols  distil  colourless,  more  bichromate  must  be  added. 

It  lias  been  reeommeuded  *  to  treat  cnide  (r)0-pcr-cctit.)  carbolic 
acid  with  1  per  cent,  of  potassium  bichromate  and  the  corre^iKtnd- 
ing  qiuintity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  shallow  pan,  running  in 
first  the  acid,  then  the  solution  of  bichromate,  aud  agitating  the 
mixture  for  several  hours  with  access  of  air  and  in  a  place  exposed 
to  the  direct  light  of  the  yun.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  settle, 
the  oil  ii  drawn  off  and  distilled,  and  the  fraction  coming  over 
between  170-198°  is  again  submitted  to  the  bichromate  treatment, 
and  is  redistilled  in  a  still  with  rectifying  coUinm, 

According  to  my  ex{)eriments  it  is  true  that,  even  on  a  smaH 
scale,  from  carbolic  acid  wliirli,  iu  spite  of  being  dehydrated  by 
calcium  chloride  and  properly  fructionated,  could  not  be  biought 
to  crystallize,  a  good  white  erystaHizIng  product  was  obtained  wliea 
it  was  distilled  over  a  litili*  potassium  bichromate  and  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  product  fused  at  35®j 
s.  e.  several  degrees  above  phenol  which  hud  been  treated  exactly 
in  the  same  way,  but  leaving  out  the  bichromate  and  employing 
only  2  per  cent,  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  No  doubt  a  still 
higher  fusing-point  would  be  attained  in  operating  on  a  large  scale, 

By  the  methods  just  described  it  is  easy  to  obtain  crystallisscd 
phenol,  but  scarcely  in  the  perfcutly  pure  state — certainly  nut  such 
as  will  remain  white.  The  distillation  in  metal  Htills  must  in  any 
ease  lie  followed  by  rectification  of  the  crystallized  phcin)l  in  glass 
retorts,  or  in  a  copper  retort  with  a  porcelain  or  silver  head  and  tin 
cartlienware  or  silver  worm.  Base  metals  must  be  strictly  avoided 
in  this  last  distillatiouj  because  the  smallest  trace  of  copper,  iron, 
or  lead,  itc.  colours  the  product.  The  condcnsale  is  received  in 
glass  bottles  and  is  poured  into  tlic  tin  boxes  intended  for  sending 
out,  which  are  closed  except  a  snnill  opening  for  inserting  a  funnel. 
After  standing  a  few  days,  crystallization  sets  in  of  itself,  or  is 
induced  by  a  shock.  The  mother  liquor  is  now  drained  oii',  the  box 
being  turned  upside  down  ;  fresh  carbolic  acid  is  then  run  in,  which 
will  crystallize  quickly;  the  mother  liquor  is  drained  again;  aud 
this  is  continued  till  the  box  is  quite  tilled  with  ^'rystals,  whereupon 
the  opening  is  cluscd. 

*  Wa^nur-l'ifichvr's  Jnbrc*b.  1885,  p.  405. 
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Even  in  lliU  way  carbolic  acid  remaiuing  white  in  tlie  air 
tht!  li;rht  will  not  alwavs  be  obtained;  soniecimcs  the  a<!id  is  dis- 
coloured  even  from  the  first.     Hence,  before  making  the  last  rectU^I 
fieation,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  phenol  intended  for  it  ^ 
does  not  become  discoloured  ou  standing:.     If  it  does  so,  it  must 
he  further  purified  iu  one  of  the  ways  indicated. 

According  to  I-Jbcll  *  crystallized  crude  carbolic  acid  contains 
subslancL's  which  are  volatile  aud  colourless,  but  are  changed  into 
nou-vulalile,  re<l  or  yellowish-brown  substances  by  the  action  of 
hl^lit,  more  than  by  that  of  heat  and  air.  The  an listance  yielding  the 
red  colour  pa-sses  over  principally  along  witii  the  first,  that  yielding 
the  yellow  colour  with  the  last  prcMlucts  of  distillation.  Neither 
of  them  in  partial  crystallizatiou  enters  into  the  crystals  of 
carbolic  acid,  apart  from  what  is  niechanieally  enclosed  iu  them,] 
but  remains  in  the  mother-hqnor.  They  arc  sparingly  soluble  ii 
water,  but  are  extracted  by  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  oi 
phosphoric  acid ;  they  are  insoluble  in  benzene.  Oxidixing  agcutSi 
act  in;,'-  during'  the  distillation,  change  the  substance  yielding 
tiie  red  colour  more  than  that  yielding  the  yellow  colour ;  oxi- 
dizing agents  in  aqueous  solution  and  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  destroy  them  both.  The  products  of  oxidation  seem  to  b 
less  soluble  iu  water  than  the  original  substances;  they  iirc  m 
volatile,  or  pass  over  only  with  the  highest  boiling  fractions.  Evei 
the  acids  distilled  from  glass  vessels  often  colour  very  strongly  ;  in 
such  aclHs  no  traces  of  metals  could  be  found. — It  is  recomukended 
to  purify  the  crude  acid  by  repeated  crystallization  and  subsequent 
distillation  of  the  crystals.  Jf  it  is  nc»t  [Kissible  to  work  up  the^ 
red  mother-liquors^  or  to  sell  them  at  a  deceut  price  as  **  KX)-per-S 
ceut»  liquid  carbolic  acid/'  it  is  recommended  to  treat  them  with 
an  oxidizing  Hgcut  iu  tlie  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  follow 
this  up  by  repeuted  washings.  In  less  ditlieult  cases  it  is  sufficient 
to  add  to  the  coutcuts  of  tlie  retort,  previous  to  distillation,  a  little 
red  oxide  of  lead  with  a  small  admixture  of  sodium  bicarbonate, 
or  some  finely  pulverized  Lariutn  peroxide.  Myliusf  showed  that 
neither  ziue  oxide  nor  iron  oxide  cause  the  reddening  of  carbolic 
acid,  Init  that  traces  of  ammonia  or  potash  do  so,  and  that  the 
reddening  is  prevented  by  adding  sufficient  hydroelilorie  acid  to 
show  a  reaction  with  litmus.  ^ 

For  the  following  detailed  aud  reliable  description  of  the  maun-™ 
faeture  of  pure  carbolic  acid,  as  carried  on  iu  Lancashire,  I  am 

•  Repert.  f.  anal.  Cbemie,  1884,  p.  17.      t  Pharui.  CeuU.  lliUIe,  18^7,  p.  7: 
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indebted  to  Mr.   Watson    Smith  : — Thfi    crude   carbolic   acid    is 
distilled  in  cylindrical  wrouj^ht-iron  stiHs  U  feet  \)  iiiulica   wide, 
2  feet  2^  inches  liif;li,with  a  head  ij^  inches  wide,  and  a  thermometer. 
The  worm  should  be  made  of  zinc — lead,  co|)|>or,  and  tin  having 
each  been  tried  and  luiled.     Thiec  diderent  IVactiuns  are  nnule : 
Hrst,  water,  with  »ome  oil ;  second,  ^ood,  cryalallizable  oils ;  third, 
oils  not  crystallizing,  containing  creaolit  and  naphthalene  (compare 
Lowe's  prescriptum,  p.  370).     IF  the  crude  phenol  be  good,  the 
second  fraction  will  cryslallizc  on  standing.     It  is  well  agitated  with 
some  highly  eonccutratcd  and  ])urc  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  pro])or- 
tion  of  1  part  acid  to  50  parts  of  phenol  by  weight;  with  inferior 
phenol,  2  parts  acid  to  50  phenol   may  be  used,  but  never  more  : 
and  only  one  such  treatment  must  Im;  ciuplnyed  ;  otherwise  the  oils 
will  not  crystallize  afterwards.     In  this  process  the  phenol  dcejK^aa 
in    colour,    turns    pink,    and    becomes    perceptibly    wilrm.      Tlie 
mixture,  well  agitated,  is  poured  at  once  (this  is  very   essential) 
into  the   still,  and  distillation  commeacetl  and  carried  through 
without  stopping  and   starting  again.     The   Hrst   products  come 
over  between  \o^f  and  \(*{f  C. ;  and  the  distillate  often  crystallizes 
immediately  after  dropping.     Not  much  comes  over  below  1 75** ; 
and  it  is  better  to  keep  this  separate.     Usually  moat  comes  over 
between  175'^  and  185°.     At  this  stage  the  contcnti*  of  the  i*etort 
commence  to  coke,  and  the  process  is  stopiicd.     The  contents  of 
the  receiver  are  let  stan<i  for  several  hours,  to  cool  completely  and 
crystallize.     The  mass  obtained  is  set  to  drain  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  more  thoroughly  drained  upper  portions  being  from  time 
to  time  removed.     To  a  jiortion  once  crystallized  no  ficsli  dis- 
tillate must  ever  he  run,  as  it  would  dissolve  some  of  the  crystals 
again.     Care  mUvst  be  taken  not  to  crush  the  crystals.     The  oil 
that  drains  from  them  is  technically  teraiiii  **  phcnylcne.*'     This 
is  again  diiitilled  and  more  crystals  obtained  from  it^  which  are 
drained;  and  the  resulting  "  phcnylene  "  is  distilled  a  third  time, 
but  without  further  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.     In  distilling 
the  "  pheuyleue  oils"  it  is  usnal  to  leave  in  the  retort  1{  gallon 
(sometimes  2)    out  of  every  20,  this  residue  being  technically 
termed  "  terebene."     It  is  assumed  that  the  tatter  contains  the 
oils  which  would  prevent  the  phenol  from  crystallizing.     AVhen 
the  "pheuylene"  has  thus  been  exhausted  by  two  or  three  distil- 
lations, it  is  set  aside  as  **  bad  phenylene."* 

•  Th*»  expKsfliom  "  phenylene ''  and  "  tcrebeue  "  are  only  private  marks,  and 
nut  at  all  generally  u&ed. — U.  L. 
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In  lieu  of  these  repeated  fractional  dbtillatious  it  has  been  found 
advaDtagcous  to  artificially  cool  tlic  "  phenylene  oil  "  by  refrigera- 
ting machines.  [That  actually  employed  at  the  works  in  question 
is  the  ether  machine  (probably  Harrison's  or  Siebe's);  but  it  is  well 
known  that  much  better  freezing-machines,  e.  g,  Linde'Sj  are 
in  use  now.] 

All  the  drained  crystals  obtained  as  above  mentioned  arc  now 
fused  on  a  water-bath  ;  the  liquid  is  poured  into  an  iron  retort  with 
a  zinc  wornij  and  ilistillcd — the  first  small  portion  (containingwater) 
being  rejected,  and  most  of  the  remainder  received  into  bottles  or 
other  vessels,  where  it  solidifies  quickly  on  cooling,  forming  a  white 
crj'stallinc  mass  which  is  si)hl  as  "  pure  commercial  carbolic  acid." 
The  small  quantity  left  in  the  retort  is  classed  as  "  terebene  oil."  fl 
A  purer  product  than  the  above  is  obtained  by  placing  the  hottlcR 
upside  do>Vu  for  a  day,  rc-1'using  the  drained  mass  on  a  water-bath, 
and  poui'ing  it  into  fresh,  perfectly  clean  and  dry  bottles  or  other  fl 
vessels.     The  liquid  now  sets  perfectly  hard  aud  vciy  while,  and  i$ 
termed  "finished  commercial  carbolic  acid." 

For  "  finished  medical  carbolic  acid  "  the  first  crystals  obtained 
from  "phenylene  oils"  by  draining  all  night  are  melted  into  a 
glass  retort,  and  a  little  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sodium  hi- 
carbonate  and  pure  litharge  or  red  lead,  well  mixed  and  pulverized, 
is  added.  A  very  small  quantity  suffices ;  the  lead  oxides  probably 
act  in  retaining  suljdiur  compounds.  After  standing  for  some 
time,  distil  into  a  clean  dry  vc&^el,  rejecting  the  portions  first 
coming  over^  which  contain  some  moisture.  The  crystals  obtained 
arc  fused  on  a  water-bath;  and  the  resulting  liquid  is  poured  into 
clean  dry  bottles,  in  which,  on  cooling,  it  forms  pure  white  andi^| 
solid  erystullized  earholic  acid.  " 

The  following  description  of  the  manufacture  of  carbolic  acid  in 
England  comes  from  an  ofBciul,  and  hence  authentic  source  (Dr. 
Ballanra  Sanitary  Report  to  the  lioeal  Government  Board  for 
1878,  p.  151).  Carbolic  and  cresylic  acids  are  prepared  from  the 
crude  adds  by  a  scries  of  fractional  distillations  and  crystallizations. 
For  these  distillations  iron  stills,  capable  of  dealing  with  chargca 
varying  from  150  to  500  gallons,  are  used  ;  they  are  heated  by  afl 
fire  beneath.  The  crude  acid  is  transferred  from  the  cusks  in 
which  it  arrives  at  the  works  to  a  clot*ed  tank,  preferably  sunk  in 
the  ground,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  still.  The  residue 
of  t!ic  first  distillation,  which  is  or  ouglit  to  he  conducted  to  dry 
ncss,  is  a  lij^ht  and  spungy  coke,  wliich,  when  the  still  is  cool, 
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l)rolccn  up  with  an  iron  bur  and  removed  throii;,'h  the  raaii-liole. 
It  is  used  as  fuel.     During  the  last  port  of  this  first  distiUatiou 
oifcnsivc  uncondensablc  gases  arc  given  off.    When,  on  subsequent 
distillation,  an  acid  is  distilled  off  whifli  siilidifics  at  a  liig^li<'r  tem- 
perature than  that  which  results  from  the  first  distillation,  the  acid 
is  apt  to  solidify  in  the  pipe,  and  hence  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
condenser  is  provided  in  its  eonrso  with  a  short-ncclied  opening, 
capable  of  closure,  through  which,  if  necessary,  hot  water  may  be 
introduced  to  clear  the  pipe.     The  products  of  condensation  are 
collected  in  numerous  small  fractions,  and  are  usually  received  in 
a  series  of  galvanized  iron  vessels,  which  are  left  open  during  the 
process  of  their  filtering,  but  covered  with  a  lid  when  they  have 
become  full.     Carbolic  acid  is  most  abundant  in  the  earlier,  and 
CTCsylic  acid  in  the  later,  fractions.     The  vessels  containing  tiic 
products  of  distillation  are  tlien  set  aside  to  cool,  when  the  carbolic 
acid  ei'vstallizes,  while  the  cresylic  acid,  holding  some  carbolic  in 
solution,  remains  liquid.     The  liquid  matter  is  then  drained  otf 
through  an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  subjected 
to  a  second  distillation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  carbolic 
acid  it  contains.     AVhen  all  the  liquid  has  l)eeu  drained  ofi*  from 
the  crystals,  or  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  centrifugal  nnichine,  the 
carbolic  acid   obtained  is  again   distilled,   and   the   cresylic  acid, 
after  crystallization  of  the  carbolic  acid  in  the  receiving  vessels,  is 
drained  off  by  inverting  the  hitter  over  a  trough.     By  the  first 
distillation  and  crystallization,  as  conducted  at  Lowe's  works,  a 
carbolic  acid  fasing  at  Ud^'o  C.  is  obtained.    The  seeoud  distillation 
and  crystallization  gives  an  acid  fusing  at  35"^  C,     The  acids,  of 
the  fusing-points  mentioned  above,  are  next  melted  in  a  steam- 
jaekcted  vessel  and  mixed  with  water;  the  liquid  hydrate  of  cre- 
sylic acid  is  separated  mechanically  in  the  usual  manner;  and  the 
solid  crystaUiue  hydrate  of  carbolic  acid  is  submitted  to  fraclional 
distillation,  by  whicli  process  the  fusing-point  of  the  dry  acid  is 
raised   to  42*^*2  C.     All  these  are  "coniruereial "  acids,   and  for 
medical  purposes  still  require  refining,  in  order  to  remove  from 
them  the  last  traces  of  neutral  hydrocarbons,  of  the  offensive  sul- 
phuretted compounds,  tar-bases,  &:c.     At  Calvert  and  Co.'s  works 
the  commercial  acids  arc  refined  by  snitaLlc  aeid  treatment  for' 
the  TCTHoval  of  the  bases  and  neutral  hydrocarbons,  and  by  treat- 
ment with  acetate  of  lead  for  the  removal  of  snlphnretted  hydrogen. 
After  this  the  acid  is  re-distilled  in  glass  retorts  heat**d  by  a  sand- 
bath,  each  retort  taking  a  charge  o£  about  40  lb.,of  which  four-fifths 
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arn  distilled  off.  The  residue  in  the  retorts  is  a  blaeki^h,  treacly 
subfitimee  which  crystallizes  imperfectly,  and  which  is  dealt  "with 
elsewhere  for  the  recovery  of  such  carbolic  acid  as  it  contaiuR. 
The  liquid  crcsylie  acid  which  results  from  earlier  operations  is 
rcfiord  in  a  similar  manner  by  distillation  witli  acetate  of  lead  ; 
but  au  iron  still  is  used  for  tfiis  process,  and  the  distillation  is 
carried  to  the  production  of  a  coke. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  escape  of  offen- 
sive nucoiulensable  gases,  which  arc  8omctin)e8  perceptible  for  a 
distance  of  at  least  ](X)  yards,  the  following  arrangement  is  carried 
out  at  Mr.  Lowers  works.  The  pipe  from  the  worm  condenser,  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
tnl),  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  descends  and  carries  off 
the  condensed  liquid,  a  gas-trap  being  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  pipe. 
The  other  braui-U  ascends  and  conducts  any  uitcundcnsed  gases  to  a 
6-inch  main  pipe,  which  runs  along  the  front  of  the  whole  range  of 
stills.  From  this  main  a  pipe  conveys  the  gases  to  a  small  worm 
condenser,  and  from  this  to  a  stoneware  bottle  which  receives  all 
liquid  nifitters  condensed  Fiere.  A  pipe  proceeding  from  this  bottle 
is  si]])]>lied  with  a  stiiaru  jet,  which  aspirates  tlic  gases  frf>m  the 
main  and  drives  them  onwards  through  water  or  milk  of  lime, 
contained  in  a  cask,  whereby  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  arrested ; 
and  frnm  this  washer  a  pipe  (conveys  the  residual  ga^cs  into  the 
ash-pit  of  a  fire.  Should  the  gases  chance  to  ignite,  the  ignition 
would  not  pnK'CL'd  furthtT  back  than  the  cask. 

The  open  receivers,  described  above,  arc  a  source  of  nuisance, 
from  the  general  odour  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  may  be  les- 
sened considerably  by  rrceivitig  the  condeTisod  liquids  into  covered 
vessels,  as  shown  in  Hgs.  lill  and  10'^.  There  is  a  series  of  deep 
narrow  pans,  a  a,  set  side  by  side  with  intervals  of  a  few  inches 
between  them  within  a  wooden  case,  b,  fillwl  with  brine,  which  can 
thus  circulate  around  and  between  them.  All  the  upper  part  of 
the  case  is  closely  covered,  so  that  only  the  tops  of  the  receivcra 
arc  seen,  which  are  kept  covered  by  wooden  covers.  The  con- 
densed products  arc  conveyed  by  a  pipe  c  having  small  branch  pi[)C9 
with  taps  opposite  the  several  receiving  pans,  which  pipes  discharge 
into  the  pans  below  their  covers.  Should  any  pan  become  t<x) 
full,  the  surplus  Clin  be  ruu  off  frnm  the  upper  part  by  a  waste- 
pipe  d,  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  into  a  drain  or  channel 
e  beneath,  leading  to  the  liqtiid-ucid  tank.  The  brine  which  cir- 
culates round  the  pans  is  cooled   by  means  of  a  freezing  machine. 
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Fi^.  101. 


Fig.  109. 


TIic  crystallization  of  the  acid  thus  takes  place  more  speedily  and 
completely;  when  it  is  tinlshcd,  the  pans  arc  uncovered,  the  pijM*8 
dd  Are  removed,  and  the  liquid  portion  thea  runs  off  into  the 
drain  e. 

The  non-crystallizing,  higher-boil ing  portions  of  the  phenola  ore 
usually  sold  as  "liquid  carbolic  acid"  or  '' cresylic  acid."  The 
latter  cau  he  obtained  in  a  purer  state  by  re-(]istillin|i:.  In  doing 
this,  Koehlcr*  once  noticwi,  after  about  two  thirds  hud  piisscd 
over  as  a  faintly  yellow-coloured  oil,  that  the  thcrraonicter  sud- 
denly rose  from  205°  to  300°;  thick,  white  vapours  violently 
issued  from  the  condenser,  and  the  distillate  turned  as  thick  as 
butter.  The  drawing  out  of  the  tire  did  not  stop  these  phcncmicna. 
On  opening  the  stdl  it  was  found  to  be  half  full  of  a  spongy  eria]. 
The  buttery  distillate^  after  being  freed  from  phcuoU  by  caustic 
soda,  entirely  resembled  the  ordinary  crude  uuthruccne  of  tar- 
distillcrs,  and  tested  ;i5  per  cent,  pure  antliracciic.  This  accident, 
which  occurred  only  once,  was  probably  owing  to  a  local  super- 
heating of  the  stilb  and  proves  that  anthracene  &:e.  can  he  formed 
from  the  phenols  of  coal-tar  of  vcrv  much  lower  boilintr-uoint  (hau 
ita  own 


(comp. 


theory,  pp. 


-t) 


•  Ber.  d.  dent«h.  chem.  GeA.  1886,  p.  8G9. 
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The  1/itld  of  pure  prod  net  Jt  from  crude  rnrhoUr.  acid  is  shown 
the  I'oUowing  tabic,  taken  from  Kcrl-Stohmann's  *  Chcniio,'  v( 

p.  imk 


Source  of  the  Ur, 

Nature  of  Ui© 

utarling  mtttcrial 

subJLvtfJ  to  the 

allnUine 

tri«tiDeDt. 

Pure  product 

CrjYtalliEcd 

eurUilie  acid 

obtaini*fi 

Uiereft-ora. 

L>nuid 

OftrlHilio  Aiid 
cr«*ylic  otuiU. 

South  Qermaajr 

Ditto 

Saxony   

Snxoity.    Rhinelond, 
VieniiA    

Light  oil. 

Creosote  oil. 
Liglit  oil. 

? 

Light  oil. 

Light  oil 

per  cent. 
347 
44H 
301 

304 

43  7 

41-0 

per  rent, 
131 

GO 

28-8 

280 

per  cent 

44-8        I 
19li 

244 
13-U 

ISO 

SiiiidrT    

Soutb  Gormmiy  and 
Snxony    

The  considerable  loss  which  takes  place  in  the  ■working^-up  o' 
crude  carbolic  acid  is  caused  by  irs  [jcrccutagc  of  cmpyreuiuatii. 
products,  neutral  liydrocarbcni.s  (especially  naphthalene),  tar-ac: 
boiling  above  2(Ki°,  and  worUiiig-losses, 

According  to  Wurtz*,  sundry  tars  contain  the  following  quautit 
of  "phenol"  [wliieb  probably  means  all  "tar-acids"]  ; — 

Tar  from  Wigan  canncl  coal...  14      per  cent. 
„         StaJfortlshirc      „    ...     9  „ 

„        Newcastle         „    ...     5  „ 

„         Bog-head    5  „ 

„         certain  kinds  of  peat    15-20       „ 

The  German  tars  yield  on  an  average  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  phenol 
of  which  about  one  third  arc  crystallized  carbolic  acid. 

Watson  Smith  ^ivea  t!jc  following  aniilysis  (by  Lowe's  method,' 
p.  31M)  of  crude  carbolic  acid  from  Manchester  and  lilackbnrn  tar 
both  made  from  Wigan  cannel  coal : — 


Wiitcr  (per  cent,  by  roltime) 

Kir»t  oil,  boiling  up  to  1  Ho''(to  be  thrown 

»waj) 

Carbolic  acid  diAtilling  below  lOff 

I9r>-i!««... 

Solidifying-(>oint  of  t.b«e  =  6l^24  per 
eeiiL   ' 


Blackbara. 


per  cent. 
12 
U 

48 
150 


il 


Uftitolieeter. 


per  cent- 
13 

Ji 

45 
17| 

ISO 


Manrhffitrr. 


percent 
15 
10 

45 

m 

AH 


*  Dic'tionoaire  de  Chimiei  ii.  p.  820. 
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1000  gallons  '*carl)olic  oil '^  from  Manchester  tar  yield  about 
50  gallons  cnule  carbolic  acid,  containing  about  Go  per  cent,  of 
crystallizable  phenol. 

The  yield  of  phennla  from  gas-tar  haa  been  mentioned  also  in 
the  general  statements,  p.  260  W  «e^.,  aad  that  from  blast-furaaccs, 
coke-ovens,  &c.  on  pp.  81  and  82. 

Analysis  of  Carbolic  Acid. 

Carbolic  acid  occurs  in  commerce  in  different  qualities — as  crude 
carbolic  acid,  often  with  the  indication  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
phenol,  as  crystallized  carbolic  acid  of  ditferont  degrees  of  purity, 
and  as  liquid  carbolic  acid.  The  hitler  eontaiua  mostly  the  higher 
homologues,  crcsol  (cresylic  acid),  plilorol,  &c. ;  but  sometimes 
there  is  sold,  for  medical  purposes,  "  liquefied  pure  carbolic  acid" 
(aciduin  carboliLuni  liquefaetum),  consisting  of  90  parts  pure 
phenol  and  10  parts  water  or  alcohol. 


Testing  of  Crude  Carbolic  Acid, 

The  properties  of  crude  carbolic  acid  Lave  been  mentioned 
p.  380. 

The  percentage  of  phenols  in  crude  carbolic  acid  can  be  approjri- 
matdij  tested  by  shaking  it  up  in  a  graduated  tube  with  twice  its 
bulk,  of  O-por-ecut.  caustic-soda  solution,  added  gi'adually.  This 
is  the  usual  process;  that  of  Hager*  (employment  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash)  is  less  used.  The  volume  of  the  neutral  oils 
(which  may  be  at  the  toji  or  at  the  b<»ttom)  is  now  read  off.  The 
separation  of  the  oily  and  aqueous  layers  becomes  more  accurate 
if  (as  first  proposed  by  llager)  a  quantity  of  petroleum  spirit  is 
added  in  equal  vohimc  to  that  of  the  tar-oil;  of  course  this  volume 
must  he  deducted.  Tins  or  any  similar  test  cannot  possibly, be 
accunite^  because  the  alkaline  solution,  especially  if  it  bo  some- 
wiiat  couceutratcdj  dissolves  indifferent  oils  and  naphthalene.  A 
cheek  upon  the  reading  of  the  volume  of  the  neutral  oils  is  :  satu- 
rating, in  a  graduated  tube,  a  measured  portion  of  the  alkaline 
liquor  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  reading  off  the  volume  of  the 
pheitols  separated.  Beckurtsf  estimates  that  the  plienols  uill  dis- 
solve about  08  much  water  as  the  water  will  dissolve  phenolsj  and. 

•  W'ag^npr's  Jnhresb.  11^72,  p.  0"i5. 

t  Arch,  der  Plianuucie,  ISriO,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  672. 
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even  prefers,  for  crude  carbolic  acid,  this  test  to  Koppeschan 
(see  below). 

The  following  prescription  for  testing  crude  carbolic  acid 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  in  the  first  instance  as  an 
instruction  to  those  tar-distillers  who  supply  him  with  their  pro- 
ducts, and  is  followed  at  most  English  and  some  continental  work 
The  specific  gravity  should  be  between  1*055  aud  1'070.  On 
thousand  fluid  grains  (or,  say,  200  c.  c.)  of  the  oil  are  distilled 
a  retort,  without  any  special  condcnsing-apparatus,  and  the  liquid 
passing  over  is  collected  in  graduated  tubes.  AVatcr  first  distils, 
and  is  followed  by  an  oily  fluid.  When  100  fluid  grains  of  the 
latter  have  been  collected,  the  receiver  is  changed.  The  volume 
of  the  water  is  then  read  off.  If  the  oily  liquid  floats  on  the  water, 
it  contains  light  tar-oil.  It  should  be  heavier  than  water,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  regarded  as  hydrated  acid  containing  abotit  50  per 
cent,  of  real  carbolic  acid.  The  next  portion  of  the  distillate  con- 
sists of  anhydrous  acid;  and  when  it  measures  625  grams,  the 
receiver  is  again  changed.  The  residue  in  the  retort  consist* 
wholly  of  eresylic  acid  aud  still  higlicr  homologues  of  carbolic  acid. 
The  025  grains  measure  of  anhydrous  carbolic  acid  contains  variable 
proportions  of  carbolic  and  eresylic  acids.  These  may  be  approxi- 
nintely  determined  by  ascertaining  its  solidifying-point,  which 
should  be  between  15"'5  and  24°  C.  Having  ascertained  thU  tem- 
perature, a  mixture  of  carbolic  and  eresylic  acids  is  made  in  such 
pro(X)rtions  as  to  have  the  same  solidifying-point.  This  must  be 
adjusted  by  trial,  or  a  number  of  standard  specimens  may  be  pre- 
pared*. The  exact  point  of  solidification  can  be  observed  more 
exactly  if  a  minute  fragment  of  crystallized  carbolic  acid  be  atldcd, 
to  induce  the  commencement  of  the  change  of  state ;  or  the  sample 
may  be  solidified  and  the  licjuefyiiig-point  noted.  As  excess  of 
eresylic  acid  prevents  crystallization,  it  is  evident  that  in  some 
cases  a  second  fractional  distillation  should  be  resorted  to,  the  pro- 
cess being  arrested  when  the  thermometer  rises  to  190^. 

We  may  mention  in  this  place  Tidy's  aud  Abel's  methods 
(pp.  361  and  363)  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  "tar-acids"  in 
creosote  oil. 

•  Compare  (p.  144)  the  exporiinenta  made  by  Lunge  luid  Zacbokke  on  tlie 
fuBing-points  of  mixturei  of  pure  phenul  and  pure  jwiraorcsol.  Since  '*<T¥»yhV 
Kcid  "  contnins  nil  three  ijiouieric  cre^^olp,  the  indicaliuiu  furnished  by  LoweV  prt- 
ecriptiou  niu^  bu  uf  a  very  rough  cbar&cttir. 
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Dr.  Weylt  of  Mannheim,  tests  crude  carl)C)lic  acid  by  a  caustic- 
sala  solution  of  sp.  f;r.  r2(i3-l*2t>7.  Stronger  alkali  extracts  sub- 
stances whose  sodium  compounds  are  insoluble  in  the  mixture  of 
liquids,  and  arc  precipitated  as  u  lieavy  layer  betu'cen  the  oil  and 
t?.c  sodium-plicnatc  solution.  The  substances  (which  have  not 
yet  been  examined)  belong  to  the  heaviest  constituents  of  coal-tar. 

According  to  Watson  Smith,  crcsol  retains  less  water  of  hydra- 
tion than  phenol ;  hence  a  superior  quality  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
containing  less  crcsol,  gives  off  more  water  than  inferior.  In  the 
former  case  up  to  16  per  cent,  of  water  is  found  {comp.  analysis 
of  crude  carbolic  acid,  p.  392). 

O.  Bach*  estimates  water  and  phenol  in  one  and  the  same 
sample  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  oO  c*  c.  of  the  acid  to  be  tested  are 
distilled  in  a  retort  nntll  solid  hydrocarbons  begin  to  deposit  in 
the  comicnser.  The  distillate  is  received  in  a  wide  burette,  liold- 
iug  lot)  c.  c.  and  graduate<l  in  ^  c.  c.,  wljich  has  a  glass  cock  fused 
on  to  its  lower  end.  In  this  burette  is  previously  placed  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  conmion  salt,  about  25  c.  c.  in  volume,  and  its 
level  is  read  off  exactly.  If  the  carbolic  acid  be  free  from  water, 
the  distilled  oil  separates  clearly  from  the  salt  solution;  but  if  it 
be  aqueous,  the  oil  with  tlie  water  and  brine  form  a  kind  of  emul- 
sion ;  by  agitating,  however,  the  two  layers  will  quickly  appear 
distinct.  The  increase  in  volume  of  the  brine  directly  indicates 
the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  crude  acid.  Before  esti- 
mating the  jihenol,  the  briuc  is  removed  by  means  of  the  glass 
cock.  The  burette  is  then  filled  up  to  the  sscro  mark  with  a 
caustic-soda  solution  of  sp.  gr.  l*2fJ,  and,  after  closing  with  a  cork, 
is  strongly  shaken  and  allowed  to  settle.  If  the  burette  was  quite 
clean  and  especially  free  from  grease,  the  oil  will  have  completely 
separated  after  half  an  hour,  and  its  level  can  be  observed.  The 
difference  from  the  volume  formerly  noted  at  once  gives  the  amount 
of  phenols. 

Toth  t  shakas  up  20  c.  c.  crude  carbolic  acid  with  20  e.  c.  caustic- 
potash  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*25  to  1*30,  allows  to  stand  for  half  an 
hour,  and  dilutes  with  water  up  to  250  c.  e.,  whereupon  the  tarry 
constituents  of  the  crude  acid  separate  and  arc  removed  by  filtra- 
tion. The  residue  is  washed  with  tepid  water  till  the  reaction  has 
ceased  to  be  alkaliue;  the  filtrate  and  all  the  washings  arc  collected 


•  ClK'niikerZeUmig,  1882,  p.  t»80. 

t  FrcseniiLs'fl  Ztiit^hr.  vol.  xxv.  p.  1*J0. 
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and  diluted  to  3  litres.  50  c.  c.  of  this  solution  nre  taken  out,  and 
to  this  is  added  150  c.  c.  of  Koppcsrlmor's  bromine  solution  (see 
IhjIow)  and  5  c.  c.  of  concentrated  hydrocldoric  acid.  The  mixture 
is  shaken  up  now  and  then  for  20  minutes,  10  e.  c.  solution  of 
potassium  iodide  is  added  ;  and,  after  standing  at  most  o  luiiintes, 
starch  solution  is  added,  and  the  free  iodiuc  titrated  with  soiUum 
thiosulphatc,  as  will  I>e  described  hereafter. 

The  perctntage  of  water  in  phenol,  according  to  Vulpius*,  can 
be  approximately  tested  by  adding  olive-oil.  Carbolic  acid,  I'ree 
from  water  or  containing  but  little  water,  can  be  mixed  with  many 
times  its  own  volume  without  becoming  turbid.  The  more  water 
it  contains,  the  less  oil  it  will  take  without  becoming  turbid. 
4to1s.  of  crude  carbolic  acid  containing  not  much  above  10  per  cent, 
water  will  give  a  clear  mixture  aftiT  being  well  shaken  up  witb 
4  parts  of  olive-oil;  a  fifth  part  of  oil  will  cause  strong  turbidilv. 

Casthelaz  f  gives  the  following  notes  on  the  testing  of  crude  lod 
impure  (liquid)  carljolic  acids.     "Crude  carbolic  acid"  is  a  darV- 
brown  or  black  fluid*  containing  phenol,  cresol,  saponitiabic  oila/ 
non-8a{>onifiable  oils,  naphthalene,  water,  and  ammonium  sulpli- 
liydrate.     Its  percentage  in  crystallizable  phenol  is  estimated  by 
Lowers  method    (corap.  above);    "crude   carbolic  GO  per  cent' 
means  an  acid  which  by  Lowe's  test  indicates  GO  per  cent,  of  re.il 
phenol. — "Liquid  carbolic   100  per  cent.,   95  per  cent.,  50  per 
cent. "  (not  to  be  confounded  with  '*  liquefied  pure  carbolic  acid," 
comp.  below)  mean  an  article  containing  the  above  percentages 
of  cresol,  for  those  acids  do  not  contain  more  than  traces  of  real 
(crystallizable)    phenol.     They  have  a  more  or  less  unpleasant 
smell,  due  to  sulphuretted   hydrogen,   ammonium   sulphhydrate, 
or  organic  bases.     These  sulphur  compounds  arc  easily  detected 
by  shaking  up  with  water  and  adding  subacetatc  of  lead,  which 
produces  a  more  or  less  abundant  black  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide. 
The  sulphur  compounds  can  be  removed  from  phenol  by  agitating 
it  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  ;  the  latter  is  changed  into 
thiosulphatc   (Casthelaz's  patent,  1881),     The  more  or  less  deep 
colour  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  depends  upon  the  washings  practised 
with  the  crude  ncid  before  redistillation.     The  more  bases  have 
been  left  in  it,  the  darker  the  acid  will  turn  with  age, — The  liquid 
carbolic  acids  at  05  and  iK)  per  cent,  contain  o  or  10  per  cent. 

•  WftgDer-Fwcher*s  Jahresb.  1S84,  p.  404. 
t  BulL  Soc.  CJiim.  voL  xlii.  p.  674. 
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^ater ;  "  liqaid  carbolic  add  50  per 
pound,  which  appesn  in  the  Market  ool^ 

ought  to  contain  50  per  cenL 
40  per  cent,  heavy  and  li^tU, 
cent,  water;  bnt  recently  artidea  Wre 
by  English  and  Geroum  mmmdmtbmna 
^^n  30  per  cent.  saponifiaUe  oila. 
^k  Instead  of  the  ordinary  loda  test,  Caatbelas 
mg  tests  : — 

Ist.  Shake  up  30c.  cliqadcarboGcacid  vith  50c-e-of 
The  volume  of  the  carbolic  acid  ooght  to  remaaa  aliDoat  tW 
if  not,  it  contains  alcohol,  gljeern,  friwiafr  ol'  aoda,  Ac 

2ud.  Shake  up  50  c  e.  of  tbe  liqnd  carfaolie  acid  wkk  50  e.  c. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  dilated  with  30  per  cent,  water.  Abt  ali|;bt 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  carbolic  acid  luiiinamik  to  tia  per- 
^centage  of  water.  If  the  diminntian  of  volBflw  is  csoadenbk^ 
HUierc  is  probably  carbolate  of  aoda  present ;  and  the  insdnble  npper 
^n^ayer  iudicatcs  the  quantity  of  cre^lic  add  and  other  npooifiable 
^Droducts, 

^B  3rd.  100  c.  c.  liquid  carbolic  acid  ia  mixed  witb  100  c  c.  caaatic- 
soda  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1-38^  and  diluted  with  water  up  to  one 
litre.  Thi$  will  separate  the  non-aaponifiable  products;  the  naph- 
thalene floats  at  the  top  in  the  Mjlid  state,  and  can  easily  be  col* 
lected  and  weighed. 

4-th.  100  c.  c.  ore  distilled  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  thermo- 
meter reaching  down  to  within  one  centimetre  (g  inch)  from  tlie 
bottom.    Notice  is  taken,  Ist,  of  the  water  coming  over  before  the 
esol;  2nd,  of  the  oily  produce  distilling  between  182°  and  190^,  and 
consistingmaiulyofpheuoU;3rd,of  the  pcrcentagedistilling  between 
190°  and  205",  =  crcsol;  4lh,  of  the  residue  remaining  in  the  retort. 
The  test  of  the  German  Phannacopaia  for  '*90  per  cent,  crude 
carbolic  acid  "  is  a-^  follows  : — Shake  9  vols,  of  cauatic-sotla  liquor 
of  sp.  gr.  1079  to  108  very  thoroughly  with  1  vol.  of  crude  phenol 
and  allow  to  settle  perfectly ;    the  portion  remaining  insoluble, 
which  Hoats  on  the  top  and   vvliich  is  liquid  or  seniiliquid,  ought 
ot  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  by  volume.     The  prodnct  re-prccipi- 
tcd  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid^  ia 
the  ease  of  a  good   article  (not  containing  au  excess  of  creaol), 
be  soluble  in  at  most  30  parts  of  water. 


^bc 
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Hagcr  tests  crude  phcuol  of  no  less  than  85  per  cent,  by  shaking 
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10  c.  c.  witL  20  c.  c.  jclycerin,  heating  gently,  sLaking  a^in,  and 
allowing  to  settle  for  6  to  10  hours.  The  lower,  lighter  layer  i>  u 
eolution  of  the  phcnoU  in  glycerin;  the  npi>er,  darker  one,  con- 
sists of  the  impurities. 

Analysis  of  Pure  Carbolic  Acid, 

The  properties  of  chemically  pure  phenol  have  been  described 
p.  137.  Ordinary  commercial  "  pure  "  carbolic  acid  may  contain 
traces  of  fixed  substances — compouuds  of  sodium,  calcium,  cop[)cr, 
lead,  &c.,  but  never  more  than  in  most  minute  quantity.  More 
usually  there  are  present  small  quantities  of  higher-boiling  phenoU, 
of  substances  which  cause  the  development  of  a  red  or  yellowish- 
brown  colour  (pp.  140,  117,  378,  386),  and  of  water.  Crystallized 
phenol  may  contain  as  mueh  as  5  per  cent,  water;  only  whcu 
containing  7  per  cent,  aud  upwards  of  water,  carbolic  acid  remains 
liquid  at  ordinary  temiieraturee.  AVater  lowers  the  fusing-iKjiiit 
of  phenol,  but  it  increases  its  solubility  (perhaps  the  statements 
of  Allen,  ascribing  to  phenol  a  greater  solubility  than  that  found 
by  all  other  observers,  p,  130,  may  be  explained  in  this  manner) 
Even  1  per  cent,  of  water  may  be  recognized  by  «haking  the  pLcuol 
with  its  own  volume  of  cliloroform  or  ether,  which  in  that  case 
win  produce  a  milky  liquid.  The  quantity  of  water  can  be  up 
proximately  tested  by  the  increase  in  volume  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  or  calcium  chloride,  as  has  been  dc 
scribed  above  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  water  can  be  exactly  performed 
by  mixing  the  phenol  with  about  5  times  its  weight  of  finely  levi 
gated  lead  oxide,  and  drying  at  70°  or  80°  till  the  weight  i 
constant. 

The  higher  boiling  phenols  greatly  lower  the  fnsing-point  oE 
carbolic  acid.  This  is  most  clearly  proved  by  the  experiments  ol 
Lunge  and  Zschokke  (comp.  p.  l-J-^),  which  prove  such  a  lowcrin 
of  the  fusing-point,  even  when  the  second  phenol  is  paracrc^o 
■whose  fusing-point  is  as  high  as  32'''5.  But  since  commercial 
carbolic  acid  contains  even  larger  proportions  of  metacresol,  which 
is  liquid  far  below  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  lowering  of  the 
fusing-point  is  far  more  considerable  than  would  be  indicated  by 
those  experiments,  The  reddish  or  brownish  liquid  collecting  in 
the  vessels  where  not  absolutely  pure  phenol  is  kept  mostly  con 
tains  those  higher  phenols.     Carbolic  acid,  free  from  these,  eve 
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hen  coutaiuiug  several  per  cent,  of  water,  after  heating  for  sorae 
time  in  an  open  disli  and  cooling  down  in  a  desierator  over  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  solidified  to  a  wliite  crystalline  mass,  with 
a  melting-point  of  ahijot  1-0°^  hut  if  it  coutains  a  little  eresol  &c., 
the  residue  is  hrown^  and  has  a  much  lower  nielttiig-point,  some- 
times remaining  liijuid.  It  is  most  probahly  these  very  substances 
which  cause  the  reddening  of  phenol  by  an  oxidiaing  process 
(pp.  1  iO,  147).  They  are  also  indicated  by  agitating  phenol  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acidj  to  which 
they  impart  a  yellow,  brown,  or  ptnk  colour;  also  by  forming  a 
muddy  mixture  with  glycerin,  and  by  furnishing  with  bromine  a 
product  distinct  from  pure  tribromuphrnol  ]jy  not  being  crystal- 
line, by  being  coloured,  and  by  fusing  Uelow  W\  (Compare  also 
Allen's  table  of  the  differeuces  in  the  behaviour  of  carbolic  and 
cresylie  acids,  p.  1  tS.) 

Crystallized  carbolic  acid  ought  in  no  case  to  contain  any  sulphur 
compounds  which  impart  to  it  a  nauseous  smell,  and  which  can  1>e 
detected  by  the  subacctate  of  lead  (p.  390),  or  by  boiling  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  sample  with  lead  hydroxide. 

Liquefied  pure  carbolic  acid — that  is,  pure  phenol  ])urposely  lique- 
fied by  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  water,  aleohol,  or  glyceriu — 
can  be  distinguished  from  that  "  liquid  carbolic  acid  *''  which  essen- 
tially consists  of  cresols  8lC.  (p.  396),  by  its  boiling  point  (beginning 
at  or  below  lOiff  but  quickly  rising  to  185-190^,  whilst  the 
second  mentioned  article  boils  at  185-200°),  by  its  solubility  in 
water  (the  liquefied  pure  acid  requires  at  most  18  parts  of  water 
to  form  a  clear  solution,  while  creaylic  acid  is  not  completely  dis- 
solved even  by  50  parts  of  water),  by  the  different  properties  of 
the  bromine  precipitates,  and  by  all  the  other  distinctive  reagents 
mentioned  p.  143.  Its  percentage  of  pure  phenol  is  determined 
by  one  of  the  methods  duseribed  below. 

Sehliekum*  founds  a  method  on  the  increase  of  volume  pro- 
duced in  liquefied  carbolic  acid  by  shaking  with  its  own  volume 
of  water.  This  method  is  accurate,  but  the  measurement  must  be 
made  very  correctly,  as  a  ditlercncc  of  1  c.  c.  is  =  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  water. 

Vulpius  proposed  another  somewhat  similar  method,  which  has 
been  worked  out  in  detail  by  Salzerf.     He  also  points  out  that, 

•  Pharmiu;.  Zeitung.  1884,  p.  794. 
t  Ibid.  18«WJ,  No.  1. 
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wlillst  anhydrous  phenol  f;ives  a  clear  mixture  with  carLon  disul 
phidc,  aqueous  phenol  yields  a  milky  liqui(i,  wl»ich  requires  all  tU^_ 
more  acid  to  clear  it  the  more  water  the  phcuol  coutaius  (cotn|H 
p.  396). 

Small  quantities  of  cresol  are  not  indicated  by  these  methods^^ 
compare  Bcckurts  (Arch.  d.  Pharm.  (3)  vol.  xxiv.  p.  580).  ^M 

The   exact    quantitutive   estimation  of  phenol  is    always  made 
by  precipitating  it  with  bi-omiue  as  tribromphenol,  a  reaction  dis^^ 
covered  in   1871   by  Landolt.     Trihrompheuol  forms  white   sta|^| 
shaped  groujw  of  ucedlcs,  of  a  peculiar  sracll,  fusing  at  95°,  in- 
soluble iu  water,  ueid.Sj  or  somewhat  dilute  alcohol,  but  soluble 
in  alkalisj  ether,  or  absolute  alcohol.      Hence  it  is  necessary  l^| 
acidify  the  phenol  or  its  solution  in  water  or  dilute  alcohol,  anii 
to  add  bromine-water  till  the  liquid  has  assumed  a  pcrmaucut 
yellow  colour.     It  is   best  to  heat  the  liquid  till  the  precipitate 
fuses  to  an  oil  and  then  to  cool  it;  the  precipitate  thus  solidities 
to  a  cake,  which  is  easily  washed,  dried,  and  weijjjhed.     If  much 
cresol  is  present   (which  also  gives  a  tribrom-deiivativc,  though 
a  liquid  one),  the  precipitate  will  be  a  sticky  mass.    It  is  therefore 
not  possible  to  separate  phcuol  from  cresol  by  this  method,     100 
parts  C(jn2Br3(OII)  correspond  to  284  C8H5(OH) :  aud  the  quaa* 
tity  of  bromine  which  indicates  I'OOO  phenol  would  indicate  I'lOd^ 
cresol.    As  a  gravimttiric  method,  however,  this  test  is  not  corrcct|H 
for  Weinreb   (Monatsheftc  fiir  Chcmie,  1885,  p.  50<))   has   shown 
that  the  precipitate  is  not  CgHaBrgO,  but  C6H.jBr3,Oiir ;  but  the 
additional  bromine  iu  titrating  sets  iodine  free  from  KI,  so  that 
Kop|)Cschaar*s  volumetric  method  is  exact  after  all.      Beeku 
(Arch.  d.  Pharm.  188G,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561)  couHrms  this. 

The  gravimctrical  estimation  of  phenol  by  this  method  is,  mor 
over,  much  hnmpercd  by  the  fact  that  the  tribrom]»heno!  is  rati 
volatile  at  10(.r,     But   the  formation  of  that  compound  can 
turned  to  account  for  an  accuriitc  Toluraetrical  estimation,  wluch 
was    first    proposed   by    Koppeschaiir*.      We  here   describe   his 
method,   which  is   still   mostly  employed.     The  liquids  required 
are : — 

1st,  a  solution  of  sodium  tbiosulphatc,  exactly  corresponding 
a  solution  of  iodine,  containing  5  gr.  I  per  litre; 

2ndj  solution  of  starch  ; 

3rd,  bromine-water  of  such  concentration  that  50  €•  c,  aft 
•  Zoiticlir.  f.  arialyt.  Clioinie,  18r6,  p.  233. 
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being  decomposed  with  potassium,  iodide,  require  18  to  20  c.  c.  of 
the  thiosulphate  solution; 

4th,  a  solutiou  of  {K)tassiuiu  iodide,  containing  125  grammes 
per  litre. 

Dissolve  4  grms.  o£  the  sample  of  carbolic  acid  in  water,  and 
dilute  up  to  1  litre.  Put  25  c.  c.  of  this  solution  into  a  stoppered 
half-litre  flask,  fill  it  quickly  up  to  the  mark  with  bromiue-water, 
close  it,  and  agitate  for  some  time.  JJciore  adding  the  bromine* 
water,  run  50  c.  c.  of  the  same  into  a  small  beaker,  containing 
5  c.  c.  of  the  potassium-iodide  solutiou.  After  standing  for 
half  an  hour,  empty  the  contents  of  the  half-litre  flask  into  a 
large  beaker,  already  containing  5  c.  c,  of  the  potassium- iodide 
Boluiion,  and  rinse  the  flask  twice  into  the  same  beaker.  Then 
titrate  the  liquids,  both  in  the  small  and  the  large  beaker,  with 
the  thiosulphate  solution,  adding  some  of  the  starch-solution, 
but  only  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  read  off,  when 
the  blue  colour  ceases  to  return  after  a  few  minutes. — We  have 
thus  employed  25  c.  c,  of  the  phenol  solution,  corresponding 
to  01  gramme  of  the  sample;  we  have  added  475  c.  c.  bromiue- 
watcr,  and  we  have  staiulardtzed  50  c.  c.  of  the  latter  with  a 
thiosulphate  solution  of  the  strength  formerly  indicated.  If  we 
call  a  the  c.  c.  of  thiosulphate  required  for  the  50  c.  c.  of  bromine- 
water,  and  b  the  c.  c.  of  thiiisulpliate  required  for  the  cxceu 
of  bromiue  in  the  25  c.c.  of  the  Boiution,  the  formula 

(9-5  fl-6)  0-61753 

directly  indicates  the  percentage  of  phenol  in  the  sample. 

Koppeschaar  also  mentions  that,  instead  of  bromiue-water,  a 
mixture  of  five  molecules  of  soiliiim  bromide  and  one  molecule  of 
sodium  bromatc  can  be  employed.  This  mixture  is  obtained  by 
adding  to  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  an  excess  of  bromiue,  and 
evaporating  to  dryness.  The  resulting  mixture  of  salts  is  re- 
dissolved,  and,  ou  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  all  its  bromine 
iu  the  free  state  : 

6NaBr+NaBrO,  +  6HCl=6NaCl-h6Br-h3HjO- 

It  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  evaporate  the  original  mixture 
to  dryness ;  it  is  sufficient  to  boil  the  solution  of  bromine  in 
caustic  soda  for  some  time.     AJlen*  has  proved  that  a  boiled 


*  Joum.  Soc.  Ohem.  lad.  Idd4,  p.  61 
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solution  of  (Lis  kiud  keeps  its  standard  for  a  long:  time.  He  had 
lilmself  formerly*  proposed  employiug  thi.s  sohitiou  iu  lieu  of 
bromine-water,  aud  obtaininj^  its  standard  by  calculation,  by  em- 
ploying a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  preparing  tite 
mixture;  hut  tliis  very  indirect  method  introduces  an  element  of 
uncertainty,  and  seems  less  trustworthy  than  Koppcschaar's 
original  method,  which  is  also  preferred  by  Wailcrf. 

It  seems  the  mosit  certain  method  to  staudaixlisEc  the  hrominG 
water  with  pure  phenol  itself.  This  has  been  recommended  by 
Diacosa+,  and  is  also  employed  by  Allen  in  his  last  prescriptions 
for  determining  the  phenol  in  carbolic  soap  (see  hclow).  Diacosa 
runs  the  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  into  the  bromine-water,  and 
detcritiiticts  tlie  end  of  the  reaction  by  testinjj  a  drop  nf  tbe  clear 
solution  with  paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  starch  aud  potassium 
iodide.  This  plan  had  been  first  proposed  by  Degener§.  CliftU- 
del  on  II  uses  the  same  iiulicator  ;  but  he  employed  the  brominateil 
caustic  soda  in  lieu  of  bromine-water.  These  direct  tests  are  quite 
iucorrectj  owiuj;  to  the  formation  of  tribromophenol-bromide 
(p.  400). 

BeekurtH  (comp.    above)   proposes  the   following  as  the  most 
certain  mode  of  testing.     The  solutions  employe*!  are: — 

1st.  A    i,',,^  normal   solution  of  potassium  bromide,  containing 
5-939  grm.  KBr  per  litre. 

2ud.  A  ^}^fy  normal  solution  of  potassium  bromate^  containing 
l'(i(i(jl5  jjnn.  KHrO,!  per  litre. 

3rd.  A  solution  of  125  grm.  potassium  iodide  per  litre. 
4th.  A  ^\^  normal  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  containing 
12*t  grms.  of  NajS^Oa,  5  aq.,  per  liti^c,  and  equal  to  O'()08  grm. 
bromine  or  O'OOloO  grm.  phenol  j>er  cubic  centimetre. 

Into  a  well-stoppered  bottle  put  25  to  30  e.  c.  of  the  solution  of 
phenol  (1  :  1000),  add  50  c.  c.  each  of  the  solutions  of  KBr  and 
K  lirO,-,,  then  5  c.  e.  concentnited  sulphuric  acid  and  shake 
vigorously.     After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  add  10  c.  c.  of  the  KI 

•  ConimtTcial  Orffunir  Analygifi,  1879,  vol.  i.  p.  .*J07. 

t  Chemicii!  Nkw.-,  xliii.  p.  \'>'2.     Tliw  ti)riires<  given  by  Allen  for  calculating 
tbe  rtesitUs,  wbich  were  repented  in  the  first  edition  of  the  prudent  work,  are 
wrong.    Every  c. c.  of  the  thiustdphnte  Bulution  used  over  and  aboTe  6*17  ci 
indicnU'ft  C»O0I57  grm.  impurities  in  01  p-m.  of  the  sample,  or  Is'i"  per  cent. 

J  Iti'pert.  auttlvt.  C'huuue,  ii.  p.  1:17 ;  Jimrn.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind*  1882,  p.  203. 

§  Joimi.  f.  prnkt.  Chomie,  [lil  xvii.  p.  300. 

II  Hull.  i?oc.  Chilli,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  00. 
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solutioaj  and  titrate  the  iodine  which  separates  with  the  thiosiil- 
phate  solution.  Tliis  process  is  accurate  whenever  solutions  of 
pure  carbolic  acid  are  to  be  tested,  or  mixtures  from  which  such 
con  be  isolated,  but  it  fails  in  the  case  of  crude  carbolic  acid 
or  other  mixtures  where  cresol  is  prcHCut. 

Since  the  higher-boiling  phenols  are  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  real  carbolic  acid,  or  even  insoluble^  the  direct  application  of 
KopjKschaar's  method,  as  will  be  easily  understootl,  yields  very 
unsatisfactory  resultij  willi  creosote  oils  containing  such  higher 
phenols*.  In  this  case  tlu-  phcuols  may  be  dissolved  in  caustic- 
soda  solution,  and  this  solution  may  be  titrated  with  brotuine- 
water  in  the  presence  of  au  excess  of  acid  j  but  in  the  liest  ease 
only  approximate  results  can  be  thus  obtained,  especially  since 
the  calculating  factor  for  the  higher-boiling  phenol  is  quite 
different  from  that  for  carbolic  acid  (s-ee  p.  400). 

Lcube's  eolorimctiic  method,  with  employment  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride t,  and  Nietsch's  method  of  converting  the  phenols  into 
snlphouales  of  barium  or  lead  ami  estimating  those  metals  J,  can 
evidently  not  yield  any  accurate  results. 

Allen  ^  recommends  the  following  process  for  dvterminiiiif  phenuU 
in  " carboiic  soap:'* — Five  grams  weight  of  the  sample  are  dis- 
solved in  warm  wciter,  with  a<lditioa  of  from  "20  to  JJO  c.  c.  of  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  euuslic  soda.  The  cooled  sijlulton  is  then 
agitated  with  ether,  and  the  etliercal  layer  separated  and  evapo- 
rated at  a  low  leiiipcrjiture.  Tlie  weiglit  of  the  rL'!>idue  gives  the 
amount  of  hydrocarbons,  &e.  The  alkaline  liquid  separated  from 
the  ether  is  then  treated  in  a  capacious  se^taratdr  with  an  excess 
of  strong  brine,  wliieli  c<jTu|)lelcly  precipitates  the  fatty  acids  as 
sodium  salts.  The  liijuid  is  well  agitated,  and  then  passed  through 
a  filter.  lu  eases  where  the  soap  does  not  readily  coagulate,  aa 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tallow  or  palm-oil  soap,  previously 
dissolved  in  water,  will  usually  overcome  tlic  difficulty.  The  pre- 
cipitated soap  is  washed  twice  with  strong  brine,  the  washings 
being  filtered  and  added  to  the  main  solution,  which  is  theu  diluted 
to  one  litre.  100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  (  =  0-5  gram  of  the 
sample  of  soap)  arc  then  placed  in  a  globular  separator,  and  acidu- 


•  Comp.  Kleinort,  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chcude,  xxiii.  p.  1. 
t  Dingler'a  Jouruiil,  ccii.  p.  308. 

5  'Anftly<lS80,  p.  103. 
2d  2 


%  Wftgner'ii  Jahresber.  Ih71»,  p.  10a6. 
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lated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  should  remain  perfectlv 
clear.  Standard  bromiue-water  is  then  added  from  a  burette,  tbe 
stopper  of  the  burette  inaerted,  and  the  contents  of  the  burette 
shaken  vigorously.  More  bromine-water  is  then  added  iu  the 
same  way,  until  the  litjuid  acquires  a  faint  but  permanent  yellow 
tint.  If  crystallized  carbolic  acid  has  been  employed  for  making 
the  soap,  the  bromine  derivative  is  precipitated  in  snow-white 
crystalline  iloeks,  which  allow  the  faintest  yellow  tint  due  to  excess 
of  bromine  to  be  observed  with  great  facility.  If  crcsylic  acid  be 
the  chief  phenol  present^  as  in  tlie  case  of  soaps  made  with  Calrcrt^B 
"  No.  5  Carbolic  Acid/' the  precipitate  is  milky,  and  does  not 
separate  well  from  the  liquid,  but  the  end  of  the  reaction  can  etill 
be  observed.  The  addition  of  a  solution  containing  a  koowa 
amount  of  crystallized  phenol  is  a  useful  device  in  many  cases,  u 
the  precipitate  then  curdles  readily,  and  the  yellow  coloration  can 
be  easily  seen. 

Tiie  bi'omine  solution  is  made  by  mixing  one  measure  of  satu- 
rated brouiine-water  with  two  inea&urca  of  water.     This  aoluliou  i» 
approximately  of  1  per  cent,  strength,  and  should  be  run  out  of  t 
closdy-covcrcd  Mohr's  burette  [no  doubt  a  burette  with  glass  tap 
would  be  preferable] .     The  last  few  c.  c.  of  the  solution  contained 
in  the  burette  should  never  be  employed.     The  bromine-water  must 
be  standanlizcd  immediately  before  or  after  use  by  a  solution  of 
Calvert's  No.  2  or  No.  5  carbolic  acid,  according  to  the  kind  of 
acid  the  titration  has  indicated  to  be  present  in  the  soap.     Ti 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  0*5  gram  of  the  phenol  in  20  c.  c. 
of  a   10-per-ccnt.  b(>luti()n  of  caustic  soda,  together  witli  a  gmms 
of  a  nou-carboHc  soap.     The  solution  is  then  precipitated  with 
brine  in   the  same  manner  as  tlie  sample,  the  tiltrate  diluted  tpM 
1  litre,  and   100  c.  c.   acidulated  and  titrated  with  the  broniiad| 
solution  used  for  the  suniple.     Tbe  volume  of  bromine   solutioa 
used  is  that  required  by  0'050  gramme  of  coal-tar  acid  of  approxi*^ 
mately  the  same  quality  as  that  contained  in  the  soap.  H 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  liqutd  filtered  from  the  precipitate 
of  soap  is  best  used  for  isoliiting  the  bro mo-derivatives.  It  ia 
acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  bromine  water  added  in 
slight  excess.  From  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  carbon  disulphide  is  then 
added,  tlie  liquid  well  agitated,  and  the  carbon  disulphide  tapped 
o£E  into  a  small  beaker.  The  aqueous  liquid  is  agitaU-d  with  fresh 
quantities  of  CSj  (of  5  c.  c.  each)^  till  it  no  longer  acquires  a  red 
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or  yellow  colour.  The  carbon  disnlpliide  is  then  allowed  to 
evaporate  spoil tanenusly,  when  a  n'sidiie  is  obtained,  consisting  of 
the  broDiinated  derivatives  of  the  )>heuo]a  present  in  the  soap.  If 
crystallized  carbolic  acid  of  fiiirly  *^{iod  t|uality  was  introduced 
into  the  soap,  the  bronio-derivativc  is  obtained  in  fine  long  needles 
having  very  little  colour  j  and  if  all  heating  was  avoided  during 
the  evaporation  of  the  CSj,  the  weight  of  the  rcaidue  multi|)Hed 
by  0*281  gives  a  fair  approximation  to  the  amount  of  carbolic 
acid.  But  if  a  crude  liquid  article  iias  been  employed,  consisting 
mainly  of  cresol  (cresylic  acid),  e.ff,  Calvert's  "  No.  5  carbolic 
acid,"  the  bromo-dcrivative  will  be  deep  yellow,  orange,  or  red, 
with  little  or  no  tendency  to  crystallize,  and  the  weight  will  not 
afford  even  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount  of  coal-tar  acid 
present. 

By  testing  in  this  way,  Allen  found  great  deviations  from  thft 
quantities  of  carbolic  acid  stated  to  be  present  by  the  manufac- 
turers, e.y.  only  3*6  and  3'7  per  cent,  of  phenol  in  "Carbolic 
Toilet  Soap,  ten  per  cent.^' 


Applications  of  Carbolic  Acid. 

In  the  pure  state  phenol  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  colours,  especially  of  picric  acid  and  corallin  ;  these  arc 
not  very  nuioh  used  as  colours  now,  but  picric  acid  and  its  salts 
are  coming  into  extensive  use  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
one  of  which  is  "  melinite.'^  Also  some  azo-colours  have  been 
made  with  it;  and  undoubtedly  uiuuy  other  applications  of  it  and 
its  homologucs  will  follow  in  this  line.  15iit  it  is  very  doubtful 
•whether  it  will  ever  pay  to  employ  phenol  as  a  starting-point  for 
preparing  rosanilinc,  as  has  been  proposed.  Phenol  is  also  the 
8tarting-])oiut  for  the  muiiuf'acture  of  salicylic  acid. 

Most  of  the  carbolic  acid  is  used  for  antiseptic  purposes.  For 
disinfecting  sewers,  stables  (in  the  case  of  cattle-diseases),  or  even 
human  dwellings,  the  cheaper  dcHcriptions,  which  are  liquid  and 
contain  cresol,  are  probably  as  valuable  as  crystallized  phenol,  and 
also  for  preserving  hidey,  bones,  kc.  for  sea  carriage.  The  preser- 
vation of  wood  by  pickling  with  cresote  oil  is  foanded,  at  least 
partially,  on  the  same  ptitieiple.  The  preservation  of  meat  in  the 
same  way  has  often  been  proposed,  but  dues  not  appear  to  be 
practicable,  owing  to  the  very  tenaciously  retained  smell  and  taste 
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of  carbolic  acid.     The  latter  has  also  been  proposed  for  preserving 
beet-root  juice*. 

Harcke  (G.  P.  16022  and  19633)  adds  carbolic  acid  in  the 
cnrryiDg  proce^H  to  the  asual  mixture  of  alum  and  salt ;  he  also 
makes  "artificial  leather"  by  treating  fabric's  with  a  sohition  of 
glue  asd  thereupou  with  a  mixed  solutiou  of  alum,  s&\i,  and 
carbolic  acid. 

For  medical  purposes,  especially  for  internal  use,  as  well  as  for 
Lister's  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds^  and  for  cleaning  the 
instruments,  hands,  and  clothes,  the  purest  crystallized  acid  is 
always  preferred,  both  on  account  of  its  higher  solubility  and  of 
its  less  unpleasant  smollj  which  can  be  entirely  masked  by  a  little 
oil  of  geranium  t.  Touching  its  solubility,  some  phenols  of  lower 
melting-point  are  more  soluble  than  others  of  higher  melting- 
point— evidently  Ijccause  the  lowering  of  the  melting-point  is 
caused  more  by  the  presence  of  water  than  of  cresol.  The  usual 
requirement  is  that  1  part  of  phenol  should  give  a  clear  solntioo 
with  19  parts  of  water. 

Crude  sodium  carbolate  is  employed  as  a  protection  against  dry 
rot,  under  the  name  of ''  house-prcservatory." 
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CarboliC'Acid  Preparations, 
Th€^se  are  mostly  mixtures  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  lime,  fre- 
quently of  but  little  value  as  disinfectants.     We  shall  euumeratc 
only  a  few  of  them. 

MacdoiigaPs  Dininffcting  Powder  is  a  mixture  of  crude  carbolic  J 
acid  with  impure  calcium  sulphite  (made  by  {Mussing  sulphur  dioxideS 
over  heated  limestone).  ■ 

Caiverfs  Carbolic-acid  Powder  is  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid  with 
the  siliceous  residue  from  treating  china-clay  with  sulphuric  aci 
(in  tlic  manufacture  of  patent  alum).  It  ought  to  contain  ffoi 
12  to  15  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid;  but  the  percentage  is  often  fi 
below  this ;  it  is  ascertained  hy  distilling,  say,  100  grams  in  a  glass 
retort.  The  distillate  is  partly  oily,  partly  aqueous.  The  oilv 
portion  ought  at  least  to  be  tested  with  caustic-soda  solution  (p.  143), 
since  it  generally  contains  valueless  indifferent  tar-oiL*.  Tlie 
phenol  contained  in  the  aqtieous  portion  can  be  estimated  by 
•  Cuni^*ol,  RuU.  Sor.  Chim.  1874,  xxi.  p.  4". 

t  CumpHre  whtit  is  eai«l  on  the  twlubility  and  otht>r  propertiea  of  pur«  pbenol 
InChnpter  III.  (p.  I.'JO.-^*^.). 
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bromine-water.     Disinfectants  containing  lime  sliould  be  slightly 
acidified  bcfure  distillation. 

Recently  Messrs.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.  have  manufactured  also  a  50- 
per-ceut.  preparation  in  tablets*. 

Suvern^s  Disinfecting  Muanf  consists  of  lime,  magnesium  chloride, 
and  tar,  and  only  indirectly  belongs  to  this  class. 

Carbolic-acid  Sonp  is  generally  sold  as  containing  10  per  cent, 
or  even  J20  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid,  but  very  often  contains 
much  less  (comp.  Allen's  analyses,  p,  405),  and  in  any  case  loses 
acme  of  it  in  the  course  of  time  by  evaporation.  The  cheaper 
descriptions  contain  mostly  crcsol. 

HolWs  PhenoiilhX  is  made  by  dissolving  anhydrous  boric  acid 
in  phenol  or  crcsol,  which  take  up  about  10  per  cent. ;  the  mass 
forms  a  stiff  paste,  and  can  be  converted  into  a  powder  by  adding 
a  little  common  salt,  borax,  or  saltpetre. 

Phenoi'Zinc  solution  is  employed  by  Busse  §  for  preserving  the 
timber  in  the  cellars  of  breweries,  distilleries,  &c,  from  decay  and 
dry-rot;  also  hop-poles,  vine-stakes,  &c.  The  solution  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  preferably  after  being  mixed  with  magnesia.  [Evi- 
dently this  treatment  will  be  dearer  and  not  so  efficient  as  ercoaoting 
under  pressure,  p.  343  e/  itq.l 


Naphthalene. 
Naphthalene  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  constituents  of  coal- 
tar.  Its  proportion  is  rarely  below  5  per  cent.,  and  it  may  amount 
to  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  tar.  Large  qimntitics 
of  it  are  obtained  in  the  crude  state,  mostly  unintentionally,  by  the 
cooling  down  of  creosote  oil ;  the  first  (jortions  of  this  sometimes 
solidify  almost  entirely.  This  crude  naphthalene  was  formerly 
considered  a  nuisance,  as  the  buyers  of  creosote  oil  objected  to  it, 
and  there  was  no  outlet  for  it.  Even  now  nothing  like  the  whole 
of  the  naphthalene  contained  in  coal-tar  can  be  utilized  otherwise 
than  as  an  admixture  to  creosote  oil,  or  as  fuel ;  but  there  is  already 
a  pretty  considerable  demaTid  for  eulour-iiuiking  and  for  oarbnret- 
ting  gas  (see  end  of  this  chapter),  and  a  good  deal  of  naphthalene 
is  therefore  now  taken  out  of  the  creosote  oil  for  this  purpose* 

•  Chem.  N'pwfl,  xl.  p.  3>*. 

t  CoinpHre  Schmder  mid  Berens,  Wngucr'a  Jabresb.  1871,  p.  702. 

\  OeniiAn  piiteiit,  \o.  04118. 

$  Chetiuker  Zcituntj:,  Ic'tto,  p.  002. 
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Livesey  and  Kidd  (U.  S,  P.  258778)  propose  doing  tbis  more 
efficiently  by  beating  '^  dead  oil  "  in  a  closed  l)oilerj  and  passing  ft 
current  of  air  over  tbe  surface  of  tbc  liquid.  The  air  carries  off 
the  na|)htlialene  and  a  little  oil,  which  are  condensed  in  a  cbamber. 
Tl»e  condensed  mass  is  immediately  utilized  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  suitable  for  carburetting  air  or  gas,  by  reheating  it 
and  casting  it  in  cold-water  jacketed  moulds,  like  candle-moulds, 
but  wider  at  the  top.  The  sticks  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds  tbe 
moment  they  are  set,  and  the  oil  (which  is  all  on  the  surface)  i 
wiped  off  })efore  it  can  sink  into  tbc  naphthalene.  Without  tb 
water-jacket,  the  oil  would  not  separate. 

This  process  can  at  the  best  only  yield  a  very  badly  refined  sort 
of  naphthalene.  In  Europe,  at  any  rate,  only  such  naphthalene 
is  now  saleable  which  does  not  readily  turn  pink  on  exposure  to 
tbe  air;  and  this  can  only  be  made  by  more  careful  treatment^ 
including  hot-pressing,  chemical  washing,  and  distilling. 

The  hoi-pressing  of  crude  naphthalene  is  perhaps  the  most' 
important  process  for  refining  it;  some  even  assert  that  it  can  be 
sn  conducted  as  to  dispense  with  chemical  washing  before  distilling 
the  naphtlialeue.  Thia  process  ia  carried  out  in  presses  with  huUow 
plates  heated  by  steam,  like  stearin  presses,  or  tbe  presses  used  in 
the  refining  of  anthracene  (comp.  p.  300).  Of  course  very  much 
depends  upon  properly  regulating  the  temperature.  The  higher 
this  is  kept,  the  more  complete  wIH  be  tbe  removal  of  the  impu- 
rities; but  then  a  good  deal  of  the  naphthalene  itself  will  be  removed 
as  well,  long  before  its  own  melting-point  is  attained,  as  its  solu- 
bility in  the  accompanying  oils  increases  rapidly  with  a  higher 
temperature. 

The  operation  of  separating  the  naphthalene  from  the  impurities 
may  aUo  be  carried  out  by  heating  the  impure  mass  to  a  eertai 
temperature,  and   then  subjecting  it  to   pressing  or   centrifugal 
action  ;  but  this  is  less  enieient  than  the  treatment  in  a  stcani- 
hcated  press  (comp.  anthracene,  p.  30(J), 

The  processes  for  refining  na])!ithalcne  have  now  been  improved 
BO  far  that  a  perfectly  pure  article  can  be  made  at  a  comparatively 
very  low  cost  from  the  crude  naplithalcne  crystallizing  out  of  creo- 
sote oil,  and  some  workmen  eveu  prefer  tbis  to  the  naphthalene 
from  carbolic  acid ;  but  at  other  tar-works  pure  naphthalene  is 
exclusively  made  from  the  just-mentioned  source. 

This  naphthalene  is  made  from  tbc  same  oil  that  serves  for 
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preparing  phenol,  viz.  from  the  residual  oil  remainiug  after  the 
alkaline  treatment.  Thin  is  deeidcdly  rational,  as  thus  one  of  the 
expensive  purifying  agents  has  been  applied  beforehand  to  another 
purpose.  Indeed,  when  the  oils  drawn  off  from  sodium  carbolatc 
(p.  374)  are  distilled  in  the  light-oil  still  (see  next  chapter),  at  first 
a  little  light  oil  passes  over,  hut  afterwards  almost  pure  naphtha- 
lene. This  is  seen  on  mixing  a  sample  of  the  distillate  with  cold 
water,  when  no  more  oil  collects  on  the  top,  hut  white  crystallized 
masses  float  all  over  the  water.  The  receiver  is  now  changed,  and 
the  distillation  is  continued  with  the  precautions  to  be  described 
below  for  preventing  any  ehoking-tip.  The  receiver  contains  a 
white  crystallized  magma,  from  which,  after  cooling,  the  naphtha- 
lene is  separated  by  pressing.  This  ought  to  be  done  in  a  hot 
press. 

This  first  distillation  is  often  omitted,  and  the  naphthalene 
obtained  from  the  oils  in  question  by  simply  allowing  the  liquid  to 
cool ;  but  then  much  less  is  got,  a  good  deal  reoiainiug  dissolved 
in  the  liquid  portion. 

Usually  the  j)re8scd  naphthalene  (which,  in  spite  of  the  oils 
being  removed,  quickly  reddens  in  the  air)  is  chemically  washed. 
This  is  more  easily  effected  if  the  naphthalene  be  treated  soon  after 
pressing,  lipfore  the  adhering  oils  have  been  changed  by  the  air. 
The  colour  may  arise  from  the  formation  of  rosolic  acid  from  ad- 
hering traces  of  phenol  (p.  386),  or  from  oxidation  of  empyrcu- 
matic  resins  ('' Brandharzc").  When  once  the  oils  arc  removed, 
it  is  all  the  better  if  the  air  thoroughly  acts  upon  the  naphthalene 
and  colours  it  before  the  chemical  washing  and  distillation. 

The  washings,  if  the  oils  have  not  been  previously  submitted  to 
an  alkaline  treatment,  must  begin  with  this.  The  caustic  liquor 
may  be  of  any  convenient  strength.  The  treatment  is  effected  in 
closed  iron  vessels,  heated  above  the  fusing-pnint  of  naphthalene 
(79*^)  by  a  steam-jacket  or  a  coil,  and  preferably  provided  with  a 
mechanical  agitator.  With  very  impure  naphthalene  this  treatment 
should  be  repeated.  In  any  case  the  fused  naphthalene  must  be 
mixed  up  for  some  time  with  the  liquor;  and  after  the  latter 
(which  collects  at  the  bottom)  has  been  run  off,  the  naphthalene 
must  be  washed  with  hot  water,  which  will  now  rise  to  the  top. 

With  better  crude  naphthalene,  especially  that  distilled  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above  from  carbolic-oil  n*sidues,  the  alkaline 
treatment  may  be  dispensed  with,  and   the  washing  begun  witli 
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sulphuric  acid,  wbicli  in  the  concentrated  state  removes  the  Tc«- 
dual  phenols  in  the  shape  of  sulphonicaoids,  Vohl*  reeoinraeiuU 
sulphuric  acid  of  45*^  Baume  (  =  8p.  gr.  l-ioS).  According  to 
my  experience  this  is  too  weak;  acid  of  at  least  1*700  sp.  gr. 
should  be  employed.  The  strongjcst  vitriol,  of  »p.  gr.  IH-i,  iseven 
better;  but  at  that  temperature  it  dissolves  much  naphthalene; 
80  that  less,  though  of  a  better  kind,  is  obtained.  At  some  works 
they  wash  first  with  dilute,  and  then  with  strong  sulphuric  add. 
On  the  large  scale  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid  will  suffice. 

The  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  in  wooden  or  iron 
vessels  liued  with  lend,  heated  by  indirect  steam  and  provided  with 
an  agitator:  the  subliming  of  naphthalene  during  this  operatioa 
is  a  little  troublc^nomc.  Now  follows  washing  several  times  with 
water  and  tlien  with  weak  alkaline  liquor,  to  remove  all  acid,  aad 
finally  distillation  (sec  Ik'Iow). 

The  washing  of  naphthalene,  both  with  acid  and  alkali,  is  pre- 
ferably performed  in  steam-jacketed  vessels,  provided  with  a  hori- 
zontal agitating  shaft. 

it  is  not  easy  to  make  naphthalene,  even  by  hot-pressing,  che- 
mical washing,  and  distilling  combined,  that  will  keep  its  colottr 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  nsuallVj  although  sometimeji  only  after 
the  lape  of  some  months,  it  turns  pink  on  standi  ug,  and  therehy 
becomes  diffit'ult  to  sell.  The  object  of  obtaining  perraanendy 
white  naphthalene  can,  however,  be  accomplished  by  the  following 
process,  worked  out  by  myself  t  on  the  assumption  that  the 
pink  colour  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  rosolic  acid  or  similar 
compounds  from  traces  of  phenols  escaping  the  previoaa  treat- 
ment, or  at  all  events  from  some  other  oxidation  which  can  l>c 
made  innocuous  by  performing  it  purjHJHoly  before  the  last  distil- 
lation, and  then  removing  the  product  by  that  last  operatiuu. 
This  can  be  done  by  melting  the  naphthalene  with  sulphuric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1*70  up  to  r8l  and  adding  some  oxidizing  agent,  pre- 
ferably finely  ground  manganese  ore  or  artificial  manganese  dioxide 
(*' Weldon  mud '*),  whereupon  the  moss  is  washed  and  distilled. 
By  this  process  a  product  has  been  obtained,  both  by  myself 
and  others,  which  has  kept  its  pure-white  colour  for  a  nutn1>«^r 
of  years;  whilst  the  best  samples  of  commercial  "pure^'  naphtlia- 
lene,  kept  in  exactly  the  same  place  beside  the  former,  have  turue<l 

•  Juiirn.  f.  prukt.  Ohemte,  cii.  p.  29. 

t  Ber.  deutach.  chera.  Gm.  ItJBl,  p.  1766;  Cbein.  News,  xliv.  pp.  66  &  142. 
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pink  long  before.  It  seems  a  good  plan  to  melt  the  naplitliulcne 
in  a  steam-jacketed  vessel,  to  mix  it  tliorouglily  "vvitJi,  say,  0  per 
cent,  of  ground  manganese  ore,  tlieu  to  add  from  fj  to  10  per  cent, 
of  suipliuric  aeid,  and  continue  the  ngjtation  fi>r  h  iiuur  or  a  whole 
bour.  It  may  also  be  recommended  to  add  the  ciiemicals  in  two 
portions.  Where  the  naphthalene  is  got  from  the  treatment  of 
carbolic  acid,  no  special  alkaline  washing  need  be  peiFormod  ; 
otherwise  this  sbouhi  be  done  before  the  treatment  with  manganese 
and  sul])buric  acid. 

In  any  ease  a  washing  with  water  must  follow  both  the  alkaline 
and  the  aeid  treatment.  Of  course  hot  water  must  be  eui[jloyed  ; 
and  this  can  be  done  very  conveniently  by  running  the  melted 
naphtlialcne  into  a  lower  vessel,  charged  with  nearly  boiling  water, 
and  agitating  all  the  time. 

Suhiiming  and  Distilling  Naphthalene, 

The  washed  naphthalene  is  always  either  sublimed  or  distilled. 
The  subliming  can  be  done  on  a  moderate  scale  iu  the  apparatus 
fig.  103  (taken  fi"om  Wurtz).  tf  is  a  pan  for  melting  the  naphtha- 
lene, heated  by  the  fire  on  the  grate  /f;  r  is  the  snore-hole;  d  d 
arc  flues.  The  pan  is  covered  by  a  tub,/,  bung  by  chains  from  a 
small  crane  e ;  in  its  top  there  is  a  small  air-vent.  The  naphthalene 
sublimes  into  the  tub,  fornjs  crusts  on  the  sides,  and  is  knocked 
out  at  the  end,  after  moving  the  tub  sideways.  TIjc  fire  should 
not  be  strong  enouph  to  cause  the  naphthalene  to  melt  in  the  tub 
and  rTin  back  into  the  pan. 

The  apparatus  fig.  104  is  intended  for  a  larger  scale  of  working, 
a  is  a  shallow  iron  pan,  say  10  feet  x  7  feet  x3  feet  deep.  The 
steam-coil  b  on  its  bottom  serves  for  heating.  The  pan  is  covered 
by  the  slanting  wuodcu  roof  c,  whose  lower  part  ran  he  turned  back 
into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  To  this  is  attached 
a  wooden  chamber,  rf,  say  IG  x  lOx  5  feetj  with  a  working-door,  e, 
and  a  flap  on  llie  top,  serving  as  safety-valve.  The  heat  of  the 
"  dry"  steam  in  the  coil  b  suffices  for  subliming  the  naphthalene; 
it  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  give  rise  to  distillation.  The  naphtha- 
lene collecting  in  d  is  taken  out  at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Sometimes  steam  blown  into  the  mass  ("  wet  steam  ")  is  pre- 
ferred to  dry  steam.  In  this  case  there  should  be  a  compartment 
between  the  pan  and  the  subliming  ehamber,  in  which  the  con- 
densed steam-water  and  a  little  melted  naphthalene  may  collect. 
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Some  state  that  it  is  better  to  mix  the  naphthalene  vith  sand 
before  subliming;  but  this  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Ilirsch*  proceeds  as  follows.  The  sublimation  chamber  is  an 
isolated  structure  of  masonry,  the  walls  being  one  foot  thick, 
17  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  ll)  feet  high,  with  a  light  double 
roof,  covered  with  roofing-felt |on  the  exterior,  and  having  within 
a  plastered  ceiling  [sheet  iron  would  be  preferable].  At  one  end 
of  tbe  building  is  a  door,  resting  in  a  groove  in  the  frame,  which 
during  operations  is  luted  with  clay.  At  the  other  end,  without 
the  main  wall,  there  is  a  east-iron  pan  extending  the  whole  width 
of  the  building,  with  a  Ore-place  and  flues  running  round  the  pan. 
Two  covers,  one  of  which  is  dome-shaped,  are  suspended  a  short 
distance  above  the  pan  and  act  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  de- 
phlcgmators.  The  pan  communicates  with  the  chamber  by  an 
opening  in  the  end  wall ;  and  a  wooden  lid  lined  with  sheet-iron, 
hinged  on  tbe  main  wall  just  above  the  opening,  and  reaching  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  pan,  affords  a  means  of  filling  or  emptying 
this.  In  the  roof  there  is  an  iron  uir-pipe,  projecting  4  inches 
below  the  ceiling  and  18  inches  above  the  roof;  a  pan  suspended 
just  below  this  serves  to  collect  any  condensed  water.  The  opera- 
tion is  carried  on  as  follows: — 

The  crude  naphthalene  which  has  crystalliKed  out  from  the  creo- 
sote oils  is  allowed  to  drain  for  two  or  three  days,  is  mixed  with 
3  or  4  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime,  and  is  charged  into  the  pan.  After 
the  sublimation  has  gone  on  for  some  time,  samples  are  taken  out 
of  the  pan  at  intervals,  and  when  it  is  obKTVcd,  by  the  non-crystal- 
lization of  a  sample  on  cooling,  that  the  naphthalene  has  been  ex- 
pelled, the  pan  is  emptied  and  charged  again.  The  once  Huhliraed 
naphthalene  is  melted  in  a  cast-iron  pan  provided  with  an  exit 
pipe;  and  is  here  wa-shed  first  with  20  per  cent,  caustic-soda  liquor, 
then  with  G  per  cent.  sul]>huric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  r84,  witli  which  it 
is  agitated  for  15  or  30  minutes,  and  at  lust  washed  with  water. 
It  is  then  once  more  subjected  to  sublimation  until  80  per  cent. 
has  been  collected.  [This  i)rocess,  apart  from  being  evidently 
carried  out  ut  a  small  works,  witliout  mechanical  washers  &c., 
suffers  from  the  necessity  of  twice  subliming,  and  will  for  all  that 
hardly  yield  pi-rmanentfy  white  naphthalene.] 

It  has  also  been  attempted  to  efllct  the  sublimation  by  blowing 
in  hot  air  bv  means  of  a  fan-blast;  but  this  has  been  given  up 
•  Chemiker  Zeitung,  1884,  p.  839. 
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again.  Ordinary  air  easily  produces  a  fire  ;  and  a  previous  rcmuvnl 
of  the  oxygen  by  live  coals  is  too  expensive.  Moreover  the  con- 
den!4atiou  is  more  diSicult  than  when  the  heating  is  produced  by 
indirect  steam. 

Much  preferable  to  subliaiation  is  the  dintUlatlon  of  naphthalene, 
both  because  it  permits  larger  quantities  to  be  dealt  with  and 
because  fractionation  is  in  this  case  much  more  easily  effected.  It 
■would  appear  that  all  the  factories  that  turn  out  the  best  uaphtha- 
Ictic  distil  it.  The  stills  arc  shallow  wrought-iron  vessels,  holdiug 
a  ton  or  upwards,  heated  by  a  direct  fire^  but  protected  against  its 
first  action  by  a  curtain  arch  ;  they  arc  provided  with  a  mau-hole, 
a  safety-valve,  and  a  very  high  head  (up  to  7  feet),  which  can  be 
furnished  with  coutrivances  for  dephlcgmatiouj  but  which  already 
acts  in  this  direction  by  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air. 

The  condensation  is  cflected  either  by  a  simple  iron  worm  similar 
to  those  used  for  tar — ^but  with  the  water  in  the  tub  always  kept  at 
80°  at  least,  and  sharp  elbows  and  the  like  (where  at  the  eud  of 
the  operation  solid  naphthalene  might  accumulate  and  cause  in  tho 
next  operation  a  dangerous  tension  in  the  still,  or  ultimately  an 
explosion)  being  avoided.  If  after  all  a  plug  of  unpbthaleue  should 
choke  up  the  worm  without  its  presence  beiug  noticed  at  once  (ia      ; 

which  ease  it  could  be  niclted  by  boiling  water),  the  safety-valve      i 

M'iil  blow  out.     This  is  a  signal  for  instantly  drawing  tiie  fire ;  in 

the  worst  case  the  still  must  be  cooled  from  above  by  pouring     , 

-water  upon  it.  ^ 

All  danger  of  cboking-up  is  avoide<l,  when  distilling  in  a  vacuum, 

by  employing  an  uir-tight  receiver  and  exhausting  the  air  by  means 

of  a  ]junip ;  and  we  would  greatly  recommend  this  way  of  distilling 

naphthalene  for  other  reasons  as  well. 

In  lieu  of  an  ordinary  safety-valve  (which  easily  gets  fast 

anyhow  might  not  act  quickly  enough)  Fip.  105. 

a  coutrivancc  like  that  shown  in  (ig. 

105  may  be  advantageously  employed. 

Upon  the  still  is  fixed  a  flanged  pipe,  «, 

12   inches   wide,  covered  by   a  metal 

plate^    b.      Hemp   packing    and    the 

weight   of  ii   sutficc  for   keeping   the 

joint  tight  without  screwing  down  the 

arm  c.     The  latter  is  quite  loose  j  and 

its  only  object  is  to  prevent  the  cover  b  from  being  violently 
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jerked  away  whenever  it  is  lifted  by  excessive  tension  in  tlie  still. 
b  will  then  be  lifted  as  far  as  c  allows  it,  and  will  permit  the 
vapours  to  escape. 

Watsou  Smith  (Jouru.  Soc.  Chem.  Tntl.  1882,  p.  31.3)  thinks  it 
safer  and  simpler  to  have  a  small  hole  bored  in  the  still-tup  and 
closed  by  a  corkj  which,  if  there  is  too  mueh  pressure,  would  be 
blown  out  with  some  force.  For  lar^e  stills  the  outlet  thus  gained 
for  the  vapours  would  be  hardly  siilHeient.  Compare  also  what 
has  been  auid  in  the  case  of  tar-stills,  pp.  212  and  232. 

Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  avoid  any  danj^er  of  choking 
up,  work  without  it  worm,  with  an  apparatus  like  that  showu  in 
fig.  lOG.     The  vapours  pass  through  the  tube  a,  kept  warm  by  the 

Fiff.  108. 


steam-pipe  b  b,  into  the  wrought-irou  cyliiKler  d.  Opposite  a, 
running  in  the  same  slanting;  direction,  is  a  pipe,  c,  through  which 
the  steam-pipe  b  comes  out.  Thii-si  a  is  prevented  from  being 
choked  up;  and  c  also  serves  for  an  occasional  cicaning-out.  d  is 
placed  to  two  thirds  of  its  height  in  a  wider  eylitidcr,/.  If  the 
cooling  effected  by  the  cuter  air  is  not  sufficient,  water  is  run  upon 
dj  which  collects  in  the  outer  cylinder  and  runs  away.  Hut  the 
temperature  in  d  is  kept  high  enough  for  the  naphthalene  to  remain 
liquid  and  to  run  out  through  the  pipe  e.  It  is  collected  in  shallow 
iron  dishes,  where  it  solidities  into  cakes,  which  arc  either  broken  up 
and  packed  at  once^  or  once  more  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure. 
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In  diiftilling',  first  of  all  a  little  water  and  light  oil  appears. 
When  the  thermometer  (iu  the  vapouj*)  haa  risen  to  210°,  the 
receirer  is  changed  and  pure  naphthalene  collected  up  to  23(f, 
or  even  235°.  Then  cither  the  Btill  is  stopped  and  the  residue 
ran  to  the  creosote  oil,  or  the  distillation  is  continued  into  anothi 
receiver^  and  the  impure  naphthalene  collecting  there  is  a^i 
puritied.  Apart  from  the  danger  of  choking  up,  the  distillation 
e&»y  and  quick. 

G.  Link  (G.  P.  35168)  presses  crude  naphthalene  repeatedly  in 
hydraulic  presses,  distils  it,  and  treats  the  distillate  in  a  cast-iron 
agitator,  similar  to  those  used  for  manufacturing  nitrobeuzolj  witl 
a  solution  of  soap  at  about  85°.  Most  of  the  mass  enters  iul 
solution ;  the  mixture  is  run  into  wooden  tanks,  is  cooled  down* 
to  50°  by  cold  water,  dehydrated  in  a  centrifugal  machine,  washed 
and  distilled.  The  naphthalene  now  passes  over  almost  chemically 
pure,  as  a  limpid  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  large-flaked,  snowy- 
white,  crystaHiue  mass.  The  impurities  of  crude  naphthalene 
remain  dissolved  in  the  mother  liquor.  ^M 

Stenhoiise  and  Grove*  heat  the,  othen^ise  purified,  naphthalene^ 
with  a  small  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  180°, 
distil  the  resulting  black  mass  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  repeat 
this  process  till  the  product  dissolves  at  100*^  in  aa  excess  of  con- 
centrated sulplnirie  acid  without  any  colour.  This  process,  em- 
ployed by  them  for  scientific  purposes,  would  hardly  pay  on  the 
large  scale;  and  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  sublime  the 
naphthalene  mixed  with  acid. 

The  distilled  naphthalene  is  always  run  out  of  the  condenser  in 
a  liquid  form,  and  is  UAually  run  upon  a  large  metal  plate  or  shal- 
low pan,  where  it  solidifies,  and  is  then  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  sometimes  ground  into  |]owdcr.  Sometimes  special  smaller 
moulds  are  employed.  The  naphthalene  required  for  the  albo* 
carbon  light  (see  below)  is  cast  into  sticks,  like  those  of  refined 
sulphur  {*'  brimstone  in  rolls'").  This  is  done  by  means  of  hard- 
wood moulds,  with  a  little  taper  to  facilitate  the  getting  out^  or 
by  a  moulding  machine  such  as  is  used  at  candle-works. 

Where   large  quantities  of    pure   naphthalene   are   made,   the 

vapours  arising  from  the  liquid  naphthalene  in  the  moulds,  pre- 

▼ious  to  its  solidification,  may  cause  an  appreciable  nuisance.    This 

is  prevented  by  providing  the  pan,  serving  aa  a  mouldy  with  an 

•  Ber.  d.  doutet^h.  chem.  Ges.  ItiTG.  p.  683, 
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liydntulic  lute,  and  covering  it  up  by  a  cover  suspenJud  from  a 
cranCj  so  that  it  ran  be  rcmovcrl  after  the  iiapbtlialenu;  lias  cooled 
do\m,  in  order  to  tlear  the  uiouhl.  This  ap^juratua  resembles  the 
oxide-of-iron  purifiers  of  gas-works. 


Examination  of  Naphthalene* 

Tlie  properties  of  pure  uaphthalene  have  been  deaoril»pd  p.  123. 
Commercial  naphthalene  is  now-a-days  required  to  be  as  chemi- 
cally pure  as  possible.  It  ought  to  volatilize  without  any  residue, 
to  fuse  exactly  at  7^d^,  to  boil  at  217-218°.  In  order  to  see  at 
once  whether  a  sample  of  naphthalene  will  turn  pink  or  not,  testa 
are  made  with  sul]>hurie  and  nitric  aeids.  On  dissolving  the  sample 
in  pure  hot  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid,  the  latter  should  only 
turn  faintly  purple  or  pink  :  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  sample 
which  left  the  acid  entirely  colourless^  when  dissolved  in  some- 
what large  quantity.  Even  tlie  best  coiuraercial  bx'ands  sometimes 
turn  the  acid  pretty  strongly  red.  The  other  test  ia  made  by 
pouring  pure,  f}ot  faming,  nitric  acid  on  the  bottom  of  an  exsic- 
cator and  placing  the  napbtlialene  in  a  watch-glass  above  it,  cover- 
ing up  the  whole  aa  usual.  If  the  sample  remains  white  for  half 
an  hour  it  is  good,  and  if  tor  tw(j  hours  it  is  pxcellent.  Inferior 
descriptions  soon  turn  piiik.  After  some  hours  all  samples  turu 
yellow,  probably  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitronaphthulenc. 

The  presence  of  phenols  in  naphthalene  is  discovered  by  boiling 
the  sample  with  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda,  eoolingj  iiltering, 
and  adding  to  the  filtrate  bromine-water  and  hydrochloric  acid; 
any  phenols  present  will  now  be  precipitated  as  brominated  com- 
pounds. 

Quinolinc  bases  are  discovered  by  dissolving  the  sample  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  pouring  the  sulution  into  Mater,  filtering, 
making  t!ie  filtrate  alkaline,  and  distilling,  when  tlic  quinoline 
bases  will  pass  over  with,  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  will  be  recog- 
nized by  their  peculiar  smell. 

C.  llaussermann  (private  commuuication  to  the  author)  |}oints 
out  that  even  a  most  thorough  washing  with  acid  and  alkali 
does  not  free  the  naphthalene  from  certain  other  hydrocarbons 
which  do  not  affect  either  the  boiling-point  or  the  other  outward 
properties  of  najihthalene,  but  which  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
subsequent  manufacture  of  uaphthylauiine,  naphthol,  &c.     These 
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iini>uritie8  are  said  to  be  removable  only  by  certain  solvents ;  but 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  liot-preasinfj  of  the  napbtlialcne  crystals, 
as  it  is  now  pursued  at  most  works^  equally  tends  to  remove 
them. 

Employment  of  Naphthalene, 

The  naphthalene  occurnng  in  such  large  quantities  in  ooal-tar 
(usually  fruiii  5  to  10  per  cent.,  sometimes  perhaps  in  execsa  of 
that*)  was  formerly  one  of  tlie  lenst  weleomc  of  its  constituents* 
It  generally  accumulated  in  the  creosote  oil  and  caused  incon- 
\cnicnce  by  crystallizing  there;  sometimes  it  led  to  the  rejcotian 
of  creosote  oil  for  pickling  timber  (p.  S4-d).  In  such  cases  nothing 
remained  but  to  work  it  iuto  the  pitch,  or  hum  it  for  soot,  or  to 
employ  it  ns  fuel,  mixed  with  eoal.  Even  now  crude  uaphthaloue 
is  sometimes  emi)loyed  ;is  fuel  in  the  melted  state,  for  iiibtance  for 
heating  tlie  tar-stills.  In  that  case  the  li(|uid  naphthalene  is  in- 
jected into  the  fire-place  by  means  of  a  steam-jet  exactly  like  tar 
or  tar-oils  (p.  168  ei  seq.]. 

The  applications  of  naphthalene  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
colours  were  fiirmerly  very  scanty,  in  spite  of  a  great  many  efforts 
in  this  clirc(;liouj  diiiitronuphthol  (Munchestcr  yellow)  and  napb- 
thaleiic  red  (Miigilala  red)  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  colours 
made  from  nai)hthalene.  When  the  scries  of  phthalcine  colours 
(eosine  &o.)  was  discovered,  in  1870,  a  demand  for  phthalic  acid 
sprang  up,  for  which  naphthalene  is  the  starting-point.  But  far 
more  important  in  this  resjMJct  was  the  discovery  of  the  long  series 
of  azo-colours,  nearly  all  t>f  wliirh  date  from  1878.  For  most  of 
these  naphthols,  especially  ;(3Cit,H;(OH),  arc  required,  and  for  tl 
preparation  of  these  the  purest  naidithaleue  is  demanded 
manufacture  of  naplithol  colours  in  Germany  alone  now  amoui 
to  at  least  a  ton  per  day. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  naphthalene  is  at  pi 
that  for  rnrhuretthiff  gas.  This  has  been  frequently  propos* 
e.g,  by  Bowditeh  (1$.  P.  2937,  1«(>2);  but  the  principal  impetai 
to  this  industry  was  given  by  the  inventions  of  Livesey  and 
Kidd,  latterly  associated  witli  H.  Vale,  of  Hamburg  (G.  P.  2075, 

•  Exct'ptionftlly  ooal-tftr  U  found  containiug  honlly  any  nophtbalene.  SuA 
bfts  been  tlie  ca<ie  with  tln«  .Maiicbe-Hter  Corporiition  Gas-works  lar  in  ]}=(73  nod 
1874,  nccordiu}^  to  Wfttsoii  Smith.  Ho  found  nuphthiilene  in  cmint-l-coiU  tnr. 
ftlonpr  with  pamffio.  On  the  other  ham!,  Crace  Calvert  etiites  the  pfrcentajr^  of 
Newcastle  tftr=5S  per  cent,  naplithihme,  which  i 
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864-1-,  9840,  19012,  32255).  Tlicir  apparatus,  culled  the  "  albo- 
carhon  light"  has  been  attracting  much  attention.  It  is  princi- 
pally adapted  for  small  flames,  and  is  stated  to  save  more  than 
half  the  gas  consumed  for  the  same  illurainating-powcr  in  the  best 
argand  burners ;  so  that  it  is  very  economical,  in  spite  of  the  cost 
of  the  uapluhulcuc.  It  is  a  drawback  that,  if  tlie  apparatus  is 
allonred  to  j^et  too  liot,  there  is  too  \x\nc\\  volatilization  of  naphtha- 
lene and  the  flame  burns  smoky ;  if  it  were  still  further  uegleeted, 
the  naphthalene  would  boil  and  the  apparatus  would  burst. 

%.  107. 


In  experiments  made  by  Mr.  John  Puttinson*,  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas,  along  ivith  4-6.'3  lb.  of  naphthalene,  consumed  in  the  albo- 
carhou  latnp,  yielded  as  n\\w\\  li^lit  as  2700  cubic  feet  of  gas 
burned  iu  fairly  good  flat-flame  burners,  or  1780  cubic  feet  of  gas 
iu  argand  burners  of  good  construction. 

•  TpoDfl.  Xewcaalle  Chem.  Soc.  18S2,  v.  p.  1.15. 
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KUter*  foanri  that  1  cubic  metre  of  Berlin  gaA^ 
53  fp-amft  naphthalene,  yielded  20-cuidle  g«»,  t^  hooiiypncMnwp- 
tion  per  flame  bein^  aboat  100  iitzcs  and  5  grmiBa  aaphAalenc. 
Street-lamfic  consumed  from  110  to  117  titrcB  of  gas  along  with 
5  j^mmA  naphthalene,  and  rielded  16  to  17  catnUes.  On  tte  avetaf^ 
the  allto-carbon  H;^ht  ;rave  an  economy  of  50  per  oeaL  in  gas,  ^^J 
of  30  per  cent,  in  total  cost.  The  beat  effect  was  prodoced 
Hmall  bumeni.  Tlie  specific  grnritr  of  the  gas  was  raised. 
O'HH  to  O'GO  by  tl»e  carbaretting  process. 

Fig.  107  shows  the  moot  n^ual  shape  of  albo-carbonlamp.  The 
cop|>er  ball  a  is  fixed  on  the  socket  c  by  means  of  a  stem,  b,  the 
joint  being  made  merely  by  true  boring-out  of  r  and  taming  b;  a 
is  closed  by  a  screw-cap,  d,  which  serves  for  diargiog  the  naph* 
tlialone.  The  gas  entern  the  ball  through  c, 
A,  and  e,  and  the  burner  i  through/,  y,  h. 

Above  i  is  fixed  the  copper  disk  k,  which 
is  seen  from  above  In  fig.  108.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  by  moving  the  slide  //,  which 
revolves  about  a  pivot  in  the  centre,  the 
disk  k,  cut  out  to  eorrcsjHjnd  with  I  /,  is 
cither  closed  or  opened. 

The  burning  gas  from  f  heats  k,  which  transfers  iU  heat  to 
and   heats   the  naphthalene  contained  therein  a  little    above 
melting-point,  say  to  80°  or  90°.     In  consequence  of  tins  the 
passing  througli   a  is   charged   with  naphthalene  vapour,    which 
greatly  increases  its  illuminating-power.     If  too  much  vapour  is 
carried  along  and  tlie  llunn-  begins  to  smoke,  the  slide  /  /  is  moved 
as  in  fig.  108,  whereby  the  heating  of  a  is  greatly  diminished. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  justly  claimed,  according  to  all 
appearance,  for  the  albo-carbon  light,  the  progress  whicli  it  has 
hitherto  niudCj  altlKfUgh  not  inconsiderable  (at  one  of  the  larg 
English  tur-works  the  nntlior  was  informed  that  in  1886  tli 
made  HH)  tons  of  naphthalene  sticks  per  annum  for  this  object), 
is  yet  far  from  being  so  universal  as  might  be  expected;  and  it 
has  even  Ix'cn  aholisLcd  again  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been 
introtlueed.  This  seems  to  be  mostly  owing  to  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  lighting  of  the  gas.  At  the  commencement,  before  the. 
nuplithttlcuc  has  become  heated,  the  light  is  inconveniently  small, 
and  some  patience  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  appa- 
•  fichultz,  'Steiakohlenthear,'  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  109. 
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ratus  is  allowed  to  j^ct  too  hot  for  oue  ruomeiit,  the.  \rholr  room  is 
for  a  long  time  fillcfi  -with  the  extremely  pungent  smell  of  naph- 
thalene vapoar.  Of  course  this  can  be  prevented  by  cai-eful 
attention,  bvit  such  ia  only  too  often  wantinj^  in  the  case  of  the 
domestics  to  whom  the  light  must  be  trusted. 

The  principle  of  carburcttiiif^  gas  by  means  of  naphthalene  is 
evidently  most  exeelleut  for  enrichinj^  very  poor  fi^as,  such  as  is 
obtained  by  abstracting  the  benzol  from  gas  by  one  of  the  processes 
mentioned  on  p.  31  et  seq.  Davis*  mentions  that  such  gas,  from 
which  4  gallons  of  benzol  had  been  extracted  per  10,000  cubic 
feet,  and  which  only  possessed  U-caiidles  power,  was  easily  bronglit 
up  to  20  candles  by  employing  the  albo-carbon  light;  whilst  the 
consumption  of  gas  for  lighting  a  room  10  feet  scjuarc  was  br(mght 
down  from  23  to  about  3J  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  process 
would  also  be  adapted  fur  making  good  illuminatiug-gas  from  the 
residual  coke-oven  gases  (p.  58). 

Phillips s  Carbo-Ojcygeu  Gas'\  means  the  combustion  of  naph- 
thalene, dissolved  in  petroleum,  in  a  current  of  oxygen.  A  lanip 
suitable  for  this  purpose  has  been  described  by  Carl  J;  but  this 
process  aecms  to  be  too  troublesome  and  expensive. 

J.  W.  Sutton  (B.  P.  4ri7,  1883)  has  constructed  a  somewhat 
similar  apparatus  ;  so  also  has  W.  G.  Little  (IJ.  P.  17108,  1885). 

Sudhcira  and  Koppcn  (G.  P.  6051  and  7784)  employ  naphthalene 
in  the  manufacture  of  non-phosphorus  mafchea. 

"  PantopoUite*'  is  dynamite  eontaining  a  few  per  cent,  of  naph- 
thalene. It  was  supposed  to  suppress  the  formation  of  nitrous 
fumes  during  the  explosions  ;  but  practical  trials  have  shown  that 
the  smell  remaining  after  the  explosion  was  far  worse  than  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  guhr-ilynumite§. 

S.  Stein  (O.  P.  i!.'liUr)  makes  poroun  stoneware  by  incorporating 
with  the  clay  naphthalene  suspended  in  water  or  suitably  dissulved, 
drying,  volatilizing  the  naphthalene  and  recovering  it  at  tlic  same 
time,  whereupon  the  clay  is  burned  in  the  usual  mnnncr.  The 
burned  articles  show  au  even  porosity  ;  and  as  th<^  naphthalene 
docs  not  leave  any  ash,  the  porea  are  not  partly  filled  up  with  a 
fnsiblc  mass,  less  capable  of  resisting  changes  of  tem[>erature. 

M.  E.  Continjl  makes  a  specially  "  deieryent  "  soap  by  melting 

•  Journ.  Soc.  Cbem.  Ind.  18dC,  p.  5. 

t  Wagnnr's  JHbri-.b.  1670,  p.  728,  J  Ibid.  18r2,  p.  a'56. 

fld,  WtQ.  p.  405.  II  Joum.  Soc.  Chein.  Ind.  1884,  p. 
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two  parts  of  ordinary  soap  with  three  parts  of  uaphthaleni 
[While  it  ia  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  soap  will  remove 
better  than  the  ordinary  article,  it  is  certain  that  those  using 
it  will  produce  an  intensely  disagreeable  atmosphere  around 
themselves !] 

Naphthalene  is  sometimes  employed  for  keeping  out  vermin  (e.  g. 
moths)  and  in  stuffing  animal-skins  ;  Pelouze*  recommends  it  for 
disinfecting  purposes  generally;  Fiirbringcrf  especially  for  water- 
closets  and  sick  rooms,  in  lieu  of  carbolic  powders.  A  special 
investigation  of  the  antiseptic  powers  of  uaphthaicne  has  been 
made  by  Ernst  Fischer  |.  It  stops  the  development  of  mould  and 
kills  the  fungi  in  a  verj'-  short  time,  as  PeniciHium,  Mucor,  PkycO' 
myces,  Oidium  lactisy  the  fungus  of  yeast,  the  diflorcnt  Schizo- 
mycctes,  &c.  Lower  animals  are  driven  away  or  killed ;  naphthalene 
therefore  serves  against  moths,  Phylloxera,  the  insects  destroying 
collections  of  beetles  and  butterflies,  and  any  other  vermin. 
Against  itch  a  salve,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  naphthalene  and 
vasclluj  does  good  service.  Naphthalene  is  excellent  in  the  dressing 
of  wounds  \  it  serves  equally  well  or  better  than  carbolic  acid  or 
iodoform,  aud  it  is  not  poisonous  like  these.  It  seems  thcretbre 
called  upuu  to  play  an  important  part  in  medicine  and  in  the 
household.  [I  have  found  tiiat  furs  and  woollen  clothing,  pre- 
served against  moths  during  the  summer  mouths  by  means  of 
naphthalene  paper,  pertinaciously  retain  the  penetrating  smell  of 
naphthalene,  aud  require  long  airing  before  they  are  fit  to 
be  woru.] 

•  Bull  Soc.  Chim.  1866,  p.  351 ;  1«0«,  p.  268. 
t  BcrliJior  klinische  Wochtnschrift,  IS^i^  No.  10. 
}  SchulU,  'yteinkohlontheer,'  2ud  ed.  i.  p.  100. 
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LIGHT  OIL  AND  CRUDE  NAPHTHA. 


Wk  understand  by  *'  light  oil "  that  fraction  of  the  first  distilla- 
tion of  coal-tar  wliicli  is  midway  between  the  first  runnings  and 
the  carbolic  oil.  Some  distillers  term  it  "first  light  oils"  or 
''  crude  naphtha/'  At  some  works,  csi>ccially  on  the  Continent,  no 
such  fraction  is  made,  but  every  thing  coming  before  the  "  middle 
oil/'  i.e.  up  to  170"^,  is  collected  in  one  receiver.  The  whole  of 
this  must  then  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  will  now  be 
describetl  for  the  "  light  oil'"  as  defined  al)ove. 

This  oil  contains  a  little  benzene,  more  toluene,  and  much  more 
of  the  higher  honioloj^ues,  together  with  phenolsj  naphthalene, 
and  the  unknown  liquid  oils  occurring  in  heavy  oil. 

Light  oil  in  this  sense,  if  collected  up  to  the  point  ut  which  the 
distillate  sinks  in  water,  has  the  following  properties.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  abont  0'975  ;  it  begins  to  boil  at  U5^  (the  bulb  of  tJie 
thermometer  dipping  in  the  liquid)  ;  but  only  a  little  passes  over 
before  120*^  is  reached,  from  wliich  point  up  to  171''  about  30  per 
cent,  distils.  All  that  distils  above  this  belongs  to  carbolic  oil. 
But  in  orderto  form  a  correct  judgnic?it  of  the  quality  of  liglitoil, 
the  distillate  np  to  171^  must  be  rectified.  Thus  a  sample  of  not 
very  suiM-rior  light  oil  yieliled  iu  the  fir.st  distillation  : — 


Boiling-point. 
96° 


110°. 
1 


120^. 
3 


130°, 
4i 


0 


1<J0°. 
10 


171* 

20i  per  cent. 


And  on  rectifying  the  26^  per  cent. 


Boiling-point. 
90^ 


1 


100^ 
2 


110^ 
6 


120^. 
0 


130P. 
13 


las^. 

IG  percent. 
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Tht  I^;iit  oQ  of  trade  is  of  ctmnc  the  move-  valuable  the  larger 
the  ptopartaoa  ctf  cmOj  fobtOe  matten  h  oaatainsr  supposing  it 
to  be  imadiiltnmled  eorf-tar  oiL  Home-made  light  oil  ougbt  to 
gife  a  good  yieU  vp  to  171°,  but  little  below  120^ :  the  fonuer 
prorea  that  the  reeesTer  had  not  been  changed  too  late  for  carliolic 
or  beaTT  oil ;  tbe  latter,  that  no  first  nmnings  hare  catered  iato 
the  light  oil. 

A  good  deal  of  light  oil  itca^plsyrtfatfiicAfintlioat  purification — 
e.  g*  for  illumination  in  excaTatJons  (vbere  the  smoke  is  of  do 
consequence),  for  thinning  down  heavj  oil  or  liquefying  pitch  to 
make  "  refined  tar "  and  espeetallr  for  preparing  varnishes  for 
wood  and  iron  (p.  277  etweq.),  Thenius*  makes  from  it  "vamisb- 
oil "  hj  tre&tiug  it  sereral  times  with  potassium  bichromate,  man- 
ganese,  and  sulphuric  acid,  theu  with  water,  at  ]a<<t  with  canstic- 
•oda  liquor,  and  subsequently  distilling.  Thus  a  limpid  oil  of  sp. 
gr.  O'BSO  is  obtained,  which  does  not  turn  yellow  io  the  air  and  is 
an  excellent  solrent  for  resins  like  sandarac,  mastic,  or  copal ;  so 
that  superior  varnishes  for  photographers  and  printer*,  cart-grease, 
lubricating-oil,  &c.,  can  be  prepared  with  it,  for  which  special  pr^ 
•criptioiis  are  given. 

Most  of  the  light  oil  is  reclified,  at  first  by  direct  fire  ;  only  at 
•niallcr  works  is  Htenm  used  for  this  product.  Along  with  this  oil, 
eitlicr  mixed  with  it  or  exactly  iu  the  same  way,  is  worked  up  the 
oil  obtained  nu  treating  the  carbolic  oil  with  caustic-soda  solution, 
afttr  removing  the  latter  (p.  374). 

The  oljject  of  this  first  rectification  cannot  be  exactly  the  prf- 
paration  of  commercial  products  ;  for  this  the  composition  of 
light  nil  is  still  too  complicated.  For  similar  reasons  it  was 
formerly  lx;lieved  that  it  did  not  pay  to  wash  it  eliemically,  except 
when  it  had  been  pnrposely  collected  up  to  the  point  at  which 
it  coiitiiins  niueli  c:irholie  acid  ;  and  frequently  even  then  its  lost 
piirtlou-H  oitJy  were  treated  with  alkuli.  Hence  the  usual  object 
of  rectifying  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  the  most  volatile 
oiU  (whieli  hcloiig  to  the  siinic  class  a*  the  "  first  runnings  "  and 
are  trrutitil  ulong  with  these),  uud,  on  the  other  hand,  to  separate 
the  heaviest  oils  which  promise  no  further  yield  of  benzol  and  go 
better  to  creosote  or  earbulic  oil.  Between  these  two  a  fraction 
nec4'n«iinly  remains  which  exhihits  some  of  the  chanicteristics  of 
cither.  Tliift  is  always  put  back  into  the  still  and  distilled  with 
*  VvrwurtUung  deo  Sloinkuhleutbcer?,  p.  02.  J 
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light  oil :  so  that  the  latter  is  ultimatdy  completely  split  up  into 
the  two  produots  TntMitioncd  above,  although  jii  each  single  ope- 
ration three  products  are  obtainedj  which  we  call  light-oil  naphtha^ 
secondary  light  oil,  and  residnc.  This  leads  almost  unirersnily  to 
making  two  fractions  iu  the  distillation  of  light  oil,  and  running 
the  third  product,  as  residue^  directly  out  of  the  still.  The  question 
can  only  be,  where  to  set  the  Htnitn.  Evidently,  if  the  residue  is 
to  go  to  creosote  oil  the  distillation  must  he  continued  till  no 
appreciable  quantity  of  light  oil  remains  behind;  and  this  indi- 
cates the  limit  between  the  second  arid  third  fractious.  Where 
the  residue  goes  to  carbolic  oil,  not  even  the  above  is  of  conse- 
quence, since  the  alkaline  treatment  in  any  case  separates  the 
hydrocarbons  contained  in  it.  In  the  former  ease  the  usual  test 
is,  to  work  till  the  distillate  begius  to  sink  in  water;  in  the  hitter 
case  the  thermometer  is  usually  consulted  (see  below). 

It  may  be  more  uncertain  where  to  set  the  limit  between  the 
first  and  second  Fractions.  Evidently  this  does  not  matter  very 
inueli^  since  the  second  fraction  is  always  redistilled.  Some 
English  tar- distillers  go  by  the  hydrometer,  and  change  the  receiver 
■when  the  diblillate  shows  10  degrees  *' under  proof"  (i.  e.  sp.  gr. 
0'932),  at  which  point  about  one  fourth  [lart  i>f  tlic  light  oil  has 
distilled.  Tlic  second  fraction  is  collected  till  it  begins  to  sink  in 
water,  which  correHponds  to  another  25  per  cent,,  sometimes  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  light  oil. 

The  first  fraction  ('*  light-oil  naphtha  "  or  *'  twice-run  naplitha  ") 
from  light  oil  obtained  in  the  first  distillation  of  tar  shows,  for 
example : — 
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44 

63^ 

78 

3a. 

m 

4 

4. 

101 

... 

4 

1» 

38 

fl'2 

(18 

70 

00 

5. 

107 

... 

1 

5 

17 

\!9 

47 

4U 

79 

1  fl  is  the  result  of  rectifying  the  first  50  per  cent,  of  1  ;  3  a, 
that  of  rectifj'ing.  the  first  50  per  cent,  of  3.    Aecortling  to  this. 
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there  arc  ^eat   divergencies  in  tlic  intermediate  producta;  butj 
finally,  in  all  cases,  nearly  80  per  cent,  has  come  over  at  171°. 
ThcdistLllationa  la  and  3a  show  that  from  light  oil  toluene,  xylen< 
&c.  can  be  obtained,  but  no  considerable  quantity  of  benzene. 

The  oils  taken  off  from  sodium  plienate  naturally  shoM-  ratht 
higher  boiling-pointSj  as  proved  by  the  following  example,  whui 
1  means  the  distillation  of  the  oil  itself,  It  the  rectifieation  of  the 
first  41  per  cent. 


Boiling- 
pQiuU 

Per  cent,  distilling  at 

03=' 

loo^ 

6 

130°. 

130^. 

138".     14»*=. 

I60*». 

ni^*. 

72 

1. 

2. 

118° 

... 

... 

15 

^ 

26 

2t 
324 

41 

68 

Davis*  quotes  the  following  tests  of''  twice-run  naphtha  ":- 


Spec. 

Per  oenU  diftiUing  ftt 

100*. 

110». 

laiF.  l40^ 

170°. 

90U». 

a. 

b, 

d. 

0-878 
0-883 
0-DOl 
0»t)4 

0 
3 
2 

0 

17 

23 

20 

9 

41 
46 
40 
20 

72 
71 
63 
67 

68 
80 
81 

99 

00 
95 

Stohmann-Kcrl's  'Chemie'  (vi.  p.  1175)  quotes  the  following 
statements  from  Sciutli-Gcrmau  (1)  and  North-German  (2,  3) 
works ; — 


Per  cent.  dutilUng  «t 

100^. 

130°. 

140**. 

180°. 

200°. 

I. 

2 
3. 

203 

2:rO 

22-5 
27-12 

38-9 
44-0 
600 

67-2 

«  Juurn.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  188t5,  p.  040. 
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No  doubt  the  "  light  oil "  in  tliis  case  comprised  both  fipBt 

runnings  and  our  light  oil  together. 

Already  from  those  laboratory  tests  it  is  evident  that  the  ditstil- 
latiou  of  Jight  oil  is  best  guided  by  the  thermometer.  The  first 
fraction  might  be  made  up  to  170"  and  worked  ah>ng  with  the  first 
runnings  from  tlie  tar ;  the  second  fraction  is  made  at  205°  or  210*^, 
the  product  reworked,  and  the  residue  run  to  carbolic  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  Wurtz  ■*•■  the  fraction  of  coal-tar  distilling  between  160° 
and  200°  (roughly  corresponding  to  our  light  oil)  is  worked  up 
thus : — 

First  Rectification^ 

a.  Fraction  up  to  120°,  goes  to  the  corrcaponding  fraction  of  the 
principal  distillate,  received  up  to  150°. 

b.  Fraction  between  120"^  and  IIXP,  Ib  washed  with  acid  and 
alkali,  then  rectified. 

c.  Itesidue  (above  190°),  goes  to  creosote  oil. 

Second  Rectification  (of  the  fraction  b). 

a.  Product  up  to  120°,  contains  bcuzene  and  toluene,  goes  to  the 
corresponding  products  from  the  first  runnings. 

b.  Product  from  120°  to  127°,  yields  solvent  naphtha  No.  I. 

c.  „         „      12r*toll^f,  "    „       „  „  „     11. 

d.  „        „     1^°  to  150°,       „        „  „  „     III. 

e.  Residue,  goes  to  creosote  oil. 


The  product  distilling  from  light  oil  at  170^-210°,  and  above 
calletl  "  secondary  light  oil/'  is  sometimes  employed  for  washing 
anthracene  (p.  305)  ;  or  it  is  chemically  washed  and  rectified,  so 
as  to  yield  solvent  naphtha. 

The  rectification  of  light  oil  takes  place  in  wrought-iron  stills, 
usually  constructed  and  set  exactly  like  tar-stills.  The  bottonm 
are,  however,  never  made  so  much  eurved-in  as  shown  on  p.  215, 
because  much  less  is  left  in  the  still  when  distilling  light  oil  than 
when  distilling  tar.  Only  at  the  largcbt  works  are  they  made  as 
large  as  the  tar-stills ;  at  others  a  small  size  suffices,  as  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tar  passes  through  them.  E,  ff.  a  atill 
5  feet  wide  and  G  feet  high  suffices  for  four  tar-stills  of  twice 
the  height  and  width.     It  is  preferable  not  to  go  below  the  size 


*  Dtctionnairc  do  Chimie,  i.  p.  1633. 
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just  mentioned^  even  at  smaller  works,  but  rather  to  work  the  still 
less  frequently,  or  employ  it  at  the  same  time  for  the  first  recti- 
fication of  the  crude  benzol.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  such  a 
still,  holding  about  750  gallons,  can  be  easily  worked  ofl*  in  a 
working-day,  say  7  to  9  hours,  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  to 
cool  down  the  residue  before  running  it  out.  The  still-top  is 
covered  with  brickwork  or  some  non-oonducting  material.  The 
still-head  is  made  of  cast-iron,  an<l  is  connected  Mith  a  2-iuch 
lead  worm,  ending  in  a  1^-iuch  lead  worm,  of  which  the  lower 
part  may  be  only  1  inch  wide.  A  condensiug-tub  4  feet  wide  and 
6  feet  high  sufflees  for  such  a  still.  It  should  be  separated  by  & 
wall  from  the  still,  as  well  as  the  two  receivers  for  naphtha  and 
secondary  light  oil  ;  the  discharge-cock  l)est  passes  through  the 
wall  as  well,  so  that  all  these  parts  are  away  from  the  fire  and  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.     Fig.  109  shows  this  arrangement. 


I 


Fig.  100. 


The  discharge-pipe  for  the  residue  can  be  provided  with  a  screw- 
thread,  in  order  to  connect  it  directly  by  means  nf  a  pii>c  with 
the  tank  for  carbolic  or  creosote  oil.  This  is  suitable,  because  the 
residue  is  very  hot,  even  after  standing  overnight,  and  gives  out 
very  acrid  and  disagreeable  vapours. 
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Of  course  the  usual  mountings  must  Lc  provided,  as  man-hole, 
feed-pipe,  air-vcut,  thermometer;  a  simple  aaffty-vulve  (p.  Ill*)  ia 
also  advisable. 

Whcu  tvorkinr;  a  lifjht-oil  still,  a  brisk  fire  is  made  at  first ;  but 
this  is  moderated  as  soon  as  the  distillation  bc^'ins,  and  can  be 
raised  again  later  on.  Here,  too,  some  water  comes  at  first,  but 
eeases  again  after  a  short  time.  As  long  as  naphtha  comes  over, 
say  up  to  150°  or  170",  cold  water  must  be  run  through  the  con- 
dcosiiig-tub  J  but  after  this  the  water  In  the  latter  and  the 
distillate  must  be  allowed  to  get  warm,  because  very  much  na])h- 
thalenc  comes  along,  and  might  clioke  up  the  worm  if  it  solidified. 
We  have  seen  (p.  414-)  that  it  ia  still  more  necessary  to  prevent 
this  when  distilling  the  oil  taken  away  from  sodium  plicnate. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange  the  end  of  the  worm  so 
that  the  distillate  can  I'uu  out  completely;  otherwise,  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  a  plug  of  uaphtbalene  will  be  formed  there,  which 
might  be  overlooked  in  starting  a  new  operation,  and  might  lead 
to  awkward  consequences,  especially  in  the  absence  of  a  safety-valve. 
It  even  happens,  if  the  still  is  cooled  down  too  much  before  dis- 
charging, that  the  residue  solidifies  entirely  and  cannot  be  nm  out 
■without  warming  the  still  again. 

Some  matuifaeturers  prefer  beating  the  light-oil  still  by  indirect 
steam  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  ofier  any  advantage.  It  is  useful, 
however,  already  at  this  stage  to  substitute  for  an  ordinary  still- 
head  a  dephlegmatiiig  uolumn,  so  as  to  ett'ect  a  better  separation  of 
the  product,  us  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter.  This  ia  especially 
advisable  wheu  first  runnings  and  light  oil  are  rectified  together. 

^^P  First  Bunxinos. 

[  This  term  is  applied  to  the  first  and  lightest  distillate  from  thetar- 
atill,  as  described  on  p.  227 ;  and  we  shall  now  show  how  it  is  worked 
up.  This  fracti(jn  is  sometimes  culled  lirat  light  oils,  or  once-run 
naphtha,  or  crude  najihtha,  &c.  Where  no  such  Fraction  is  made, 
but  the  light  oil  is  collected  all  together,  it  is  uearlyalways  rcilistilled 
over  a  dii-ect  fire;  and  the  "twice-run  naphtha"  or  "light-oil 
naphtha'^  thus  obtained  is  treated  essentially  as  we  shall  describe 
for  our  first  runnings. 

This  product  contains  of  course  the  most  volatile  constituents  of 
coal-tar,  as  enumerated  iu  the  second  chapter;  but  along   with 
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them,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  fractional  distillation,  t 
are  considerable  quantities  of  less  volatile  bodies.  Hence  we 
in  it  not  merely  benzene  and  its  homologues,  but  sensible  q 
titles  of  tliiophcns,  of  phenols,  naphthalene,  aniline  and  other 
bases,  cmpyreumatic  resins,  &c.  Some  of  the  most  volatile  bodies 
are  impurities  to  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible,  as  methane 
homologucs,  thiophens,  olefins,  carbon  bisulphide,  roercaptans, 
nitrilcs.  The  "  eupion  "  sometimes  nu'utioned,  and  Mansfield's 
alliol,  will  have  to  be  sought  among  the  latter  class  of  bodies. 

Since  a  distinction  or  separation  of  all  these  bodies  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  least  of  all  for  technical  purposes,  it  is  usual  to  estimate 
the  quality  of  first  ruuuiugs  by  fractional  distillation  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  described  above  (p.  423)  for  light  oil,  rectifying  again 
the  more  volatile  portion.     The  following  table  shows  some  of  the 


results  th 

us  obtained,  in  percentages  by 

volume : — 

1 

No. 

Boiling- 
point. 

BS**. 

03°. 

100**. 

110°. 

120°. 

130° 

138°. 

140". 

160°. 

171*.  Isp-p. 

1. 

1. 

70O 

1 

3* 

H 

12* 

22J 

31 

37 

45 

52 

A3     om 

2. 

at 

1 

15 

30 

43 

51 

57 

63 

m 

77 

3. 

9a 

2 

... 

ar 

43 

64 

U3 

73 

83 

0^1 

:u. 

... 

3 

15 

.. 

J 

4. 

in' 

3 

10 

2(1 

38 

49 

&d 

63 

71 

78 

OSttJ 

5. 

8d 

... 

\ 

5 

34 

45 

63 

61 

08 

73 

78* 

&9iin 

fw. 

... 

... 

9 

274 

40 

474 

1 

In  all  these  testa  the  thermometer-bulb  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
distillation  was  just  immersed  in  the  liquid;  the  *' boiling- [)oint*' 
hence  is  much  higher  than  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapours 
actually  passed  over ;  and  even  the  later  temperatures  are  do 
doubt  too  high.  3a  is  the  result  of  rectifying  the  first  4^5  percent 
of  3;  ijrt,  tliat  of  the  first  01  per  cent,  of  5. 

The  tabic  shows  that  the  composition  of  first  runnings  varies 
very  much,  especially  at  the  lower  temperatures,  without  being 
indicated  by  the  specific  gravity.  In  fact  the  latter  is  quite  worth- 
less for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  value  of  crude  naphtha. 
A  single  distillation  of  the  latter  does  not  suffice  j  and  in  any 
case  that  which  has  passed  over  up  to  130°  should  he  rectified. 
Even  then  the  results  differ  very  much  if,  as  is  ustial  in  England, 
the  tljcrmometer  bulb  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  acconling  to  the 
size  of  the  retort,  the  qunntity  of  the  liquid,  itc.  The  ouly  reliable 
plan  is,  ta  place  the  mercury-bulb  at  the  height  of  the  vapour- 
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delivery  tube;  find  it  is  even  preferable  to  work  with  a  proper 
fractionatiug-fiask  connected  with  a  Liebig's  cooler  (fig.  110)  ; 
best  of  nil  with  a  dcphlcgmatiiig  hcad^  such  as  Linnemanii*a  three- 
bulb  apparatus  (comp.  next  chapter).  It  has  been  found  the 
most  suitable  plan  to  place  the  mercury  vessel  exactly  as  figured 
here,  that  is,  its  top  being  at  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  side- 
tube. 


Fig.  no. 


More  accurate  methods  for  testing  the  value  of  crude  naphtha 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XI. 

Good  first  runnings  in  the  first  distillation  ought  ta  yield  at 
least  10  per  cent,  by  volume  up  to  \iKf  ;  in  rectifying  the  product 
distilled  up  to  130'-',  at  least  25  per  cent,  ought  to  come  over  up  to 
lOfP.     Up  to  171°,  on  an  average  78  per  cent,  conies  over. 

Watson  Smith  found  the  following  results  of  first  runninga  from 
Wigan  cannel-coal  tar  {p.  263)  : — 


Ifclnw 

130'^. 

iao-140''. 

HO  iriO°. 

L-iO-IflO". 

100-170''. 

170-180° 

180-U»0°. 

Per  cent. 

15 

JO 

10 

6 

9 

7 

u 
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IIoheDhauseii  *  quotes  the  following  t^ats  : — 
A.  English  Naphtha* 


0«itignd«. 

Wigu. 

Vorkdiire. 

Seotluid. 

ptf  cent. 

yeft  eettt 

per  cnit. 

lOh" 

••• 

4 

no 

4 

le 

17 

I*JI} 

Iti 

M 

.'W 

KW 

:i3 

47 

49 

14U 

45 

... 

58 

100 

55 

... 

69 

B.  French  Naphihun 


CcDtigmde. 

DMntin. 

BUfrty. 
per  cent 

Oomp.  Pjir  Hp  CH*. 
per  cent. 

imp 

r» 

14 

10 

Kti 

24 

37 

2a 

V.i) 

^m 

49 

55 

IM 

m 

5» 

75 

l.Vl 

(VI 

6D 

on 

]r.() 

r.7 

77 

W 

170 

7fi 

85 

Davis  (see  below)  qaotes  as  the  average  of  manj  examples  from 
differeut  parts  of  Eiiglaud  :— 


Sp. 


100°. 

2 


110°. 
14 


130O. 

a3 


140'. 
57 


170*5. 
80 


200®. 
02 


Washing  with  Chemicals, 

The  first  runnings,  as  well  as  the  light-oil  naphtha,  which  is 
chemipally  quite  analogous  to  it  (comp.  p.  425),  is  nearly  always 
"  chemically  washed"  before  any  rectification,  i.e.  treated  with 
Btrong  sul|!huric  acid  and  alkali,  less  frequently  with  oxidising 
agents.  Tlie  fnnctiona  of  snlfJntric  acid  are:- — combining  with 
the  bases;  dissolving  part  of  the  thiophen  and  its  homologues; 
destroying  empyrcumatic  resins ;  dissolving  olefins ;  generally, 
removing  any  bodies  upon  which  it  acts.  Also  naphthalene  and 
phenols  are  converted  into  sulphouic  acids  remaining  dissolved  in 
the  acid.  Its  action  upon  the  valuable  bodies,  viz.  benzene  and 
its  homologues,  is  very  insigQificant  in  the  cold  if  the  quantity  of 

•  Joimi.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind,  1884,  p.  73. 
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acid  is  moderate  j  but  since  its  action  in  this  respect  is  not=0,  it 
ought  not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  necessity,  and  no  excess  over 
and  above  the  tjuantity  required  for  purification  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. Employed  in  cxccsSj  sulphuric  acid  forms  "suipho-oila," 
I.  e,  partly  sulphouic  aoids^  partly  sulphones,  e.  g»  {C^nftjjSO;, 
which  to  some  extent  remain  dissolved  in  the  hydrocarbons  and 
are  afterwards  very  troublesome,  especially  in  burning.  I  have 
experimentally  proved  *  that,  under  equal  circumstances,  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  dissolving  the  beuzcuoid  hydrocarbons 
is  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  higher  horaologues  than  with 
beuKene  itself.  When  treated  fur  five  mitnitea  with  5  per  cent,  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  benzene  loses  O'l  per  cent,  (when  quite  free 
from  thioplicu,  even  less),  but  xylene  0*25  percent.  The  quantity 
of  hydrocarbons  dissolved  increases  with  the  quantity  of  acid  era- 
ployed  and  with  the  temperature.  After  being  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  betizene  assumes  a  yellowish,  toluene  a  greenish,  xylene 
a  pink  colour;  but  all  of  these  vanish  after  washing  with  water. 

Only  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  of  trade,  the  so-called  rectified 
oil  of  vitriolj  of  specific  gravity  1*84,  can  be  employed  ;  weaker  acid 
dissolves  the  bases,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  other  bodies. 

K.  E.  Sehulze  (communication  to  tlie  author)  has  found  in  tar- 
acid,  apart  from  the  above-mentioned  substances,  acetone,  methyl- 
ethyl-kctonc,  methyl  cyanide,  and  a  crystalline  high-boiling  sub- 
stance, probably  phorone. 

Tlie  ap[ilication  o^  a  J  kali  (]iraetically  always  caustic  soda)  in  the 
case  of  first  runnings,  altliough  indispensable,  is  less  important 
than  in  the  purification  of  petroleum,  paraOin  oil,  or  the  heaA'ier 
coal-tar  oils,  because  the  former  contain  a  much  smaller  quantity 
of  phenols,  the  removal  of  which  is  the  priiieiiKil  object  of  this 
treatment.  Hence  some  commence  the  washing  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  end  with  weak  caustic-soda  liquor.  The  lutter  cannot  be 
disperised  with  entirely,  as  it  must  reiuuve  the  remaining  phenol 
and  every  remnant  of  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphonic  acids. 

During  the  last  few  years  it  lias  become  very  usual,  and  seems 
more  remunerative,  to  commence  with  the  alkaline  treatment. 
This  allows  of  recovering  the  phenols,  and  is  evidently  quite  indis- 
pensable when  first  runnings  and  light  oil  have  not  been  separated 
in  distilling,  but  are  waslied  together  before  rectifying.  It  must 
be,  moreover,  borne  in  rnind  that  the  phenol  contained  iu  first  run- 
•  Cheui.  Zeit.  1883,  pp.  6  iind  57. 

2f 
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n.nKs,8  mostly  real  carbolic  acid,  ami  all  the  more  valuable  for 
th.B  reason      Ou  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  «,sertod  that  pheuol 
made  from  first  nnm.nR,  alone  ha,  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and 
very  probably  th»  „  really  the  oa.,e  ;  but  tbi.  objection  i,  avoided 
,f  the  alkali,  previously  used  for  washing  first  runniu-,    is  mix^m 
with  fi-ash  caust.c-soda  solution  and  is  subsequently  emuloved^ 
washing  light  oil  or  carbolic  oil,  as  described   p.  sri       On  tl 
whole  it  seems  advisable  to  proceed  in  this  wav  •  tbsif  ;.'  f    u     "^ 
witli  alkali  of,  say,  ep.  gr.  Ma,  follow  with  sulphuric  acid  of  sn 
gr.  l-8t  (of  which  now  dcridedly  less  will  be  used  than  when  com-' 
mencuig  vnth  il),  and  finisL  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  mixing-apparatus  for  the  che^nical  treatment  of  crude  naphtha 
must  of  course  be  proof  ajrninst  tlie  action  of  acids  and  alkalie*. 
Usually  it  is  made  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  the  sheets  of  lead  beiue 
horned  together  by  the  hydrogen -blowpi^Kj.  But  at  some  plai« 
cast-iron  vessels  are  preferred,  which  do  not  so  frequently  need 
repair  as  lead  ones.  Cast  iron  is  hut  little  acted  upon  hv  the 
strong  vitriol,  and  is  even  le«8  so  when  the  latter  is  char^cedwith 
tarry  matters.  Hence  cast-iron  machinery  can  be  employed  for 
agitation  (mixing);  and  the  discharge-eocks  may  even  he  made  of 
brass  or  gun-metal,  which  would  be  imi^ssible  in  the  case  of  pure 
acid. 

The  mixers  must  be  well  covered  over,  to  prevent  the  ben 
from  volatilizing  during  the  operation.  In  the  ease  of  hand  work 
this  cannot  be  (*arried  out  so  completely  as  with  mechanical  stir- 
ring, where  the  shaft  passes  through  a  stuthug-box  and  special 
pipes  are  provided  for  the  runniug-in  of  naphtha,  acid,  water  and 
alkali. 

Tlic  discharge-cocks  must  be  always  so  arranged  that  the  dirty 
acid,  as  well  as  the  water,  can  be  run  out  to  the  last  drop.  For 
tliis  purpose  the  bottom  is  made  to  slope  to  one  side,  and  the 
cock  is  fixed  in  the  lowest  piirt  in  sul'Ii  a  way  that  no  portion  of  it 
projects  upwards;  so  that  any  mixture  of  the  liquids  in  runniDg 
out  can  he  entirely  avoided  with  some  httle  eare. 

At  small  works  the  mixing  of  the  naphtha  with  the  chemicals 
or  the  water  can  be  done  siithcieutly  by  hand,  especially  as  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tar  is  subjected  to  it.  This  is  done  with 
wooden  rakes,  the  head  of  which  is  iibout  15  x  6  inches  and  is  per- 
forated with  six  or  eight  one-inch  holes;  with  these  the  attendant 
constantly  fetches  the  acid  &c.  up  from  the  bottom,  which  mixes 
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it  much  Letter  than  mere  stirring.  This  slioulcl  be  continued  for 
an  Lour,  or  for  lialf  an  hour  at  least.  In  this  case  the  mixer  may 
be  circular  or  square,  vhil^t  for  nieehaiiieal  mixing  it  should  be 
circular.  It  should  be  only  three  quarters  filled  with  the  naphtha 
to  be  washed. 

Evidently  mixing  by  hand  is  very  inferior  to  mechanical  mixing, 
which  isj  indcedj  preferred  at  all  larger  works.  Sometimes  it  is 
done  by  a  finely  divided  current  of  air  (as  described,  p.  372,  for 
carbolic  oil) ;  but  most  manufacturers  prefer  agitating  by  ma- 
chinery, beeause  the  current  of  air  nii*;ht  carry  away  some  benzene. 
This  cannot  amount  to  very  mucli,  as  the  mixing  need  not  last  above 


Fip.  HI. 


10  or  15  minutes.  TVc  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  most  usual 
mixing-machines.  We  have  already  (p.  372)  spoken  of  Iliibner's 
machine,  constructed  like  a  churn,  in  which  the  mixing  is  effected 
by  a  perforated  piston  moving  up  and  down^  similar  in  principle 
to  tbe  mixing  by  hand  with  perforated  rnkes  just  deserihod.  A 
similar  principle  was  employed  in  Jung  and  Must*s  apparatus*, 
but  with  the  diflercncc  that  the  motion  was  not  communicated  by 

•  Described  by  Fubat,  PingltT's  Journal,  clxvi.  p,  21. 
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gcarinof,  but  by  a  ateani-cylinder  placed  directly  on  the  mixer)  xne 
piston  being  attached  to  the  same  rod  as  the  mixing-disk.    Kolle's 
mixing-machine'*^  consists  of  a  sloping  cast-iron  cylinder,  vhoi^f 
centre  of  gravity  is  situatc^d  in  the  agitating-shaft,  provided   wit!^ 
scoops  for  catching  the  acid  and  alkali,  which,  owing  to  their  higher 
specific  gravity,  move  at  the  periphery.     This  machine,  as  well  v^M 
that  constructed  by  Vogtt,  seems  less  adapted  for  our  purpo!^^ 
than  either  Hiibner's  or  Jaeobi'8+.     In  the  latter  (fig.  Ill)  the 
east-iroii  cylinder,  a  a^  is  surrounded  by  a  wrought-iron  stean^^ 
jacket,  b  b  (which  can  be  dispensed  Avith  for  naphtha,  but  is  indiff^^ 
pcnsal)lc  for  carbolic  acid^  naplitlialcne,  &e.),  and  has  a  conically 
shaped  bottom.    In  this  tapering  part  revolve  the  blades  of  a  hori- 
zontal shaft,  c,  which  is  moved  by  a  lateral  vertical  shaft,  d, 
that  the  contents  of  the  mixer  are  quite 
accessible.      In   the  arrangement  shown 
in  the  diagram  no  stuffing-boxes  arc  em- 
ployed, because  the  packing  could  not  be 
made  to  stand  the   action  of  acids,  and 
the  latter  soon  corroded  the  journals  30 
that   no   tight   joint   could    be    effected. 
Lining  with  lead  or  asbestos  packing  ilid 
not   prevejit    this   in   the  case  described 
by  Jacob],  but  1  have  seen  several  cases 
where  it  has  been  successful.     The  steam 
for  heating  enters  at/;  and  the  condensa- 
tion-water issues  nt  g  ;  h  shows  the  level 
of  the  licpiid ;  i  and  k  serve  for  discharg- 
ing the  oil  and  the  washing-agents.     The 
vessel  a  a  should  be  cast  in  one  piece,  and 
with    tlic   bottom   turned  downwards,  in 
ortlcr  to  avoid  flaws,  which  would  be  very 
injurious  in  presence  of  tiie  acid.     The  shaft  e  revolves  45  or 
times,  the  agitatirig-sliaft  c  i\A-  or  72  times  per  minute.    This  appa- 
ratus, which  holds  3  tons,  can  be  set  in  motion  by  two  men,  without 
any  steam  power,  as  the  mixing  only  lasts  a  fcw'minutc.H  at  a  time. 
A  very  efficient  form  of  mixer  is  shown  in  fig.  112.     AA'ilh 

•  Wiigner'a  Jahresb.  18<S2,  p.  G80. 

t  liingler'B  Journal,  cUvii.  p.  'KW  ;  J«cobi  (ibid,  cljcviii.  p.  204)  dodUree  it 
bo  quit(.»  ii»uk*M. 

X  Diuiflera  Jounud  clxviii.  p.  201. 
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tLe  niixiug-vesscl  there  is  a  smaller  cylinder,  opea  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  spindle^  carrying  an  Arclii- 
mediau  screw.  My  the  revolution  oE  the  latter  the  acid  or  alkaline 
liquor,  which  ia  always  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  up  in  the  inner 
cylinder  and  [Miured  out  over  the  top  thereof  into  the  naphtha 
contained  iu  the  outer  vessel.  As  it  siuks  down,  it  is  caught  up 
again  by  the  screw,  and  thus  a  very  good  mixture  is  etfected. 

The  mixer  should  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  run  both 
the  acids  and  otlicr  litjuids  into  suitable  places.  The  dirty  acid  is 
sometimes  emptied  into  carboys,  but  is  usually  carried  away  to  an 
outside  tank,  by  a  lead  spout. 

The  washing-water  is  not  run  straight  away,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible always  to  prevent  a  little  oil  from  coming  along  with  it. 
This  oil  can  be  saved  by  the  drain  commencing  in  the  mixing-house 
itself  with  a  catch-pool,  in  which  tlie  washings  arc  fiivt  collected. 
The  floor  is  made  to  slope  frotu  all  sides  towards  this  cutch-pool, 
80  that  any  oil  spilt  anywhere  can  be  washed  into  the  pool.  The 
liquid  docs  not  run  into  the  drain  from  the  top  of  the  catch-pool, 
but  through  a  pi[)e  reacrhing  nearly  to  its  bottom,  bent  at  an 
angle  at  the  top  and  passing  through  its  side  into  the  drain. 
Since  thus  the  drainage  takes  place  from  the  bottom  of  the  catch- 
pool,  the  oil  remains  quietly  at  the  top,  and  is  taken  off  from  time 
to  time. 

The  operation  of  mixing  is  performed  in  this  manner : — When 
the  napiitha  has  been  pumped  into  the  mixer,  it  is  first  allowed 
to  rest  quietly  for  some  time;  and  the  never-failing  water,  which 
collects  below,  is  completety  drawn  off  hcfore  adding  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  would  otherwise  be  diluted.  A  careful  workman 
enn,  l)oth  in  this  case  and  in  all  analogous  ones,  run  off  the  water 
without  a  drop  of  oil,  by  cautiously  regulating  the  tap,  observing 
the  colour,  and  touching  the  licjuitl  with  his  finger.  If  any  oil 
should  run  off  tlirough  some  mishap,  it  is  retained  in  the  catch- 
pool. 

The  quantity  of  acid  must  vary  according  to  circumstancesi  but 
not  80  much  as  might  be  imagined.  A  little  over  1  lb.  of  oil  of 
vitriol  per  gallon  of  oil  suffices  both  for  firat  runnings  and  light- 
oil  naphtha  (p.  425).  If  more  is  added,  there  is  more  loss  of  oils; 
if  leas,  the  distillates,  especially  the  burning-naphtha,  are  dis- 
coloured by  standing  and  contain  uaphthaleue.  Freshly  distilled 
oils  take  less  acid  than  old  oaes^  ia  which  more  "  empyreumatic 
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resins"  are  fouiul.  The  ubove  proportiou  is  equal  to  12  parts  oi 
of  vitriol  to  100  parts  naphtha  b)*  weijcht.  It  will  he  easily  undei 
stood  that  the  impurities  are  not  completely  removed  by  addiuj 
only  so  much  acid  as  will  have  but  a  slight  action  upon  benzeni 
toluene,  and  xylene.  Ilencc,  as  the  tar-distiller  as  a  matter 
course  employs  no  more  acid  than  is  absolutely  required,  ordinal 
commercial  benzol  always  contains  such  impurities  as  thiophea^  i1 
homologues,  and  even  pyridine  &c.  Tliese  can  only  be  removed 
by  more  energetic  purification,  as  will  be  described  hereafter.        ^t 

With  a  niixin;^-machine,  10  or  15  minutes  suffice  for  thorough!]?^ 
working  up  acid  mid  oil.  After  this  at  least  an  hour  must  elapse 
to  allow  the  liquid  to  settle.  It  is  best  to  mix  at  the  end  of  the 
shift,  and  to  let  the  liquid  settle  overnight,  but  not  any  longer, 
because  otherwise  the  dirty  acid  turns  so  thick  that  it  will  not 
easily  run  out;  sometimes  great  lumps  of  a  pitch-like  substance 
arc  formed,  which  choke  up  tiie  tap.  If  the  acid  is  too  thick  even 
after  shorter  settling,  this  is  a  proof  that  very  many  impurities 
were  pn»sent — e.ff.  tur  which  frothed  over  into  the  first  runnings, 
or  light  oil  from  the  light-oil  still.  In  such  a  case  more  acid  ought 
to  have  been  used,  and  more  alkali  will  have  to  be  used  afterwards, 
Tims  even  previous  mistakes  of  the  men  can  be  discovered  after- 
wards. Ou  the  otltcr  liaudj  if  the  dirty  acid  is  too  thin,  this  is 
sign  that  too  much  acid  has  been  used,  or  that  the  water  had  n( 
been  completely  riui  otl'  previously.  Neither  of  these  ought  to 
occur.  Generally  the  acid  will  be  found  to  have  doubled  its  bulk. 
by  taking  up  tarry  matters,  1 

The  acid   must  be  run  out  to  the  hit^t  drop  ;  and  the  bottom  of 
the  mixer  must  be  constructed  accordingly  (p.  4^34) ;  for  any  re- 
mainder of  acidj  ou  being  diluted  with  the  washing-water,  separates 
again  a  large  portion  of  the  dissolved  bodies  and  thus  contaminates 
the  naphtha  over  again,  certainly  more  meehunically  ihan  by  so- 
lution, as  the  tarry  matters^  when  changed  by  sulphuric  acid,  ai 
hardly  soluble  in  najJitha.     For  tliia  reason  alone  the  dirlt/  acu 
or  waste  acid  (sometimes  culled  vitriol-tar)  must  never  be  run  oi 
through  the  catch-pool  and  common  drain  (p.  437),  which  would 
be  stopped  up  directly ;  it  must  be  run  by  an  open  shoot  into  the 
main  sewer,  or,  if  it  is  feasible,  directly  into  the  river,  or  else  into 
a  special  tank,  or  into  carboys,  casksj  &c.     Wooden  ca^ks  lasl 
some  time,  as  the  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  is  greatly  weakcni 
by  its  tarry  admixtures;   but  iIk'v  are  acted  upon  in  time. 


^ 
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V,  Falke*  procceils  as  follows  in  order  to  prevent  naphtba  from 
being  carriccl  away  hy  the  last  portions  of  tlie  acid  in  the  form  of 
an  emulsian,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  contaiuinatioa 
paused  by  adding  water  to  t!ie  naphtba  still  eontainJug  aeid.  After 
having  drawn  olt'  the  first  vitriol-tar,  be  agitate*  the  napbtlia  for 
15  minutes  witli  0*0  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  at  142^  Tw.,  draws 
off  this  acid,  and  repeats  the  operation  with  aeid  of  106°  Tw.  By 
dilutiu)^^  the  strength  of  the  waste  acid  iu  this  maunerj  it  is  possible 
to  remove  tlui  last  traees  thereof  with  water  or  alkalis,  without 
forraing  an  emulsion. 

AVheu  the  aeid  baa  been  drawn  off^  washbti/  with  water  follows. 
"Water  amounting  to  abont  one  fifth  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  naphtba  is 
run  in,  mixed  up  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  allowed  to 
settle  for  half  an  lionr.  The  water,  which  lias  now  acquired  a  deep 
red  eolour,  is  run  off  by  the  bottom  tap,  every  precaution  being 
taken  against  oil  eoining  along  with  it,  and  flows  away  through  the 
cateh-|>ool  sunk  iu  the  floor  of  the  bouse  (p.  4S7).  This  opera- 
tion is  rejjeated  three  or  four  tiincsj  and,  if  the  fourth  Mater  is  still 
coloured,  even  a  fifth  time.  Even  the  fifth  water  tastes  rather 
bitter,  perhaps  from  naphtha;  it  may  also  react  very  faintly  upon 
litmus;  btit  it  uugbt  in  no  case  to  show  any  colour. 

Now  comes  the  alkaline  trtaiuwnt.  The  eauhtie-soda  solution 
may  be  dilute,  sp.  gr.  about  I'UK).  Its  quantity  cannot,  like  that 
of  the  aeid,  be  fixed  beforcbandj  but  diflcrs  iu  each  operation  betweca 
1^  and  G  volumes  of  that  dilute  solution  for  KM)  volumes  of  tar- 
oil.  If,  as  is  now  usual,  there  had  been  an  alkaline  treatment 
before  tlie  aeid  treatment,  there  is  much  less  alkali  uiutded  for  this 
last  operation  thau  ha3  been  just  indicated.  The  liquor  is  gradually 
added  during  the  agitation,  until  a  change  of  colour  has  taken  place 
in  the  tar-oil,  when  nothing  further  is  added.  Usually  the  colour 
changes  from  reddish  brown  to  light  brown  or  browni^li  yellow, 
and  that  very  abruptly  j  but  sometimes  blue  or  purple  colours  are 
observed.  Finally  the  liquids  are  well  mixed  up,  and  then  left  for 
an  hour  to  settle;  the  caustic  liquor  is  drawn  otl'  (rum  the  bottom  ; 
the  naphtha  is  twice  washed  with  water,  and  is  now  ready  for  distil- 
lation. In  Lancashire  sometimes  milk  of  lime  is  used  instead  of 
caustic  soda. 

H.  Hirzel  (G.  P.  34315)  combines  the  distillation  of  the  oils 
with  the  chemical  washing  iu  one  operatioUj  by  intimately  mixing 
•  ChciH.  ZciU  I8t^,  p.  1H61». 
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the  vapours  of  light  oil  &c.  with  the  chemlcah  (acid,  caustic  liquor) 
in  t!ie  state  of  a  spray.  la  fig.  113,  a  ia  the  still,  b  the  injector 
(spray-producer),  c  the  pipe  conveying  the  steam,  d  that  convev- 
ing  the  chemical  agents,  e  the  preliminary  water,/  the  proper  con- 
denser.    This  process  has  not  met  with  any  extensive  application. 


^ 


The  loss  in  chemical  washing  amounts  on  an  average  to  8  per 
cent,  hy  volume  of  a  mixture  of  first  runnings  and  light-oil  naphtha. 
Good  oils  lose  only  5,  or  even  i  per  cent.,  had  ones  as  much  as 
12  per  cent.  Fresh  products  require  Jess  chemicals  than  old 
ones,  and  lose  less  by  the  treatment.  Careless  working,  where  much 
riaphtlia  runs  away  with  the  water,  may  double  or  even  more 
than  double  the  lossj  and  even  the  catch-pool  does  not  quite  pre- 
vent this,  as  some  of  the  naphtlia  remains  suspended  in  the  water. 

AVhcn  testing  purified  naphtha  by  distillation,  the  boiling-points 
arc  usually  found  rather  higher  thau  those  of  the  unwashed 
naphtha.  This  proves  that  the  removal  of  less  volatile  bodies  (phe- 
nols, naphthalene,  biiscs)  is  more  than  compensated  by  that  of  more 
volatile  ones  (methanes,  olefinsj  sulphur  oonipouuds).  Complete 
purification,  so  that  nothing  but  benzene  and  its  homologues  re- 
main, cannot  be  expected ;  carbon  bisul])hide  especially  remaiua, 
often  in  very  appreciable  quantities;  and  even  the  **  chemically 
pure"  descriptions  of  benzene,  toluene,  fitc.  formerly,  till  Victor 
Meyer's  discovery  of  thiopheu  and  its  homologues,  contained  these 
substauccs  without  anybody  being  aware  of  it  (comp.  p.  438), 

The  mixing-apparatus  is  best  fixed  in  the  same  room  as  the 
[team-stills  with  their  receivers  and  the  receivers  of  the  benzol-still 

!e  below).  Considering  the  great  danger  of  fire,  this  building 
t  to  be  constructed  without 


any 
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instance,  one  of  corrugated  sheet-iron).  The  roof  should  be  pro- 
vided with  movable  ventilators;  and  the  windows  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  iron  shutters,  which  can  be  tightly  closed  frara  without 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Open  fire  (even  matches)  ought  never 
to  be  tolerated  in  this  room ;  it  ought  to  be  lighted  by  reflectors 
from  without*  or  by  electricity.  Inside  and  outside  h}draut-s  and 
Lose  ought  to  be  provided,  so  that  every  place  may  be  rcatrhcd  by 
a  jet  of  water.  It  bus  been  observed  that  pure  water  is  not  very 
suitable  for  putting  out  fires  of  light  tar-oils,  because  these  float 
on  the  top;  but  ammonia-water,  which  is  always  at  hand,  docs 
excellent  service  iu  this  way,  probably  owing  to  the  volalilizatioa 
of  ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide!  ;  aud  putting  on  sand,  ashes, 
and  the  like  acts  better  than  water.  The  safest  plan  would  be  to 
have  one  or  more  pipes  leading  from  the  stcam-boiier  into  the 
room,  through  wliieh  it  could  be  tilled  with  steam  by  taps  or  valves 
accessibk  from  tha  ouUide\  thus  the  air  would  be  driven  out  and 
the  fire  quenched  ;  but  there  must  he  a  large  volume  of  steam,  aud 
it  must  issue  in  several  places  all  over  the  room. 

The  washing  process  described  above  is  probably  that  generally 
employed,  tliiit  is,  wasliing  first  with  alkali,  then  with  sulphuric 
acid,  aud  again  with  a  Itttle  alkali.  The  employment  of  the  other 
processes,  now  to  be  mentioned,  seems  tu  have  been  discontinued. 

Mansfield  used,  for  every  gallon  of  benzol,  \  lb.  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  one  ounce  of  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1"30,  sometimes 
also  a  little  bleaching-powdcr  and  hydrochloric  acid.  For  toluene 
he  took  f  lb.  sulphuric  and  {  lb.  nitric  acid.  For  the  alkaline 
treatment  he  took  lime-water  or  causlic-soda  solution.     The  less 

*  A  case  has  come  under  my  cognizance,  and  has  been  described  by  me 
(l)inj^ler*3  Journal,  vol.  cdix.  p.  l^W),  where,  in  a  petmleum-refinery,  the 
vapours  isruuig'  from  a  hot  «ti]l,  al'tor  the  inHU-lit»lu  had  been  taken  olT,  escaped 
in  such  quantity  that  an  explosion  was  caused  by  their  tailing  fire  on  a  lamp, 
bomuig  outaido  the  building,  at  a  distance  uf  I^Ofeet;  the  "flashing"  caused 
the  fire  to  be  propagated  back  into  the  building,  which  was  altogether  burnt 
down. 

t  I  noticed  this  many  years  ago,  also  in  my  Qennan  -work  on  tar-distilling, 
published  in  1807  (p.  101).  Somo  time  kt^ir  Mr.  Wataon  Smith  made  the 
0ame  obserration,  and  btrongly  recommen<ied  the  use  of  gme-liquor  (to  be 
stored  in  cloijo  tanks  and  pro\-idod  with  suitable  piping  and  forcing  power) 
for  extinguishing  fires  in  cotton-milhi.  Strong  ammonia  liquor  has  been  alao 
recommended  for  putting  out  petroleum  tirc»  by  a  Cununittee  of  the  Munich 
Polytechnic  Society  (Firberei-Mufllei-Zeitung,  No.  20, 1862;  Joum.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.  1882,p.361> 
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volatile  hydrocarbons  were  boiled  for  5  or  6  hours  with  a  qua 
of  their  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution,  sp.  gr.  1130,  with  retla: 
of  the  distillate  ;   the  liquid  was  theu  distilled  aud  purified 
dilute  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Roualds  aud  Richardson  prescribe  twice  treating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  mixing  for  several  hours,  whereby  niuch  heat  is  evolved 
(probably  by  excessive  action),  washing  with  water  and  ulliniately 
with  lime-water  or  dilute  caustic  sioda.  They  warn  against  allow- 
ing the  light  to  act  upon  fresh  naphtha,  because  in  that  case  t 
water  will  not  readily  settle  down. 

Young*  treats  with  bleaching- powder,  adds  dilute  hydrochlorii 
acid  gradually,  and  at  length  caustic-soda  solution ;  the  oxidiz 
products  collect  at  the  bottom  as  a  black  layer,  from  which  thfl 
clear  oil  is  easily  drawn  off*.     In  this  way  the  tar  from  gas-works 
in  which  the  richer  Scottish  caunel  coals  are  used  is  asserted 
be  atlvantageously  converted   into  the  ordinary  products*  of  tl 
paraffiu-oil  industry  (?). 

According  to  Brcitenlohner's  experiments  with  peat-tar  oils 
theemploymeutofoxidizitjg  agents,  as  well  as  lime  iu  lieuof  causlie 
soda,  loads  to  so  mnrh  inconvenience  that,  after  all^  sulphuric  acid 
aud  caustic  soda  must  ultimately  be  resorted  to. 
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Utilization  of  the  Waste  Acid  from  washing  Tar-oils  [Vitriol-tar). 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  dirty  acid  is  about  1  '365 ;  and  it 

generally  contains  as  much  acid  as  corre.sponds  to  about  45  per 
cent,  rectified  oil  of  vitriol.     Jt  is  for  the  tar-distiller  the  most 
troublesome  waste  product  imnginable,  killiug,  as  it  does,  all  fish 
in  canals,  brooksj  and  rivers,  and  perceived  at  great  distances  by 
its  stench  aud  the  red  colour  of  the  water.     Of  course  distillera, 
have  always  iueessantly  tried  to  work  it  up  in  some  way,  evci 
without  any  profit.     That  this  is  no  easy  matter  seems  proved 
the   fact  that  in  no^ie  of  the  tar-works  visited  by  me  in  W 
had  any  use  been  found  for  this  acid,  aud  that  it  was  everywhere 
allowed  to  run  away  or  sink  into  the  ground  somehow.     Iu  auT^ 
case  it  ought  first  to  be  neutralized  with  lime.  ^| 

If  such  tar-acid  is  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  most  of 
the  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  as  a  tough,  tarry  substance 
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•  HofnKuui's  Report  by  tlie  Jurien,  1802,  p.  140, 
t  DiugKr's  Journal,  clxvii.  p.  37^. 
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most  disagreeable  smell,  and  can  be  skimuied  oflf.  This  matter 
docs  uut  occupy  much  bulk  and  can  be  f^ot  rid  ot"  by  burying  it  in 
the  groundj  or,  wherever  the  sulphurous  acid  is  of  no  consequence, 
by  burning.  It  liisaolvcs  in  alcohol  with  a  fine  red  coIouTj,  but  is 
insoluble  in  benzene  or  naphtha.  Pcrhups  some  useful  colouring- 
matter  might  be  extracted  from  it.  The  following  patent  describes 
other  uses  to  be  made  of  it. 

This  patent,  taken  out  by  W.  P.  Jenny  in  Germany  (No.  3577), 
refers  to  the  vitriol-tar  from  the  washing  of  petroleum;  but  if  it 
ia  at  all  useful,  it  must  also  apply  to  our  ciise.  According  to  one 
method  the  acid  is  to  be  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water;  the 
tarry  oil  precipitated  is  to  be  washed  acvera!  times  with  boiling 
waterj  and  at  la^^t  with  a  little  soda.  It  is  then  distilled  up  to 
250°  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  treated  for  48  hours  with  a 
current  of  air.  The  o.xygen  is  absorbed  with  avidity;  and  a  mtiss  is 
formed  which,  after  cooling,  forms  a  dark-brown  rcain.  According 
to  the  other  method  the  dirty  acid  is  Iteated  to  100°  or  150°  for 
several  days,  till  a  satiiple  sinks  <h)wn  in  water.  It  is  then  jKiured 
into  water;  and  the  precipitated  substance  is  waslied  with  much 
water  ;  or  else  its  own  bulk  of  petroleum  spirit  ia  first  added,  in 
which  case  the  mixture  floats  at  the  top.  The  product  is  more  or 
less  hard  J  according  to  its  degree  of  oxidatitm,  and  ia  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  all  fats  and  oilsj 
naphthaj  benzene,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid. 
Melted  up  with  iiidiarubber  or  guttapercha  in  different  propor- 
tions, it  forms  an  elastic  body  which  can  be  used  as  an  insulator; 
dissolved  in  light  petroleum  spirltj  it  yields  a  serviceable  asphalt 
varnish. 

The  dilute  acid  remaining  behind  is  still  red  or  brown,  and  dis- 
agreeably smelling,  as  it  still  retains  some  of  the  tarry  substances, 
especially  all  the  bases  (pyridine  &c.),  and  sulphonic  acids.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  employ  it  for  decomposing  the  carbolate  of  soda 
(p.  376) ;  but  it  is  not  suitable  fur  tliis  purpose  since,  besides  the 
colouring-matters,  the  sulphouie  acids  and  bases  would  spoil  the 
carbolic  acid.  It  may,  however,  be  used  for  making  supcrplios- 
phate,  and  in  this  case  the  tarry  substances  might  do  some  good 
by  protecting  roots  against  insects  &c. ;  it  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  in  Scotland.  Small  quantities  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
making  sulphate  of  iron  or  copper. 

At  Young's  paruiHu-works  near  Edinburgh,  the  vitriol-tar  was 
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formerly  evaporated  to  dryuess  and  the  residue  burnt.     The  s 
phuric  acid  ia  thus    converted  into  sulphur  dixoide,  which  w 
utilized  in  vitriol -chumben*.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
vitriol-chambers  are  nt  hand;  but  the  vitriol-tar  might  still,  with 
out  dilation,  best,  perhaps,  mixing  it  with  sawdu&t,  be  couvcrted 
into  sulphur  dioxide  by  heating  in  iron  vessels,  and  that  co 
pound  be  utilized  for  preparing  sulphites  or  hyposulphites  (thi 
sulphates),  or  fur  other  purposes. 

This  proposal  (made  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work)  has 
strongly  recommended  in  the  Chemiker-Zeitung  (1885,  p.  777)! 
Attention  is  there  drawn  to  Roessler's  proposal  for  producing  copper 
sulphate  by  the  actioti  of  SOg  and  air  upon  copper  (G.  P.  22850), 
and  to  the  ernploymeut  of  SO,  for  decomposing  sodium  pUenato 
(comp.  p.  377).  For  the  last-mentioned  purpose  the  empyreumatic 
Buljstanees  are  to  be  removed  by  washing  the  gas  first  with  water, 
then  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  liien  passing  it  tlkrough  cylinder* 
filled  with  freshly-ignited  charcoal.  A  Kiirting's  injector  tu*pi- 
ratea  the  gas  and  forces  it  through  the  solution  of  sodium  pheuate. 
After  separating  the  carbolic  acid  from  the  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate,  the  latter  can  be  reconverted  into  caustic  soda  by  boiling 
witli  lime,  and  the  calcium  sulphite  can  serve  for  evolving  more 
sulphurous  acid,  wliile  the  caustic  soda  is  used  over  again  for  ex- 
tracting the  carbolic  acid  from  crude  carbolic  oil.  Thus  the  sod* 
would  not  be  lo^t,  and  the  loss  of  carbolic  acid,  dissolved  or  sus- 
pended in  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  or  chloride,  as  formed 
ill  the  ordiuary  process,  would  be  equally  avoided. 

The  most  iia]>ortant  use  of  the  waste  acid,  which  nt  some  works 
permits  of  diijpo^ing  of  it  entirely  to  great  advantage,  is  that  for 
making  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  has  been  done  to  a  certaia 
extent  for  a  long  time  pa^t,  and  I  liavc  proposed  it  myself  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  for  the  acid  previously  freed  ft'om  must 
of  the  tar  by  the  addition  of  water.  But  this  makes  the  acid 
inconveniently  dilute,  and  most  works  consequently  declined  to 
do  it.  In  the  raw  state  the  acid  cannot  be  used  directly  for  the  _ 
manufacture  of  sidphate  of  ammonia,  because  the  nauseous 
substances  would  make  the  latter  product  unsaleable.  There  isj 
however,  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  which  has  been  used  at  seve 
works  for  some  time,  every  one  of  them  holding  it  to  be  a  sec 
not  known  to  anybody  else.  By  cmployitig  vitriol-tar  for  absorl 
ing  ammonia,  and  carefully  skimuiiug  oil'  the  scum  collecting 
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the  ammonia  saturators,  nearly  all  the  tnrry  impurities  can  be 
removcdj  and  a  good  sulphate  obtained.  These  taiTy  oils  arc  then 
■worked  into  tlie  creosote  oil,  or  else  they  are  hurucd  ;  they  eontaiu 
the  bases  of  coai-tar;  and  would  be  a  very  concentrated  form  of 
obtaining  thcra,  if  ever  there  -was  any  technical  use  for  them. 
Undoubtedly  that  time  will  come;  we  need  only  point  out  the 
uses  of  quiuoline  ! 

A  very  important  feature,  as  yet  unknown  to  most  tnr-ditstillers, 
is  the  following: — It  is  well  known  that  sulphuric  acid  containing 
any  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic  cannot  very  well  be  used  in 
the  mannfnctnre  of  ammonitnn  snlpliate,  as  in  this  case  arscnious 
sulplnde  is  formed  wliich  discolours  the  sulphate.  For  this  reason 
most  English  ammonia  mauufaeturcrs  employ  brimstone  acid, 
although  its  price  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  pyrites  acid. 
But  the  latter  can  be  used  quite  as  well,  if,  durirtg  the  saturating 
process,  a  certain  quantity  of  vitriol-tar  is  added  to  it.  The  scum 
formed  from  the  latter  carries  the  arsenious  sulphide  up  to  the  top, 
whence  it  can  \i(i  skimmed  olF,  and  leaves  perfectly  white  sulpFjate 
beliiiul.  I  have  seen  this  done  on  a  very  large  manufacturiog 
scale  at  a  Dutch  works. 

A  somewhat  similar  but  much  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
process  for  dealing  with  vitriol-tar  is  the  following,  patented  by  the 
Chemischc  Fabriks  Aktiengcsellschaft  in  Hamburg  (B.  P.  9614, 
18«o  ;  G.  P.  34^057  and  3G372). 

The  vitriol-tar,  iu  order  to  prevent  further  change  by  oxidation 
on  standing,  is,  immediately  after  being  drawn  oflT,  diluted  with 
water  up  to  the  point  at  which  tbc  nuijur  part  of  the  tarry  matters 
is  separated,  and  the  dark-browu  iicid  litpior  below  shows  a  specific 
gravity  =  1-20  to  1*25.  The  separation  is  facilitated  by  adding 
some  antliraccne  oil  or  crude  carbolic  acid,  in  order  to  liquefy  the 
tarry  matters.  The  upper  Itiyer  is  freed  from  acid  by  amraonia 
gas  or  amuiotiiiirut  liiiuur,  is  filtered  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  can  be  eniployctl  for  impregnating  or 
painting  timber.  The  dilute  acid  at  ISO  or  1*25  can  be  obtained 
colourless  by  once  more  agitating  with  tar-oils  or  carbolic  acid. 
It  is  usefully  employed  for  a  first  washing  of  crude  naphtha,  iu 
order  to  renujvc  the  organic  bases,  before  washing  with  concen- 
trated acid.  For  this  purpose  an  excess  of  tlie  dilute  acid  is  em- 
ployed ;  the  acid  solutioti  of  the  tar-bases  is  diluted  with  amnumia, 
wliercupon  an  upper  layer  separates  which  contains  the  impurities 
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and  the  free  tar-baaes  which  can  be  recovered  hy  distillatioD.  The 
ammonium  sulphate  is  recovered  by  evaporation.  Thus  the  acidof 
the  vitriol-tar  is  titilizrd  for  maiiufactiinng  ammonium  sulphate, 
wliiUt  recovering  the  bases  and  the  tarry  substances  formed  by 
the  action  o£  the  sulphuric  acidj  without  any  expense  for  chemicals. 
The  upper  layer,  when  treated  with  much  water,  yields  to  it  sul* 
phonic  acids,  while  hydrocarbons,  similar  to  the  higher-boiling 
tar-oils,  are  left  behind. 


( 
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Treatment  of  the  washed  Naphtha. 

This  can  take  place  in  various  ways.  Some  distil  the  product 
at  once  by  steam,  and  collect  the  distillates  as  l)enzol,  soirent 
naphtha,  &c,  ;  others  interpose  a  distillation  by  direct  fire  and 
fractionation.  The  former  process  seems  at  first  sight  shorter 
and  simpler ;  but  it  is  advisable  only  when  time  presses,  since 
by  this  plan  the  last  products,  especially  the  burning-naphtha, 
cannot  be  kept  from  discolouring  in  the  course  of  time.  This 
can  be  easily  prevented  by  employing  the  second  process,  i.  e, 
distilling  once  more  over  a  direct  fire,  and  making  two  or  three 
fractions. 

This  is  done  in  a  stillexactly  like  that  used  for  light  oil  (p.  4-28); 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  it  is  advisable  not  to  employ  the  light- 
oil  still  itself,  but  a  special  rr«</tf-^e*i^o/ j/i//.  Its  worm  is  made 
of  lead,  and,  on  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  benzol,  is  rather 
long.  The  still  and  its  worm  arc  placed  under  a  shed  outside  the 
mixing-house  ;  but  the  three  receivers  are  cither  pliiced  inside  the 
house,  or  at  least  connected  with  it  by  pipes  so  as  to  be  accessible 
from  within.  They  consist  of  well-riveted  iron  boxes  with  a  man- 
hole and  a  small  hole  for  running  in  the  distillate  from  the  worm ; 
the  latter  liole  must  just  fit  the  pipe,  and  nnistbe  closed  by  a  plug 
except  when  in  use.  This  is  done  both  on  account  of  loss  by  to- 
latilization  and  of  danger  from  fire,  since  benzene  vapours,  eveaf 
very  much  diluted  with  oir,  take  fire  most  readily.  " 

In  firing,  the  same  principle  is  followed  as  usual — strong  firing 
during  the  heating-up,  to  be  niodLTatcd  immediately  when  distil- 
lation commences.  At  first  the  cooling-water  is  run  as  fast  as  a 
1-inch  water-pipe  will  permit^  eo  that  the  distillate  runs  off  quite 
cold;  only  towards  the  end  shonkl  it  run  out  tepid.  M 

The  fractionation  is  regulated  by    the  thermometer,  which  is™ 
always  fixed  in  the  still.     This  has  the  drawback  that  the  attendant 
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must  be  depended  upon  for  timely  changing  the  receivers.  But 
lie  can  be  easily  controlled  by  distilling  100  c.  c.  from  a  glass 
Tetort  with  tlicrmomcter,  and  noting  the  quantities  passing  over 
&t  the  desired  temperatures;  according  to  very  many  experiments 
inade  by  the  author,  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  on  the  large 
scale.  The  volumea  thus  found  are  calculated  for  the  quantity  put 
into  the  still  (as  raeiisurod  by  au  iron  gauge-rod  iu  the  mixer^  or 
in  any  other  way)  ;  and  the  attendant  is  instructed  to  run  so  many 
inches  depth  into  each  receiver.  If  there  are  tables  of  the  contents 
of  each  vessel,  the  whole,  including  the  ealcnlation,  can  be  done 
ia  ten  minutes.  By  this  plan  a  thermometer  in  the  still  itself  can 
be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  fixed  points  of  the  fractionation  must  vary  according  to  the 
desired  final  products.  For  90-per-ceut.  benzolj  the  first  fraction 
is  made  at  110^^  the  second  at  U^°,  the  third  at  170°,  and  the 
still  is  then  .stop|>cd.  For  50-per-ccnt.  benzol  two  fractions  suffice, 
up  to  lUf  and  from  140*^  to  170°.  The  second  fraction^  as  wc 
shall  sce^  yields  next  to  nothing  distilling  below  100%  and  thus 
serves  only  for  naphtlia.  It  is  not  advisuble  to  go  beyonil  170°,  as 
this  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  last  naphtha;  it  is  better  to 
allow  tlie  still  to  cool  overnight,  and  to  work  up  the  residue 
eventually,  together  with  light  oil,  to  extract  every  trace  of  benzene 
homologues.  The  distillation  of  abuuL  750  gallons  lasts  8  or  I) 
hours,  so  that  a  still  can  be  worked  off  in  a  winter  day ;  it  rarely 
needs  cleaning. 

The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  quantities  of  the 
products  obtained,  in  percentages  by  volume  of  the  raw  material : — 


^^y  Distillate  up  to  MO^ 

^^y  (Oral  product). 

r  First  runnings  alone 60-61 

'    Light-oil  nnjihtha 30-ri3 

Mixture  of  both, 48-52 


PiatillBto  from 

iW  to  170° 

(eofoud  product), 

15-17 

40 

22-26 


Ri^iflap  in 
lliu  tfUli. 

20-22 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
RECTIPICATION  BY  STEAM.    JFINAL  PRODUCTS. 


The  last  rectification  of  lifibt  coal-tar  oils  is  always  effected  bj 
means  of  steam,  cither  irulircctly  appliai  (dry  steam)  or  blow 
directly  into  the  liquid.     In  the  latter  case  the  steam  carries  awa; 
a  large  amount  of  substunces  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  th 
its  own  (according  to  the  principles  explained,  p.  229) ;  and  it  \. 
hence  reserved  for  the  la^t  stage,  after  the  indirect  steam   has 
exhausted  its  action.     As  a  rule,  the  steam-stills  are  adapted  to 
either.     They  also  always  possess  some  arrangement  for  parti 
condensation  or  dephlegmation,  in  order  to  effect  a  better  sc 
ratitni  of  tlie  final  products. 

I'hc  steam  ought  to  have  a  tension  of  at  least  %\  atmo*»phc 
preferably  more.     It  should  be,  if  not  exactly  superheated,  at  le 
completely  dried — e,g,  by  ])assing  it  through  a  coil  of  pipes, 
through  a  long  and  shallow  iron  boXj  surrounded  by  the  waste  h 
of  the  boiler-fire. 

We  shall  now  first  Nkcteh  two  difFcrent  systems  of  steam-stil 
whose  principal  parts  might  be  mutually  exchanged,  so  that  i 
dephlegmntor  of  the  second  system  might  be  attached  to  the  fi 
still,  and  so  forth. 

Fig.  Ill  shows  a  system  found  in  operation  at  large  English 
works,     a  is  the  still,  made  of  boiler-plate,  cylindrical  with  fl 
bottom  and  convex  top;  A  A  is  a  wronght-iron  jacket  round  tl 
sides  and  bottom ;  c,  a  non-conducting  casing  of  some  sort  fi 
preventing  the  toss  of  heat ;  d  and  e  are  steam-cocks,  d  supplyi 
the  steam-jacket,  e  the  perforated  eoil  /  inside  the  still  ;  ^  is  a  se 
acting  water-ejector  for  the  coil/.     The  pipe  h  serves  for  feedi 
the  still  with  crude  benzol^  i  for  discharging  the  residue,  k  for 
carrying  away  the  vapours.     Tlie  latter  pipe  communicates  by  t 
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tap  /  directly  with  the  worm,  placed  outside  the  still-house,  or  else, 
when  /  is  shut  and  m  is  opened,  tir»t  with  the  dephlegmator  or 
"  condenser  "  n  n,  made  of  lead  or  iron  tubes.  The  latter  is  placed 
in  the  water-filled  vessel  o.  The  liquid  condensing  in  nn  collects 
in  p,  and  rinwa  through  the  vessel  q  and  the  hydraulic  lute  r  back 
into  the  still,  q  sends  a  branch  into  the  main  vapour-pipe;  but 
the  bends  of  the  pipes  prevent  tiie  viipours  from  passing  directly 
from  a  into  g  and  thus  into  the  worm.  Through  tlic  steam-pipe 
*  the  water  in  o  can  he  heated  at  will,  this  being  regulated  by  the 
thermometer  i,  u  is  the  bottom  end  of  the  worm,  returning  into 
the  stilUhonsc. 

In  the  second  system  (fig.  115,  the  similar  or  analogous  parts 
being  denoted  by  the  same  letters  as  in  fig.  114),  a  is  the  still,  in- 
directly heated  by  steam  entering  through  the  steam-cock  <i,  which 
comrannicates  with  a  k'aden  or  wrought-irmi  coil  h  with  water- 
ejector  g.  Direct  steam  can  be  blown  in  through  the  cock  e  and 
the  perforatwl  cross  of  pipes/.  A  ia  the  feed-pipe,  i  the  delivery 
cock,  k  the  still-head.  To  carry  the  vapours  away  at  once,  the  cock 
/  is  opened,  when  they  first  pass  through  the  box  v  (for  retaiuiug 
any  liquid  carried  over  mechanically — a  contrivance  which  should 
never  be  absent),  and  then  enter  the  worm  u\  made  of  1  J-iiich  lead 
pipe,  whose  eml  at  u  returns  into  the  still-house,  where  also  the 
receivers  are  placed.  The  worm-tub  is  fed  with  water  by  a:;  at  y 
the  hot  water  runs  off.  If  the  vapours  are  to  be  <lephlegmuted, 
the  tap  /  is  closed  and  m  opened.  The  vapours  then  enter  the 
condenser  n  n,  whose  lower  drum  communicates  with  the  upper 
one  by  fifty  copper  pipes  of  |-inch  hore.  The  condensed  oil  returns 
into  the  still  by  the  hydraulic  lute  r:  *  is  tic  steam-pipe  for  o, 
/  the  thermometer. 

The  second  system  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  first.  Internal 
heating  by  a  steam-coil  is  quicker  and  attended  by  less  loss  of  heat 
than  heating  by  a  steam-jacket ;  and  the  dephlcgraator  represented 
in  fig.  115  especially  acts  more  thoroughly,  and  impedes  the  passage 
of  the  vai»ours  less  than  that  shown  iu  fig.  111.  Either  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  simple  worm,  in  which  the  ascending  vapours  are 
sometimes  stopped  by  the  backflow  of  condensing  oils.  Some 
manufacturers  eniph>y  projier  rectification-cohimna,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed later  on  iu  connexion  with  Savalle's  apparatus. 

C.  Liihrig  (G.  P.  26071))  patents  a  zigzag  pipe,  surrounded  by 
another  such  ;  the  cooling  water  runs  in  the  annular  space  oppo- 
site the  course  of  the  vapours ;    at  each  downward  bend  of  the 
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pipe   Ihorc   is  a  branch   pipe   for  taking   away   the   condensi 
liquor. 

C.  A.  Burghardt  employs  an  inner  cylinder,  built  up  of  tul 
a,  separated  by  perforated  plates  b  (fig.  llTi),  made  of  wire-gatizc, 
which  being  of  greater  diameter  than  the  condenser,  have  tJicir 
outer  rims  cooled  by  the  water  in  the  outer  cylinder  c.  The 
vapours  pass  in  at  d,  and  are  drawn  through  the  apparatus  by  con- 
necting the  upper  part  at  e  with  a  draught.  The  condensed 
liquid  flows  by  means  of  the  tubes /and  g  into  the  receiver  h.  If 
that  condenser  is  erected  horizontnlly,  the  liquid  condensing 
between  the  single  plates  bb  can  he  drawn  off  in  different  state* 
of  purity  (comp.  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1885,  p.  475). 

Fig.  lia 


Another  coiidLiiscr  lias  been  pjULiited  by  L.  cV  C.  Steinmuller 
(G.  P.  31238)  J  it  consists  of  a  series  of  tubes,  running  paralkl 
to  each  other  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  cooled  by  a  number  of 
water-jets  along  their  whole  length. 

The  steam-stills  arc  charged  with  washed  naphtha  either  bj 
means  of  a  pump  or  an  air-pressure  apparatus,  or  else  from  a  store-' 
tank  placed  at  an  clcvatiun,  into  which  the  naphtha  has  first  hcoa 
pumped.     Meanwhile  the  air-vent  (seen  at  z  in  fig.  115)  is  o|)encd 
(it  is  either  a  tap  or  simply  a  1-inch  aperture),  afterwards  closed 
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by  a  cork  or  a  screw-plug.  Through  this  hole  an  iron  gauge-rod 
can  be  iutroducedj  in  order  to  aseertaiu  the  level  of  the  liquid  in 
the  still.  The  man-hole  is  only  opened  at  longer  intervals,  for 
cleaning  the  sttli. 

It  is  the  rule  to  pump  first  the  most  volatile  products  into  the 
still,  and  work  tlicm  by  indirect  (dry)  steam,  tlicu  the  less  volatile 
prod  nets,  wliieli  are  first  treated  by  indirect  and  afterwards  by 
direct  steam.  If  two  products  have  been  made  in  the  benxoUstill 
(p.  li-6),  they  arc  worked  separately — viz.  the  seeoml  at  once  with 
direct  steam,  whiuh  can  be  done  in  a  special  still  fitted  merely  with 
an  arrangement  for  bluvviu^^  in  open  steam  ^  the  distillation  of  the 
first  product  we  shall  now  describe. 

Steam  is  admitted  with  full  force  through  the  tap  </into  the 
steam-jacket  or  the  steam-eoil  b  (the  letters  refer  to  both  figs.  114 
and  115).  As  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil  and  to  distilj  the 
8tcam-coek  is  almost  closed,  aud  ia  then  rej^ulated  so  thiit  the  dis- 
tillation goes  on  continuously  but  not  too  quickly,  not  to  say 
tempestuously  ;  otherwise  there  would  he  loss  by  incomplete  con- 
densation, and.  danger  of  fire.  At  first  a  little  water  comes  over, 
which  often  makes  the  btiaol  quite  turbid  ;  but  this  need  not  be 
mindedj  as  the  benzol  soon  clears  np,  either  in  the  receiver  or  in 
the  store-tanks.  Later  on,  when  direct  steam  has  to  be  used,  of 
course  very  much  water  a]>pears,  which  must  be  separated  from 
the  naphtha.  This  can  be  done  by  the  apparatus  shown  in 
fig.  117,  for  iustaiiee,  which  at  the  same  time  permits  the  naphtha 
to  be  finally  purified  by  dilute  caustic-soda  solution.  Two  open 
cylinders  of  tin-plate,  a  and  b,  9  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high,  are 
each  provided  at  the  top  with  a  channel,  serving  as  a  water-lute, 
into  which  a  tin  cover  is  put  j  they  are  conuected  by  the  two  pipes 
c  aud  (/,  whieli  can  be  quickly  joined  or  separated  by  the  screw- 
cap  e ;  c  ends  open  1  inch  below  the  top  oi  a\  d  bends  dowii  inside 
bj  aud  ends  just  above  its  bottom.  From  the  bottom  of  a  the  pipe 
/rises  up,  passes  out^  aud  leads  to  a  waste-pipe;  it  can  be  shut  off 
by  g*  Prom  b  the  pipe  h  takes  away  any  liquitl  just  below  the  top. 
y  and  e  must  leave  a  exactly  at  the  same  level ;  k  may  be  at  the 
same  or  at  a  slightly  lower  level.  At  i  the  end  of  the  cooling- 
worm  is  sketched. 

Before  starting,  a  is  three  quarters  filled  with  water.  As  soon 
as  the  mixture  of  naphtha  and  water  comes  out  of  i,  a  is  quickly 
filled  np  to  the  level  of  c  and/,  and  its  contents  run  out  of  these 
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two  pipes;  but  as  water   and   naphtha  instantly  separate,  only 
naphtha  will  run  away  from  the  top  (through  r),  and  only  water 

Fig.  117. 


from  thfl  bottom  (through  /).  If/ were  bi?low  c,  the  former  woul 
fill  entirely  and  act  as  a  siphon,  which  should  not  take  place.  For 
use  in  case  of  need  the  tap  g  is  provided;  but  this  should  never  be 
required. 

From  Cj  the  naphtha  runs  over  into  b,  fills  this  vessel,  and  mna 
away  into  the  receivers  through  A.  At  the  last  stage^  b  is  half 
filled  with  dilute  canstic-soda  solution  (sp.  gr.  1*10),  so  that  the 
naplitha  must  pass  through  it;  why,  we  shall  see  later  on. 

At  least  two  receivers  are  needed  ;  these  suffice,  if  the  distillates 
arc  run  or  pumped  straight  from  them  into  store-tanks;  but  some 
distillers  prefer  receiving  the  distillates  in  a  large  number  of  smaller 
drums,  which  facilitates  the  classing  of  the  products.  As  re- 
ceivers, instcatl  of  closed  iron  tanks,  open  vessels  with  loose  cover? 
are  preferable,  as  these  can  be  easily  inspected  and  cleaned  after 
each  operation,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  final  products  are  quite 
pure  and  colourless.  In  this  case,  since  iron  would  rust  quickly  and- 
the  water  would  cause  a  red  mud  to  be  formed,  wooden  box< 
lined  with  zinc  or  lead  are  employed,  with  their  l)ottom  eloping  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  a  tap  fixed  at  the  lowest  point,  so  as  to 
draw  off  their  contents  completely,  either  into  a  store-tank  or  into 
a  pump. 

The  usual  procass  for  separating  the  distillates  is  as  follows >—'' 
First,  as  above  racntionedj  only  indirect  steam  is  admitted  through 
the  tap(/(fig.  11 1  or  115).  Tlie  most  volatile  products  escape  firatj 
but  from  the  first,  along  with  benzene,  a  little  toluene  also  distil«/ 
and  later  on  much  more,  which  is  unavoidable  in  any  fractional 
distillation,  as  explained,  p.  229.  But  since  in  trade  spccitic 
qualities  of  commercial  "^ benzol"  are  required,  means  must  be 
Bought  for  obtaining  these  as  directly  as  possiblcj  with  the  least 
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possible  quantity  of  intermediate  products  to  be  worked  over  again. 
For  tbis  purpose  tbc  principle  of  partially  condensing  tbe  vapours, 
"witb  reflux  of  tbc  coiulensate  into  tbe  still,  is  always  employed,  as 
was  done  long  ago  by  Mnuafiold  ;  tbis  is  tbe  same  as  bas  long  been 
known  in  spirit-distilling  as  "  depblcgmation."  It  is  effected  by 
tbe  condenser  n  n,  in  the  vcsjfd  o.  By  closing  tbe  tup  /  and  open- 
ing m  tbe  vapours  arriving  by  k  are  compelled  to  enter  «  n,  tbe 
wat'.T  in  0  bcinjj  bcated  by  the  steam-pipe  s  to  tbe  re<iuired  tem- 
perature. For  i)0-per-ccnt.  bcnxol  tbc  water-batli  sltould  be  kept 
at  60°,  for  50-per-cent.  benzol  at  70^-80*^ ;  but  these  temj>erature8 
cannot  he  absolutely  fixed  beforehand,  and  must  be  fouud  out  by 
experience  for  each  apparatus  ;  in  any  case  tbey  should  be  kept  as 
constant  as  possible.  The  liquor  condensing  in  « ;i  returns  tbrougb 
r  into  tbe  still  a  ;  it  ia  essentially  toluene,  with  a  little  benzene. 
Some  manufacturers  allow  it  to  run  back  into  a  directly  and  con- 
tinuously (fig.  115)  ;  others  interpose  a  small  intermediate  vessel  {q, 
fig.  Ill),  if  the  sliApe  of  tbe  condensers  makes  it  more  advisable  to 
allow  tbe  vapours  given  otF  in  //  to  get  into  tbe  main  dilivery-pipe. 
Others  run  the  condensate  from  n  into  a  separate  closed  receiver, 
in  onler  to  rectify  it  sejiarately-  'I  he  micoadcnsed  vapours  of  ben- 
zene, with  a  little  toluenCj  now  enter  tbe  main  vapour-delivcry- 
pipe,  then  the  worm  w ;  am!  tbc  beuKol  condensed  therein  runs 
tbrougb  u  and  tbe  se]>aratiug-cans,  ti;^,  117,  into  the  receivers. 

After  souu:  tiuit!,  nothinj^  further  will  eotne  out  of  «;  and  now 
it  is  time  to  raise  the  temperature  in  o,  to  obtain  weaker  benzol, 
I'suiiliy  it  is  i>ossible,  even  for  making  pure  toluene,  to  work  with 
water  in  o,  heating  it  to  the  boiling-point.  Water  is  all  the  more 
applicable,  if  only  30-  or  -iO-per-ccnt.  benzol  is  to  be  made  at  this 
stage,  which  is  tbc  rule.  At  nujst  tjir-wurks,  In  tbe  furtlier  distil- 
lation no  separation  into  pure  hydroearbonn  i^  aimed  at,  and  hence 
the  depblegmation  is  not  carried  further.  When  nothing  further 
runs  from  tbe  worm  tr,  the  condenser  n  is  put  out  of  work  by 
closing  the  tap  m  and  opening  /.  Now  all  vapours  pass  directly 
into  to  and  arc  condensed,  so  that  again  a  considerable  quantity  of 
distillate  is  obtained.  Gradually  tbis  ceases :  and  when  little  or 
nothing  comes  over,  the  indirect  steam  from  d  is  stopped  and 
direct  steam  is  injected  through  e  ai»d  tbe  ajx^rtures  of  /.  Even 
with  steam  of  only  2k  or  3  atmospheres  an  ample  quantity 
of  xylene,  trimethylbenzenes,  and  some  tetramethyl benzenes  is 
carried  over,  which  mixture  wc  shall  deseriljc  afterwards  as  solvent 
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and  burning-naphtha.    Xylene  is  now  employed  as  such  in  the  mi 
nufacture  oE  colours,  and  is  for  this  purpose  separated  in  Savalle'l 
column-apparatus  (see  below). 

We  must  now  see  on  wliat  principles  the  fractionation  takes  place. 
It  seems  the  siraplcRt  course  to  be  guided  by  the  thermometer  in 
the  still  or  in  the  dcphlcgmator  ;  but  as  the  first  requirement  is  to 
obtain  products  fulfilling  certain  commercial  tests,  and  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  carry  this  out  by  means  of  the  thermometer  alone,  other 
matters  must  be  taken  into  account.  We  shall  first  describe  the 
process  carried  on  at  a  tar-works  possessing  a  still  with  rcclifying- 
cotumn,  and  working  chiefly  by  the  thermometer.  Distillation  by 
steam  is  there  performed  twice.  In  the  first  disiillatiou  the  foUow- 
iug  fi-actioutj  are  made: — 

Ist,  up  to  103°  (thermometer  in  the  still),  yields  65-70-j 

cent,  benzol ; 
2nd,  10;i-110°,  yields  3a-])cr-cent.  benzol  ; 
3rd,  110-130^  yields  nothing  at  100°,  60-per-cent.  at  120'-'; 
4th,  above  136*^,  yields  solvent  naphtha. 

In  the  second  distillation  the  dcphlegmator  has  the  principal 
work  to  do.  By  rectifying  fraction  I  and  keeping  the  de|dilegmalor 
at  oCr,  90-per-cent.  bi-nxul  is  obtained  ;  with  the  dephleginator  at 
80°,  50-per-ceut.  benzol  comes  out.  The  thermometer  in  the  still, 
as  long  as  90-per-ceut.  benzol  comes,  never  exceeds  100°.  Wlieu 
this  temperature  is  obtained,  fraction  2  of  the  first  distillation  is 
run  in,  and  tlic  teni[)erature  in  the  still  is  allowed  to  riso  to  105^| 
that  of  the  depSdfgnmtor  to  80*^ ;  the  receiver  is  also  changed,  at 
54-per-ccut.  benzol  obtained.  Now  the  receiver  is  changed  agaiuj 
open  steam  is  injected  into  the  still,  and  the  distillate  collected 
as  solvent  nnplitha.  It  would  be  quite  possible  in  the  same 
apparatus  to  make  pure  toluene. 

Other  manufacturers  arc  not  guided  by  tlic  temperature  in  thcstill, 
but  only  by  that  of  the  dephlugmator ;  and  tliis  seems  preferable. 
It  is  certain  that  after  some  experiments  with  any  special  apparatus, 
and  cariying  on  the  previous  operations  on  the  same  plan,  the 
regulatiua  of  the  tt^mperature  of  the  dcphlegmator  will  by  itself 
permit  any  desired  product  to  be  got ;  e.  g,  it  will  be  possible  to 
manage  so  that  the  whole  distillate,  when  it  is  mixed  up,  shall 
yield  5().pcr-cent.  benzol.  The  receiver  will  then  be  charged  for 
the  first  time  when  nothing  further  passes  through  the  dephleg* 
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tnator,  for  the  secoud  time  when  indirect  steam  does  not  yield  any- 
thing even  after  shutting  otf  the  dcphlcgmator;  ao  that  a  third 
product  is  to  be  obtained  by  open  steam. 

None  of  these  marka  can  be  implicitly  trusted  to  furnish  products 
fultilling  distinct  commercial  rcquircmcnta.  Hence  during  the 
operations  several  laboratory  tests  must  be  made;  and  some  manu- 
facturers depend  entirely  uiK>n  these.  The  testing  is  done  in  a 
glass  retort,  or,  better,  in  a  fractiouatin^-flask  with  Licbig's  con- 
denser (fig.  110,  p.  4.'3X*),  taking  as  fixed  paints  for  the  fractions 
only  l(Xf  and  120°,  and  for  the  later  distillates  also  130°  and 
160*'. 

In  most  cases  a  previous  laboratory  test  oF  the  clmrge  in  the 
steam-still  will  give  an  approximate  idea  bow  much  of  each  fraction 
may  be  expected.  The  description  given  by  Davis  (comp.  later 
on),  along  with  ihe  tables  given  by  him,  are  intended  to  indicate 
beforehand  liow  much  of  the  dilferent  products  can  be  run  from 
the  still.  In  accordance  with  this  a  sample  is  taken  a  short 
time  before  it  is  believed  the  receiver  will  have  to  be  changed, 
after  well  mixing  up  its  contents.  Supposing  90-per-cent.  benzol 
to  be  aimed  at,  if  the  test  shows  that  the  contents  of  the  receiver 
just  give  90  per  cent,  at  100°,  of  course  the  receiver  must  be 
immediately  changed,  since  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  strength 
will  remain  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  distillation  be  con- 
tinued. Properly  speaking,  the  distillate  ought  to  be  always  rather 
stronger  than  nccesbiu*y  beiorc  being  pumped  into  the  store-tanks, 
to  make  quite  sure  of  its  being  sufficiently  so.  Before  being 
pumped  away,  its  height  in  the  receiver  is  gauged,  and  the  volume 
(to  be  ascertained  by  a  table)  and  analysis  are  noted.  It  must  now 
be  brought  to  exactly  the  proper  strength  by  adding  a  calculated 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  next  receiver.  Supposing  this  to 
be  found  =  70-pcr-ceut,  benzol,  its  contents  will  have  to  be  divided 
among  the  store-tanks  for  110-  and  50-pcr-cent.  benzol.  The  cal- 
culation ia  made  in  the  following  manner: — Supposing  120  gallons 
of  95-per-cent.  benzol  to  have  been  pumped  from  the  lirst  receiver, 
and  IGO  gallons  of  75-per-ccut.  benzol  to  be  found  in  the  second, 
the  question  is,  how  much  of  the  latter  must  we  pump  to  the 
farmer  in  order  to  obtain  a  commercial  product  of  90  per  cent.  ? 
We  shall  learn  this  from  the  proportion : — 
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120x95+xx75=(120+.090; 

l20(95-90)=.r(90-75); 
120x5 


X  — 


15 


=40. 


That  is  to  say,  to  the  120  gallons  of  95  per  cent,  another  40  gallons 
of  75  per  cent,  should  be  addecl,  to  obtain  120  +  40  gallons  of  90 
per  cent.  The  remaining  120  gallons  of  75-pcr-ccnt.  benzol  are 
pumped  into  the  store-tank  for  5(>-per-cent.  benzol,  and  both 
quantity  and  quality  noted.  Suppose  now  that  the  third  receiver 
is  found  to  contain,  say,  144-  gallons  of  40-per-cent.  benzol.  Wc 
shall  now  put : — 


120  X  75  + 144  X  40=  (120+ 144)0! ; 
14760 
204 


x-=- 


=  55-9. 


Tliis  means,  if  the  whole  contents  of  the  third  receiver  be  pumped 

to  the  120  gallons  of  75  per  cent.,  the  mixture  will  still  be  SG-jicr- 
cent.  benxijl,  and  will  bear  an  addition  from  the  contents  of  the     i 
next  receiver.     But  the  examples  already  given  will  suffice  to  shoi^| 
how  the  calculation  is  made  for  this  or  any  similar  case.      Fre-^l 
qucntly  the  benzol  in  ihc  tanks  is  kept  rather  above  the  standard, 
and  is  only  brouglit  down  just  before  it  is  sent  out;    but  care 
should  be  taken  to  do  tliis  invariably  with  the  immediately  follow- 
ing, not  with  any  later  fraction. 

If  no  iJO-pcr-cent,  benzol  at  all  is  required,  all  the  a1x> 
mentioned  di^itillates  would  be  pumped  into  the  tank  for  oO-per- 
cent,  benzol,  alwayn  noting  both  quantity  and  quality.  By  raulli 
plying  each  time  the  number  of  gallons  by  the  percentage,  ani 
dividing  the  proiUict  by  the  total  number  of  gallons,  the  percentage 
of  the  mixture  will  be  I'lmnd.  The  '^percentage"  in  this  case  a 
no  doubt  only  an  apparent  one;  a  50-per-eent.  benzol  has  no 
analogy  with  a  50- per  cent,  solution  of  a  salt  or  with  50-per-cenl. 
spirit  of  wine  ;  but  practice  has  shown  that  calculations  like  those 
exemplified  are  quite  trustworthy.  As  a  rule  they  make  the 
product  appear  slightly  below  its  actual  strength  ;  but  this  is  a 
fault  of  which  the  buyer  will  not  complain,  and  which  the  tar- 
dif^tiller  might  easily  correct  if  he  eared  to  do  so.     In  the  case  ctti 
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important  contracts,  of  coui'se  such  calculations  will  not  be  depended 
upon,  but  the  mixture  must  be  specially  tested. 

Holienhauseu  *  g^ives  the  followioi^  cxiiuaplcs  : — 500  gallons  of 
I     crude  Yorkshire  naphtha  which  before  separation  tested 

L  At  110°     ISO**     130°  C. 

^k  16        34        47      per  ccnt.> 

'     yielded,  as  the  first  portion,  with  dry  steam  250  gallons  40-pcr- 
cent.  benzol,  testing 

At  95°     100°     110"     120*" 

15        39        75        89  per  cent. 

Wigan  crude  naphtha,  treated  in  the  same  way,  tested  : — 


Sample  A. 

500   gallons       ^ 
crude.             / 

At 

110° 

120° 

130° 

hur   150° 

17 

38 

49 

58        69  per  cent. 

200  gallons  ob--j 

At 

05'^ 

100^ 

IKf 

120° 

taincd  by  drj'  > 
steam.             J 

n 

3« 

73 

89  per  cent. 

Sample  B. 

500   gallons       -^ 
crude.              J 

At 

no'' 

120° 

130° 

140      150** 

13 

3i 

47 

57        68  per  cent. 

200  gallons  ob-^ 

At 

95^ 

I(M>^ 

utr 

120" 

tained  by  dry  > 
steam.             J 

15 

^40 

74 

DO  per  cent. 

Besides  90-  and  50-|it'r-cent.  benzol,  fre(|uciitly -10-,  or  even  30- 
per-cent.  benzol  is  rctjnircd  in  trade.  \Vlmt  now  comes,  is  mostly 
toluene,  and  is  sometimes  sold  as  such.  Commercial  toluol  ought 
to  yield  90  per  cent,  at  l^O*^.  Hut  the  nest  fraction  after  benzol  is 
sometimes  destined  for  carburttttnff-naphthn.  According  to  a 
specification  proposed  by  Dr.  Lethehy  and  adopted  by  several  gas- 
works, such  najihtha  ought  to  yield  at  least  70  per  cent,  at  130° 
and  90  per  cent,  at  150^;  its  specific  gravity  ought  to  be  0'85— 
0*87.  In  practice,  only  the  first  point  need  be  taken  care  of; 
the  others  will  follow  of  course.  This  product  essentially  consists 
of  xylene.  The  specific  gravity  proves  the  absence  of  any  adul- 
teration with  petroleum  spirit.      When  passing  from  benzol  to 

•  Joum.  Soc.  Cheni.  InU,  1884,  p.  74. 
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carburettiug-naphtha,  half  filling  the  second  scparating-can 
fig.  117,  p.  451)   with  weak  caustic-soda  solution  should  not 
omitted.     If  there  is  no  sale  for  this  product,  it  is  redistilled  i 
split  up  into  benzol  and  solvent  naphtha. 

According  to  a  table  given  in  Wurtz's  *  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie' 
(i.  1G03),  Frcncli  (iistillcrs  would  seem  to  fractionate  iu  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  first  principal  fraction  received  consists  of 
the  tar-oils  boiling  from  30°  to  150\  They  are  first  redistilled  in 
boilera  of  2000  litres  capacity  by  ojien  fire  or  steam  ;  two  thirds 
are  distillctl  off,  and  the  residual  third  run  to  the  second  fraction, 
Tix.  the  oil  boiling  between  150°  and  300°  (compare  light  oil, 
p.  1'27).  The  above  two  thirds  are  treated  with  acid  and  alkali, 
and  rectified  afterwards,  the  following  fractions  being  made  : — 

a.  Boiling  from  30-70^,  pentaue,  hexane,  &c. 

b.  „  „      70-100°,  benzene  and  toluene. 

c.  „  „    110-127^,  benzine  No,  I,  for  removing  grease. 
rf.  „          „    127-1U)°,       „        No.  11. 
€,  Residue,  goes  to  the  second  principal  fraction. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  srparatc  the  hydrocarbons  as  C-asily 
and  couiplctcly  as  is  iiidicated  iu  that  place.  None  of  the  tar- 
works  known  to  the  author  proceed  in  this  way. 

That  whirli  follows  the  weakest  bcnzrd^  or  the  toluol,  is  received 
as  solvent  naphtha  ;  and  some  manufacturers  make  uo  further 
fractioijj  but  put  to  this  also  every  thing  obtainable  from  tlic 
liquid  by  direct  steam.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
tJiis  product  is  used  for  dissolving  iudia-rubbcr  iu  the  manufacture 
of  waterproof  fabrics.  Of  late  it  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  tht;  manufacture  of  anthracene  (p.  303) ;  and  it  also  serves  fur 
removing  grease-spots.  It  consists  princiimlly  of  xylenes  and  trimc- 
thylbeuKCnca,  no  doubt  also  of  other  bodies  not  well  understood. 
The  iiidia-mbbrr-mnuufarturcrs  require  the  solvent  naphtim  to  he 
entirely  free  from  uaphthaleue,  wliich  may  occur  in  small  quantity 
in  the  last  distillate  by  steam.  Hence  distillation  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  but  should  be  interrupted  when  the  product  yie 
90  per  cent,  at  150^  (some  allow  160°),  and  its  specific  gravity  d 
not  exceed  0'875  at  15°.  This  will  be  the  case  with  the  whole  as 
soon  as  a  sample  of  the  distillate,  as  it  flows  from  the  worm,  shows 
0*880  at  15°.  Since  differences  in  temperature  cause  very  im- 
portant dificrcnces  iu  the  specific  gravity,  to  reduce  the  obscrred 
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the  normal  temperature  (whioh  can  he  done  by  means  of  the  table 
in  the  Appendix)  should  never  be  neglected. 

If  special  stipulations  are  made  for  the  delivery  oP  solvent 
naphtha,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tliere  is  a  sale  for  burning- 
naphtha  f  the  last  distillate  is  received  as  such.  The  operation 
is  carried  on  up  to  the  point  nt  wliich  the  distillate  begins  to 
show  a  little  colour.  Then  the  steam  is  stopped  at  once,  and  the 
operation  finished.  I£  the  cashing  has  been  well  done,  the 
distillate  remains  colourless,  and  the  end  of  the  distillation 
must  be  judged  of  by  other  tests.  Smell  is  a  very  distinct 
and  characteristic  test,  but  necessarily  subjective ;  naphthalene 
especially  will  thus  be  detected.  Another  criterion  (in  this  case  a 
certain  one)  is  the  specifie  gravity,  which  ought  to  be  0'9(X)f()r  the 
last  sample  running  out  of  the  worm,  or  0'880-0'887  for  the  whole 
of  the  naphtha.  A  further  test  is  obtained  by  shaking  up  the 
naphtha  ;  only  opalescent  beads,  instantly  vanishing,  ought  to  be 
formed,  and  no  remaining  froth.  Moreover  it  ought  not  to  be 
discoloured  when  exposed  to  tlie  sunlight  for  several  days;  it  will 
then  keep  colourless  In  the  dark  for  a  long  time. 

The  distillation  of  the  5-  to  8-  pcr-ccnt,  burning-naphtha  which 
can  begot  from  the  distillate  up  to  1 10°C.  of  the  benzol-still  (p.  447) 
takes  a  comparatively  very  long  time.  Hence  it  is  often  preferred 
not  to  distil  it  at  all  up  to  this  point,  but  to  mix  the  residuCj 
remaining  after  getting  out  the  solvent  naphtha, with  the  fraction 
from  the  benzol-still  boiling  from  140"^  to  170°,  which  is  distilled  at 
once  by  open  steam  and  yields  merely  solvent  and  burning-naphtha. 

In  all  distillations  by  open  steam  the  box  for  catching  any  liquid 
carried  over  (v  iu  fig.  115,  p.  450)  is  essential  for  protecting  the 
distillate  from  discoloration ;  it  should  be  emptied  at  least  once 
per  day  ;  the  caustic  liquor  in  b,  fig.  117,  p.  454,  must  also  be 
daily  renewed. 

From  the  product  distilled  up  to  1  Wr  may  be  expected  fJO  or  70 
per  cent,  of  50-per-ecnt.  benzol,  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  carburetting 
and  solvent  naphtha,  5  to  8  per  cent  of  Inirning-naphtha,  The 
product  distilled  between  1  K)°  and  170*^  yields  25  to  50  per  cent, 
best  naphtha,  50  to  25  per  cent,  burning-naphtha,  and  25  percent. 
Tcsidue  in  the  still,  which  it  is  best  to  pass  through  the  light-oil 
still,  although  it  generally  sinks  iu  water. 

Most  tar-distillers  make  only  00- or  50-pcr-ccnt.j  sometimes  10- 
or   30-per-cent.    benzol,    solvent    and   burning-naphtha.      Only 
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exceptionally,  and  that  mostly  at  the  colour-works,  is  a  complete 
separation  into  benzene,  toluene,  .vylene,  H^'C,  aimed  at.  This  can  ■ 
be  eftected  by  more  perfect  apparatus  than  those  hitherto  de8cril)e(l,  1 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  dephlegmation  as  completely  a«  this 
has  long  been  done  in  the  rectification  of  spirit  of  wine.  Mau»- 
ficld  proposed  this  already  iu  18i7 ;  but  it  secras  that  Coupler,  in 
1863j  first  carried  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  isolatiug  each  of  the 
hydrocarbons  in  a  nearly  pure  state*.  His  apparatus  is  shovn  in 
fig.  118,  on  a  scale  of  1:50.  A  designates  the  lower  resertoir 
(the  still  proper),  to  which  is  attached  a  steam-pipe  (forming  & 
coil  insidr),  a  man-hole,  a  discharge-cock,  &c.  B  is  the  oi)enit)g 
for  feeding  with  crude  benzol.  Tlie  still  is  surmounted  by  ilia 
cast-iron  rectification-column  N,  which  will  be  described  in  detail 
below.  The  thermometer  /  is  required  for  regulating  the  process, 
The  heat  of  the  steum-coil  in  A  (the  steam  should  be  at  a  pressure 
of  two  atmospheres,  or  eveu  more  for  the  highest  homologues) 
causes  the  litpiid  to  boil.  In  the  column  N  the  least-volatile  oils 
are  condensed  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  air  and  nm  back  into 
A-  The  more  volatile  vapours  pass  into  the  trough  D,  where  tbey 
arc  kept  at  such  a  temperature  that  the  hydrocarbon  of  lowest 
boiling-point  remains  iu  the  state  of  vapour,  whilst  all  the  higher- 
boiling  oues  condense  and  How  back  into  the  still.  For  thi* 
purpose  the  vapours  puss  through  the  annular  spaces  of  the  con- 
densers, placed  alongside  one  another,  whose  walls  arc  washed 
inside  and  outside  by  the  liquid  contaiueil  in  D.  If  only  benzene 
and  toluene  arc  to  ]yc  separated  in  tiie  pure  state,  the  liquid  in  D 
may  be  water  j  for  the  temperature  in  D  should  be  kept  (by  means 
of  the  steam-roil  m  and  the  thermometer  /)  at  60-70°  for  l>enEen 
(boiling-point  80^-5),  and  at  100^  for  toluene  (boiling-iK)int  111*^) 
If  xylene  or  trimethylbeuzenes  were  to  be  obtained,  D  would  hav 
to  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  (boiling  at  KU*^) 
or  with  paraffin  f-  What  condenses  in  the  aiuiular  condensers  G  0 
runs  back  to  N,  through  the  pipes  fl,  A,  c,  rf,  whose  bends  prevent 
the  passage  of  vai)ours  from  N  to  G  G,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
liquid  first  condensed  enters  the  column  at  a  lower  place  than  that 
condensed  afterwards.     The  taps  r  r  serve  for  taking  samples  and 

*  Dulk^in  dtt  la  Soci^tiS  iudustr.  de  Mulhouse,  1806,  p.  260 ;  Dioglur'A  Journal, 
cbcxx.  p.  A85. 

t  This  would  require  steam  of  0-7  atmaaphores  for  the  ateam-coD  in  A  -  it  i« 
hardly  ovor  dono. 


I 
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testiDg  the  operation.  The  rapours  issuing  from  the  last  coi 
denser  pass  into  the  worm  C,  where  they  are  completely  conden8< 
If  crude  benzol  is  distilled,  the  water  in  D  is  first  kept  at  60*^ 
70^-  When  no  more  benzene  comes  out  of  C,  the  receiver  is 
changed,  and  the  temperature  in  D  raised  to  100°.  At  first  a 
little  of  a  mixture  comes  orer;  but  soon  pure  toluene  appears, 
which  requires  steam  of  3i  atmospheres  in  A.  When  this  ceases, 
the  operation  is  usually  stopped  ;  but  in  case  of  need,  xylenes  and 
trimethylbenzenes  can  be  isolated  in  a  similar  manner.  Coupicr 
has  shown  by  the  following  graphical  diagram  the  quantity  uf 


Fig.  110, 


jjurc 


purr  bi'nirnr. 


in-    pore  tolaeae«     iin-     (itirv     im-  puni 
pun.  fmrc.  xylene,  pim    mrtbj 


principal  and    intermediate    proilucts  obtained  by  his  apparat 
from   100  litres  of  crude  l)enzol,  boiling  from  62  to  150^  (»a; 
ordinary  commercial  50-pcr-cent.  benzol). 

Hence  44  litres  pure  benzene  and  17  pure  toluene  arc  obtained, 
and  also : — (a)  6  litres  first  runnings,  consisting  partly  of  carlxm 
bisulphide,  amylenc,  &c.,  whifih  may  be  utilized  by  adding  it  to  thfl 
solvent  naphtha;  (h)  0  litres  of  an  intermediate  product  between' 
benzene  Hud  tolncne,  which  is  redistilled ;  (r)  about  27  litres  hig 
boilinpj  prcductSj  which  formerly  went  at  once  into  the  solvent 
naplitlia,  but  from  which  now  the  xylene  (9  litres)  is  sometinies 
Brpnrated. 

Figs.  120  and  121  show  the  plan  and  section  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  reetifying-eolunin  N  {fig.  118)  on  a  scale  of  ]  :25 
The  vnponrs  rise  in  the  pii>es  q^  but  are  checked  by  caps  r, 
and  must  find  their   way  through  the   apertures  and  the  liqi 
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standing  over  them.  That  liquid,  consisting  of  the  portion  of  the 
vapours  condensed  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  air,  gradually  flows 
through  the  ovcrfiow-tnbcs  »  from  one  phitc  into  another.  Tlie 
laljyrinth-partitious  ("chicanes")  yy/;  cause  the  gas  to  remain  in 
proh)nged  contact  with  the  liqaid,  so  aa  to  precipitate  the  less 
volatile  oils  from  the  vapours,  and  to  carry  away  by  the  heat  of  the 
latter  tlie  most  volatile  constituents  of  tlie  liquid.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  thia  process  in  the  0  or  10  compartments  of  the 
cohimn  causes  the  fractionation  to  be  much  more  thorough  tlmu 
even  repeated  recti [ieations  without  them  wouhl  fmve  nuitJe  it. 


Fig.  120. 


Fi(f.  121. 


X— 


The  "  analyxer "  of  Coupier's  apparatus  (Cj  G,  fig.  118)  would 
no  doubt  beadvantngcously  re[)lace(i  by  a  more  ptiieient  apparatus. 
This  is  aimed  at  in  Vedlc's  still,  where  the  ''  l>enzenc  rectifier'' 
consists  of  four  larger  copper  cyliiulcrs,  surrounded    by  water, 


■while  the  "  toluene  rcetifi 


<']' 


rcseniblus  that  8lio>s-u  in  our  fisrure 


115  (p.  450)  at  n  o,  aiid  will  be  best  understood  from  fig.  122.  The 
vapours  pass  from  the  still-head  (rectifying-column)  A  into  the 
analvKcr  B  (f3  feet  x  2  fret)  by  the  pijie  a^  and  the  condensed 
hquid  back  into  A  by  the  pipe  d,  while  the  nncondenscd  vapours 
pass  away  through  /  into  an  ordinary  worm  or  condenser  of  any 
other  form.  The  vt^ssel  B  is  separated  into  tbrfi"  parts  by  two  parti- 
tions, connected  by  60  copper  tobes^  tf  d,  \^  ineb  wide.  Water 
flows  througli  c  into  the  lower  part  of  li,  tlieuce  through  dd  into 
the  upper  part  and  away  thriiu,£;h  c.  When  very  little  eonilcnsatc 
is  obtained  through/,  the  fiujiply  of  watm-  througli  c  is  stopped,  and 
the  contents  of  B  are  allowed  to  reach  the  builing-poiitt  by  the 
heat  of  the  vapours  coming  from  A.  At  this  stage  mostly  toluene 
passes  over.  When  this  also  ceases  to  flow,  the  level  of  water  in 
B  is  lowered  by  successively  opening  the  taps  ff^  y^  <f^  ff^,  so  that 
ultimately  the  space  in  B  is  altogether  filled  with  steam  inside, 
and  with  vapours  of  hydrociirbons  outside  the  tubes  dd.  At  this 
stage  almost  pure  xylene  passes  over. 

2h 
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Egrot's  apparatus  (raentioned  by  Ilolienliausca  *)  is  not 
iially  diQ'ereut  from  Coupler's. 


Fig.  129, 


The  rpctifying-apparatus  of  D.   Savalle,  fils,  of  Paris,  enjoy 
special  reputation  for  applicability  to  the  hydrocarbons  of  coal-tar, 
and  are  largely  employed  by  German  tar-distillers  even  for  90-  o^^ 
60-per-cent  benzol.     Figs.  123-127'  represent  this  apparatus.    IJH 
6g.  123,  A  is  the  still,  heated  by  a  steam-eoil;  B,  a  square  eolnmn 
for  the  first  eoudcusatlon ;   C,  the  air-coudenscr  for  the  second 
condensation  of  the  higher-boiling  hydrocarbons  which  are  n^H 
passed   over  into  the  diMtillatc  ;  1),  the  air-cooler,  in  which  the 
distillate  itself  is  condcuflcd.     The  air  is  supplied  by  the  fiiu-hhut 
F,  through  H  to  C,  and  through  I  to  D.     J  is  the  slide  wliicb 

•  Journ.  3i>c  Clujm.  Ind.  18i*4,p.  76. 
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regulates  the  current  of  air  iii  the  condenser,  by  means  of  a  cUaia^ 
aiul  a  graduated  lever  K,  The  liquid  coudensiug  in  D  passes 
through  the  check-apparatus  G  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the 
distUiutiou.     E  is  a  regulator  for  muiutuiuing  a  constant  pressure 


Fig.  124. 


in  the  a|>]mratiis  tlirougliout  the  distillation,  L  is  the  steam-engine 
8up|>l}'iiig  the  I'atj-hla^t;  1,  sti*ain-valve  of  the  regulator ;  2,  con- 
deuHcd-water  ejector ;  3,  backHow-tap  of  the  column  ;  4,  purifying- 
tap  of  the  same;  5,  discharge-coek  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cH^lumu; 
6,  thcrmuuictcr;  7,  tajt  ibr  discharging  and  charging  the  still. 

The  inner  arrangement  of  the  column  is  shown  in  fig,  124.  Tlie 
vaponi's  enter  it  hy  the  c^vlindcr  «,  divided  by  a  vertieal  partition 
into  conipartmentR,  and  provided  with  a  tlicrnionictcr,  b.  The 
column  is  divided  into  several  chambers  by  horizontal  perforated 
partitions.  Each  partition  contains  a  perpendicular  ovcrflow-pipe 
Tiirhich  partially  dips  into  a  corresponding  recess  of  the  next  lower 
|«lute ;  these  overflow-pipes  are  placed  alternately  on  opposite  sides. 
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The  higher-boiling  products,  flowing  down  the  condenser,  thus 
successively  pass  through  all  the  cluimbcrs  and  ultimately  go  back 
into  the  column*  The  perforations  of  the  plates  ai'e  made  of  such 
diameter  that  the  rising  current  of  vapours  prevents  the  liquid  from 

Fig.  126, 


falling  through  themj  and  a  depth  of  about  2  inches  of  liquid  (cor- 
responding to  the  top  of  the  overflow-pipes)  always  remains  on  the 
partitions:  thus  the  vapours  must  always  pass  tbrougli  the  liquid, 
which  considerably  promotes  the  condensation  of  the  Ligher-boiling 
products. 
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Fig.  125  shows  the  cbcck-apparatrw.  The  distillate  from  tho 
cooler  passes  first  into  the  anmilar  space  bctwccu  the  pipes  C  and 
F.  The  upper,  jE^atluatcd  portion  of  the  latter  projecU  into  the 
gUss  jar  E,  and  has  a  small  orifice  at  F.    The  space  between  C  aud 

FifT.  197. 


F  communicates  with  E.    If  th(;  How  of  the  distillate  Is  such  that, 
with  the  pressure  existing  in  the  apparatus,   it  can  run  aw»y 
through  the  orifice  F,  the  liquid  will  not  rise  above  this ;  but  if 
the  speed  of  fl<iw  is  in  excess  of  thatj  the  liquid  will  rise  from  the 
annular  space  between  C  and  F  into  the  jar  E.    This  will  cause  an 
hydraulic  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  distillate  will  pas*  ■ 
more  quickly  through  F.    Thus  n  state  of  rquilibiium  will  l>e  pnvf 
duced ;  aud  it  will  be  seen  that  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  jar 
]«!,  which  can  he  read  off  on  the  graduation  of  F,  deiHinds  ujwn  the 
speed  of  flow  of  the  distillate.     Hence,  conversely,  the  latter  may 
be  inferred  from  the  former.     The  size  of  the  orifice  in  F  must  of 
course  be  regidatcd  once  for  all  on  starting  the  apparatus.     The 
graduation  on  F  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  quantity  of  liquid 
passing  hourly  throngh  tiie  apparatus;  and  a  glance  at  it  Rufliceil 
to  show  whether  the  proper  quantity  of  distillate  per  hour  is  de-" 
liver,  d — that  is,  whether  the  apparatus  is  in  order  or  not.     D  is  a 
tap  for  taking  samples. 

Fig.  12G  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  pressure-regulator,     II 
consists  of  two  superposed  vessels  connected  by  a  pipe  B. 
lower  vessel.  A,  is    partly  filled  witli  water,  and    commuuicat 
through  F  with  the  rectifying-columu.     The  upper  vessel  is  p 
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vided  with  a  float  C,  acting  by  the  lever  D  upon  the  conical 
valve  in  E.  The  latter  coniTtinnicatea  both  with  the  steam-boiler 
and  with  the  steam-coil  heating  the  still.  As  «oon  as  pressure  ia 
produced  in  the  apparutuaj  the  water  must  rise  in  the  pipe  H,  and, 
wlipn  the  pressure  has  attained  a  certain  degree,  will  enter  the 
upper  vessel  and  lift  the  Hoat  C.  Tliis  depresses  the  valve  E  and 
cheeks  the  supply  of  steam.  If  by  some  accident,  as  choking  up, 
the  pressure  in  the  still  .shouUl  rise  too  hi^li,  the  regulator  will  shut 
oif  the  steam  entirely.  15y  suitable  adjustment  it  can  be  managed 
so  that,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  regulator,  a  certain 
pressure  is  never  exceeded,  whieli  is  important  both  for  obtaining 
a  constant  product  and  for  preventing  accident. 

Fig.  127  shows  the  steam^ valve,  moved  by  the  regulator. 

Further  details  on  Savalle^s  apparatus  for  rectifying  spirit  will  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Encouragement,  187G,  p.  G57 
(Diugler's  Journal,  ccxxiii.  p.  615),  and  in  a  pamphlet  by  Desire 
Savalle,  '  Appareils  et  precedes  nouvcaux  de  diatillatiou  *  (Paris, 
G.  Masson,  1870,  22.3  pages  ami  iH  diagrams). 

The  original  Savalle  apparatus  ii  made  of  copper ;  but  for  benzol 

t-iron  apparatus  are  frequently  employed,  and  some  manufac- 
turers have  such  apparatus  on  a  similar  principle  to,  but  not  iden- 
tical with,  Savalle*s.  The  air-cooling  system  originully  employed 
by  Savalle  for  the  rectifieation  of  spirit  of  wine  has  Ix'cn  cvery- 
"whcre  replaced  by  watcr-cooliug^  as  it  was  not  cfiicient. 

The  apparatus  described  in  the  following,  and  shown  in  figures 
128-131,  was  patented  (by  Siemens  Brothers  &  Co.,  of  Cliarlotten- 
burg)  originally  for  rectifying  spirit  (for  which  purpose  07  of  them 
were  already  in  use  in  February  1881),  but,  with  a  few  slight  mo- 
difications, is  equally  adapted  for  the  rectifying  of  coal-tar  oils. 
They  construct  1*3  different  siyies  of  the  apparatus,  for  hourly  out-* 
puts  of  from  200  to  ]0()()  gallons,  at  a  costof  from  £200  to  .£550, 
inclusive  of  auxiliary  apparatus.  The  height  of  the  column  varies 
from  15  feet  in  the  smallest  to  37  feet  ft  inches  in  the  largest 
size.  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  tlirce  principal  parts — the 
heater  (A),  the  eohimn  (B),  and  the  rectifier  (C),  all  made  of  cast 
iron,  joined  by  varnished  pasteboard  packing  and  bound  together 
by  the  long  bolts  m  m.  In  actual  work  the  ehambcrSj  6  A,  of  the 
heater  A,  as  well  as  part  of  c,  are  full  of  hot  residues  ;  the  chambers 
a  a  and  the  remaining  part  of  c  are  filled  with  cold  oils,  irhieh 
receive  a  preliminary  heating,  before  passing  into  the  coliunu  B, 
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►m  heing  surrjuaded  by  tbc  hot  residues.  The  oil  is  pumped 
into  the  heater  at  d,  travels  round  tlie  central  tube  D  in  the  an- 
nular passnges  a  ti^  dcsrends  into  r,  passes  a  portion  of  this  vessel, 
enters  tlie  ceutral  tube  D  by  a  wide  opening,  rises  up  ia  D,  and 
at/ enters  into  the  column  B.     This  column  consists  of  a  nurober 

Hp.  120. 


Fig.  130. 


chambers  with  a  central  tube  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  a 
perforated  annular  bottom.  The  space  bolow  the  bottom  receives 
the  "Vapours  risinff  from  the  liquiil  underneath;  the  space  above 
receives  the  liquid  to  be  rectified.  'J'lie  liquid  can  only  circulate 
by  travelling  in  one  direction  round  the  central  tube — but  not 
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quite  round,  a  partition  preventing  this,  whilst  a  lower  openin( 
gives  comniuiiicatiou  with  the  liquid  contained  in  the  next 
chamber.  During  this  passage  the  oils,  circulating  in  the  &hape  of 
a  long  ribbon^  lose  in  the  lowest  part  their  more  volatile  matters 
by  the  heat  of  the  steam  acting  in  the  copper  coil  o ;  but  the  same 
heat  is  always  used  over  again  for  rectifying  the  contents  of  au 
upper  portion  of  the  stream,  none  of  these  portions  getting  mixed 
up  together.  Thus  the  evaporation  of  the  more  volatile  matters 
takes  place  with  a  close  approximation  to  completencsSj  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  verj'  little  steam.  The  residue,  deprived  of 
benzene  &c.,  passes  from  the  lower  part  of  B  into  the  heater,  and 
in  the  chambers  6  b  imparts  its  heat  to  a  fresh  quantity  of  oils  iu 
a  a;  ultimately  it  runs  out  continuously  through  the  pipe  J  at  K. 
The  chambers  a  a  and  b  b  have  sloping  bottoms ;  both  residues 
and  fresh  oils  travel  from  the  top  downwards,  so  that  no  deposit 
can  be  farmed  (which  is  more  important  in  distilling  fermcuted 
wort  than  tar-oils).  The  space  E  serves  for  receiving  any  frotli. 
The  apparatus  ought  to  be  filled  up  to  the  liquor-gauge  n. 

Tig.  131. 


The  vapours  from  B  pass  into  the  rectifier,  C,  composed  of 
number  of  chambers  in  which  the  vajwurs  are  partially  cooled  by 
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the  aurrounrling:  water ;  the  portion  which  is  not  liquefied  passes 
at  F  into  the  condenser  S,  whilst  tlie  liquefied  part  collects  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  chambers,  and,  so  far  aa  it  is  not  evaporated  again, 
ultimately  flows  back  through  an  interior  pipe  into  the  column  B. 
The  cooling-water  enters  the  rectifier  at  i,  slowly  circulates  in  it, 
and  runs  ofT  hot  at  h.  It  is  expcilicnt  to  let  the  water  first  act  in 
the  condenser  S,  which  it  enters  at  »,  and  leaves  at  /,  to  enter  the 
rectifier  at  i.  The  check  test  at  T  permit*  the  control  of  the 
rectification  whilst  proceeding. 

It  is  asserted  that  these  apparatus  require  a  minimum  of  steam 
and  of  cold  water  for  complete  volatilization  of  tlie  lightest  oils, 
that  they  are  most  easily  manogcd,  and  combine  comparatively 
small  first  cost  with  great  durability,  the  material  being  cast 
iron. 

Fig.  128  is  an  external  elevation;  fig,  129,  an  enlarged  section 
of  the  heater;  fig.  130,  a  similar  section  of  the  column  B;  fig.  131^ 
a  sectiou  of  the  rectifier* 


Specially  purified  benzol  is  made  at  some  large  tar-works  by 
washing  the  once-rectified  benzol  over  again  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  passing  it  once  more  through  the  Savalle  column  or  similar 
rectifying-apparatus.  It  should  now  distil  within  0°'3,  and  should 
not  be  ot  all  coloured  by  agitating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Almost  pure  benzene  is  now  found  in  the  trade,  sometimes  by 
the  name  of  benzol  for  blue.  It  distils  within  half  a  degree  Centi- 
grade, and  in  the  cold  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  Even 
this  article  contains  more  or  less  "  neutral  oils,"  i.  e.  such  as 
cannot  be  nitrified  (fatty  hydrocarbons)  and  a  little  thiophcn,  as 
shown  by  the  isatin  reaction  (p.  118). 

Chemically  pure  benzvnc,  as  understood  in  trade,  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  article  boiling  between  80°  and  82°,  by  aUoMing  it 
to  crystallize  in  a  freezing-mixture,  and  separating  the  crystals 
from  the  mother  liquor  by  pressing,  or  by  a  centrifugal  machine. 
This  operation  ought  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  Even  then 
the  benzene  will  contain  thiophcn ;  in  order  to  remove  this,  the 
benzene  must  be  agitated  with  renewed  quantities  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  till  it  ceases  to  give  the  blue  reaction  with  isatin. 

Practically  pure  toluene  and  a  mixture  of  the  three  isomeric 
xylenes  arc  also  found  in  trade. 
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^^1            According  to  a  private  communication  from  Mr.  IlausscnnaQii, 
^^1         commercial  50-per-cent.  benzol  sometimes  contains  up  to  0*1  per 
^^P         cent,  of  pyridine,  and  the  toluene  made  from  it  then  will  contain 
^H         025  per  cent,  pyridine.     The  process  for  testing  for  it  will  be 
^H         mentioned  below. 

^H            Nearly  pure  metaxyleney  which  is  sometimes  required  for  technical 
^^1        purposes,  can  be  made  by  the  following  process,  communicated  to 
^^1         me  by  Ur.  C\  Haussermaniu     Ordinary  xylol,  which  contains  but 
^H         little  orthoxylene,  is  first  agitated  with  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
^^m        of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the  thio-compounds, 
^H         and  is  then  converted  into  sulphonic  acids  by  agitating  with  ib 
^^m         own  wcigl»t   of  pulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr,   1*84,  for   several    hours. 
^H        The  acid  solution  is  separated  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and 
^H         is  then  treated  with  a  current  of  steam  (as  indicate<l  by  Armstrong 
^^1         for  decomposing  sulphonic  acids).    The  metaxylene  dit<tilling  over 
^H         needs  only  to  be  freed  from  acid,  in  order  to  be  worked  up  at 
^H          once  for  metaxylidiue.    All  these  operations  can  be  carried  out  on 
^^1         the  manufacturing  scale  without  any  difficulty. 

^H                        Commercial  Descriptions  of  Benzol  and  Naphtha, 

^H             The  usual  descriptions  of  the  products  from  light  tar-oils  yield 
^^1          the  following  distillates  (in  percentages  by  volume),  according  to 
^H         my  own  tests : — 

! 

Commercial  producU. 

Initial 
boiling- 
point. 

88*' 

93° 

100° 

no^ 

120° 

130° 

138*> 

84 
71 

149° 

.. 

171' 

ft) 

1 

80-per-c«ot  btmiLol  

R(>-perH>cnt.  bcnzo!    

Toluol    

88 
100 
108 

uu 

1.18 

30 

13 

90 
04 

74 

1 
... 

00 
00 

a5 

17 

71 
67 

97 

90 
30 

71-6 

1 

Carbiiretting-mipbtlia  ... 
folFCttl  naplilbiL    

Buruiug-napllilhft 

The  temperatures  were  all  measured  with  the  thermometer-bulb 
just  submerged  in  the  liquid,  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation. 
Hiiusscrmanu  *  quotes  the  following  results : — 

•  Indufflrie  der  Thccrfarbstofft?,  pp.  13  &  14,                 ^^H 
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At 

85*> 

90°  95* 

100=^ 

105=" 

115° 

120*^ 

ISO** 

140^ 

145^ 

150' 

170^,180'^ 

90-per-ceot,  bcnspl 
50'per-ceni,  beuol 
Solvent  Daphtha.   ,., 

20 

72  :  m 

5     30 

05 
50 

05 
64 

Si 

04 

6 

48 

73 

85 

03 

96 

According  to  another  statement,  made  to  me  bj  an  English 
tar-distiller,  the  ordinary  results  are  : — 


At 

100° 

120« 

130° 

160« 

Sp.gr. 

90-per-cent.  benzol  

90 
60 
30 

90 ' 

90 

"ao" 

'96" 
30 

0*886 
0-880 
0-876 
0-876 

0-886 

50-per  cent,  beiisol  

90-i>er*oent.  benzol 

Solvent  naphtha  

Biirning-nanhtba 

Uohenhausen  quotes : — 


Benzol. 

90-per-cent 

60-per-oent. 

30-peiH5ent. 

Bp.  gr.  0-882. 

ap.  gp.  0-878. 

«p.  gr.  0-876. 

0 

per  cent. 

Atol 

percent. 

At  9? 

percent 

At  8a 

6 

10 

12 

80 

22 

95 

18 

98 

21 

88 

62 

98 

40 

100 

30 

yo 

74 

100 

60 

105 

66 

9-2 

81 

106 

68  ' 

110 

73 

95 

87 

110 

79 

116 

84 

100 

90 

116 

85 

120 

90 

105 

94 

120 

90 

no 

98 

Schultz  (comp.  also  his  results,  p.  478)  quotes : — 


At 

85=* 

90^ 

m"" 

100' 

105' 

110'' 

116° 

120** 

90-jKr-rent.  boriKol   ,*. 
il)0'per-<wut,  beoEol   ... 
30-per-4»nt.  benzol  ... 

25 
0 
0 

70 
4 
2 

83 
215 
12 

90 
60 
34) 

94 
62 
42 

97 
71 
70 

98 
82 
82 

99 
90 

The  following  statements  give  the  yield  of  pure  HydrocarbonB 
from  commercial  products. 
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G.   E.    Davis*    finds    in   90-pcr.ceiit.    and  50/90  per  cent. 

benzol : — 

OO-per-cent.  60/dO  per  oeoL 

Pure  benzene 75  60 

„     toluene 24  40 

„     xylene    1  10 

Schultz  quotes  the  following  yields,  as  obtained  by  a  rectifying' 

columu : — 

From  50-ppr-cont.     From  OO-per-cenL 
btiDXoI.  beaxoL 

Fore-runnings  up  to  81°...     5  to  10  10  to  17 

Pure  benzene  30  ,,  40  65  „  75 

Benzol  for  red 5  10 

Pure  toluene    ,  35  „  401  „         ^ 

Xylenes    5  „    8  J  ^  "    ^ 

Haussermann  (private  communication)  regularly  obtains  70 
partH  of  pure  benzene  from  100  parts  of  IKJ-per-cent.,  and  45  to  48 
pure  benzeue  from.  100  parts  of  50-per-ceut.  benzene  by  means  of 
a  Savallc^s  column. 


H 

1             Uompare  also  Ooupiei 

■'g  rcsul 

ts,  p.  4(5- 

1. 

■ 

^1            Allen  t  gives  the  followinR  results  of 

distilling  the  commercial     | 

W 

I         products  in  the  usual  way  : — 

r 

Very  good 

Wttm 

6rst        Oood  00-  Seotoh  flO- 

50/90- 

,30- 

SolTpnt 
uapbtiia. 

of  TOM 

runnings   '  fwr-oeat,]  por-eent 

per-oent 

per-deuL 

bm«M 

(tinr«-rua 

benxol. 

b«nioI. 

benioL 

botiso). 

»id» 

miplitha). 

toluM 

Snec.  straT. 

0-882 

0-873 

0-880 

0-87fi 

0-877 

o«o 

' 

o 

o 

a 

o 

o 

a 

_o 

First  drop  collected  nt... 

S'-i 

m 

Ut  par  cent.    ,,         

i»a 

84} 

8H 

94 

97 

mi 

m 

2«l          , 

9»J 

85 

95 

98 

130 

m 

30          „        „        

102 

85 

8^k 

904 

99i 

132| 

m 

40          

lOT 

85} 

80} 

ftS 

101 

135 

Sfrd 

fiO        ..       ..       »  ... 

Ml 

871 

101) 

m 

157 

m 

m          

lt» 

88 

80 

lO'ii 

uw 

140 

»w 

70         „        , 

\-2^ 

80J 
92} 

»4 

loit 

1II9A 
lial 

14dj 
148} 

«M 

80         ..        „        .,  ... 

U5 

llOi 

Qlt-S 

SK) 

170 

lau 

120 

15U 

I021I 

92 

100 

»5          „        , 

107«  1 

1                                      •  Joum.  Soc.  Chein.  Ind-  1885,  p. 

648. 

_1 

^m                   t  Ci 

stntuercial  Organic  A 

inalyais,  1 

9t  ed,  vol 

ii,  p.  87. 

I 

1 

.^^ 

J 

I 
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According  to  the  same  author  a  good  sample  of  ^0-per-cent, 
heiizol  should  not  begin  to  distil  under  80°  and  should  not  yield 
more  than  *20  to  30  per  cent,  at  85°^  or  much  more  than  90  per 
cent,  at  100°.  An  excessive  distithite,  e.g.  35  to  40  per  cent,  at 
85°,  iudicates  a  larger  proportion  of  carbon  bisulphide  (see  below) 
or  light  hydrocarbons  than  is  desirable.  The  actual  percentage 
eom|K)sitiou  of  a  90-per-ceut.  benzol  of  good  quality  in  about  70 
per  cent,  of  beuKone,  2-1-  of  toluenCj  a  trace  of  xylene,  and  4  to 
G  of  carbon  bisuli)hi(lc  and  light  hydrocarbons.  It  should  be 
colourless  and  free  from  opaleaeeiice.  The  Bpeeifie  gravity  of 
English  90-pcr-ecut.  benzols  usually  ranges  from  0"88()  to  0888 
at  15***5;  timt  of  Scotch  benzols  (wliieh  contain  little  carlwn 
bisulphide,  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  light  hydrocarbons) 
is  often  as  low  as  0  87L  ^Of^O-per-cenL  benzol  is  a  product  of 
which  50  per  cent,  by  volume  distils  over  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°,  and  4<J  per  cent,  more  below  120°.  ^O-per-ceni, 
benzol  yields  30  per  cent,  at  lOO^j  and  GO  per  cent,  more  between 
100°  and  120°;  it  cousista  chiefly  of  toluene  and  xylene.  Solvent 
naphtha  gives  from  8  to  30  per  cent,  distillate  below  130%  and 
about  90  below  160°;  it  consists  chiefly  of  toluene  and  xylene, 
with  notable  quantities  of  eumene  and  still  higher  homologues, 
and  several  per  eent.  of  naphthalene  [to  some  of  this  I  must 
demur;  there  must  be  very  little  toluene  in  this  product;  and 
"cumeue""  does  not  occur  in  coal-tar  at  allj  but  only  isomers 
of  this  body]. 

Hohenhauscn  quotes  as  usual  specific  gravities  of  English 
30-per-eent,  benzol  OH75  at  15",  of  50-per-cent.  benzol  0878,  of 
90-per-cent.  benzol  0-882.  When  the  specific  gravity  is  lower 
than  0*875,  the  presence  of  paraflin  or  non-nitrifiable  hydro- 
carbons may  be  susi>ected.  Most  of  the  Scotch  benzol  has  a 
lower  specific  gravity,  on  the  average  0-870^  and  coiitaina  7  or  8 
per  cent,  of  paraffins,  some  of  it  as  low  as  0*800  (Trcwby). 

According  to  Chateau*,  in  France  (18G1)  the  following  three 
classes  of  benzol  were  distinguitshcd  : — 

(a)  Very  light  benzol,  boiling  between  80°  and  100*=*.  3  or 
4  cubic  centimetres  of  this,  added  to  5  or  (5  e.  c.  of  couecntrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  colour  it  yellow  in  the  cold  without  shaking;  on 
being  shaken^  it  first   turns  oraugej  then  red ;  the   benzol  itself 
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remains  colourless.  On  heating,  the  acid  turns  much  darker,  and 
the  benzol  turns  first  yellow,  then  orange.  If  the  mixture  he 
poured  into  10  times  its  bulk  of  water  and  the  whole  shaken  up,  a 
dirty-pink  liquid  ia  observed.  On  standing,  a  yellow,  somewhat 
muddy,  liquid  separates. 

{b)  Light  bcnzolj  distilling  between  100°  and  120^.     In  the  co 
the  acid  is  turned  yellow,  and  on  shaking  passes  through  oran 
into  dark  red  j  the  benzol  first  golden  yellow,  then  orange- 
On  the  addition  of  water  a  greenish-yellow  muddy  liquid  is  pro^ 
duecd;   the   benzol  settling  from  it  is  coloured  similarly,  but 
lighter 

(f)  Heavy  benxol,  distilling  between  120^  and  140".  In  the  cold 
the  acid  turns  green,  and  on  shaking  passes  into  bloo<l-red;  the 
benzol  is  colourless.  On  heating,  the  acid  turns  darker,  the 
benzol  yelLoWj  then  orange,  at  la^^t  dark  red  like  the  acid.  Ou 
addition  of  water  a  dirty  grey-green  liquid  is  produced;  the  liquid 
floating  above  is  yellow. 

These  reactions  do  not  seem  to  possess  much  practical  value  for 
distinguishing  the  difierent  qualities  of  benzol;  but  in  any  case 
purified  benzol,  shaken  with  strong  sulphuric  acid>  ought  to  take 
either  a  very  slight  or  no  coloration. 

According  to  Allen*  some  contract -notes  for  continental  cus- 
tomers specJty  the  following  tests  for  commercial  hcnaol : — 1st, 
1  c.  c.  is  agitutcd  with  20  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  coloration  at  the  end  of 
this  time  should  be  very  slight,  never  exceeding  a  pale  sti'aw-yellow. 
2nd,  10  c.  c.  of  the  sample  is  agitutcd  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with 
successive  small  quantities  of  saturated  bromine-water,  until  a 
yellow  tint  is  obtained  wliich  remains  for  some  minutes.  Not 
more  than  0*5  c.  c.  of  bromine-water  should  be  required  to  produce 
this  result. 

Pure  io/ttene  of  commerce,  according  to  a  private  commuDication 
from  Dr.  Hausscrmann,  ought  to  satisfy  the  following  tests.  It 
ought  to  boil  within  P.  When  shaken  up  for  some  time  with  its 
own  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  ought  not  to  cause  any 
coloration.  On  shaking  up  for  some  miuutes  90  c,  c.  of  toluene 
with  10  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  ■11  iu  a  stoppcivd  jar,  the 
acid  ought  to  assume  only  a  red  colour,  and  to  remain  quite  clear 
and  bright,  not  to  turn  greenish  or  blackish  and  thick.  Some 
•  Comm.  Org.  Aiial.  2Qd  ed.  iL  p.  475. 
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samples  of  tulueue  which  answer  to  these  testa  still  contain  0*5 
per  cent,  of  iion-nitrifinhic  hydrocarbons,  which  may  be  troul)lc- 
some  on  the  large  scale;  these  should  be  teatcjd  for  as  will  be 
described  hereafter,  but  not  less  tluui  1  kilogram  of  toluene  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  test.  According  to  Witt  (Chcm,  Industrie, 
1887,  p.  9)  these  iui[)untics  c:iri  be  removed  from  toluene  by 
agitation  with  hut  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
which  destroys  the  thiopheujs  and  polymerizes  the  olefins ;  the 
paraOins  are  not  changed,  but  are  eai^ily  removed  after  nitrification 
by  blowing  in  steam.  Toluene  (and  xylene)  puritied  in  this  way 
is  stated  to  yield  much  more  "  anihiic  oil "  in  the  oixlinary  course 
of  manufacture. 

A  substance  occurring  only  in  the  strongest  benzol,  to  which 
attention  has  recently  been  drawn,  is  carbon  bisufphide.  This 
body  has  been  indicated,  amongst  others,  by  Vineeut  and  De- 
laclianal  *.  Watson  Smith  (private  connn.)  has  observed  in 
English  benzols  up  to  5  per  cent,  carbon  bisulphide,  which  gave 
rise  to  complaints.  The  occurrence  of  this  substance  is  easily 
accounted  for,  all  conditions  for  its  formation  being  present  iu 
the  gas-retorts,  viz.  red-hot  carbon  and  vapour  of  sulphur  (from 
the  i)yritcs  which  always  occurs  in  coal)  ;  neither  do  the  onlinary 
purifying  agents,  viz.  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  remove  it.  It  is 
true  that  a  good  deal  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  existing  in  raw 
tar  will  remain  uncondcnscd  during  the  distillation ;  but  some  of  it 
must  pass  into  the  lightest  oils,  and  more  will  pass  the  more  perfect 
the  coudeusing-plant  is.  Its  smell  docs  not  betray  it,  even  when 
20  per  cent,  is  mixed  with  benzol,  which  is  much  in  excess  of  any 
thing  ever  occurring  in  practice.  5  per  cent.  CSj  iu  benzol  makes 
no  diflercuce  whatever  in  the  smell;  and  even  the  first  distillate 
smells  of  benzene,  not  of  CSj.  But  a  safe  test  is  afforded  by  the 
apeeifie  gravity,  which  is  much  raised  by  CSj.  Watson  Smith,  on 
adding  5  part.-^  of  CS^,  to  KM)  of  benzol  of  sp.  gr.  0-875,  yielding 
20  per  cent,  below  100"^,  got  on  distilling  35  per  cent,  below  100% 
of  sp.  gr.  0'917.  By  employing  a  Linncmanu*s  fractionating 
apparatus  or  the  like,  probably  nearly  pure  CSj  would  have  been 
got  out.  Ou  the  large  scale,  benzol  refiners  now  separate  the  first 
portions  of  the  distillate  as  "  fore-runnings^'  ("  Vorlauf  "),  These 
contain,  along  with  some  benzene,  the  just-described  impurities, 
along  with  aeetonej  methylic  cyanide,  and  other  substances  not 
yet  fully  investigated. 

•  Compt.  lUad.  Ixxxvi.  p.  340, 
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Apart  from  the  specific  gravity,  the  presence  of  CSj  can  be 
detertcd  by  alcoholic  potanh,  which  forms  crystals  of  potassium 
xanthatc  (see  below) ,  or  by  alcoholic  amuiouia,  whicli  foriun  auimo- 
nium  sulphocyanidc,  easily  recognizable  by  the  blood-rc<l  reaction 
with  ferric  chloride.  J.  B.  Cohen*  haa  tried  to  apply  Traube's 
capillarometer  (devised  for  estimating  fusel-oil  in  spirits  of  wine")  to 
discovering  carbon  bisulphide,  as  well  as  fatty  hydrocarbons,  in 
benzol.  His  own  paper  shown  that  that  reaction  can  hardly  as  yet 
lay  claim  to  more  thun  a  qualitative  value.  We  *hall  describe 
the  qtiantitative  tests  for  CSj  lower  down. 

Pyr'tdine  and  other  basic  substances  are  detected  by  aptating  KK) 
parts  of  benzol  with  4  paits  of  10-per-ceut.  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an 
hour,  separating  the  acid  solution  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel,  inakiug 
it  alkaline  with  caustic  soda,  and  distilling  in  a  current  of  steam. 
The  distillate  is  saturated  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporatetl  to  drr- 
ncss  ou  a  wjitcr-bath.  Or  else,  in  lieu  of  distilling,  the  free  basei 
are  extracted  from  the  solution  by  means  of  ether.  Propcrlv 
purified  benzol  ought  not  to  contain  anything  soluble  in  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  aud  but  little  imparting  a  dark  colour  to  stixing 
sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  a  maximum  is  stipulated  for  the  jier- 
ceutage  of  substances  dissolved  out  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  \\t. 
non-saturated  hydrocarbons  and  thiophcns.  The  former  can  also 
be  determined  by  titration  with  bromine-water.  Nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  r4  ought  not  to  produce  any  white  vapours  when  pourt*d 
into  benzol,  and  ought  not  to  colour  the  benzol  on  agitating. 

The  fatif/  hi/drocarbonx  contained  in  benzol  belong  to  the  serifs 
C«H3,+2j  C„Ha«,  and  C„H2„_a;  there  are,  moreover,  present  methyl 
cyanide,  isoeyanides,  thiophcu  aud  its  isomers ;  perhajw,  but  tt 
all  cvcnti?  quite  exceptionally,  ethylic  aleohol  (p.  137). 

To  distiiufuish  coal-tar  benzol  or  naphtha  from  petroleum  omhalf- 
»pirit  S^'C,  wliieli  arc  also  frequently  called  "  henzolene,  naphtha," 
&c.,  and  which  may  easily  occur  as  adulterations  of  the  former,  i* 
not  dilticult.  Both  products  can  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
smell,  if  unmixed ;  but  in  mixtures  the  smell  of  coal-naphtba 
prevails  over  even  a  very  large  addition  of  petroleum  or  shale- 
apirit.  But  the  specific  gravity  affords  a  good  test :  with  coal- 
naphtha  it  is  always  above  0870  at  lo'*,  with  petroleum  spirit  &c 
below  or  at  most  very  little  above  0'7C0.  There  is,  however,  the 
drawback  that  carbon  bisulphide  raines  the  density  of  benzol,  so 
that  it  would  compensate  a  lowering  produced  by  petroleum 
♦  Chfiuical  XttW-t,  liv.  p.  500. 
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hydrocarbons.  Very  distinct  is  the  reaction  with  nitric  acid, 
which  at  once  acts  ujjon  the  aromatif  !iy<lr<)car!)on8  of  coal-tar,  i)ut 
hanlly  at  all  upon  the  fatty  ccimpouTids  of  petroleum  or  pnraRiu  oil. 
The  followiug  useful  synopsis  of  the  characters  of  the  two  kinds 
of  products  has  beea  made  by  A,  Alleu*  :— 


Petroleum  tpxrii,  BeH^oUne,  Btn^en^. 

1.  Coneift*  of  beptiine  (C,!!,,)  and  its 

homnlogtira. 

2.  Heptane  contains  840  per  cent,  of 

Citrbon. 

3.  Oimmenced  to  boil  nt  54-6(f  C. 

4.  Specific  grarily  at  Ib'^b  about  0-69  to 

f»72. 

5.  Smells  of  petroleum, 

6.  BiBsolvM  intlme,  forming  a  aoliitioil 

of  a  raapberry-red  colour. 

7.  Does   not  SDUsably  dissolve  ooal-tar 

nitrb,  and  i«  wairwly  coloured  by 
It  even  on  prolonged  contncL 

8.  Wben  lihiikeii  cold  with  one  third  of 

il«  vobnup  of  UiBod  crystals  of  ulwo- 
lutt^  carbolic  acid,  the  latter  renniina 
unttisMiUed  niid  fomin  a  wparate 
lower  Hlrutum. 

9.  Sequire«    two    volumci   of   ab(M>lii1« 

nlonhol,  or  4  or  /i  rohimes  of 
methylated  spirit  of  ip.  pr.  0'8tiH, 
for  cotiipli'te  Hcilutiim  iit  the  nrdi- 
nury  tentpenituru. 
10.  Waritied  with  fnur  nirastircs  of  nitrjo 
mid  of  ep.  pr.  1  lA,  the  aeirl  is 
colonred  browu,  but  the  spirit  is 
little  acted  on  and  forma  an  upper 
layer. 


Coal'tar  Naphtha,  or  "  Bmcol,^ 

1.  Consists  of  bennno  (C„U«)  and  ita 

homologiiea. 

2.  Beneeno  contains  0i*'3  per  cent,  of 

carbon. 

3.  Commence*  to  boil  at  about  80°  C. 

4.  Specific  gravity  about  0830. 

f>.  Smells  of  coal-t&r. 

0.  rUsftolves  ioiline,  forming  a  purple* 
red  liquid  of  tbe  tint  of  an  aq\iieonfi 
Kiiiiiliunof  potoMiuni  periiituignntkte. 

7.  Kcjidily  dtf^aolvea  ooal-tar  pitch,  form- 

ing a  docp-bruwn  tulution. 

8.  Miwible  with  al»K>lut«  carbolio  moid 

in  all  proportions. 


£).  MIscible  with  iiWhite  alcohol  in  all 

firoportions.  Fi'rms  n  homof^eneous 
iquid  witJi  an  equiil  rneixure  of 
meUiyU'.ed  spirit  o(  »p-  gr.  0'8*J8. 

10.  Completely  misclble  with  four  mea- 
sures of  nitric  acid  of  «p.  gr.  1  4o, 
with  grwit  rise  of  tem|H-niture  and 
production  of  dark-bniwn  colour. 
A  portion  of  the  nitn)ben]u:ino  pro* 
dui'cd  mity  .•■t'parate  nut  as  the  liquid 
ctiuls. 


No.  10  is  capable  of  giving  quantitative  results  in  separating  the 
two  kinda  of  oil.  Tlie  oil  to  be  tested  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1*1:3  in  a  small  flask  with  an  inverted  coiiilenser.  When 
action  has  nearly  ccaycdj  the  whole  is  poured  into  a  narrow  gra- 
duated tube ;  the  measure  of  the  upper  layer  indicates  approxi- 
raatclv  the  amount  of  petroleum  spirit  present.  If  tlie  proportion 
of  benzene  is  considerable,  the  nitrohenzene  formed  may  not  remain 
completely  dissolved  in  the  acid,  but  form  a  layer  of  dark-brown 
colour  below  the  strntiun  of  iietnilenm  spirit.  Nitrobenzene  and 
petroleum  spirit  are  readily  miscible  in  tlie  absence  of  nitric  acid; 
but  agitation  with  strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  out  the  nitrobenzene, 
a  portion  of  which  may  rise  and  form  an  intermediate  layer  as 

above  described. 

•  Clieniical  Newe,  xl.  p.  101. 
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Even  when  a  fraudulent  admixture  of  petroleum  spirit  &c. 
out  of  the  (jucstion,  the  mtrification  test  should  be  applied,  .siud 
more  or  less  non-uitritiable  hydrocarbons  are  generally  contained^ 
in  the  tar,  esjKicially  owing  to  the  admixture  of  tar  from  canud 
coal,  bituminous  shale,  &c.  This  test  gives  an  idea  of  how  much 
nitrobenzene  may  be  expected  on  the  large  scale.  Place  100  c.  c. 
l>cnzcnc  in  a  Hask  of  about  500  c.  c.  cai>aeity,  provided  with  a 
dropping  fniiucl  a  and  a  long  tube  b  (fig.  13:2)  for  condensing  aufS 
hydrocarbon  volatilizing.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  150  gr.  nitrio^ 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  rt  and  180  or  200  gr.  sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr. 
1'81,  whieli  must  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  use.  Knn  tliis  drop  by  drop 
through  the  tap-funnel  a  into  the 
benzol,  shaking  this  up  almost  cou- 
stantly.  As  soon  as  tlie  temj>e- 
rature  rises,  cool  the  flask  by  im- 
mersing it  in  a  dish  full  of  water. 
WliLUi  all  the  acid  has  been  added, 
and  when  no  further  rise  of  tempe- 
rature takes  place  Bpoiitaneously, 
heat  the  flask  gently  for  an  hour  or 
two  (during  this  time  the  tube  b  is 
best  iTplaccd  by  a  proper  reflux- 
condenser).  Allow  the  whole  to 
settle,  and  separate  the  lower  acid 
layer  by  meiuis  of  a  separating  fun- 
nel from  the  crude  nitrobenzcue. 
Dilute  the  acid  with  several  "times 
its  bulk  of  water ;  any  oily  li^piid 
separating  after  a  few  hours'  rest  is 
added  to  the  nitrobenzene.  Wash 
the  crude  nitrobenzene  three  times 
with  its  own  bulk  of  water^  once 
with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (if  this  solution  is  employed 
too  concentrated,  au  emulsion  is 
formed  which  is  very  awkward  to 
manage),  and  once  more  with  water, 
taking  care  that   no  oil   is   lost   in 

separating  the  washings.     The  well-settled  liquor  can  be  at  once 
tested  for  its  specific  gravity,  mIucL,  in  the  case  of  90-per-cenl 
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benzol,  ought  to  he  1"20,  with  50-pcr-cet)t.  benzol  1*19  at  15°; 
but  this  is  not  decisive,  as  the  nitrobenKol  is  not  quite  free  from 
Mater,  and  some  hriiKoI  may  havccHcapeH  nitrification.  Tlic  liquor 
is  therefore  distilled  from  a  fi*acti(jnalijig-flahk  (fig.  llOj  p.  432), 
till  the  temperature  has  reached  150°,  and  the  distillate  is  once 
more  nitrated,  but  this  tin»e  witli  a  large  excess  of  the  acid  mixture, 
anything  reiuaiuiiig  uiii]issolve<l  luay  he  considered  as  non-nitri- 
fiable  hydrocarbons.  TlirorcticuUy  100  parts  of  benzene  furnish 
157*G  of  nitrfibenzcnc,  100  parts  of  toluene  :  14^*9  of  nitrotoluene. 
For  temfifif/  henzoi  Inj  fractional  ffisliliuiion,  usually  ordinary  glayj* 
retorts  or  fraetionating-bulbs  arc  employed,  as  fig.  1 10,  p.  4S2.  In 
this  ease  tlie  position  of  the  iherniometcr  is  of  great  importance 
(p.   430),  and    also  in  other  respects   different   rcsulbj  may  be 

Kg.  133. 


obtained  in  apparatus  of  unequal  construction.  On  this  account, 
and  on  account  of  the  fragile  nature  of  glass  retorts,  Regnault,  at 
the  instance  of  the  French  Ciovenimcnt,  constructed  u  standard 
apparatus*,  which  is  shown  in  section  in  fig.  133.  A  is  a  cylin- 
•  Aim.  Chini.  TbyB.  Ixvii't.  \\  40y, 
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drical  copper  retort  witli  a  nrck  a  and  a  bent  vapotir-tube 
Tlie  latter  fits  tightly  into  the  lateral  tubule  d  of  the  condenser  B. 
This  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder  e  fj  ending  at  top  and  bottom  in 
narrow  metal  tubes  g  and  \,  and  fixed  air-tight  in  a  wider  metal 
cyhnder  m  n.     Into  the  hitter  enters  a  stream  of  water  through  o 
at  the  bottom  and  leaves  at  the  top  at^.     It  stands  on  a  lri|Kxl  P  F,     i 
to  which  a  horizontal  frame  h  l  is  attucheil.     In  the  latter  slidts  ^1 
earrier  V,  eontaininj^  five  glass  tubes,  closed  at  the  bottom  am! 
divided  into  cubic  eentimclres,each  of  which  can  be  thus  brought 
nnder  the  outlet-pipe  i  of  the  euudenscr.     By  means  of  a  pipett 
the  retort  is  charged  with  100  c.  c.  of  oil,  which  ought  not  to  oceup 
much  more  than  a  third  of  it.     The  thermometer  T  is  fixed 
the  tubule  a  ao  that  its  bulb  docs  not  dip  into  the  liquid^  and  that 
the  HOth  degree  comes  out  very  little  above  the  cork.     The  distil- 
lation is  carried  on  by  tlie  gas-  or  alcohol-flame  S.     The  ordinary 
fixed  points  for  chaugiug  the  receivers  1  to  5  are  100®,  120^,  140^^ 
IGO'",  and  180°.    The  convenience  of  this  arrangenicut  for  ehangin^^ 
the  receivers  and  reading-otf  the  volume  of  each  fraction  will  be 
at  once  apparent.     The  coudcuser  is  cooled  by  mcaus  of  water. 

Fig.  134. 


At  the  tar-works  nnd  at  the  buyers'  laboratories  glass  retorts 
arc  employed  for  testiiifj  bennol.  Frcqucutly  diflTercnces  of  opinion 
occur  between  buyer  and  seller,  chiefly  caused  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  usual  in  the  English  trade  to  place  the  thermometer  in  the 
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only  proper  position,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  110,  p.  432,  but 
to  let  it  dip  more  or  less  into  the  liquid.  Further  deviations  are 
caused  by  tliflV'reuces  in  the  size  of  the  retorts  and  the  speed  of  tLe 
distillation.  The  Followinjz;  detailed  directions  by  \V.  W.  Staveley* 
are  intende<l  to  produce  a  uniform  result;  but  this  would  involve 
their  being  ncccpted  everywhere  as  hinriing;,  which  ia  Far  from 
being  the  case.  lOQ  c.  o.  of  the  sample  is  to  be  put  into  an  ordi- 
nary (J-ouncc  stoppered  retort,  connected  with  a  Liebi(j;'B  condenser 
wlH>se  eondensing:-tube  is  1  inch  wide  and  30  inches  long.  The 
thermometer  is  so  fixed  that  its  lowest  point  is  J  inch  from 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  retort.  Ileat  is  applied  by  means  of 
a  Bunsen  rose-burner  (fig;.  131),  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dis- 
tillate runs  in  separate  drops  into  the  100  c.  e.  liurcttc  employed 

rig.  136. 


as  the  rexielver.  A  moment  before  the  desired  temperature  is 
reached  the  lamp  is  removed,  whereupon  the  thermometer  rises  to 
the  proper  point ;  and  the  remling-off  is  made  as  soon  as  the  benzol 
has  ceased  to  drop  from  the  condeusing-tube.  The  contents  of  the 
♦  Cbemicftl  News,  iliii.  p.  70, 
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retort,  after  coaling,  arc  ponrcd  into  the  btirette;  and  the  loss,  if 
any,  is  added  to  the  pcrceutagc  of  the  distillate.  New  cork?  al)sorb 
benzolj  and  hence  are  not  to  be  recommended ;  neither  arc  ucw 
clean  retorts  suitable,  nnlcss  a  few  grains  of  brick  are  introdnccd. 
Best  of  all  arc  retorts  which,  having  been  used  for  some  time,  have 
a  slight  coating  of  carl>ou  inside. 

In  188C  I  found  at  the  largest  English  tar-works  8-ounce 
retorts,  wIiobc  beaks  dip  into  eoudeiising-tubes  J  inch  wide  and 
27  inches  lonj^;,  surrounded  by  a  glass  cooler,  as  shown  iu 
fig.  135.  The  tliermonietcr  is  so  placed  in  the  retort  that  its  end 
is  ^  inrli  from  the  bottom. 

Allen*,  iu  contradiction  to  many  assertions  concerning  the  un- 
certain results  of  the  ordinary  English  commercial-l)enzol  testing, 
asserts  that  very  constant  results  can  be  obtained  by  diffcrcul 
operators,  the  variations  rarely  exceeding  1  or  1|  per  cent.,  if  th 
teat  is  properly  understood.  He  gives  the  following  instructious 
for  conducting  the  ordinary  retort-test  so  as  to  ensure  results  a^^ 
accurate  as  the  process  will  permit  of.  They  ap|)ly  to  DO-jier-ceut.^ 
benzol,  which  must,  of  course,  be  modified  to  suit  other  qualities. 
101)  c.  c.  of  the  benzol  is  measured  iu  an  accurately  graduated 
cylinder,  and  poured  thence  into  a  tubulated  retort  holding  20()  c.  c. 
or  8  lluid  ounces.  A  delicate  thermometer,  14  inches  long  and 
■with  a  small  bulb,  is  fixed  in  the  tubulurc  by  a  cork  so  as  to  be 
vertical,  and  so  that  its  bottom  is  §  inch  distant  from  the  bottom 
of  the  retort.  The  first  marking  or  division  of  the  thermometer 
is  at  70°,  which  point  should  be  well  ont  of  the  retort,  and  tl: 
grathiatiun  should  be  continued  up  to  13U°,  with  divisions  at  ea 
J,  or  better  1,  of  a  dc^^reo  Centigrade.  Thermometers,  otherw 
Rimilarj  but  differing  some  G  inches  in  the  height  of  the  1(KJ°  mari 
give  distinctly  difTcrent  percentages  in  bcuzol-testingt.  The  n 
of  the  retort  is  inserted  into  the  inner  tube  of  a  Licbig's  condenser, 
and  pushed  sis  far  as  it  will  go.  Tlic  comlenser  should  be  from  15 
to  18  inches  in  length,  and  well  supplied  with  cold  water.  The 
neck  of  the  retort  should  not  project  too  fur  into  it,  and,  if  nee 
sary,  should  be  cut  short.  Is'o  cork  or  other  connection  is  uec 
sary  between  the  retort-neck  and  condenser-tube.  Before  us 
biitli  the  retort  and  the  condenser  shnuld  be  rinsed  with  a  little 
the  sample  and  alloivcd  to  drain;  or  a  little  bcn/ol  is  distilled  in 
it  and  the  residue  carefully  drained  out.     The  graduated  cylinder 

•  Comm.  Org.  Anidv.  2m!  t'd.  ii.  p.  4fKl. 

t  Proper  tbermouiettfra  ai-e  obtainable  of  L,  Casella,  14/'  Holborn  Bitfs,  E.C. 
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employed  for  nicasurin;;  out  the  sample  is  next  pliiecd  (without 
drying  it)  under  the  furtlior  end  of  the  condt-tiser-tube  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  catcli  nil  the  distillntCj  while  allowing  it  to  drop 
freely.  The  retort  is  then  heated  hy  the  naked  flame  of  a  Biinson 
burner,  furnished  with  an  air-regulator  ivorkinj^  automatically 
■with  each  movement  of  tlie  taji,  and  surrounded  with  a  cylinder 
to  exclude  currents  of  air*.  The  flame  should  be  small,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  filbert,  and  wheu  the  distillation  of  the  benzol 
commences,  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  condensed  litiuid  shall  fall 
rapidly  in  distinct  drops,  not  in  a  tnckle  or  a  continuous  stream. 
"When  the  distillation  conimenees,  the  flame  is  regulatcrl,  if 
necessarj',  and  the  rise  of  the  thermometer  carefully  watched. 
The  moment  it  registers  85*^^  tUe  llame  is  extinguished.  iJut  as 
the  thermometer  always  rises  from  ^  to  1  degree,  this  must  be 
allowed  for.  A  little  experience  shows  the  amount  of  thiiii  after- 
rise  tor  each  special  case ;  thus,  if  it  be  1°,  the  gas  should  be  turned 
out  when  the  thermometer  registers  81^*5,  because  it  will  still  rise 
to  85°"5,  and  thus  85*^0  may  be  considered  the  mean  rending. 
Four  or  five  minutes  arc  allowed  for  the  liquid  in  the  condenser 
to  drain  into  the  measuring-cylindefj  and  then  the  volume  of  the 
distillate  is  carefully  read  oft'  and  recorded.  The  lamp  is  then  re- 
lighted, and  the  distillation  continued  till  the  thermumetLT  rises  to 
100°  (observing  the  same  precaution  as  to  the  after-rise),  when  the 
gas  is  turned  off' as  before,  and  the  vtdume  of  the  distillate  is  read 
off,  allowing  time  for  drainage.  Tlir  rc.'^itinal  liquid  in  the  retort 
is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  poured,  to  the  last  dropj  iuto  the 
measuring-cylinder.  A  deficicucy  i\\nu  the  100  c.  c.  originally 
taken  will  gcnenilly  be  observed.  This  dcficitncy,  amounting  to 
1  c.  c.  or  80,  which  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  loss  of  benzol 
{although  it  is  due  far  more  to  expulsion  of  acetylene  and  otlicr 
gase«),  is  added  to  tlic  n-uding  for  each  temperature,  and  the  cor- 
rected volumes  n-portcd  us  the  "streugth  "  of  the  benzol  examined. 
The  variations  iu  barometric  pressure  are  allowed  for  by  deducting 
or  adding  1°  C.  for  each  inch  below  or  above  30  inches.  Thus, 
i£  the  barometer  marks  JiO'!*)  inches,  the  gas  should  be  so  extin- 
guished that  the  thermometer  may  mark  a  mean  temperature 
of  90°'5  instead  of  100°.  [According  to  my  observations  this 
coiTCction  does  not  hold  good  fur  elevated  situations,  where 
the  deviation  from  130  iuehes  is  too  great;  in  that  case  the  only 
•  It  it<  well  to  place  tliu  lamp  iu  a  dec^p  tin  ba»iti  to  hold  the  benzol  iu  tlie 
eveutof  a  retort  Tracking. 
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practicable  way  is  to  distil  pure  benzene  at  the  same  time,  and 
regulate  the  thermometer  accordingly,  as  will  be  explained  below.] 

An  anonymous  writer*  has  asserted  that  for  each  y'^  inch  lower- 
ing of  the  barometer  0*8  per  cent,  more  is  found  than  at  the 
normal  pressure ;  but  this  is  evidently  exnggcratcd.    W.  Thomson! 
recommends  immersing  the  distilling-vcssel  entirely  in  a  coppej, 
water-bath,  so  that  the  quantity  passing  over  will  be  ascertain* 
independently  of  the  nhape  of  the  vessel,  the  state  of  the  barometer^ 
&c. ;  then  the  water  might  he  siphoned  off,  and  the  copper  1>0] 
used  as  an  air-bath  for  the  higlier  temperatures.     But  it  is  hei 
overlooked  that  the  temperature  inside  the  retort  is  several  degTei 
below  that  of  the  water-  or  air-bath.     In  any  case  the  water-batl 
would  liavc  to  be  brought,  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  or  ih 
like,  to  such  a  temperature  as  to  raise  that  inside  the  retort  to  1(W. 

I  have  myself,  in   an  extended  inve«tigatiouJ,  in  which  I  was 
aided  by  contributions  from  many  of  the  largest  producers  and 
consumers  of  benzol,  shown  the  great  uncertainty   attaching  to 
ull  the   ordinary  testing  methods  founded  on  fractional  distil- 
lation.    It  was  found  that  the  results  were  influenced   by  th^fl 
following  circumstances : — the   material  of  the   retort    (glass  or 
metal) ;  the  shape  of  the  same  ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  de- 
phlegmator;    the   exact   position  of   the   gas-delivery  tube   with 
reference  to  the  level  of  the  liquid,  its  width,  and  the  way  it  wa^M 
joined  to  the  neck  of  the  fiask  ;  the  position  of  the  thermometer^^ 
the  length,  width,  and  inclination  of  the  condenser;  the  rate  of 
distilhttion ;    the  mode  of  reading-off;   the  barometric  pressure. 
Uiiiform  i*esuUs  can  only  be  obtained  by  eliminating  most  or  all     , 
of  these  disturbing  influences,  preferably  in  the  following  manni 
A  quantity  of   the  purest  obtainable  article  is  set  aside  as  Ui( 
"type."    The  sample  to  be  tested  is  distilled  in  any  suitable  appa« 
ratns,  the  more  rationally  constructed  the  better,  and  immediately 
befurc  or  after  a  similar  quantity  of  the  "  type^^  is  distilled  iii 
same  apparatus  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

The  above  investigations  were  continued  by  a  special  committee 
of  the  German  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  whose  report  ha^^ 
been  made  by  Dr.  Bannow§.     There  was  an  extraordinary  divcr^| 
aity  of  opinions,  which  ultimately  led   to  the  conclusion  that  dif- 
ferent classes  of  substances,  as  alcohols,  phenols,  hydrocarlwrn 


ipji* 
tlufl 


•  Chem.  Nowp,  xliii.  p.  03;  li.  p,  170. 
J  Cheruiftcht?  luJuatrie,  1884,  p.  150. 
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bases,  &c.,  behaved  differently  with  regard  to  their  boiling-points, 
and  that  hence  uniform  mica  for  determining  l>oiling-poi[»ts  ean 
hardly  be  established.  Batiuow  himself  (the  manager  of  KahJ- 
baum's  worlis)  employs  for  the  most  heterogeneous  substances  a 
globular  retort  of  a  capacity  of  iiOO  e.  c.  (say,  7  ounces),  made  of 
platinum,  silver,  or  copper,  07  millinu'trc  {  =  ^fd  inch)  thick,  and 
73  millimetres  (=  about  3  inches]  diameter,  consisting  of  two 
flanged  halves  screwed  together  and  made  tight  with  a  ring  of 
wetted  or  oiled  cardlMjard.  On  the  to])  there  is  a  neck,  1  inch 
long  and  |  iucli  wide,  provided  with  a  glass  still-head,  J  inch  wide 
outside  and  1  inches  long,  with  a  globular  enlargement  in  tho 
centre,  and  ^  above  this  a  side  tube,  brancliiog  off  nearly  at  a 
right  angle,  sealed  on  without  any  contraction,  The  still  rests  on 
asljcstos  cardboard,  with  a  circular  hole  of  1^  inch  diameter,  and 
is  heated  by  a  plain  Itnnscn  burner,  whose  flame  burns  always 
blue.  Tlie  cooler  is  HOO  millim.  {='M  inches)  long,  and  inclined 
at  such  an  angle  that  the  outlet  is  4  inches  below  the  inlet.  The 
theymomcter  is  made  of  thin  glass,  not  thicker  than  half  the  width 
of  the  glass  still-head  ;  the  mercury-bull)  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  globular  eulargemcut.  The  thermometer-scale  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  by  means  of  an  adjusting-serew.  The  charge  is  110  c.  c. ; 
the  3  c.  c.  first  distilling  arc  rejected,  and  the  distillation  is  carried 
on  80  that  5  c.  c.  per  minute,  or  2  drops  per  second,  pass  over. 
It  is  continued  till  the  receiver  has  been  filled  up  to  100  c.  c.  No 
correction  is  made  fur  barometric  pressure ;  but  the  thermometer- 
scale  is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  before  every  test,  by  dis- 
tilling 100  c.c.  of  a  normal  "type,"  and  fixing  the  scale  in  the 
moment  when  60  c.  e.  have  passed  over. — Most  of  these  points 
were  adopted  by  the  other  members  of  the  commission ;  but  they 
all  objected  to  the  use  of  metal  retorts,  preferring  glass,  atid  to 
the  rejection  of  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate  [which, 
in  jH)int  of  fact,  is  not  possible  in  benzol-testing]. 

Mendclejeff*  has  employed,  for  the  testing  of  Caucasian  petro- 
leum, a  special  method,  consisting  in  conducting  the  vapours 
issuing  from  the  dcphlegmator  of  the  first  retort  through  a  tube 
which  passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  second  retort,  and  from 
there  through  a  dcphlegmator  of  the  same  contrivance  into  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  retort.  When  tlic  temperature  of  the  last  retort 
has  reached  the   height  desired,  the  distillation   is  discontinued^ 


•  Journ.  Soc.  Ohem.  lud.  1683,  p.  371. 
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and  only  resumed  after  the  contents  of  the  first  retort  have 
aorbed  the  contents  of  the  remaining  ones.     Thus  a  very 
number  of  fractions  were  obtained. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  influence  F5fr- 136. 

of  carbon  hhnlphide  on  the  test- 
ing of  benzol,  Mhich  frequently 
Icuds  to  awkward  irregularities 
(compare  the  statements  of 
M'utson  Smith,  p.  481),  Nickels* 
treats  the  benzol  twice  with  10 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution  of  caustic  potash 
in  absolute  alcohol^  agitates  for 
two  hours,  filters  from  the  preci- 
pitate of  potassium  xanthate^ 
formed  by  the  reaction 

CSj  +  KOIH-CjHcO 
=  ll20-fCS(O.C3H,)SK, 

removes  the  alcohol  from  the  fil- 
trate by  twice  washing  with  its 
own  volume  of  water,  removes 
the  water  suspended  and  dis- 
solved by  agitating  with  a  little 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  distils  as 
usual.  Thus  much  more  con- 
stant results  are  obtained  than 
without  that  purification ;  the 
benzol  now  shows  a  lower  specific 
gravity  (0*882  or  0-880,  instead 
of  ()-885),  and  is  quite  free  from 
alliaceous  smell. 

If  the  object  of  testing  benzol 
is  not  to  conform  to  an  arbitrary 
commercial  standard,  but  to  as- 
certain its  real  compositiou,  tin 
common  retort  or  fractionating- 
bulb  (>ii«?lit  to  be  replaced  by  a 
irioro  pr  rfect  apparatus  for  fractional  distillatinn,  e.g.  Linncmai 
tlii'cc-bulb  tuljc,  fitted  with  platinum-gauze  cups,  or  a  Le 
•  Cbem.  News,  xUii.  pp.  148,  250, 
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mninger  three-bulb  tube,  which  is  the  ui>parafciis  most  usually 
ployed  in  Euglaud.  A  llempcl  tube,  as  shown  in  fig,  13(),  is 
ite  as  cflicieiit  aud  less  liable  to  breakage;  it  is  a  simple  tiibCj 
Tower  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  side-brunch  near  the  U)[),  tilled 
h  rouj^h  glass  beads. 

riie  following  results  were  obtained  by  Mr.  B.  Nickels  from  the 
oe  benzol  (A,  when  distilled  in  an  8-oz.  retort  in  tiie  ordinary 
y;  B,  after  removing  the  carbon  bi8ul|>hide  in  the  nianuer 
icribed  on  p.  192;  C,  when  t\ic  purified  benzol  was  distilled  in  a 
•ee-bulb  apparatu:!  instead  of  iu  an  8-oz.  retort)  ; — 
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By  operating  on  3€0  c.  c.  of  the  same  sample,  removing  the 
jbon  bisuijihide  by  alculjolie  potash,  and  several  times  repeating 
le  process  of  fractiunatiDg  with  the  three-bnlb  apparatus,  Mr. 
iekcls  obtained  the  following  results  a**  iudieative  of  the  proximate 
ialysis  of  the  benzol  tested  : — 

per  cent. 

Carbon  blsiilpliide 1-5 

Light  hyclrttearbons,  sp.  gr.  0"872  (not  iiilritiable, 

probably  chiefly  amylene  and  acelonitrile) 3*5 

Benzene,  tip.  gr.  0"H85,  distilling  witliin  a   range 

of  2  degrees    78'4( 

Toluene,  sp.  gr.  0'8715,  distilling  within  2  degrees     I6'6 

lOO'O 
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It  M  rery  deftirable  tli^t  the  present  cfspbica]  mad  conrentiottal 
nodeof  br'nz<)l-tc9tiii  ]  be  replaced,  at  aoj  rate  in  itaportaiit 

caaea,  hj  the  a^x>vc  ^'  treatment. 

Special  tests  for  estimating  the  tpiomtity  of  carbon  Innlphide  in 
bcniol  are  the  following: — Nickels  convert*  tbe  potaasium  xanthate^ 
formed  in  the  abovc-de^ribed  method  for  obtaiuin^  benzol  fi*ee 
from  CS,  (p.  492)  y  into  copper  xanthate,  and  weiglis  the  latter. 
Holland  and  Phillips'*^  put  2  c.  c.  of  the  beosol  to  be  tested  into  a 
piece  of  combuHttoD-tubing  about  12  or  13  inches  loug,  sealed  at 
one  end  and  drawn  out  at  the  other  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a 
funnel ;  they  a<!d  5  c.  c.  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  cuntainiuoH 
ZtO  gramn  FcjCIq  in  ICXXJ  c.c,  and  10  c.  c.  of  strong  ammouiaH^ 
The  tul>c  is  curefuUy  sealed  before  a  lamp  and  well  shaken;  it  is 
then  wrujiped  iu  a  cloth  and  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  an     , 
hour  or  j*o.     At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  tube  is  taken  <»ut, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  opened.      The  following  reaction  will  have     | 
takcu  place  in  the  first  instance : — 

CS2  +  'lNH50=NH4.CNS  +  (NH^)jS+4HA 

but  the  presence  of  ferric  chloride  will  have  caused  the  sulphur  of 
the  uiiunonium  Miilphitle  to  be  converted  into  FeS.  This  is  now 
oxitltzrd  along  with  the  sulphur  of  the  thiocyanatc  in  the  following 
manner : — The  contents  of  the  tuhe  are  transferred  to  a  fla.4' 
holding  ftliotit  \  litre,  and  arc  cvaporntcd,  just  to  dryness,  by  care- 
ful nciiiijuilatitju  over  a  IJunacu  flame  ;  20  c.  c.  of  fuming  nitric 
noicl  is  nihh'dj  :uid  the  whole  is  builcd  nearly  to  diyncss.  If  any 
sulphur  IN  left  uuoxidizcdj  a  little  more  nitric  acid  must  be  added. 
Ltistly  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  und  some  water;  the  solutioa 
is  (ilknd,  iind  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in 
the  UHUal  mutiiter  an  barium  iiulphate.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
the  whole  of  the  ferrous  sulphide  out  of  the  tuhe  with  water  alone, 
this  is  \\vM  xViwv  by  meana  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few 
gnuns  of  pota^siuul  chlorate. 

Holland  and  Phillii>s  have  tested  the  accuracy  of  their  method  by 
a  number  of  very  satisfactory  cxporitncrvts  with  mixtures  of  known 
(|uaulities  of  Ct^a  and  absolutely  pure  benzene,  and  have  thcreb] 
obtained  from  eomuiereial  samples  the  following  results : — 


*  Joum.  Soc.  Chcm.  Ind.  1884,  p.  SOOw 
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CSa  contained  in  : — 

Ordinary  Lancashire  tar-beazols : 

oO-per-cent.  "benzol [a]  M05;  [b]  OH25;  [e)  0-894  ikt  cent. 

90    „      „         „      («)  l'ti25;  (b)  MJ75;  (c)  1-S>30  per  cent. 

Toluol   («)  0101;  (Z»)  0-170  per  cent. 

Carbonizing  benzols  (various  samples)  : 
0-178;  0131;  0174,;  2'450;  0  1:54;  0-246  per  cent. 

Ordinary  crude  napbtliais : 
0143;  0207  per  cent. 

Specially  purified  benzols  : 
50  per  cent.  =0-19:^;  00  per  cent. =0' 204. 

"  Pure  benzene  "  from  various  dealers  in  elicmicals : 
0-716;  0"551;  0-722;  0684  per  cent. 

They  add  that  their  method  will  return  any  other  sulphur  com- 
pounds, present  in  benzol,  as  carbon  bisiulphidcj  but  that  these 
bodies  arc  only  prcst.'nt  in  atnull  qiumtiticsj  aud  that  they  are 
impurities  as  well. 

[Thiophen,  according  to  a  private  communication  from  V. 
Meyer  to  the  aulhor,  would  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  above- 
described  treatment.] 

A  special  method  for  the  testing  of  commercial  a'ij/oI,  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  three  isomeric  jcylenvs  aud  of 
neutral  oils,  has  bctin  puldiHlied  by  LcviuMttun*,  based  ou  the 
behaviour  of  those  substances  towards  nitric  acid,  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  aud  fuuiiag  oil  of  vitriol.  This  is  very  important, 
since  tlic  commercial  xylolj  altliough  boiling  within  two  degrees, 
contains  the  three  isomers  in  very  ditl'ercnt  quantity,  while 
only  one  of  them,  metaxylene^  is  of  technical  inipcrtaiicc.  The 
method  is  as  follows  : — 

A.  Esi'uaation  of  Metuxykne  and  Paraffins. 
Heat  lOO  c,  c.  of  the  crude  xylol  to  100**  in  a  sand-bath,  toge- 
ther witli  dilute  nitric  acid  (40  e.  c.  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-40  and 
60  e.  c.  of  water)  J  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  until  rod  fumes 
are  no  longer  evolved^  taking  care  to  thoroughly  mix  the  acid  with 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Cbum.  lad.  18f4;  p.  77;  compare  alai)  JucubeeD,  p.  V2\, 
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tliL'  hydrocarbons ;  separate  the  latter  from  the  acid,  add  to 
hydruearbons  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  distil  by  wet  steam. 
The  distillate  consists  uf  water  and  uietaxylcne,  mixed  with  paratHus,, 
The  hydrocarbons  arc  sei)aratal  from  the  water,  and  atx)ut  I  j 
their  volume  of  concentrated   sulphuric    acid   is  added  and  wel 
mixed  for  half  an  hour,  Avhen  the  metaxyleue  will  be  di&solvei 
leaving  the  paraffins  unaltered.      Instead  of  distilling  the  aboi 
mixture,  several  times  washing  with  caustic  soda  will  also  bcsul 
cient  J  the  ortho-  and  paratolncnc  have  been  converted  into  loluie^ 
acids  or  their  nitro-compoundsj  and  arc  removed   by  the  sorin, 
whilst  nietiixylcnc  is  very  little  altered  by  the  treatment  with  dilute 
nitnc  acid.      The  c.  c.  of  metaxylcne  plus  paraffin,  and  then  thu 
c.  c.  of  the  latter  alone^  are  read  off,  and  at  once  indicate  per- 
centages. 

B,  Estimation  of  Parajyltne, 

Take  100  c,  c.  of  the  crude  xylene,  agitate  with  120  c.  e.  con- 
centrated sulplmric  acid  (170°  Tw.)  for  half  an  hour,  cooling  the 
mixture  till  no  more  is  dissolved,  and  allow  to  settle.  The  rt-sidual 
hydroearbousj  consisting  of  paraxylene  and  paraffins,  are  separated, 
measured,  and  heated  for  a  short  time  on  a  water-bath  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20  per  cent,  SOj ;  allow  to  settle, 
and  separate  the  paralBuj  which  is  again  measured. 

C.  Estimation  of  Orthoj^ylenc, 

In  ordinary  xylene  from  English  gas-tar,  orthoxylene  may  be 
estimated  by  ditlercnce,  the  two  other  xylenes  and  the  paraffins 
Laving  been  estimated  as  above.  But  since  toluene,  cumenc,  and 
cymene  are  also  acted  upon  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  samples  contain- 
ing these  should  be  treated  in  the  following  way  : — Employ  part  of 
method  B  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  paraffins  and  the  paraxy- 
lene from  the  cnule  xylene;  convert  the  nictn- and  orthosulphonic 
acids  into  their  calcium  salts,  and  afterwards  into  their  sodium 
salts  ;  concentrate  the  solution  of  the  latter,  when  the  ortho-salt 
will  crystallize  in  large  prisms,  while  the  meta-salt  remains  in 
solution;  concentrate  the  solution  still  more,  and  reerystal lize  the 
first  and  second  crop  of  crystals.  The  ortho-salt  will  then  be  ob- 
tained in  large,  wcli-dcvcloped  crystals,  -which  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  indistinct  crystals  of  the  meta-salt,  if  such  are 
mixed  with  it.     Scotch  xylenes  furnish  the  ortho-salt  much   lesa 
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easily  than  English  ones,  even  when  the  latter  contain  much  less 
ortho-xyltnc,  proljubly  owing  to  tlic  cornjjUr'utions  <.'iiuse(l  by  the 
proacnce  oF  non-satiiraterl  liydrocarbous.  Mcdiofl  B,  aufl  the 
aihlitional  niethod  just  dcscriboil,  arc.  of  little  practical  importance, 
sinL'G  tilt'  buyer  only  wanta  to  know  the  percentage  of  nuitaxylene; 
but  raethod  B  is  a  good  check  upon  method  A. 

Levinstein  in  this  nmnncr  obtained  the  following  result  with 
different  descriptions  of  commercial  xylenes  : — 


Tigm. 


Pure  meliixylene  obtnininl   by  "J 

nipthml  A    I 

£ti|;1iBb  (from  Manclicrtcr  tar) .. 

^nglinh 

Kn^li^li 

Engliiih 

fcflt^rh    

ITnknown 

Kn^li*!!  and  fiootch  niixwl 

Knglii^b  ind  Scotch  mixed 

KngliHli  und  8<-otcli  inixiMl  

En)(ltttli  and  Scotch  inixt'd  ., 

9 

Xyl£Do  from  cool-gAs  


Sp.  gT»r.    DistiU 
At  19*.      at^C. 


OfmS  14-2-143 

0-8(529  l^A-HO 
140-Hy 

ni-i4:» 

(VWT*»  13-*  HI 

OSATl  i:U-l4n 

i:wt-Hi 

omvxi  i;w-i4i 

i:w-l42 

asnia  iiv^ui 

H(»-I41 

08600  1:MS-142 
l:l.S-144 


Mern- 
xjlcne. 


100 

87 
87 
Wl 
70 
72 
70 
HI 
80 
Wi 

m 

So 
47 


ParH- 


Ortlio- 


Parof- 


Levinstein  himself  only  claims  approximate  accuracy  for  his 
method,  A.  Renter*  objcets  to  it  that  very  dilute  nitric  acid  docs 
not  fully  remove  the  isomers  of  metaxylt^ne,  and  that  an  acid  of 
the  concentration  prcseribo<l  by  Levinstein  acts  also  upounietaxy- 
lene  and  oxidizes  it  into  metatoluie  acid.  Moreover,  paraxylene 
is  acted  upon  by  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  although  less  so  than  its 
isomers.  The  presence  of  parailiiis  greatly  iucrcascji  the  resistance 
of  all  the  isomers.  Lastly,  the  parathn  can  only  be  freed  from 
the  last  traces  of  xylenes  by  employing  a  great  excess  of  fuming 
sulpburic  acid. 

The  analyses  given  by  Levinstein  arc  also  at  variance  with  the 
statement  by  Noclting,  Witt,  and  Forel  (Berl.  Ber.  18S5,  p.  2008), 
that  they  always  found  at  least  25  per  cent,  paraxylene  in  commer- 
cial xylol. 

liadziszcwski  and  Wispelc  f  state  that  very  small  quantities  of 


•  Tier.  d.  .l(Mitsrh.  rliPui.  Ge3.  1884,  p.  2028. 
t  Ibid.  18dG,  J).  ll'iiU. 
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paraxylcne  can  be  detected  in  ortho-  or  tnetaxylene  by  treatiu^^ 
t!ie  hydrocarbons  with  nu  insufficient  quantity  of  bromine  [e.rf.  2\ 
parts  bromine  to  10  parts  of  the  hydrocarbons)  ;  iu  that  case  the 
paraxylcne  bromide  separates  first  on  cooling,  in  the  shape  of  apul- 
Teruleut  precipitate  fusing  at  l-W^o. 

A  method  for  separating  the  two  irvneihyl-bemenes  (pseudocQ-, 
mene  and  mesitylene)  lias  been  described  by  Jacobsen*.  It 
founded  upon  converting  them  into  sulpliamidcSj  separating  tfai 
by  alcohol,  and  regenerating  the  hydrocarbons  hy  fuming  hydro-l 
chloric  acid.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no  technical  use 
for  this  method. 


Ttstincf  of  Crude  Naphtha  {first  runninys  ^c.)  for  Final 
Prodncta, 

A  paper  on  the  valuation  of  crude  nuphtha  &c.  has  been  pul 
lisbed  by  G.  E,  Davis  f.  He  mentions  that  the  method  usually  em- 
ployed is  to  distil  a  quantity  (generally  KM)  e.  c.)  in  a  tnhulatcd 
glasM  retort,  and  to  catch  the  quantity  distilling  over  up  lo  a  tem- 
perature of  120°  C,  the  hiilb  of  the  thermometer  being  immersed 
the  whole  time  in  the  boiling  liquid.  Tlic  article  is  generally  sold 
on  the  basis  of  an  average  yield  of  30  jier  cent,  at  I^O'^,  within  a 
rising  or  falling  allowance  per  degree,  or  every  1  per  cent,  within 
prearranged  limits.  This  test  has  no  recommendation  except  its 
simplicity  \  and  if  buyers  donttt  receive  a  sample  to  judge  for  theiii- 
Bclves,  hut  only  an  account  of  the  test,  they  may  suffer  great  losses. 
Cnide  naphtlia  is  valuable  only  for  the  benzene,  toluene,  and  sol- 
vent iiaplitlia  it  contains  ;  but  the  distillation-test  to  120°  does  not 
ditt'crcntiate  these  products,  nor  docs  it  take  any  account  of  the 
loss  iu  washing  with  acid  and  alkali. — A  innch  l>rttertest  than  the 
above  is  : — 100  c.  c.  oF  the  naphtlia  to  he  distilled  in  a  200c.  c.  Ilubk, 
with  a  thennometer  arranged  so  tliat  the  bulb  shall  be  just  ofT  the 
botttim  of  the  ihisk.  The  distillate  to  bo  caught  in  a  liX)  c.  c.  gra- 
duated measure,  and  the  yield  at  the  following  points  taken: 
100°,  110°,  120^  1 10°,  170^,'20<)°.  The  (luantity  which  shall  have 
passed  over  at  140°  is  to  be  again  distilled,  and  the  yield  at  100° 
and  120'^  noted.  [This  almost  exactly  agrees  with  the  prescription 
given  by  the  author  as  far  back  as  1807.J     All  which  passes  over 

•  Bor.  d.  deutsch.  them.  Ces.  1870,  p.  250;  comp.  ArmHtrong,  ibid.   1878, 

p.  wn. 

t  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Tnd.  18.S5,  p.  C64. 
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up  to  l(K*°in  the  second  distillation  is  called  benzol  (B);  thatwliich 
passes  between  100°  and  120°  in  tlic  sieeoud  distillntiou  is  called 
tulunl  (T).  Best  naphtha  (Nj)  is  that  wliiefi  passes  between  120° 
in  the  second  and  170°  in  tlie  iirst  distillation  ;  second  naphtha 
(Nj)  that  muifrbt  between  170°  and  20<r  in  the  first  distillation; 
and  creosote  (C)  the  balatice.  The  following  are  some  tests  made 
by  this  method  : — 


Spee. 
gr»T. 

First  diBLillatioQ. 

Second. 

ProducU. 

100*. 

liO<*. 

12t>«. 

140*'. 

170°. 

200*. 

100^ 

V2S3P. 

B. 

T. 

X, 

N, 

a 
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2 
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42 
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88 

94 

23 

53 

S3 

30 

35 

6 

6 
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11 

ao 
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72 

88 

95 

27 

fi6 
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29 

32 

7 

5 

&903 

2 

u 

23 

dC 

78 

92 

23 

42 

£3 

19 

30 

14 

8 
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0 

2 

U 

39 

73 

94 

7 

26 

7 

10 

47 

21 

6 
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2 

16 

34 

67 

75 

87 

22 

43 

22 

21 

32 

\'l 

13 

<y940 

3 

10 

21 

42 

50 

69 

23 

36 

23 

13 

6 

17 

10 

This  method  is,  however,  not   yet  accurate  enoufjh.     The  re- 
distillation of  a  large  quantity  of  the  different  fractions  gave  the 
I      following  results  : — 

B 85**    90*'    96*'    100=     110**    120** 

k  2     48    71     80      90     95  per  cent. 

I  T 100°  110°  120°     130°     136° 

I  47  75  86 

^^^^  S^  130'='  140°  160° 

^^B  43 

^^^P  2       31 

L  The  "  creosote"  crystallized  into  a  solid  mass  [probably  naph- 
thalcne].  The  nhnve  shows  that  the  "benzol"  is  only  of  80  per 
cent.j  the  "tuluol  "  is  nearly  a  rj(»/90  benzol,  the  naphthas  N^  and 
1^,  are  mixtures  nf  solvcnit  naphtha  and  light  oil.  Neitlitr  docs  the 
jnst-describcd  method  talic  into  account  the  product^s  eliminated 
by  washing  with  acid  and  soda.  In  a  special  case  IGfKJ  gallons  of 
crude  naphtha,  tested  by  that  metliod,  yielded  \ — 
25  B,  23 T,  32  N,.  10  Nj,  IOC. 
After  washing  there  remained  1200  gallons,  which  tested  :^ 


94 

160° 
79 

190^ 
74 


9(>  per  cent. 

170°     \t*iP 

91      93  per  cent. 

20f.t° 

87  per  cent. 


26  B.     14 T.    2 IN,.     9N„     27  C 
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When  this  quantity  was  worked  in  a  still  of  the  best  construction, 
it  yielded : — 

34fi  gallons  90-per-cent.  benzol  =  23  per  cent. 
3G2  galluus  00-per-cent.  benzol  =  24  per  cent. 
15fi  gallons  solvent  naphtha        =  10  per  cent. 

Hence  the  test  woald  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  much  more 
solvent  naphtha  [and  less  50-per-ccut.  benzol]  would  be  obtained 
than  was  actually  the  case. 

Davis  therefore  recommends  the  following  method  [which  prac- 
tieiilly  agrees  Avith  the  general  prescriptions  given  by  the  autlior  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  pp.  251  and  252]  : — 

200  e.  c.  of  the  crude  naphtlia  are  agitated  with  20  e,  c.  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  (rectified  oil  of  vitriol)  in  a  stoppered 
globular  scparatlng-funticl  of  300  c.  c.  capacity.  After  agitating 
well  for  iivt.'  minutes,  allow  to  settle  and  run  off  the  aeid  carefully, 
so  that  nothing  is  lost.  (Sometimes  two  washings  with  10  c.  C, 
of  acid  each  are  preferable  to  one  washing  with  20  c.  c.)  Now 
wash  twice  with  '^0  c.  e.  <]f  water,  each  time  running  off  the  wasli- 
wjiters  very  carefully,  then  add  30  c.  c.  caustic-soda  solutiun,  of 
spec.  grav.  I'OGOj  and  again  wash  with  water.  Pour  the  washed 
naplitha  into  a  measuring-jar,  and  determine  the  poreentage  low. 
All  is  now  ready  for  the  distillation.  Measure  off  UK)  e.  e.  of  the 
washed  naphtha,  less  the  percentage  loss,  and  place  in  a200c.  c. 
flask  fitted  with  a  di'Ucate  thermometer  and  Gliiisky's  or  Le  Bel 
Ilenninger's  fractionating-tubes  (or  any  other,  preferably  Hem- 
pcVs  glass-l)cad  tube,  which  has  been  shown  in  fig.  130,  p.  492), 
connecting  it  with  a  Liehig's  condenser  of  the  ordinary  pattern. 
Heat  the  flask  with  a  rosc-burncr  (fig.  131-,  p.  48G),  and  so  regu- 
late the  ilame  that  a  drop  distils  over  about  ouee  in  every  two 
seconds.  Carry  the  distillation  on  until  the  thermometer  bu 
risen  to  120'^,  catching  the  distillate  in  a  graduated  jar 
this  poiiU  change  the  receiver,  and  catch  all  that  comes  o\ 
up  to  170°.  Tlic  distillate  to  12(F  consists  substantially 
benzene  and  toluene;  the  portion  distilling  between  120^  and 
]7f>''i«  solvent  naphtha,  the  remainder  creosote.  The  "sol- 
vent'* produced  in  this  small  apparatus  will  show  the  first  drop 
at  12.5°  and  00  per  cent,  at  1(X)°,  which  is  usually  the  quality 
worked  for  on  the  large  scale.  The  co!n[)osition  of  the  dis- 
tillate to  120*^  will  vary  somewhat  with  every  sample  of  cnidc 
naphtha  operated   upon.      lu    Davis's    own    case   the  quantities 
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led  bf  eadh  anaiysia  were  collected  ^m  maay  esaui^Ie^;  aud 
n  mixed  and  tested  In  the  osoal  way  empluyed  fur  lX)-pcr-cciit. 

SO-per-cmt.  haaola,  ahowed  64  per  cent,  at  lOt)*^  uuJ  D:3  [xt 
L  at  120^.  D&Tia  states  that  it  is  easy,  by  means  of  this. 
hod,  witfaont  any  sixperriAiun,  to  ran  the  :»peciHi:d  quantities 
O'a  and  50*3  from  the  still  direct,  wicliuut  any  tearut'  uiiscakes, 

fidiowing  table  shows  the  results  of  the  older  methodic  eoui- 
!d  with  those  of  the  new  method  : — 


OU 
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1  order  to  rapidly  estimate  the  quantitie:$  of  lK>-(>er^ivnt.  aud 
ler-cent.  benzol  and  toltiol  which  can  be  ruu  fi\>ui  the  still, 
is  has  constructed  the  following  tables  : — 

A-  Mixtures  of  90-per-cent.  benzol  with  50  IK)  beiuoL 


'9*>-p«r-mit.'      dO  W). 


F.ntdr,.p.,  1*;;^;*?; 


ut  l*-V. 


I 

1 

1          0 

IiJi» 

5*2^ 

.H> 

9t» 

,          6 

95 

92 

51 

92 

10 

90 

91 

M5 

92 

13 

85 

91 

Kl 

*.>2 

20 

811 

1>1» 

w 

92 

25 

75 

90 

tK> 

^13 

m 

70 

i»0 

W 

\t;t 

35 

ti5 

9C» 

t'M 

m 

40 

60 

88 

t'.9 

m 

45 

55 

88 

70 

m 

50 

60 

87 

71 

m 

55 

45 

87 

73 

\H 

fiO 

40 

8ti 

7« 

\K^ 

05 

35 

88 

78 

\K^ 

70 

m 

m 

79 

Wl         1 

75 

25 

85 

81 

\H\ 

80 

20 

a5 

84 

97 

85 

15 

84 

8C 

97 

90 

10 

S4 

88 

<lr.v 

95 

5 

84 

hO 

<lrv 

100 

0 

84 

1H» 

dry 
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B.  Mixtures  of  SOyDO  benzol  and  commercial  toIuoL 


r.O;i»o 

TuluoL 

Firel  drop. 

per  eeoL 
•t  100°. 

per  cenU 
»t  105*. 

pvroent. 
•t  1 10\ 

prr  ewit. 

\m 

0 

W^- 

50 

68 

ao 

91 

0.'> 

5 

93 

45 

(V4 

76 

91       ^ 

00 

10 

94 

33 

60 

73 

UO      ^ 

8fi 

Ift 

94 

30 

58 

73 

90      ■ 

80 

20 

95 

S8 

67 

74 

90      ■ 

75 

2:> 

95 

ds 

55 

71 

90      ■ 

70 

:m) 

on 

23 

4d 

<I7 

90       ■ 

f\o 

;i5 

IHl 

19 

47 

05 

90 

■ 

(W 

40 

m 

15 

4« 

65 

90 

1 

M 

45 

97 

12 

44 

65 

90 

iV) 

60 

m 

8 

42 

m 

90 

45 

M 

98 

4 

54 

57 

90 

40 

IK) 

99 

0 

•an 

56 

90 

^ 

A.^ 

100 

0 

25 

55 

90 

30 

70 

KM) 

0 

23 

53 

90 

25 

75 

loo 

0 

21 

W 

90 

20 

80 

100 

0 

10 

4S 

90 

in 

K'i 

101 

0 

14 

4^1 

90 

10 

90 

102 

0 

i:t 

45 

UO 

5 

95 

103 

0 

10 

44 

90 

0 

100 

103 

0 

0 

39 

90 

C.  Mixtures  of  90-per-cent.  benzol  with  commprcial  toluoL 


90-per-wnt 
Benzol. 

Toluol. 

Pint  drop. 

pep  cent. 
Bt  100^. 

per  »nl. 
at  105^ 

prr  wilt 

at  no«. 

percent. 

aiia^. 

0 

100 

103° 

0 

7 

50 

91 

5 

96 

102 

0 

21 

59 

94 

10 

90 

101 

0 

30 

66 

94 

15 

85 

100 

0 

38 

6*< 

95 

20 

80 

97 

9 

43 

73 

95 

25 

76 

95 

16 

53 

76 

95 

30 

70 

95 

23 

50 

78 

96 

35 

fi5 

94 

43 

60 

80 

96 

40 

00 

93 

43 

66 

82 

99 

45 

55 

92 

46 

71 

a5 

97 

50 

fiO 

91 

52 

72 

86 

97 

55 

45 

91 

58 

76 

86 

97 

(JO 

40 

91 

00 

78 

88 

97 

65 

35 

90 

65 

81 

89 

97 

70 

30 

89 

71 

83 

91 

97 

75 

25 

Si 

75 

K) 

91 

98 

80 

ao 

87 

77 

87 

02 

98 

85 

15 

86 

83 

89 

93 

98 

90 

10 

85 

85 

91 

94 

dry 

95 

5 

84 

83 

93 

05 

100 

0 

m 

90 

94 

96 
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Kuniary  valuation  of  crude  naphtha  can  be  easily  made^  if 
per  test  bas  been  applied.  Davis  quotes  tbe  following 
.    A  sample,  tested  by  bis  new  process,  yielded : — 

88  by  washing 18|  per  cent. 

8tillate  to  120°    45    percent. 

^    -  100°    120^ 

^  of  same -^   __. 

0  per  cent,  of  90-per-cent.  and  50  per  cent,  of  50-per-cent. 
i,  according  to  table  A.] 

Hstillate  to  170=    ......   10  per  cent. 

,    ,    -  126°    160° 

est  of  same  — tt—    -qo" 

'ine  quantities  actually  obtained  from  tbe  still  were : — 

90-per-cent.  benzol  23  per  cent.  @  1«.  7d,  f.  o.  b.  Goole, 

50-pcr-cent.  benzol  24  per  cent.  @  1*.  4rf.  [casks  free. 

Solvent 10-4  per  cent.  @  9d. 

^    ^    .     ,       .130^   160^ 
Test  of  solvent —=—   -— • 

Loss  by  washing,  20  per  cent. 

Deducting  2d.  per  gallon  for  barrels,  2rf.  for  carriage,  and  Id.  for 
sundries  (leakages,  super  tares,  &c.),  this  leaves  at  tbe  works  : — 

d, 
90-per-cent.  benzol  23  galls,  at  Is.  2d.  =  322 
50  „  „      24       „  Ud.  =  264 

Solvent    10       ..  4rf.  =    40 


626 

per  gallon  of  crude  naphtha,  out  of  which  the  rectifier  will 
have  to  find,  apart  from  the  price  of  tbe  crude  naphtha,  vitriol, 
soda  or  lime,  wages,  steam,  repairs,  depreciation,  sundry  charges, 
and  his  profit,  if  there  be  one. 

Usually  much  less  complicated  methods  than  Davis's  are  em- 
ployed for  testing  crude  naphtha  for  its  commercial  value.  The 
following  empirical  rules  are  taken  from  my  own  practice, 
and  by  means  of  them  the  results  to  be  expected  on  the  large 
scale  can  be  very  approximately  inferred  from  laboratory  distil- 
lations, which  will  take  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     They  were 
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elaborated  before  fractiouating-bulbs  had  come  into  use,  but  tbt-y 
stili  luiltl  good. 

1st.  100  c.  c.  of  till?  oil  is  distilled  from  a  glass  retort  or  frac- 
tiotiatiuf^-fla^k,  aud  Uic  distillate  collected^  (a)  up  to  140°,  (If) 
from  1 10*^  to  170*^.  Ou  each  occasion, just  as  the  refjiiii*ed  tempe- 
rature is  attained,  the  lamp  is  withdrawn,  and  the  oil  contained  iu 
the  condenser  is  allowed  to  drain  off  beibre  the  receiver  is  chang^ed ; 
this  makes  a  difference  of  several  per  cent.  Suppose  we  have  gotj 
68  c.  e.  np  to  \Mf  and  8()a  c.  c.  up  to  170"  — 

2nd.  The  first  distillate,  in  this  case  08  c.  c,  is  rectified,  au< 
that  which  passes  over  up  to  100^  is  collected,  allowing  the  oil  to 
drain  after  removing  the  lamp.  Suppose  tliis  to  be  2I-  c.  c.  This 
figure,  multiplied  by  12,  gives  the  quantity  of  50-per-cent.  benzol 
to  be  expected ;  in  thiti  case  it  is  48  parts  from  100  part-s  of  the 
crude  oil.  M 

3rd.  The  product  (a)  of  the  first  distillation  (up  to  140°),  in  thi^l 
case  68  c.  c,  less  the  50-per-cent.  bensol  found  according  to  rule 
2,  in   this  case  48  c.  c,  gives  the  volume  of  best  naphtha,  ».  c*^M 
08-48=20.  ■ 

4th.  The  total  product  of  the  first  distillation  up  to  170°,  in  this 
case  86'5  c.  c,  diminished  by  15  per  cent,  for  loss  by  purification 
(wasliing)    and  distillation,  and  by  the  quantities  of  50-pcr-ccnt, 
benzol  and  best  naphtha  found  according  to  rules  2  and  3,  giv< 
the  quantity  of  burning-iia]ihtha.     In  this  ease,  80*5  — 13  =  735 
73*5  — 0K=a'5  parts  fur  100  crude  naplitha.     (A  loss  of  15  per] 
cent,  may  be  regarded  as  a  maximum;  with  careful  work  it  docai 
not  exceed  10  per  cent.) 

5th.  The  difference  is  the  residue  going  to  creosote  oil.  Thus 
in  our  case  wc  fiud  the  following  total : — 


nt, 

1 

>erH 
K!sfl 


•18 

part; 

*  riO-i>cr-ecnt.  beuzolj 

20 

tf 

best  naphtlia, 

6'5 

n 

buniiug-naphthaj 

15 

it 

loss. 

11-5 

>i 

creosote  oil. 

100-0 


If  less  volatile  oils  have  to  be  tested,  200  or  300  c.  c.  are  distilled! 
up  to  IKO*^,  and  the  residue  is  submitted  to  exactly  the  same^ 
operulioub  and  calculation-rules  as  have  just  been  described. 
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At  the  present  time  most  tar-distillcrs  test  their  crude  naphtha 
by  means  of  fractionatiiig*bu]lm  (Le  l^rl'Sj  Ilempcl's,  See.),  and 
thus  obtain  results  very  nearly  indicating  the  probable  yield  on 
the  large  aeale. 


Storage  and  Carriage  of  Benzol ,  ^c. 

For  storing  benzol  and  naphtha,  only  wrougbt-iron  vessels  are 
Huitahle  j  they  may  be  of  any  shape  aud  size.  Since  tar-oik  pass 
through  the  joints  much  more  easily  than  water,  both  as  liquids 
and  aa  vapour,  and  sitice  their  vapours  form  with  air  easily  iti- 
flammuble  or  even  exjttosive  mixtures,  the  store-tanks  nuust  be 
constructed  with  special  care  and  must  be  protected  against  any 
contact  with  fire.  They  are  put  (o{;ether  in  as  large  plates  as 
possible,  to  lessen  the  number  ol'  joints;  and  these  arc  very  care- 
fully riveted  and  caulked.  Only  first-class  workmanship  will 
ensure  that  no  evaporation  takes  place.  The  tanks  are  painted 
outside  with  good  tar- varnish  {p.  ^77),  but  preferably  not  until 
the  joints  have  somewhat  rusted  and  thus  have  become  tighter. 
They  are  provided  with  a  hole  for  tilling  them,  a  man-hole,  and  two 
taps — one  a  little  above  the  bottom  lor  the  ordinary  filling  of  the 
sending-out  vessels,  the  other  in  the  bottom  itself  for  oceasionully 
drawing  off  any  water  and  mud.  Tlie  tanks  are  mostly  placed  on 
pillars  high  ejiim^h  to  till  the  casks  direetly.  But  at  some  places 
tanks  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  partially  underground,  are  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  the  diminished  danger  of  fire,  lu  any  ease, 
lor  the  same  reason,  the  benzol  storehouse  ought  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  any  fireplace  ;  and  it  is  best  to  employ  an  open  shed 
for  it.  Lighting  it  is  mostly  nniu'cessary ;  in  case  of  need  this  can 
be  done  only  from  the  outside  by  means  of  reflectors. 

The  carriage  of  benzol  is  efl'eeted  in  good  oak  casks,  e.  g,  spirit- 
pnnehcons,  preferably  made  tighter  by  washing  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  glue,  like  petroleum-barrels  ;  but  still  better  are  tightly 
riveted  iron  casks. 

For  the  momentary  stoitpage  of  leaks  soap  can  be  employed, 
which  is  not  acted  upon  by  naphtha;  but  it  does  not  stand  auy 
considerable 


prcj 


ipon. 
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AppJicatioiia  of  Benzol  and  Naphtha. 

Levinstein*  estimates  the  productive  capacity  of  the  Unil 
Kingdom  (in  1880)  at  nearly  3  million  gallons,  of  which  quantity 
Germany  takes   1 J    millions   (in  adilitiou  to  J  million  homc-pi 
duction),   Enjjland   ^    million,   France   and   other   countries   ihi 
remainder. 

Most  of  this  is  employed  in  the  numufacture  of  colourinp- 
uiattersj  iu  the  shape  of  y(>-,  50-,  40-pcr-cent.  benzol,  &c.,  and  of 
nearly  pure  benzcncj  tolnoue,  and  xylene. 

It  is  rcliuhly  estimated  t  that  the  German  colour-works  in  1880^ 
consumi-d  niouLlily  lOiJO  tons  of  benzol,  nine-tenths  of  which  camflH 
from  England.  Of  this  about  two  thirds  was  benzene,  one  third  ' 
totucac.  The  employa:icnt  of  xylene  iu  1880  amounted  to  froDL^ 
4  to  6  cwt.  per  diem.  H 

Nitrobcnxene  made  from  the  purest  benzene  is  sold  by  the 
name  of  "  hnilc  de  niirhanc/'  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  bitter, 
almonds  in  cheap  perfumery. 

Benzol   also  very  frequently  serves  as  a  solvent,  both   in  tl 
manufacture  of  colours  and  otherwise.     Of  the  greatest  imiwrU' 
ance  is  its  preeminent  dissolving-power  for  fatty  matters,  upon 
which   is  based    its  extensive  employracnt    as    a    deterfjjent ;  bul 
petroleum  "  benzin"  or  "bcuzolinc*'  largely  competes  with  coi 
tar  benzol  in  this  respect. 

A  good  domeslic  detergent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  25  pari 
benzene,  5  ether,  and  5  absolute  alcohol.  A  detergent  for  n 
moving  fat-,  tar-,  rc8in-,wax-  and  acid-spots  from  all  sorts  of  fabri( 
is  prepared  l)y  adding  10  parts  of  benzol  to  100  parts  of  95-pci 
cent,  alcohol,  and  35  parts  of  liquor  aramoniie  (»f  si>ec.  grav.  0  87 
"  Benzol-magnesia  "  (that  is,  burnt  magnesia  soaked  with  benzol 
is  excellent  for  removing  grease-s]>ots  from  fabrics,  ivory^  &e. 

Benzol  also  dissolves  many  resins,  caoutchouc,  gutta-percha, 
alkaloids,  &c.  Against  spirits  of  turpentine  it  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  of  being 
easily  recoverable  by  distillation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  iudia-rubber  goods,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  cases  where  benzol  and  its  homologues  serve  as  solvents, 
would  be  too  expensive,  and  sometimes  even   objectionable 

•  Joum.  Soc.  Ohem.  Ind.  188G,  p.  351. 
t  Cbemieche  ludustiie,  1880,  p.  410. 
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account  of  too  great  volatilitj^,  to  employ  products  consisting 
mainly  of  benzene  and  toluene,  such  as  fortn  the  staple  article 
rc([uirfd  for  colour-inakinjiT.  Ileucc  tlie  L-hcaper  jjroducts  distilling 
at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  and  essentially  cousiating  of 
the  three  xylenes,  along  with  some  trimethylbcnzencs  &c.,  arc 
specially  collected  and  sold  as  solvent  naphtha. 

VVc  have  seen  on  pp.  4G0  &  i"9  what  arc  the  six;cial  require- 
ments of  English  india-rubber  manufacturers,  vhose  process  has 
been  described  by  Kniess*.  Since  it  now  pays  to  extract  the 
xylenes  for  colour  manufacture,  the  solvent  naphtha  is  of  different 
quality  to  what  it  used  to  be,  and  such  naphtha  is  hardly  as 
valuable  for  iiKlia-rubber  manufacture  as  the  old  article  (Jotirn. 
Soe.  Chcm.  Ind.  18H1>  pp.  81  &  82).  Ilcreu  t  gave  a  table 
of  the  solubilities  of  different  descriptions  of  india-rubber  in 
"  benzol/'  whicli  shows  variEitions  of  from  G  to  25  parts  of  itidia- 
rubber  to  UK)  of  "benzol."  But  whether  he  means  pure  ben- 
zene, or  commercial  benzol,  or  solvent  naphtha,  does  not  appear. 
90-per-ccnt.  benzol  serves  for  preparing  the  finest  japans  and 
varnishes,  e,  g.  for  photographic  purposes. 

Of  other  applications  of  benzol  we  will  mention  that  for  extract- 
ing iodine  J  (which  has  hardly  ever  been  practised),  in  making 
beet-root  sugar  §,  and  as  a  remedy  against  eruptions  of  the  skit», 
itch,  and  parasites  of  domestic  animals  (in  the  shape  of  a  mixture 
with  soft  soap). 

The  oils  distilling  just  after  benzol  are  very  well  adapted  for 
carburetting  gaSj  i.  e,  for  increasing  its  illuminating-power  by  the 
vapours  of  hydrocarbons ;  this  is  favoured  by  their  low  price  and 
not  too  high  degree  of  volatility.  Almost  from  tlie  beginning  of 
the  industry  of  coal-gas,  inventors  have  been  busy  in  the  direction 
of  enriching  it,  by  mixing  it  with  the  vapours  of  more  light-giving 
substances;  and  the  question  whether  this  is  feasible  and  economical 
is  not  absolutely  decided  even  at  the  present  time. 

Whether  carburctting  the  gas  is  a  profitable  process  or  not, 
cannot  be  decided  generally,  but  only  in  each  special  case,  by 
taking  into  account  the  illuminating-power  and  price  of  the  gas, 
and  the  price  of  the  carburettiug  naphtha.  Coal-tar  naphtha  is 
much  better  adapted  for  this  than  petroleum  spirit,  on  account  of 

*  l^inglpr's  Pal.  Jounml,  cxxxviii.  p,  442, 

t  Diogler'A  JoumAl,  tc.xxi.  p.  .101. 

X  Wafer's  Jubrosb.  ISOti,  p.  l??i'.        §  l\M,  1374,  p.  674, 
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its  larger  pcrceutoge  of  carbon.  That  poor  gas  can  be  verj  mucli 
improved  by  carburettiug  is  beyond  any  doubt ;  but  it  is  anothcrj 
question  whether  it  is  not  more  economical  to  make  richer  gi 
to  begin  with.  The  question  is  certainly  not  decided  by  the  fs 
that  some  cmiiicut  g:Ls-eugiueer5  have  pronounced  against  carbu- 
rution  as  a  play  tiling  or  the  like;  for  they  arc  interested  parlies, 
and  even  the  miscaiTioge  of  very  many  attempts  docs  not  rcfutflH 
the  opinion  that  in  other  conditions  the  result  would  be  favour- 
abh* *.  In  the  case  of  "water-gas/*  which  by  itself  is  not 
luminous  at  all,  and  hence  must  be  rendered  so  in  one  wav  or 
another^  tlie  quuslion  of  earburetting  had  been  worked  out  ia 
America  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  hundreds  of  gas-works  are  there 
attesting  its  feasibility  every  day.  But  it  is  certainly  rather  a 
different  question,  whetiicr  carburation  ia  the  proper  thing  for  ^ 
ordinary  coal-gas  or  not,  H 

This  subject  was  treated  in  rr/c/wo,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
the  priaeiplc  of  carburation  in  1805  by  Dr.  Lcthcby  f.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  go  iuto  tlie  detailed  description  of  the  innumerable 
carburcttiiig-apparatus,  but  content  ourselves  with  enumcratiug 
some  of  tlic  patents,  part  of  which  refer  to  the  production  of 
illnminating-gas  from  air  and  inflammable  vapours.  Some  of 
tlie  older  patents  arc  those  by  :— Mansfield  (15.  P.  JIOCO,  }^7)^ 
llolauds  (B.  P.  1210,  1855);  Longl)ottom  (B.  P.  OCO,  1854);J 
Lacarrierc  (Bull.  Soc.  d'Eneourag.,  Mai  1857,  p.  21)  ;  anonymon* 
(AA'Dgner's  Juhret^b.  18fil,  p.  (>8;})  ;  Hrooman  (H.  P.  2770,  1802); 
Gloessiuer  and  Farcnnu  (B.  P.  07,  18G2) ;  Evans  (B.  P.  2618, 
1861)  ;  Mongrucl  (B.  P.  731,  18(12)  ;  Wells  and  Myers  (B.  P. 
2998,  18(>5)  ;  Reissig  (Jonrn.  ftir  GasbcIcuLhtnng,  18(55,  p.  39iJ) ; 
Phillipps  (Wagner's  Jahresb.  1870,  p.  733) ;  Jungling  (Bull.  Soc. 
Chim.  1873,  xx.  p.  331)  ;  Parody  (ibid.  p.  335) ;  Young  and  Kill 
(B.  P.  April  3,  1872);  Bizot,  Akar,  and  Co.  (Fr.  P.  94576,  J 
1872);  Fogarty  (Journ.  f.  Gasbel.  1874,  p.  248);  Iloyer  and* 
Studclmaun  (G.  P.  4723);  Livesey  and  Kidd  (G.  P.  2076); 
Stcphan  (G.  P.  385G) ;  Anders  (G.  P.  11107);  Richter  and 
Fricbcl  {G.  P.  12150). 

lu  England,  according  to  the  Index  of  Patents,  in  the  years 
between  1859  and  ISfifi  not  less  tlian  151   patents  were  taken 


•  Corap.  G.  E.  Dftvia^  Joum.  Soc,  Chom.  lud,  iScO,  p.  2. 
t  Clu'U!.  News,  3d.  p.  270. 
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for  carburettlng  gas.      Siuce  1881    there  have  been  Issued  the 
folltnvinj^  patents  :  — 

1.  For  carburetiing  ordinary  coal-t/as. — Lascols  (O.  P.  17-195) ; 
Badt  (G.  P.  15902)  ;  MacDoiiald  (G.  P.  HUJJS)  ;  Weston  (G.  P. 
16to8)  ;  Delau  (G.  P.  IGmO)  ;  Richter  (G.  P.  10873)  ;  Wittaraer 
(G.  P.  18218);  Vale  (G.  P.  19Ul:i) ;  Hohmaiiti  (G.  P.  22740); 
Vi^-cux  {G.  P.  20853) ;  Decker  (G.  P.  20333)  ;  Thomas  (B.  P. 
3359,  1883);  Sutton  (B.  P,  4717,  1883)  ;  Dclumar  and  Malandin 
(B.  P.  15248,  1885);  Little  (H.  P.  1578,  1HH4;  17108,  1885); 
Liudcmann  (G.  P.  32261)  ;  P,  v.  Richter  (G.  P.  2878 1);  ^yalli8 
and  Ratditfe  (B.  P.  1050,  1880);  Parkes  (B.  P.  2950,  1880); 
11.  E.  A.  WMlis  (B.  P.  10778,  18^S^>). 

2.  For  carbureltim/  compressed  gas. — Riedinjjer  (G,  P.  19521)  ; 
Dery  (R.  P.  8810,  1885). 

3.  For  carfmretting  air.~?,i\^\ioi-C\\Vi\6  (G.  P,  1G013)  ;  Bum 
(G.  P.  lOMl);  Wittamcr  ((i.  P.  1821-8);  Pollack  (26170; 
m\M) ;  Sclioth  (G.  P.  20809) ;  Muir  (25900) ;  GiraTidou  (B.  P. 
4850,  1H8:5);  Ileniiiu^'  (B.  P.  12181,  1884);  DelHiutteville  and 
Malandiu  (B.  P.  0052,  1881.);  Selinell  and  Read  (H.  P.  090, 
1885) ;  Dubos  (G.  P.  29032)  ;  Carniieii  (G.  P.  33202);  Bennett 
(B.  P.  2258,  1H80)  ;  IL  IIowcll  (R.  P.  11713,  1880)  ;  Foord  and 
Paddou  (B.  P.  11004,  1880);  Gitaridon  (Diugl.  Journ.  vol.  cclxii. 
p.  321);  J.  Roots  (B.  P.  13907,  1880);  G.  Lestaiig  (Revile 
indust.  1880,  p.  273);  L.  Fuchs  (G.  P.  3592-i) ;  M,  Ilerzog 
(Amcr.  P.  307012). 

Dr.  Lethcby's  spceification,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Lnntlon  lij^fhtini;;  atitboritics  {p.  459),  must  yield  n  proHupt  es.oeu- 
tialiy  consisting-  of  xylene.  Ke  ditt  not  assnnic  this  to  act  better 
than  benzene  or  tolimne  ;  but  hv.  ^ehH!tt'd  tliitt  protlnct  because  it 
was  not  tlicu  employed  at  colour-works  and  coii^c(|Ucntly  was  lower 
in  price.  By  Ktiubhuit:h*a  investigations  *  it  has  been  ascertained 
tbat,  in  fact,  bctixene,  for  equal  weij^hts,  imparts  the  greatest  illu- 
naiiiating-power  to  gas,  and  that  the  higher  Iioiiiolog-ues  only  act 
in  proportion  to  their  molceulesj  only  the  carbon  of  the  benzene 
nucleus  being  set  free  in  a  huniuoust  form,  whilst  that  of  the  mctljyl 
groujjs  is  burned  directly  to  carbon  dioxide.  But  it  sccuih  out  of 
the  question  to  employ  benzene  itself  for  carburcttiug  either  coal- 


•  Beri.  Ber.  1881,  p.  240. 
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gfls  or  air  (although  the  first  who  manufactured  benzene  on  an 
industrial  scale,  Mansfield,  had  the  latter  object  in  view),  as  the 
high  value  of  benzene  will  always  be  an  impediment  to  such  au 
employment,  even  at  the  present  depressed  prices. 

It  is  well  known  that  gas,  when  l)eiiig  passed  in  a  continue 
stream  througli  a  liquid  containing  several  volatile  substances 
different  boiling-points,  will  in  the  first  instance  carry  away  mo 
of  the  more  volatile  portions,  and  that  the  composition  of  the 
remaining  liquid  must  consequently  undergo  constant  changes. 
This  is  a  drawback  to  all  carburettiu;;  liquids  practically  available, 
as  they  arc  all  such  compound  substances.  Thus  carburetting 
naphtha  made  by  Lethcby^s  specification,  in  experiments  made 
by  G,  E.  Davis*,  yielde<l  at  first  3*25  gallons  of  the  lighter  oils  to 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  after  a  time  scarcely  anything  waa 
vaporized,  and  the  boiling-points  of  the  remaining  naphtha  were 
much  higher.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  with  50/90 
l)en3!ol,  and  with  9()-per-ccnt.  benzol  (which  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances yielded  abcmt  15  gallons  to  10,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas).  The  same  happens  with  gasoline  and  other  mixtures  of 
fatty  hydrocarbons.  The  irregular  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  a 
serious  drawback  in  the  case  of  all  mixed  liquids,  but  it  would  not 
apply  to  a  uniform  substance  like  naphthalene.  Davis  found 
that  the  residual  fluids  contained  in  absolute  quantities  more  of 
the  higher-boiling  hydrocarbons  than  originally;  evidently  the 
gas  took  up  the  benzene  by  preference,  and  deposited  its  own 
hj'drocarbons  of  lower  va])()ur-tcnsion  in  the  carburetting  fluid| 
thus  Tiiakii»g  it  more  and  more  unsuited  for  enriching  the  gas. 

The  carbuvation  takes  place  cither  at  the  burner  itself,  or  nt 
the  gas-works.  In  the  former  caiie  it  is  troublesome  to  constantly 
replenish  the  reservoirs  with  the  carburctting-liquid.  There  is 
rather  Icps  trouble  in  that  rcsjKict,  but  more  in  othei*s,  in  the  case 
of  iiaplitlialtnu*,  as  dcsi:rilwd,  p.  4UK  The  apparently  easier  plan 
of  carburetting  at  the  gas-works  involves  the  necessity  of  so 
treati[ig  the  mixture  that  the  gits  may  not  deposit  the  carburetting-^ 
substances  on  its  way  through  the  network  of  pipes.  The™ 
American  water  gas-works  therefore  "fix"  the  carbon  of  the 
hydrocarbnn  vapours  mixed  with  the  water-gas  by  passing  the^ 
mixture  through  red-hot  retorts,  or  in  some  similar  manner,     la 


I 
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tliis  process  no  doubt  pyrogenetic  changes  are  effected  similar  to 
those  describiMl  p.  90  et  setj. 

The  hiffhost-boilin*;  oils  obtained  bv  the  steam  rectification,  if 
they  cauuot  be  worked  in  witli  solvent  nuphtlja,  arc  sold  as  burn'mrf' 
naphtha.  Coal-tar  napbthaj  whctlicr  pure  or  mixed  witli  petro- 
leum spirit,  is  not  adapted  for  buniinji;  in  ordinary  lamps  or  at  all 
in  closed  rooms,  but  merely  for  special  lamps,  without  wick  or 
chimney,  which  do  their  duty  even  in  strong  wind  and  rain,  and 
hence  serve  for  lighting  factories,  courtyards,  booths  at  fairs,  &c. 
in  lieu  of  gas.  Good  naphtha,  no  d<jubt,  gives  a  very  fine  white 
light.  Figs,  J37  and  138  show  a  suitable  lamp  for  this  purpose 
(Holliday's  patent).     Fig.  137  is  the  lamp  itself,  on  a  scale  of 


Hp.  137. 


Fig.  138, 


12 


T     I    I    I    !    1 


Sinchei 


1 :  12  ;  (ig.  138,  the  burner,  on  a  scale  of  1 :  2.  a  is  the  vessel 
for  naphtha^  from  which  a  thin  tube  b  leads  downwards  ;  the  cock 
c  regulates  the  outflow  5  the  tube  h  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  by 
a  round  wick,  which  extends  nearly  to  the  burner,  and  of  wfjich 
the  sole  purpose  is  to  make  the  outflow  of  the  nap!»tha  gradual. 
The  liook  d  scr\-ca  for  hanging  up  the  lamp,  in  t!ie  burner 
■wc  notice  the  lateral  tube  e,  cumuiunictiting  witli  b,  and  iatro- 
duciug    tlie    naphtha.      This   flows  downwards   in   the   narrow 
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channel  /,  which  is  closed  by  the  thin  screw  g,  the  channel  h 
heinj;  ch)s(Hl  by  i.  The  nuphtha  must  rise  from  h  in  the  finn 
ceutral  channel,  leading  to  a  hole  k  across  the  burner.  Here  it 
would  run  off,  if  the  burner  had  not  been  previously  hented 
euffidently  to  evaporate  it  at  once.  The  vapour,  mixed  with  the 
air  entering  at  ky  rises  in  the  central  channel  /,  issues  t[»ruugh 
the  holes  in  the  burner-head^  and,  on  bein^  lighted,  producer  a 
star-shaped  flame.  The  draught  generated  by  this  suffices  for 
preventing  the  naphtha-vapour  from  issuing  into  the  ojjen  air 
instead  of  into  the  channel  /.  The  screw  n  permits  regulating  the 
orifice  of  the  fine  channel  between  h  and  k.  Here  also  a  small 
cup  may  bt'  fixed  for  simie  naphllia  to  be  liglited  in  order  to  etfect 
the  first  htatitig  of  the  burner,  the  tap  c  being  then  closed.  Otlier- 
wise  the  burner-head  is  jiut  into  some  fire  till  it  is  warm  enough. 
Wlicn  this  is  the  case,  the  tap  c  is  opened,  the  vapour  issuing  out 
of  the  holes  m  is  lighted,  and  the  sixc  of  the  flame  regulated  by  c. 
Once  hghted,  the  burner  always  remains  warm  enough. 

When  burning-naphtlia  can  be  sold  iu  quantity,  it  is  advisable     . 
to  mix  it  with  pttroieum  :fpinty  which  in  this  case  is  an  improve^| 
mcut,  and  especially  tends  to  keep  it  colourless.     The  petroleum^i 
spirit  can  be  pumped  into  the  still  after  the  solvent  naphtha  has 
come  ovcrj  and  can  be  distilled  along  with  the  burning-naphtha. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  about  equal  parts  of  coal-naphtha  and 
petroleum  spirit  distd  together  ;  the  smell  of  the  latter  will  then 
not  be  perci'[Jtil>le.     Or  else  the  petroleum  spirit  is  mixed  with  the 
naphtha  after  diKtillation.      The  l)est  descriptions   of  petroleum 
spirit  for  this  purpose  are  tliosc  which  give  off  \&ry  little  below  iOU°, 
but  nearly  the  whole  up  to  170*^-  I 

We  conclude  with  a  synopiical  table  of  the  dintUlnlion  of  coal- 
tat\  which  is  to  represent  one  of  the  »nodes  in  which  this  manufac- 
ture may  be  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I 
do  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  the  best  in  all  cases,  the  preceding 
treatise  offering  many  equally  acecptablc  deviations  in  particular 
iastauces. 
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Synopsis  op  the  Distillation  op  Coal-tae. 

[The  numbers  in  braoketo  denote  the  pages  of  this  treatise  where  the  operations 
referred  to  are  described  in  detail.] 

Dehtdratioh,  a.  bj  standing  [195]    

b.  during  the  lieating>ap  [197] 

AMMONIAOAL  UQUOB. 

DISTILLATION.  I 

T    El-  ^-  J   ^►ta      f  Ammoniacal  liquor   i 

I.  Fraction,  up  to  170      1  „.    ^  \^^  1^^ 

^  I  Ftrsi  runmnffs  [227, 429], 

rectified  [424],  yield  :  — 

1.  Product  up  to  110°,  chemically  washed  [432], 

distilled  by  steam  [448]  yields  a i 

b.  Weaker  benzol,  goes  to  I.  2.  I  90-PER-OfiNT.  BSNZOL. 

2.  Product  up  to  140°,  treated  like  1,  yield  a  ...  J 

b 50-PEE-CENT.  BENZOL. 

e.  Intermediate  fraction,  is  redistilled. 

3.  ProductuVtomvi^tedUkeY^d^^  SOLVENT  NAPHTHA. 
b BURNING-NAPHTHA. 

c.  Residue,  goee  to  U. 

EL  Fraction,/rom  170°  to  230°.     Middle  oU  [234, 36&]. 
Washed  with  caustic  soda  [371],  yields : — 

1.  Oil,  distilled  in  the  light-oil  still,  yields 
a.  Distilhtte  up  to  170°,  goes  to  I.  3. 

ft.  „  „    230°,  yields  [407] NAPHTHALENE. 

c.  Residue,  goes  to  III. 

2.  Alkaline  liquor,  decomposed  hy  earbonio  acid 

[377],  yields:— 

a.  Aqueous  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  causti- 
oized  by  lime  and  used  over  again. 

b.  Crude  carbolic  acid,  is    purified  [380]    and 

yields  a   CARBOLIC  ACID. 

^.  Waste  oils,  go  back  to  11. 

III.  Fraction,  from  230°  to  270°  =  Heavy  oU  [collected 
till  solid  matters  begin  to  crystallize,  pp.  23d,  328J. 

Can  be  treated  for  naphthalene  [407],  usually  only  t 

employed  as   Y  CREOSOTE  OIL. 

Or  else  separated  [235]  into  a J 

b.  [335] LUBRICATING-OIL. 

IV.  Fraction,  Anthracene  oil  [290]. 
Filtered,  or  cold-pressed  [298],  yields : — 

1.  Oils,  are  redistilled  and  yield  [309] 

a.  Solid  distillate,  treated  along  with  IV.  2 ; 

b.  Liquid  distillate,  goes  to  HI.  b,  or  is  redistilled  ; 
e.  Residue  (pitch,  coke,  &c.). 

2l 
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±  HeBidue,  is  hot-prwwd  [30U  |  imd  jiddi 
a,  Ol\6,  tnakd  like  IV.  L ; 
A.  Crude  DLQthriLCctiD,  washed  villi  TiHpbtlia  ke, 

[lanXijpeidM  .  

a A2iTHBACXN£. 

p.  Solution,  is  distilled  uid  ^elds 

aa.  Ifaphtha,  used  OTer  again  for  wuhiBi; ; 

bb.  Phenanthrene  &e.  is  burnt  to  [165] LAMPBLACdC. 

T.  Pttck  [270].    Employed  for  patent  fud  [273]  or 

Tarniahes&c.  [277] PUOH. 

Or  else  distilled  [284],  yielding  :— 

1.  Orude  anthracene,  treated  like  lY.  2 ; 

2.  Lnbricating  oil,  goes  to  III.  a,  resp.  III.  6; 

a  EeMdue[291]   COKE. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 
SOURCES  FROM  WHICH  AMMOI^IA  IS  OBTAINED. 


Ammonia  is  formed  in  many  cases  where  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
meet  in  the  nascent  state,  even  when  only  one  of  these  substances 
is  in  that  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  ammonia  is  formed  by  pass- 
ing a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  "  nitrous  vapours  **  (i,  e.  a  mixture 
of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen)  through  a  gently  heated  tube,  filled  with 
porous  substances,  especially  platinum  sponge.  Cold  plalinum 
sponge  is  heated  to  redness  in  such  a  mixture,  and  causes  the  com- 
bination of  N  and  H  to  NH3  with  great  violence.  Especially 
nascent  hydrogen  causes  the  formation  of  ammonia  from  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  also  from  the  free  acids,  but  best  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, when  the  hydrogen  is  set  free  by  aluminium  or  a  mixture  of 
zinc  and  iron.  In  concentrated  solutions  iron  alone  causes  the 
decomposition  of  nitrates  in  the  presence  of  alkali  *.  Sodium 
sulphide  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydrate  also  furnishes  ammonia 
by  heating  with  nitrate ;  the  conditions  of  this  reaction,  a  very 
important  one  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda,  have  been 
accurately  investigated  by  Lunge  and  Smith  f. 

Atmospheric  nitrogen,  according  to  Schonbeiu,  directly  unites 
with  the  elements  of  water  and  forms  ammonium  nitrite, 

2N  +  2HjO=NH4NOa; 

this  reaction  occurs,  to  a  slight  extent,  every  time  when  water 
evaporates  with  excess  of  ai^  The  combination  of  free  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  is  accelerated  by  the  electric  spark  or  the  silent 
electric  discharge,  but  it  is  always  very  far  from  being  complete, 

•  Lunge,  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1884,  p.  287. 
t  Jouni.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  pp.  460  and  525. 
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as  the  counter-reaction  of  decomposing  the  NH,i  into  its  clem 
\ery  soon  seta  in. 

Ammonia  is  further  formed  by  the  dorom|iosition  of  cvan^ 
com[iouiuls  under  tlic  influence  of  moisture.     A  solution  of 
slum  cyanide  is  quickly  decomposed  in  this  way, 

KCN0  +  2H,0  =  KI1C03  +  NH3. 

The  cyanides  also  yield  their  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  aramonuMn 
ontact  with  superheated  steam  ;  several  processes  for  techuicallv 
obtaining  ammonia  are  founded  on  this  reaction. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  the  formation  of  ammonia  during  the 
decay  of  nitrogenous  organic  substances  is  the  most  important 
sonree  of  that  (•4jmp(>und — al!  tlie  more  as  the  naturally  occurri 
nitrates  arc  undoubtedly  for  the  most  part  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion  of  Bueh  aminouia.  The  formatiiiu  of  amnionia  is  most  easily 
understood  in  the  decom|>osition  of  urea,  which^  being  the  amide 
of  carbonic  acid,  needs  only  to  combine  with  water  in  order  to  pass 
over  into  ammonium  carbonate, 

C0(NH,)s  +  2H,O=CO3(NH4),. 
But  the  otiier  organic  substances  in  putrefaction  also  yield  pari, 
or  sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  ammonia. 

For  teclinical  purposes  it  is  most  important  that  nitro-'onous 
organic  substances,  when  hcatrd  in  the  absenre  of  air,  that  is  in 
destructive  distillation,  also  yiL-ld  their  nitrogen,  at  least  partly,  in 
the  shape  of  ammonia.  Although  animal  matters  contain  nmcli 
more  nitrogen  than  vegetable  ones,  it  is  a  derivative  of  the  latter, 
nuuifly  coal,  which  supplies  most  of  the  ammonia  used  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  when  subjected  to  destructive  distillation  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  illuminating-gas  and  coke.  iJnt  probably 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  coal  belongs  to  the  animal 
remains  buried  in  it,  and  to  atmospl>eric  ammonia  absorbed,  as  we 
shall  see  hitcr  on. 

We  shall  now  separately  treat  of  the  various  technical  sources 
of  ammonia. 


A.  Natural  Occurrgncb  or  Ammonia. 


Ammonia,  esj)eeially  as  carbonate,  is  found  almost  everyivhere 
in  soil,  water,  and  air,  as  a  product  of  the  dccom|>osition  of  or^-aniC; 
bodies,  but  in  very  slight  traces.     Although  the  growth  of  plants] 
seems  altogether  to  depend  upon  the  ammonia  thus  presented  tal 
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tlicra  and  upon  the  nitrates  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  that 
animoiiia  (uloiig  with  tliat  furiiR'd  by  the  electric  discharge),  yet 
this  ammonia  is  diliitnd  to  sueh  an  enormous  extent  that  it  will 
ever  be  out  of  tlie  tjucstion  to  recover  it  in  substance. 

In  some  cases  rather  iu*>re  aTnmonia  is  collected  in  one  sjiot, 
owing  to  the  absorptive  faculty  of  souie  kinds  of  clay,  of  j>ejit,  &c. 
But  even  in  such  eaijes  it  would  seem  hopeless  to  recover  it  in  a 
direct  way,  although  this  sometimes  becomes  possible  indirectly, 
when  the  materials  in  question  are  subjected  to  processus  for 
recovering  other  useful  substances,  e.ff.  peat  to  dry  distillation, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  oils  and  [mrartin.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  auimouia,  coal,  seems  to  owe  its  nitrogen  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  absorptive  faculty  of  some  forms  of  decaying  organic 
matter  for  the  ammonia  of  air,  and  of  that  produced  within  its  own 
mass. 

A  more  direct  opfwrtunity  of  recovering  ammonia  is  presenled 
wlien,  under  favourable  circuuistanees,  the  ammonium  salts  formed 
ia  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  are  not,  as  is  usual,  at 
once  diluted  and  dispersed,  but  are  allowed  to  collect  and  cou- 
ceutrate.  Thus  amnwnium  carbonate  in  substance  is  found  in 
iXm  yaano  deposits  on  the  wc^t  coast  of  South  Auierica,  sometimes 
in  such  large  quantities  that  it  can  be  exported  to  Europe.  Such 
ammonium  salt  iirst  appeared  in  fiernumy  in  18  W,  The  analysis 
of  a  sample  provetl  that  it  eonsis-ted  essentially  of  annuonium  bi- 
carbonate, mixed  with  some  insoluble  matter. 

Native  auinifmiuui  sulphate  is  contained  in  the  Tuscan  "  stiffioni** 
and  forni!*  a  by-proJuct  in  the  mannt'actme  of  burie  acid.  It  is 
also  found  lu  large  quantities  in  the  soil  surrounding  the  lugoous, 
and  may  have  been  produced  by  decomposition  of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  in  the  rocks  composing  the:  Tuscan  hills.  In  an 
experiment  made  at  Travale,  four  sulHoui  in  24  hours  yielded  5 
tons  of  salts,  containing  Ji  ewt.  boric  acid,  IJ  tons  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  IJ  tons  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  ^  ton  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  maugaiiesc,  Suniewbat  eoiisidcrable  quantities  of  ammo- 
uium  sulphate  arc  brought  into  the  market  from  this  source. 

Native  ammonium  chloride,  along  with  sulphate,  ia  sometimes 
collected  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  voicaiwes,  as  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
This  occurrence  is  never  of  any  consequence  ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  the  name  "  ammoniac"  is  derived  from  "s*nl  armeniacum" 
ur  *'  armouiacum,"  that  is,  sal-ammoniac  collected  at  the  Armeuiau 
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volcanoes.  Siuce,  however,  the  Arabian  clieoiist  Geber,  as  early 
as  the  t!ightU  century  after  Christy  prepared  Hal-aminoniae  from 
urine  and  eoinniun  salt,  in  the  way  it  is  done  evcu  now  iu  the 
East,  it  would  seem  very  dotibtful  wlietber  sal-armoniaeuiu  i^liould 
be  looked  upon  as  a  volcanic  product. 

In  any  ease  a   very  small  pro|X)rtion  of  the  anicnouium 
occurring  iu  commerce  is  derived  from  uative  sources. 

13.  Ammonia  fokmeu  from  tuk  Nitkoqen  of  Atmospheric  Aih. 

It  is  a  wclUkuowu  fact  that  ammonia  can  be  formed  directly  { 
from  its  elements,  more    csi>eeially  by  the  electric  dibcharge*;^ 
also  in  the   jiroeeas  of   combustion   of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,] 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  (Saussure).     But  in  both  cases  the  iuvcrse 
reaction,  that  is  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, is  far  more  powerful  ^comp,  later  on) ;  so  that  it  seems  a  ^ 
hopeless  task  to  manufacture  ammonia  directly  from  atmot>plieric^ 
iiitm^cu,  unless  some  spceial  a;i:cncy  can  be  found  which  favours      ' 
the  formation  and  suppresses  the  decomposition  of  ammonia.    Very 
confident  assertions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  thai 
respect  by  various  inveutorSj  but  nothing  has  ever  come  from  it. 
The  small  quantities  of  ammonia,  bond  Jidc  obtained  iu  the  experi- 
ments, may  sometimes  have  bccu  prc-cxistcut  iu  the  materials 
employed  ;  and  so  much  is  certain,  that  none  of  it  baa  ever  been 
brought  into  commerce. 

IJ.  Fleckt  describes  the  following  experiment.  When  hydrate 
of  lime  is  bronglit  to  a  red  heat,  its  eliemieally  combined  uater  is 
sjilit  olij  and  iu  this  btate  is  more  proue  to  be  decomposed.  If, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  is  present 
at  the  same  time,  the  following  reaction  takes  place : — 

2N  +  3CO  +  ;5]l20  =  2Nll3-|-3COj. 

This  reaction  was  utilized  by  passing  atmospheric  air  over  chai 
contaiued  in  an  iron  tube  heated  to  a  red  heat ;  the  issuing  gj 
vas  passed  through  boiling  water,  and  thcu  through  a  porcclaii 
tnlK!  lilleii  with  hydrate  of  lime.     AVheuever   the  latter  tube  w; 
heated  to  a  tempcniture  "  between  dark  red  and  bright  red,"  cou^ 
bideruble  quantities  of  ammonia  were  formed  (iu  one  case  10  gi 


•  Comp.  l>ciiikin,  IVof.  Hoy.  Soc.  vuL  xii.  |).  iI81. 
t  l>ii»  FuKriKiiliou  uhemiscber  PruJukte  aiu  Uiieiisdien   Abfiillen. 
schwL'ig,  1H(J2,  p.  48. 
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NII4CI  from  15  cubic  fectof  iiir) ;  but  a  little  abfive  or  bolow  that 
te»n[)cr.iture  tlie  L'voluti<ni  of  ainunjiiia  was  very  slijflit,  or  ceased 
aItof,'L'tbc'r.  Ficck  himself  publisiicd  his  uxperiniouta  only  as  a  sti- 
mulus for  further  trials,  Weinmann  *j  oa  repeating  Fluck's  ex- 
i)criinc:nts,  cun\d  not  obtain  any  aairuotiia ;  but  this  mav  have  been 
owing  to  his  not  having  hit  the  prueisc  temperature  required. 

Maxwell  Lytef  passes  a  mixture  of  steam  and  nitrogen  over 
eertain  alloys  or  other  compounds  of  tlie  metals  of  the  alkalis  or 
the  alkaline  earths^  or  zinc,  namely  alloys  of  antimony,  l)i8muth, 
arsenic,  or  tin  with  sodium,  potassium,  or  ziuc.  The  hydrogen 
liberated  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  nitrogen  and  to  form  am- 
monia. 

Ed.  Solvayl  impregnates  coke  with  magnesium  chloride  and 
heats  the  mixture  by  the  help  of  a  blast.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion contain  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  to  be  recovered  by  cou- 
deusation.  The  priority  of  this  invention  is  claimed  by  R.Wagner{. 
Probably  any  ammunia  formed  in  Solvay's  cxperinients  was  de- 
rived fronj  the  nitrogen  contained  in  coke  (eomp.  later  on). 

G.  Swindells  (B.  P.  June  21,  1876)  pitsses  a  mixture  of  air 
and  steam  over  red-hot  coals,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  gases 
throuj^h  a  solution  of  cauatic  soda.  The  escuping  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  is  to  be  united  into  anunonia  hy  heating  in 
chambers  fille<l  witli  burnt  clay.  [In  all  Hkelihuod  the  ammonia 
foand  by  Swindells  was  likewise  formed  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
coal.] 

J.  P.  Riekman  (B.  P.  3.341,  1878)  employs  slanting  retorts, 
made  of  iron  or  fire-clay,  of  an  elliptical  section,  hlled  with  coke 
or  spungy  iron,  and  Iieiited  to  about  550°  C.  At  tlic  lower  end  a 
mixture  of  steam  and  air  is  blown  in;  the  steam  is  decomposed, 
and  the  free  hydrogen  combines  with  the  iiitrogeu  to  form 
ammonia,  whicli  issues  at  the  upper  end  of  the  retort,  mixed  with 
the  excess  of  steam. 

A  modification  of  this  proposal  was  patented  by  J.  P.  Riekmau 
along  with  J.  B.  Tliom|ison  in  18H0  (G.  P.  10889).  They  exiM>se 
coal  to  a  slow  combustion  witli  access  of  air  and  steam  in  regulated 
quantities. 


•  Ber.  deutech.  chem.  Gea.  1875,  p.  977. 
t  Bull.  Soc.  Chiin,  187n,  xxv.  p.  4l>7. 
)  Jflbn-ab.  f.  chom.  Technol.  1870,  p.  J44. 


t  Ibid.  p.  527. 
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G.  Th.  Glovpr  (B.  P.  1890,  of  1880)  passes  combustiou-gase*. 
containing  much  nitrogen,  mixed  with  steam  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  over  red-hot  coals  or  bituminous  shale.  The  ammoniuin 
chloride  formed  is  to  be  condensed  by  cooling,  or  to  be  passed 
into  sulphuric   acid. 

To  the  proposals  of  Riekman,  Thompson,  and  Glover  we  must 
apply  exactly  the  same  ol>ser?ation  as  to  that  of  Swindells. 

H.  Eudcmau  (Amer.  Ch.  Soc.  J.  vol.  viii.  p.  47)  has  observd 
the  occurrence  of  ammonium  thioflulphate  as  a  condensation  prc^- 
duct  from  a  gas-geuerator  in  which  a  mixture  of  air  and  steam 
was  forced  through  anthracite  coal,  and  he  believes  that  the 
sulphur  was  derived  from  the  anthracite  coal,  the  nitrogen  from 
the  atmoBpheric  air,  and  the  hydrogen  from  steam.  There  ii», 
however,  no  proof  whatever  given  that  the  coal  did  not  eontaiii 
sufficient  N  to  account  for  the  NH3  formed. 

G.  S.  Johnson*  asserts  that  ammonia  is  fomiei!,  if  nitrogen, 
prepared  by  gently  heating  a  mixed  solution  of  potassium  nitntc 
and  ammonium  chloride,  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  and  the  mixtaTV 
is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum  sponge;  or  else,  if  such  nitrogen 
is  passed  over  cold  platinum  si>onge  charged  with  hydrogen.  No 
ammonia  was  formed  when  the  nitrogen  was  first  heated  in  a  red- 
hot  tube,  or  when  it  was  obtained  by  passing  atmospheric  air  over 
red-hot  copper.  From  tliis  Johnson  concludes  that  nitrogen,  like 
phosphorus,  occurs  in  two  modifications,  only  tliat  formed  in  the 
cold  beii\g  "  active."  These  assertions  were  tested  by  Miss  K.  I. 
"Williams  and  Ramsay  f,  but  with  a  negative  result.  The  total  of 
"active  nitrogen"  found  in  7*7031  litres  of  nitrogen  prepared  iu 
the  cold,  as  tested  by  the  formation  of  NITs,  was  only  0*000055 
gram — that  is,  so  slight  a  quantity  that  it  must  bo  attributed  to 
accidental  impurities  not  entirely  removed  by  washing  the  gasea« 
Johnson's  statements  have  been  also  contradicted  by  Bakery. 

Several  inventors  aim  at  utilizing  the  intervention  of  the  boride 
0/ /uVroyen  for  forming  ammonia.     Thus  N.  Basset   (B.  P.  4dt 
1870)  heats  coal  impregnated  with  boric  acid,  and  covered  with 
layer  of  magnesia,  lime,  oxide  of  manganese,  &c.,  in  a  retort,  ai 
passes  nitrogen  over  the  mixture.     When  a  sufficient  quantity 


♦  Chem,  News,  vol.  xliil.  pp.  42  and  288. 
t  Joiirn.  Chem.  S«>c.  1880,  Prix-wd.  p.  g2^ 
I  Cheiu.  News,  vol  xlriii.  p.  187. 
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uitrof^en  boridcj  has  been  formed,   steam  is  introduced,  and  the 
ammonia  now  formed  is  carried  away. 

G.  N.  Tucker  ((f.  P.  1331)2)  mixes  earbon,  iujprej^uated  with 
borates,  with  alkaline  carbonates,  or  the  oxides  of  iiuiuganesc, 
antimony,  iron,  titauiferous  iron,  or  with  the  borates  of  these 
metals.  These  arc  exi>oscd  to  a  rtsl  heat  in  retorU;  gas  rich 
in  nitrogen  is  passed  in,  so  tliat  the  nitrogen  combines  witli  boron; 
then  steam  is  passed  in,  whieii  is  dueouiposud  by  the  earbon  or  the 
metal,  and  supplies  the  liydrogcn  necessary  to  t'orru  arumouia. 
Or  else  air  or  nitrogen  and  steam  are  mixeil  before  introducing 
into  tlie  retort,  in  the  proportion  of  3  vols.  HjO  to  1  vol.  N. 
Tlie  borates  and  the  metallic  oxides  contained  in  the  residue  are 
to  be  uaed  over  again.  The  gas  is  purified  by  milk  of  lime  from 
carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  su]j)hide,  and  tarry  substances. 

A  number  of  inventors  invoke  the  aid  of  electricity.  Tlias 
Th.  G.  Young  (B.  P.  1700,  1880)  passes  electric  sparks  through  a 
mixture  of  3  voU,  H  and  1  vol,  N. 

AV.  Miiller  and  E.  (ieisrnl>erger  (G.  P.  114-KO)  employ  com- 
bustion gases,  which  are  freed  from  earbon  dioxide  by  means  of 
lime,  OS  a  source  of  nitrogen.  Hydrogen  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  steam  on  red-hot  coke.  The  mixed  gases  are  to  be 
united  by  the  electric  spark.  Another  proposal  of  the  same  in- 
vcnlora  (G.  P.  123C4)  is:  passing  the  gases,  obtained  by  heating 
alkaline  nitrates,  along  with  steam,  over  red-hot  coal.  The 
alkaline  residue  is  to  be  reconverted  into  the  origiual  salts  by  the 
joint  action  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  electric  current. 

The  Societe  I'Azote  (G.  P.  17070)  aims  at  combining  the 
nitrogen  of  air  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  by  tlic  action  uf  porous 
substances  and  of  electricity.  Melted  zinc  is  run  into  two 
furnaces  kept  at  a  red  heat ;  into  one  of  them  is  passed  aifj  and 
water  into  the  other.  In  both  cast-s  zinc  oxule  is  formed ;  and  there 
is  liberated  nitrogen  on  one  side,  hydrogen  on  the  other.  The 
gases  are  passed  through  dust-cliumbers  to  depi>sit  zinc  oxide,  and 
thence  through  retorts  eoutainiug  tilaniferou^  irun-spong*:.  Here 
the  nitrogen  is  lirst  absorlnMl,  and  is  then  converted  iutoununonia 
by  hydrogen.  The  formation  of  ammonia  is  promoted  by  em- 
ploying in  the  retorts  a  mixture  of  iron  with  other  metals,  whereby 
an  electric  current  is  said  to  be  produced  {!).  They  also  employ 
platinized  coal,  into  whieli  is  forced  Oi^t  nitrogcrij  then  hydrogen, 
at  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres. 
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Twinch  (B.  P.  3712,  1881)  panses  a  mixture  of  steam,  atmo- 
Rjilicric  air,  oxide  oF  nitrogeu,  and  caustic-soda  sulutiou  into  n 
cylinder  Hlltid  with  j^rauulated  ziiie.  The  oxide  of  nitrogen  take* 
lip  the  oxyji;eu  of  the  air,  whose  nitrogen  then  forms  ammonia. 

C.  Ammonia  fohmeu  fhom  Atmospheric  Nitrogbx  by  the 
Intkrvention  op  Cyanides. 

It  lias  long  been  known,  by  experiments  first  made  by  Desfosses 
and  Fowncsj  and  eontirnied  by  Bunsen  and  Playfair  and  otlirr 
clR^mists,  that  nitmgcu  directly  combined  with  carbon  and  the 
alkaline  metals,  but  only  at  a  very  hi^^i  temperatnre.  Buuseu 
and  Pluyi'air  have  shown  that  in  blast-furnaces,  where  these  con- 
ditions are  present,  very  considerable  quantities  of  cyanides  are 
fonni'd.  Their  observations  have  been  turned  to  practical  aceouut 
for  the  production  of  crude  cyanide  of  potassium  and  of  prnssiate 
of  ptjtash  ;  Imt  this  proved  to  be  a  failure  in  a  uianufaetuniij; 
sense,  as  the  very  high  temperature  required  (a  full  white  bean 
caused  an  excessive  consumption  of  luel,  and  weiir  and  tear  of 
the  vessels  employed,  and  as  the  reaction  was  very  imjierFecij 
owing:  to  the  fusing  aud  volatilizing  of  the  j)otash. 

In  IHCiO  *  Margucrittc  and  Sourdcval  found  that  caustic  baryta 
11  much  more  active  towards  nitrogen  than  potash,  because  it  b 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile :  the  former  quality  prevents  the 
external  fusion  of  the  mass,  whereby  the  action  of  the  gases  on 
the  interior  is  impeded  ;  the  latter  prevents  loss  by  volatilization— 
both  very  awkward  drawbacks  in  the  ease  of  potash.  Still,  tlic 
manufacture  of  cyanides  or  fcrrocyauidcs  by  the  baryta  process 
would  seem  to  be  too  ditHcult;  but  Margueritte  and  fSourdeval  at 
once  aimed  at  forming  the  cyanide  only  as  an  intermediate  pro- 
duet,  aud  utilizing  it  for  the  foiiuation  of  ammonia  by  the  aetiuu 
of  steam,  thus: — 

Ba(NC)2-f  lILO=2NII,-fBa(OII),  +  2CO. 

They  made  a  mixture  of  native  barium  carbonate  with  coal-tar, 
pitch,  and  saw-dust,  with  or  without  iron  filings,  which  was 
strongly  ignited  in  a  fireclay  retort  till  the  barium  carbonate  had 
been  converted  into  a  porous  mass  of  barium  oxule.  Through  this 
tliey  passed  at  the  proper  temperature  a  slow  current  of  air,  wlu 
oxygen  had  been  previously  converted  into  carbon  monoxide  bj 
•  Compt  read,  vol  'jO.  p.  HW;  B.  ]\  10l7,  lc>UO. 
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rcd-Iiot  coal :  thus  barium  cyanide  was  formed.  This  was  cooled 
down  to  300°,  and  stt;am  was  passed  through.  All  the  nitrogen 
of  tlic  cyanide  is  evolved  as  aninioiiinj  and  the  barium  hydrate 
remaiiiiug  behind  can  be  used  over  a^iiin. 

Thiii  i)rocess  did  not  pay,  owing  to  technical  difficulties^  and 
secius  to  iiavc  been  nej-'Iected.  M«jcrauiu-Lauljnbr,  in  1875,  took 
out  a  French  patent*  for  tlie  ftdlowiiij;  ])riH'csa: — 

Jirieks  are  made  of  pulverized  charcoal  or  eoke^  and  alkaline 
carbonateSj  and  are  exposed  in  a  small  blast-fnrnaec  to  tlie  action 
of  air,  previously  deprived  of  oxygen  by  rtd-hot  coal;  the  I'yauide 
colleetb  in  the  melted  state  at  the  bottom,  and  in  tapped  off  from 
time  to  time ;  whereupon  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  by  various 
methods,  unnecessary  to  describe  here,  as  the  process  evidently 
turned  out  a  complete  failure. 

Murgneritte  and  Sourdeval's  process  was  taken  np  aj^'uin  by 
L.  ^lond  (H.  P.  4^*j:jj  1SH2),  who  carries  it  out  in  the  followiujj: 
form.  The  barium  carbonate  is  po^vdcrcd  and  incorjwratcd  with 
fimall  coke  from  pitch  or  uil  residues,  charcjal,  pitch,  tar,  paraHin 
residues,  and  so  forth.  In  lien  of  barium  carbonate  it  is  po:r;sii)le 
to  employ  a  solution  of  its  oxide  or  inalls,  or  of  alkaline  oxides  or 
salts  ;  for  instance^  the  solution  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  used 
bni|ucttcs.  The  most  advantageous  proportions  are  : — 32  parts 
barium  carbonate,  8  ])arts  charcoal  or  coke,  and  11  parts  pitch. 
The  additioii  of  alkiiiiii  is  not  of  much  use.  This  mixture  is 
formed  into  briquettes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  heat  in  areducinj; 
Hame  till  the  pitch  is  coked,  and  the  Ijarinm  carbonate  converted 
partially  or  completely  into  oxide.  The  briquettes  may  be  broken 
up  into  small  lumps,  and  Huch  lumpft  may  also  l>e  formed  by 
heating  the  mixture  of  barium  carbonate  or  earbon  on  the  hearth 
of  a  reverberutory  furnace  or  in  a  revolving  furnace  by  means  of  a 
reducing  flame  until  the  mass  is  fritted,  when  it  is  discharged  and 
broken  up  into  lumps. 

These  lumps  or  briquettes  are  charged  into  kilns  arranged  in 
the  xnauucr  of  an  annular  kiln,  so  that  some  of  the  chambers  arc 
being  heated  while  others  are  cooling  down  or  arc  being  filled  or 
emptied.  A  gaseous  mixture,  as  rich  as  possible  in  nitrogen,  and 
couliiining  little  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  aqueous  vapour, 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about   liOO^  C,  is  passed  into   the 


*  Na  108037;  Ball.  Soc.  ChinL  Tol.  ixn.  p.  40. 
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chambers  filled  with  bri(|iicttcs,  until  a  sufficieut  formation  of 
cyauogen  compounds  ha*  takeu  place.     When  this  is  the  case,  the 
stream  of  ln"att'(l  gas  is  shut   off,  auil  cold  gas  of  the  same  or 
similar  composition  couducted  into  the  mass  until  the  tempcratmr 
has  fallen  to  500°  C.    If  the  aim  Ix;  to  produce  ammonia,  the  stream 
of  gas  is  now  suspended,  and  the  material   treated  with  steam;   . 
hereby  ammonia  results,  is  aspirated  off  and  absorbed  or  condensed.^ 
If,  however,   the   aim  be  to   prwluee   cyauogen  compounds,  thc^ 
mixture   iu  the  chamber  must  be  cooled  to  at  Icjust  30J  C.    At      ■ 
this  temperature  it  may  then  be  safely  removed,  lixiviated  with 
water,  aiul  the  cyanogen  compounds  obtained  from  the  solution  iu 
the  usual   tuanuer.      In  order   to  obtain   ammonia,  the  moss  is 
treateil  with  tittcnni  or  a  line  spray  of  water  at  a  temperature  o( 
300°  to  otK)°.    The  lumps  thus  treated  may  repeatedly  undergo  the     \ 
same  treatment,  until  most  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.     As  sources 
of  nitrogen^  the  gases  evolved  from  the  carbonie-acid  absorptiou- 
apparutns  of  the  ammouia-so<la  process,  and  the  gaseous  mixture 
obtuineil   by  the  combustion   of  eoal  or  coke  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  hot  air,  are    the  most  pi-ofitable;    and  llie 
requisite  temperature  is   most   reatUly   obtained   by   means  of  u 
Siemens  recuperator,  applying  this  also  to  the  previous  heatiug  of     I 
the  airemploy<:d  for  the  coukbustiou.     The  gases  leaving  the  liwt 
cliamher  which  is  hcing  heated  at  the  time  must  be  further  coolwl     ,; 
down  by  passing  them  under  a  boiler  or  pan,  or  through  a  washing-     I 
appunitus,  before  they  get  into  the  chamber  where  the  material  is 
just  cooling.     After  having  fulfilled  this  object,  these  gases,  which     j 
contain  much  carbon  monoxide,  may  be  burned  and  used  as  i^| 
source  of  heat;  for  instance,  for  heating  air,  generating  steam,  and     « 
fur  other  purposes. 

For  work  upon  a  moderate  scale,  the  following    process  and 
plant  are  recommended.     In  a  heating-chamber  B  (figs.  139  and 
MO)  staiul  four  ranks  of  earthen  retorts  A.     Into  this  combuji- 
tion-chambcr,  hcating-giis  and  air,  previously  heated  in  a  recvH 
perutor,  enter  by  tUe  slits  c,  the  pitjduets  of  combustion  beiug^ 
for<'ed  by   tlui    wall  a  to  surronml    the   retorts  and  thoroughly 
circulate     before    passiing    to     the   recuperator    R.      The    low^H 
divisions   II   of  the   retorts  A  are  made   of  iron,   and  are  cith^H 
sunonnthd   by   water  or  are   kept  constantly  sprayed  by  mcai^| 
of  the  jets  e.      The  tubes  D  serve  to  introduce  the  gases  ri^| 
in   nitrogen  into  the  cooling-chambers   II.  and   by  the  tubes  ^| 
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Fig.  140. 


tlie  passage  of  steam  is  cfFectcd.  The  retorts  A  having  been 
charged  with  the  briquettes,  the  tcnijieratiirc  t»  i*aiscd  to  1100- 
1400  C,  and  nitrogen  jiasscd  in  thronju:!!  I),  traversing  the  mass  in 
H  aud  abstracting  heat  tlierefrom.  From  time  to  time  n  is  closed 
and  portions  of  the  pnHluet  arc  removed  by  the  door  S,  new 
briquettes  being  fed  in  at  N.  For  the  eonvemion  of  the  resulting 
uyuuogen  compounds  the  masses  taken  out  of  H  at  a  temperature 
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of  30Cy^  may  be  treated  in  a  separate  apparatus;  or,  more  simply, 
the  coek  H  is  closed,  and  through  tlic  subjacent  mass,  still  at  « 
temperature  of  5(.KJ",  steam  is  passed  by  nieau»  of  the  tube  rf,  the 
ammonia  formed  issuing:  at  m.  When  the  formation  of  ammonia 
has  ceased,  the  portion  of  the  retort  below  the  cock  n  ia  emptieil; 
the  cock  is  o]}eucd  in  order  to  till  that  space  a^uin,  and  a  frcsli 
charge  of  briquettes  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  A.  In  some  cast** 
it  will  be  fouud  advantageous  to  use  hot  generator-gas  instead  of 
a  cold  gaseous  mixture  coutaininj;  nitrogen.  Iteciuiring  less  heat 
from  B,  the  work  done  by  the  retorts  will  be  hereby  increased,  but 
the  cooling-space  II  will  require  to  be  enlarged,  since  it  i^  only 
cooled  from  without.  But  the  cooling  within  the  space  H  may 
also  be  hastened  by  passing  in  cold  gases  at  D,  and  at  the  same 
time  hot  gen  era  tor-gases  at  v.  In  that  case  an  opening  must  be 
providcil  in  the  upper  part  of  II  just  below  r,  by  which  the  gn>tttfr 
part  of  tl)c  eouling  gases  may  cscajw ;  and  it  is  best  to  provide  n 
cock  or  slide  between  these  two  parts.  The  gases  which  Ica^etbu- 
retorts  A,  being  rich  in  carbon  monoxide,  may  be  utilized  for 
heating  purposes. 

Mond's  process,  although  tried  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  lias 
not  yet  come  into  practical  operation,  and  is  therefore  probnllf 
at  this  moment  not  yet  worked  out  so  as  to  be  fully  successful. 

Another  development  of  the  same  method  has  been  attempted 
by  L.  Q.  Briu  and  A.  Brin  (B.  P.  8089,  1883).  combining  with  it 
the  manufacture  of  barium  peroxide,  according  to  their  pnttnt 
No.  14U)  of  IKrtt)  ((;.  P.  ir)2'JH).  There  are  two  sets  of  retorts. 
One  of  them  contains  barium  oxide,  which  ia  kept  at  a  tcmpernturu 
of  r»()0°,  uutl  retains  the  oxygen  of  the  air  passed  in,  with  forma- 
tion of  buriuni  peroxide.  The  remaining  pure  nitrogen  is  pumticd 
over  into  the  second  set  of  retorts,  charged  with  "  barytic  coke," 
at  a  temperature  of  H()0°.  The  barytic  coke  is  made  from  equal 
parts  of  barium  oxide  or  carbonate  and  charcoal  powder,  agglo- 
merated by  coal-tar.  Thus  the  barium  is  completely  transforiai'd 
into  cyanide,  which  is  converted  into  Nil,,  CO^,  and  BwO  by  pass- 
ing in  stcaiu  at  a  temperature  of  yoU'^.  The  becund  set  of  retorts 
ia  heated  with  generator-gas,  and  the  surplus  heat  of  the  Kre-gust6 
eervcs  fur  heating  the  first  set  of  retorts. 

J.  Y(4iug  (II.  P.  10Ui-(j,  of  18H5)  recommends  as  a  suitable 
material  for  retorts,  destined  for  manufacturing  cyanogen  com- 
pounds   by   the    above   described    processes,  nun-aeid    and    noD- 
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metallic  substances.  Conaprcsscd  coke  or  plumbago  answers  mo- 
derately well ;  but  magnesiau  limestone  is  the  best.  The  raw 
limestone  is  caldnc<l,  ground,  mixed  with  tar,  moulded  and 
re-burned,  exactly  as  is  done  for  bricks  for  use  ia  the  Thomas- 
Gilelirist  dophoH])h<)rizing  proress.  [It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  such  rctorts  would  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlic  process, 
and  a  "  basic  "  material  does  not  seem  to  bo  called  for  in  this 
case,  as  the  baryta  mixture  docs  not  fuse.] 

Another  modification  of  the  ahove  principle  is  that  i>ateutcd  hy 
T.  B.  Fogarty  (B.  P.  5861,  1883).  He  leads  orflinuiy  producer- 
gas,  freed  from  moisture  anrl  in  a  higli  state  of  incaiulcsccncc, 
downwards  throu^Mi  a  tower  in  whicli  a  shower  of  intimately  mixed 
and  finely  comminuted  carbon  and  alkali  is  constatitly  falling. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a  pit  containing  water  to  catch  the 
falling  material,  provided  with  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  A  great  deal  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  producer-gas  is  taken 
up  by  the  earhou  and  alkali  to  form  alkaline  cyanides,  which  arc 
met  in  their  downward  course  by  a  steani-jct  introduced  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower.  Thus  the  cvanogeu  conipouiids  ai-e  de- 
I  composed,  ammonia  being  formed,  which  is  then  washed  out  by 
I  scrubbers.  The  gas  left  after  this  treatment  is  next  conducted 
into  a  retort  where  ordinary  bituminous  coal  mixed  with  alkali  is 
undergoing  distillation.  Here  a  further  combination  of  nitrogen 
with  carbon  and  alkali  takes  place,  with  fornuilioti  of  cyanogen 
compounds.  Some  of  these  arc  decomposed  by  the  aqueous  vajwur 
in  the  retorts,  but  the  hulk  remains  in  the  coal  left  behind  in  the 
retorts.  The  protiucer-gas  here  serves  ua  a  diUient  or  absorbent 
of  the  rich  hyrlrocarbon  vapours  which  arc  given  off  by  the  coal 
in  tlie  early  stage  of  the  distillation,  and  which  would  otherwise 
be  converted  into  tar.  After  heaving  tlie  retorts,  the  gases  are 
j  again  scrubbed  for  ammonia.  After  the  distillation  is  over,  the 
^  coke  is  brought,  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air  a-s  possible,  into 
a  closed  vessel,  where  a  strenm  of  water  is  allowed  to  play  upon  it 
from  the  top.  The  steam  thus  generated  tlccnrnposcs  the  cyanides 
with  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  passes  upwards  through  the 
new  cool  layers  of  coke  above,  and  with  the  gases  generated  simul- 
taneously is  led  away  and  recovered  by  scrubbing. 

D.  Ammonia  fohmko  in  Inorganic  Chemical  MANdPACTrRF.s, 

In  some  cases,  where  nitrate  of  soda  ia  u$cd  for  oxidizing  pur- 
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poses,  ammouia  is  formctl,  and  proposals  have  bceu  made  for  its 
utilization.  This  is,  for  instauce,  the  case  with  the  ammouia  foruid 
in  very  perceptible  quantities  during  the  oxidation  of  the  snlplnir 
compounds  in  tlic  manufacture  of  caustic  soda*.  It  woukl  seem 
vcrA'  ditticult  to  recover  this  slight  quantity  of  NH^  dispersed  in 
an  enormous  volume  of  other  gases.  But  at  the  Auastg  Chemical 
Works  this  is  actually  done;  and  in  \SHi,  60  tons  of  ammouiuni 
sulphate  were  obtaiued  from  this  source. 


E.  Ammonia  from  Urine,  Sewage,  and  other  Animal 
Secuetiuns. 

Urine  is  no  doubt  the  oldest  source  of  ammoniacal  compouDds^ 
and  up  to  a  compai*utively  recent  period  it  has  been  ])racticallT 
the  only  one  for  niuuufticturing  purposes.  The  oldest  chemist 
who  really  deserved  that  name,  the  Ai*abiau  Geber,  who  lived 
in  the  eighth  century,  undoubtedly  prepared  sal-animoniftc 
from  urine  and  common  salt.  Sal-ammoniac,  made  in  this  wttt, 
was  an  article  of  wjmnicrce  in  Europe  us  early  as  1 110;  and  tli 
Jesuit  Sicard  iu  1720  describes  a  manufactory  of  it  in  the  Del 
of  the  Nile  which  he  had  visited.  In  Egypt  sal-ammoniac  wa§ 
niado  !>y  mixing  camels'  dung  with  suit,  burning  it,  and  collectiug 
the  sublimate;  we  shall  give  some  more  particulars  about  this  iu 
the  secticm  "Sal-ammoniac"  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Putrefied  urine  (in  which  the  urea  has  passed  over  into  ammo- 
niiun  carboniite)  has  l)een  used  for  centuries,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  is  still  used  by  dyers  as  a  source  of  ammonia  for  scouring 
wool  and  other  purposes. 

The  methodical  collection  of  urine  or  sewage  and  working  it  up 
into  ammoniacal  compounds  has  been  carried  out  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  large  towns,  e.ff.  Paris;  but  this  industry*  repre- 
sents only  a  ve!*y  small  ])roportion  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
animal  ejections  passing  oii'  in  other  ways,  and  it  furnishes  only 
a  coniparativcly  small  fraction  of  the  ammoniacal  compounds  re- 
quired ill  trade.  If  all  the  ammonia  corresponding  to  London 
unnc  were  recovered,  this  would  amount  to  the  enormous  total  of 
more  than  (30,000  tons  of  sulphate  per  annum. 

Normal  urine  contains  from  20  to  35  grams  urea  i>er  litre; 

•  Ctmip.  ospixidllv  Luun-e  and  Smith,  Jnurn.  Soc.  Cliem.  lad.  1683,  pp.  -160 
and  ^25. 
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an  arlult  man  produces  from  23  to  37  grams  urea  per  21  hours, 
along  with  ^\j  to  f.\y  of  that  weij^lit  of  uric  acid  ;  this  correspoud» 
to  r2'5-21  grains  Nil.-,  per  dny,  or  between  U  anri  17  lb.  per 
auuuiu.  UnnCj  left  to  itself,  after  a  short  time  enters  into  a  sort 
of  fer  men  tat  ion  J  the  re!»ult  of  which  ia,  that  urea,  or  carbaraidej 
G0(NH.j)3,  is  changed  into  ammonium  carbonate,  (NH^jyCO^, 
under  the  influcnee  of  a  uiieroscopic  fungus. 

In  Paris*  there  are  daily  22(>0  cubic  metres  (say,  tons)  of  urine 
and  night-soil  taken  out  uf  the  "fosses/'  partly  dihiiifeeted  by 
sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  are  left  to  settle  ui  hirge  reservuirs, 
where  the  solid  matters  separate  from  the  liquid  sewage,  forming 
85-95  per  <:(Mit.,  wbirh  is  now  ealled  '*  tau  vanne/'  In  three  or 
four  weeks  the  fermentation  i^  complete;  the  nroa  has  vuni!*he<l, 
and  tliKre  has  been  formed  principally  ammonium  carbonate,  along 
with  sulphhydrate,  sulphate,  elilnride,  auunonio-magncsian  pluw- 
phate,  compound  auimonias,  and  other  substances  of  intensely 
disagreeable  smell.  There  is  always  a  considerable  loss  of  nitrogen, 
partly  as  such,  partly  by  tlie  cviiporation  of  ammonia,  and  partly 
by  its  oxulation  into  nitric  acid.  At  the  end  oi'  the  fenruMitatiou 
the  clear  "  cau  vanne  '^  is  drawn  off  froirj  the  muddy  deposit,  wiiich 
is  converted  into  manure,  but  always  with  much  loss  and  causing 
a  great  nuisance. 

Several  processes  have  been  introduced  for  treating  this  very 
disagreeable  deposit,  of  wliieh  we  will  give  an  outline.  The 
Bilaugc  process,  practised  at  Hondy,  i.'s  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
sewage.  This  is  mixed  by  mechanical  agitators  with  an  exactly 
measured  quantity  of  chemicals,  intended  to  favour  a  rapid  settling, 
principally  consisting  of  milk  of  lime  of  specific  gravity  l"lG-r2(>, 
The  mixture  in  allowed  to  settle  in  tanks,  holding  oOU  tons  each. 
After  an  hour  the  clear  lirjuid  is  puinpcd  away ;  it  has  an  amber 
colour  and  contains  free  ammonia.  Tlic  aiburaii»oid  matters  aie 
precipitated  along  witli  ritrbonatc  of  lime  uiul  most  imparities.  Tbc 
decanted  liquid  is  replaced  by  a  frc>h  mixture  fmm  the  agitators; 
the  clear  portion  is  again  decanted,  and  this  is  continued  until  the 
tank  is  fidl  of  deposit.  The  thick  mud  is  now  heated  by  steam 
(it  is  more  easily  pressed  in  this  state)  and  is  passed  through  iiltci- 
presscs.  The  ammonia  escaping  during  the  heating  is  retained  in 
tanks  filled  with  sulidiuric  acid.     The  cakes  turned  out  from  the 

•  C.  Vinwut,   '*  luda-'trio  dea  produitji  iimjuoniacauA,"  Euo.  chini.  Freuiy, 
2ad  section,  10th  vol.  4tli  part,  p.  7. 
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filter-press  are  much  richer  in  nitrogen  the  less  lime  has  bceo 
used.  Each  100  cubic  metres  of  crude  sewage  yield  75  cubic 
metres  clear  decanted  liquid  oud  25  cubic  metres  deposited  mud, 
from  which  is  obtained  6  or  7  tons  of  cakes  at  50  [>er 
moisture.  The  maiiurial  value  of  the  latter  is  very  small.  The 
.liquid  is  worked  up  in  the  ammonia-stills. 
*  The  Kueut£  process  is  worked  in  several  places,  e.g>  at  Versaill 
The  rnulc  sewage  is  received  in  closed  tauks,  where  it  passei 
throujjh  zigzag  channels,  and  thus  undergoes  a  first  settling.  Tbe 
clear  liquid  issuing  at  last  is  sent  to  the  ammonia-stills.  The 
thick  deposit  is  pumped  into  a  closed  mixer,  where  it  receives  aa 
addition  of  the  chlorides  of  aluminium  and  iron  and  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  order  to  make  it  pass  through  the  filtcr.press  anil 
enhance  its  manurial  value.  The  reagent  is  prepared  by  treati 
a  mixture  of  15  parts  bauxite,  75  parts  natural  phosphate  of  lim^ 
and  3  pai'ts  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  (yellow  hematite),  with  110 
eomincreial  hydrochloric  acid  and  150  water.  50  kilog.  (1  cwt, 
of  the  liquid  rej*iiltiiig  from  the  reaction  is  added  to  each  cufc 
metre  of  thick  mud.  After  24  hours'  settling  a  consider&l 
quantity  of  clear  liqniil,  of  only  a  falrit  smell,  has  coUccled  at  t 
top  and  18  doeauted,  and  the  deposit  is  forced  by  compressed  x 
into  a  filter-presH.  Tlu^  cakes  contain  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
bicalcio  phosjjliate,  precipitated  by  the  ammonium  carbonate,  aloi 
with  calcium  carbunate;  the  iron  has  absorbed  tfie  sulphur  com 
])ounds,  and  the  ahimiua  has  modifiod  the  alhuniinous  and  t\m^\ 
matters  which  otherwise  would  have  impeded  the  filtration.  Th* 
percentage  of  nitrosen  in  these  cakes  is  3-3*5,  that  of  as«imiiabl» 
pho.splu)rie  acid  10-12  per  cent. 

The  amMionia-stills  must  be  specially  adapted  to  avoid  the  srael! 
inherent   to   such   matters;    they   will    be  described   in   the   I 
chapter. 

It  is  hardly  nccesRary  to  observe  that  all  such  processes  only 
apply  to  concentrated  night-soil,  not  to  sewage  diluted  witli  t 
large  quantity  of  water  from  water-closets  &e. 

AVe  will  now  enumerate  the  more  recent  patents  referring  tOi 
this  subject. 

J.  P.  Rickman  and  J.  B.  Thompson  (B.  P.  3305,  1882)  add  to 
urine  a»id  night-soil  putrefying  ox-gall  as  a  fermeut.  The  upper 
space  of  the  closed  tank  in  which  the  mass  is  kept  is  connected 
with  a  reservoir  containing  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the  amm)mA 
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escaping.  Tlie  liquid  remaining  in  tlie  fermenting-tank  is  after- 
wards diatilled  at  a  low  temperature  J  the  vapours  from  the  directly 
heated  still  first  pass  through  liquid  coutalnefl  in  a  culd  still  and 
thence  into  the  absorbing-vessels. 

J.  Young  (B.  P.  3502,  1882  ;  G.  P.  27034)  distils  off  a  portion 
of  the  sewage,  or  of  the  effluent  waters  of  sugar  manufactories, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lime,  at  a  pressure  above  or  at  or 
below  that  of  the  atmosphere  j  tlie  distillate  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  ammonia  than  the  original  sewage.  His  apparatus 
consists  of  a  series  of  long  boxes,  arranged  like  steps,  and  provided 
with  false  bottoms  inclined  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  boxes  are 
filled  with  the  liquid,  which  is  previously  warmed  and  mixed  with 
lime,  the  steam  which  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  can  be  sucked  by 
means  of  a  vacuum  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  whole 
battery  of  boxes,  while  fresh  liijuid  flows  continuously  in  at  the 
top  and  out  iit  the  bottom.  Instead  of  the  boxes,  cylinders  may 
also  be  employed. 

J.  Duncan  (G.  P.  271  IH  and  2H  1^30)  treats  sewage,  mixed  with 
lime  and  cleared  by  settling,  witli  stenui  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  boiling-point  .'iU*  C  is  never  excccdi'd.  This  is  done  by 
mraps  of  a  scries  of  vessels  couibiucd  into  ti  Imttcry,  in  wliiili  the 
liquid  ttavels  in  tfjc  opposite  way  to  Llie  steam.  When  the  liquid 
contains  only  about  0*5  gram  Nllg  per  litre,  stcnra  takes  up 
hardly  more  thnn  ^|^^^  of  its  weight  of  SIJ^  in  a  vacuum  in  which 
water  boils  at  21**  C.  It  is  tJicrciore  Itcst  to  take  the  amiiiouia 
out  of  the  steam  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  employ  the  "purified  " 
Rtcam  over  again  (?). 

F.  J.  Jiolton  and  J.  A.  Wanklyn  (G.  P.  1738(3)  pass  the  vapours 
from  heated  sowuge  &c.,  mixed  with  air  or  carbonic  acid,  through 
layers  of  porous  caliMuni  sulphate,  mixed  or  nut  with  calcium 
and  iron  pliospliatc,  of  c:dt:iiim  clilori<lc,  of  its  double,  salts 
with  potassium  or  sodium  chloride^  or  of  potassium-magnesium 
chloride.  The  amtnoniuni  cnrbomite  is  transformed  with  those 
reagents  into  calciuru  ciirbouatc  and  amuionium  sulphate  or 
chloride.  When  the  reaction  has  gone  far  enough  the  mixture  is 
heated,  whereupon  the  inverse  reaction  takes  place;  ammonium 
cjirbonatc  escapes  [of  course  in  a  dissociated  form],  and  the 
original  salts  remain  to  be  used  over  again. 

C.  II.  Sclinieder  [O,  P.  27071  and  32890)  promotes  the  natural 
icwagc  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride,  whereby 
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the  ammonia  is  converted  into  a  non-volatilizing  compound;  tlic 
slimy  matters  are  also  ]>rccipitated,  and  with  old  seirage  a  clear 
liquid  is  obtainud  which  is  easily  decanted.  With  fresh  sewage  a 
further  clariticntion  by  aluminium  sulphate  is  advisable. 

Richters  and  llagen  (G,  P.  14210)  force  airiutu  the  mixture  nf 
sewage  or  night-soil  with  lime,  by  means  of  perforated  pipes,  and 
condense  the  ammonia  in  coke-scrubbers  by  sulphuric  acid.  ^ 

Brulle  and  Leclerc  (B.  P.  1086,  1880)  run  the  Bcwage  &c.  in^ 
thin  layers  over  heated  surfaces,  and  cause  a  current  of  air,  passed™ 
over  those  surfaces,  to  carry  away  the  ammonia. 

I.  van  Riiyrabcckc  (Am.  P.  312237,  of  188G)  seeks  to  submit 
liquids  containing  organic  substances  to  a  rapid  putrefying  process, 
by  allowing  them  to  act  in  the  shape  of  a  spray  on  substauceB 
impregnated  with  putrefaction-ferments  in  the  presence  of  a  strong 
current  of  air,  so  that  air,  ferment,  and  liquid  are  brought  into 
intimate  contact.  The  escaping  air  is  deprived  of  its  ammonia  hj 
treatment  witii  Mul[)huric  acid,  and  the  residual  liquid  is  ahu 
treated  for  ammouia  as  usual. 

Buhl  and  Keller  (G.  P,  27671)  precipitate  the  phosphates  with 
lime  salts  and  crude  manganese  chloride  (still-litiunrs  from  the 
manufacture  of  chloriuc)  ;  the  settled  liquor  is  distilled  for 
ammonia.  This  process  is  at  work  at  Freiburg  iu  BadeOj  and  is 
stated  to  give  a  very  good  yield  of  ammonia. 

F.  Ammonia  from  Guano. 

Apart  fnjm  the  deposits  of  ammonium  bicarbonate  sometimes 
found  iu  Porunan  guano  (p.  517),  it  is  possible  to  extract  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ammonia  from  guano  by  heating  it  with 
lime.  This  process  was  patented  by  Young  in  1841  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  remunerative,  since  the  direct  roanurial  value  of  guano 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  ammonia  salts  obtainable  therefrom. 


G.  Ammonia  from  Bones,  Horn,  Leather,  Wool,  Hair,  and 
OTHER  Animal  Substances. 


The  carbonization  of  Ifoties  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  bone-charcoal,  a  substance  very  largely  used  in 
sugar  maiuitactorics  and  For  several  other  purposes.  In  Germany 
and  France  this  is  generally  done  by  heating  the  bones  in  ir 
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pots,  one  on  top  of  another,  which  are  placed  in  large  numbers 
in  a  furnace,  heated  by  a  fireplace  built  on  one  aide  of  it.  Thus 
the  gaaca  prorriMliii^^  from  the  firophice  |2:et  mixed  witfi  those 
escaping  from  the  carhcmiziug  boucsj  and  the  ammonia  contained 
in  the  latter  is  too  dilute  to  be  condensed  ;  but  there  is  also  too 
little  of  it  to  brgin  with,  as  the  temperature  in  this  case  ia  very 
high  a[id  moat  of  the  ammunia  is  destroyed  (Chap.  XIII. ). 

In  England  and  Scotland  bone-charcoal  is  generally  made  by 
beating  the  bones  iu  iron  or  fireclay  retorts,  provided  with  con- 
densing-apparatns  similar  to  that  of  gas-works.  In  these  a  kind 
of  tar,  called  "Dippers  oil/*  and  some  ammoniacal  liquor  are 
collected.  This  tar  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  pyridine  deriva- 
tives, and  has  found  next  to  no  use  so  far,  but  it  may  in  the  future 
become  a  very  important  starting  material  for  the  u»anuiaeture 
of  artificial  alkaloids  and  of  some  colouring-matters.  The  ara- 
moniacal  liquor  is  worked  up  exactly  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
gas-works ;  it  is  probably  more  contaminated  than  the  latter  with 
pyridine  buses. 

Tlic  proportion  of  ammonia  formed  in  this  case  is  much  larger 
than  when  charring  the  bones  iu  pots,  as  in  the  former  case  the 
gases  are  suhjeeted  to  cooUng  immediately  after  leaving  the 
retorts,  while  in  the  latter  case  they  are  t'xpoaed  to  the  ftill  heat 
of  the  fire-gases  and  the  amnnmia  is  tlius  deeompoHed.  More- 
over, the  temperature  attained  in  the  retorts  is  lower  than  that  in 
the  pots,  and  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  many  continental 
manufacturers  prefer  the  latter  system,  as  the  bouc-char  is  thus  of 
better  quality. 

The  bones  intended  to  be  charred  must  be  first  freed  from 
fleshy  particles  &e.,  by  steeping  iu  water  (preferably  tepid)  for 
24  hours,  and  mechanical  cleaning;  they  arc  then  roughly  broken 
np  by  tinted  rolls  and  arc  submitted  to  the  process  of  removing 
the  grease.  This  formerly  always  consisted  in  boiling  them  in 
water,  preferably  in  a  butt  or  pan,  heated  by  a  steam-coil,  in 
which  the  Iwnes  are  suspended  in  wire-work  baskets;  after  a  few 
hours'  boiling,  all  the  j^rease  is  found  fioating  on  the  top,  and  is 
carefully  ladhid  oH',  after  which  the  baskets  holding  the  Ininea  are 
lifted  out,  the  bones  are  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  at  last 
dried  by  prolonged  cx|iiisure  to  the  air.  Re<x»ntly  several  i}ro- 
cesses  have  been  introduced  for  removing  the  grease  by  washing 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  benzoliue,  and  the  bke,  in  specially 
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constructed    closed   apparatus,   which  admit  of  recovering   the 
Bolveut,  but  wliii^h  canuot  be  described  here.  ^ 

The  dried  boucs  are  sometimes  at  once  submitted  to  the  char-  V 
ring  process,  especially  when  tliis  takes  place  in  retorts;  bat 
where  they  are  to  be  clmrred  in  pots,  they  are  usually  first  brolteu 
up  by  studded  or  fluted  rolls,  and  the  pieces  sorted  by  luaehincry, 
so  that  the  diflereut  sizes  required  by  the  consumers  of  b4>ne-ehar 
arc  obtained  berorchanil.  Tic  smaller  particles,  which  are  of  very 
little  value  as  char,  are  ground  up  into  boue-dust  fur  manure; 
the  rougher  ones  are  sepiirately  charred.  ■ 

The  retorts  for  charring  bones  are  sometimes  horizontal,  of  a 
section  similar  to  gas-retor!s,   and  are   fired   in   the  &anie  wayj 
sometimes  they  are,  however,  perpendicular,  and  iu  that  casctheyfl 
can  be  workeii  cuutinuously,  part  of  the  contents  being  from  lirac 
to  time  withdrawn  at  the  bottom,  aiul  cooled  without  contact  with 
air,  while  fresh  bones  arc  being  introduced  at  the  top.     The  gases 
are  conveyed  away  by  a  lateral  tube  near  the  top,  and   are  first, 
passed  tlirough  a  hydraulic  main,  or  some  similar-apparatus,  whrro' 
they  have  first  to   traverse  a  shallow   layer  of  water;  they  then] 
pass  through  a  cooling-apparatus,  which  may  consist  of  a  scries  o( 
upriglit  metal  pipes,  couructed  alternately  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
cooli'd  by   air  i>r  by   a  water-spray,  aiul   afterwards   tlirangh  aa^ 
ordinary  serubber.     Tlie  remaining  gases,  which  still  possess  a  vt-ry" 
di8agi'eru))le  smell,  are  conveyed  back  into  the  retort-fire  and  are 
burnt  there.     C-are  must  be  taken  to  introduce  them  in  a  very  hoi 
place,  Fo  that  the  combiistiun  may  be  complete.     Of  wmrse  it  is 
preferable  to  promote  the  passage  of  the  gases  by  an  Injector  or 
exhauster.  ^ 

The  condensing  liquids  are  allowed  to  settle  in  tanks  where  th^^ 
tar  (Dippel's  oil)  is  separated  ;  it  amounts  to  V7~2  per  cent,  of  the 
wciglit  of  the  bones,  and  up  to  the  present  it  is  mostly  bumcd  as 
fuel  under  the  retorts.     The  aramoniacal  liquor  is  worked  up  like 
gas-liquor,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  14th  chapter  ;   it  generally 
yields  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  ammonium  snlplmte  of  the  weights 
of  the  bones,  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  and  strongly  coloaredjM 
(If  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  bones  were  convertetl  into 
ammonia,  this  would  unuiuiit  to  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  sulphate.) 

A  proeess  sometimes  followed  in  Fnince  consists  in  filtering  the 
crude  ammoniacal  liquor  through  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  (bu1^| 
phate  of  lime) ;  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  thus  transformed  into 
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sulphate,  which  is  recovered  by  evaporation,  iusoluhlc  carbonate 
of  lime  remaining  on  the  filter. 

II.  P.  Lorcnzea  (G.  P.  9989)  pasties  the  gases  evolved  in  char- 
ring hones  over  red-Lot  lime,  where  the  tarry  matters  are  burned, 
and  condenses  the  ammonia  iu  coke-scrubbers  charged  with  dilute 
sulpliuric  acid. 

H.  J.  and  E.  B.  Caatncr  (B.  P.  4057,  1S82)  also  carry  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  continuous  distillation  of  bones,  along  with  air, 
through  heated  tubes,  and  theuee  uver  hydrate  of  liniCj  and  after 
cooling  into  sulphuric  acid.  [Tlie  addition  of  air  and  subsequent 
beating  would  tend  to  destroy  much  ammonia.] 


Other  animal  refuse  (wool,  hair,  akin,  horns,  feathers,  sponges, 
leather,  and  so  forth)  iw  principally  employed  for  two  purposes, 
namely  for  manuFttcturing  prussiatc  of  potash  and  for  manure. 
Iu  the  former  case  the  refuse  matter  is  sometimes  charged  directly, 
or  after  being  simply  dried,  into  uielled  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
in  this  case  of  course  no  ammonia  can  Fje  recovered.  But  some- 
times the  animal  matters  are  first  cliarrcd  iu.  retorts,  exactly  as 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  bones,  and  the  ammonia  formed 
is  recovered  iu  the  same  way.  It  has  been  found  that  the  charred 
matters  yield  the  same  quantity  of  cyanogen  compounds  as  if  they 
Jiad  ))eeu  euiployed  in  the  raw  state,  that  is  at  most  one  fifth  of 
the  quantity  corresponding  to  their  [HJrccutage  of  nitrogen  (say 
10  to  15  per  cent.).  Hence  all  the  ammonia  recovered  in  the 
charring  process  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  gain ;  but  iu  spite  of 
this  not  much  is  made  in  that  way,  as  the  expcuHc  of  charring  in 
retorts  iu  any  case  swallows  up  most  of  the  profit.  liJ(X)  parts  of 
horn  on  carbonizing  furnishes,  according  to  Dumas^  501)  parts  of 
ammouiacal  litjuor  at  8-10"  Tw.  aud  100  parts  of  DipjKil's  oil. 
Some  of  die  ammonia  can  be  obtained. as  a  solid  sublimate  of 
crude  ammonium  carbonate. 

The  utdizutiou  uf  these  refuse  auinial  matters  formanurial  pur- 
poses takes  place  iu  different  ways.  Sometimes  they  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  steam  in  closed  cylinders,  whereupon  theyljecome 
friable  and  are  then  f^rcmnd  up  aud  mixed  with  superphosphate,  &c. 
Sometimes  they  are  added  without  any  preparation  to  manures 
otherwise  prepared,  but  iu  that  case  they  dcsintegrate  iu  the  soil 
with  extreme  slowuess.  The  most  successful  treatment  of  these  sub- 
stances seems  to  be  :  dissolving  them  in  hot  concentrated  sulphuric 
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acid  (which  cau  be  ])erfomied  in  cast-iron  vessels) »  and  utilizing 
that  acid  for  manufacturing  superphosphate.     In  this  caseinost,^ 
if  not  all,  the  nitrogen  is  couverted  into  amnionia,  as  is  done  in  V 
Kjeldahl's  analytical  process  for  determining  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen.     IJut  this  ammonia  is,  of  course,  never  separated  in  tbOj 
free  state  or  in   the  shape  of  a  salt,   bt-'ing  at  once  incorporates 
with  the  other  parts  forming  the  chemical  manure. 

Another  process  admits  of  recovering  the  ammonia  as  such,  am 
is  also,  as  it  were,  based  upon  an  extremely  well-known  aiialuia 
process,  namely  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  by  soda-lime.     L'HAt 
treats  the  refuse   matters  with  a  lO-iRT-eent.  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  in    the  cold    or   at  such  a  moderate  temperature  that  n< 
aiuuiouia  is    set  free.      The  matters  are   thus   converted   into 
pulp  or  completely  dissolved.     This  pulp  or  liquid  is  raijtcd  will 
slaked  lime  und  the  solid  mass  is  charged  into  cast-irou   retoi 
whcn^  it  is  heated  at  first  only  gently,  to  avoid  a  destruction  of 
ammonia,  afterwards  to  a  red  heat.     The  ammonia  contained   in 
tite  escaping  gases  is  condensed  by  means  of  sulpliurie  acid.     The 
residue   is   composed  of  sodmm   carbonate  and  lime,   and  wheu 
treated  with  water  regenerates  the  caustic  soda  [no  doubt  only 
imperfectly],  which  can  be  used  over  again. 

II.  Proschwilzky  (G.  P.  101)57)   charges  retorts   with  alternate] 
laycre  of  one  part  of  refuse  leather  and  four  parts  of  lime.    The  g; 
evolved  by  heating  are  first  passed  through  condensing-apparati 
f«)r  separatin;^  tar,  amnioniacjil  li(pH>r,  and  crude  ammonium 
honate,  and  theucc  into  sulphuric  acid.     The  remaining   mixtui 
of  charred  leather  and  lime  is  to  serve  as  manun*.     The  uncoil- 
densed  gases  are  tiscd  for  heating  the  retorts. 

Th.  liichters  (G.  1\  13504)  soaks  leather,  blood,  wool,  hair,  and^ 
other  animal  refuse  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  drie^H 
the  mass,  and  heats  it  in  retorts,  Mithout  proceeding  to  fusion. 
Tlie  volatile  protluuts  ammoniaj  tar,   and  gas  are  treated   in  the 
usual  manner.     The  residue  contains  potassium  cyanide,  cyanate, 
sulplifteyaiiide.  carbonate,  hydrate,  sulphide,   and  carbon.     It   is;, 
lixiviated  with  water  in  the  presence  of  metallic  iron  or  ferrii 
hydroxide ;  thus  the  potassium  cyanide  is  converted  into  ferr< 
cyunide(|}rus8iate<)f  potash),  which  is  recovered  by  crystalliEatiou;! 
tliC  motlier  litpior  is  used  again    for  treating  animal  matters,  and* 
tlie  caustic  potash  contained  therein  is  converted   into  carbonate' 
by  admittmg  carbonic  acid  during  the  drying  process.     [An  altt 
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getlier  similar  process  for  the  simultaneons  manufacture  of  pnis- 
aiate  of  potash  aud  ammonia  was  tried,  as  early  as  1860-02,  by 
mc,  ill  company  with  another  clicmist^  oti  a  prnctical  scale,  and 
some  tons  of  both  products  were  mauutuctured ;  but  the  process 
was  given  up  on  account  of  the  difiiculty  of  preventing  the  mass 
from  fusing  in  the  retorts,  which  made  its  discharge  a  very  awk- 
ward operation  and  rajtidly  destroyed  the  retorts.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  these  technical  difficulties  might  be  overcome.  The 
amtiionia  is,  of  course,  quite  a  secondary  product  iu  this  case,  the 
value"  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  being  far  greater.] 

W.  II.  Marriott  (IJ.  P.  l^JOD,  1881)  distils  animal  refuse  in  a 
kilu  by  introducing  at  tlie  bottom  a  mixture  of  produccr-gns  and 
of  the  exa<'t  quautity  of  air  necessary  to  burn  it.  [No  doubt  the 
temperature  is  much  too  high  to  be  favourable  to  the  formatiou 
of  ammonia.] 


II.  Ammonia  as  a  Bv-phoduct  in  the  Manufacture  of 

DkKT-KOUT  StOAH. 

Beet-root  contains  bctaine  (trimethyl-glycocoll) 

asparagiu         CIIj(NIIs)— COOII 

I 
CIIj.CO.NII, 

and  other  chemical  compounds,  from  whieh,  by  decomposing  re- 
actions, ammoiiifi  (along  with  trimethylamiue)  is  split  oft'.  This 
is  fiicilitrttcd  by  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  beet-root  juiee,  for  the 
purpose  of  puriiyiiigit;  nttd,  in  fact,  tlic  juice,  after  that  treat- 
ment, during  its  concentration  constantly  emits  small  quantities 
of  ammonia,  it  has  been  several  times  proposed  to  recover  that 
ammonia.  Thus  Vibraus  (G.  P,  15513)  aspirates  the  steam  and 
ammonia  collecting  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  "  thick  juice'* eva- 
porators by  means  of  a  pump,  aud  passes  it  throuj^h  an  acid;  he 
also  treats  in  a  similar  way  the  ammonia  given  olt'  in  the  "  satura- 
ting-pans." 

It  is,  however,  much  more  important  to  recover  the  ammonia 
found  in  a  more  conccntraterl  state  iu  the  *^  vinasse"  that  is  the 
residue  from  subjectuig  the  molasses  to  fermentation  aud  distilling 
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off  the  aleoliul.  The  best-known  process  is  that  of  Cam.  Vincont*, 
which  has  for  its  principal  object  the  manufacture  of  trimethvla- 
miue  and  uiethylic  chioride,  but  considerable  quantities  of  am- 
monia arc  obtained  at  the  same  time  (about  32  cwt.  of  ammonitini 
sulphate  from  9H  tons  of  molasses,  or  400  tons  of  vinasse,  treated 
per  diem).  The  evaporated  vinasse  is  ignited  in  retorts  and  the 
gases  submitted  to  condeusation ;  the  tarry  liquid  which  separatei 
is  saturated  by  an  acid  and  evaporated  to  a  certain  deg^ree;  na 
cooling,  tlic  aminouia  siilts,  which  arc  less  soluble  than  the  otherSf 
crystallize  out.  A  further  quantity  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  the  trimcthylaminc  hytlr(K*hlorate,  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  above.  The  ammonium  salt  thus  obtaineil  (generally 
the  hydrochlomte)  is  much  eoutuminatcd  with  the  chlorides  of  iron 
and  lead  from  the  metal  of  the  vessels;  it  is  purified  by  dissolving 
in  watctj  adding  ammonium  sulphide,  filtering,  crystallizing,  and 
draining  the  crystals  in  a  centrifugal  muchiue. 

E.  Eni?*t  ((;.  P.  I;j871)  mixes  with  the  vinasse,  concentrated  to: 
7^  Tw.  and  still  hot,  25  per  cent,  dried  ground  peat,  3  per  cent,: 
ground   iiuiiklimc,   and  G  per  eciU.   fatty  oil.      The   mixture 
charged  into  a  semicircular  piece  of  sheet-iron,  which  is  placed  i 
a  red-liot  liorizontal  retort,  iron  rails  preventing  a  direct  con 
between  the  sheet-iron  and  the  retort-shell.    The  gases  formed  a: 
treated  as  usual.     Further  patents  of  the  same  inventor  (G.  P. 
17869  and  18549)  describe  other  arrangements  for  igniting  xnvi 
tures  of  vinasscM  with  peat  &c. 

11.  Lcderer  and  W.  Gintl  (G.  P.  17874)  calciue  the  conce 
trated  vinasse  in  a  continuous  stream,  at  a  temperature  of  3 
400°  C,  in  a  horizontal  retort,  fitted  with  an  Archimcdian  screwj 
so  that  the  char  continuously  issues  at  the  other  end,  read}' 
the  recovery  of  potash  salts,  the  gases  being  treated  by  Vincent's 
process.  ^m 

F.  X.  Broschc  (G.  P.  14433}  bcHeves  that  60  or  70  per  cent.  <fl 
the  nitrogen  of  the  vina-sse  can  be  recovered  as  ammonia  by  dry 
distillation  of  the  vinasse  over  potash-lime,  formed  by  a  mixture 
of  carbonized  vinasse  with  lime.  Up  to  8<)  |>cr  cent,  is  obtained 
if  the  vapours  are,  moreover,  passed  through  a  tube  filled  with 
potash-lime. 

The  Badische  Gesellschafl  fiir  Zuckcrfabrikation  (G.  P.  1570! 
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extracts  carbonized  vinasse  witli  water,  causticizes  the  solution  by 
lime,  evaporates  the  liquor,  aad  adds  so  much  of  it  to  concentrated 
viuasse  that  there  is  from  5  to  15  parts  of  potassium  hydrate  pre- 
sent for  eacli  10()  parts  of  dry  viuusse.  The  dry  distilJatiou  is 
then  earned  on  as  usual, 

Ilariug,  Ehreubcrg,  &  Co.,  and  M.  Baawitz  (G.  P.  15751)  in- 
troduce concentrated  viuasse,  or  tlie  liquors  from  the  osmose  and 
elutriation  processes,  in  a  very  thin  stream  into  retorts  heated  to 
a  dark  red  heat,  so  that  there  is  almost  instantaneous  irasifieation. 
The  gases,  winch  arc  very  rich  in  tarry  matters,  are  subjected  to 
overheating  in  [jifies  plaL-ed  between  the  letortj*,  where  the  tar  is 
destroyed  [alou^  with  some  of  the  ammonia?],  and  thence  pass 
into  the  coLidL'nsinj^-apparatus. 

Even  fiom  ihv  pota.sh  made  from  vinasse,  which  ('ontains  some 
potassium  cyauide,  Lcgraud  and  Dabernard  (Fr.  P.,  Dec.  "27,  J87G) 
believe  that  they  eaa  obtain  ammonia  by  treating  it  with  steam. 
Thus  1  to  1  percent,  iinimonium  sulpliatc  is  to  be  obtained  from 
potash.     [This  will  hardly  pay  !] 

Ill  treating  mulassea  with  lime  and  alcohol,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  sugar,  the  alcohol  distilhd  ntf  fnun  the  calcium 
sacchaiate  contains  ammonia.  II.  SteUeiis  (G.  P.  2;i51J  ]•  und 
245^9)  treats  it  with  sulphuric^  carbonic,  sulphurous,  or  plioa- 
phoric  acidj  or  acid  salts,  in  order  to  recover  the  ammonia. 
Another  pi'occss  is  that  of  11.  Schiller,  G.  P.  38500. 

If  all  the  l>eetroot-«*ugar  works  in  Germany  were  able  to  re- 
cover the  total  »mnionia  {jjivcn  oft'  (hiring  the  manufacture,  it 
would  amount  to  15^000  tons  of  sulphate  per  annum. 


L  Ammonia  from  Peat, 

Peat  contains  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  nitroj^renous  com- 
pounds, most  of  it  probably  already  in  the  form  of  ammonium 
salts,  partly  formirtl  by  the  dccompositiou  of  organic  nmttcr,  and 
pai'tly  absorbed  from  the  atmospheric  air.  The  nitrogen  found 
in  it  sometimes  amounts  to  i  i>er  cent.,  and  by  dry  distillation 
the  best  descriptions  of  peat  yield  up  to  8  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  ammonium  sulphate;  even  inferior  qualities  yield  about  half 
that  amount. 

The  dry  distillation  of  peat  further  yields  a  tar  very  rich  in 
phenols,  acetic  acid,  and  paraffin,  and  it  has  been  worked  for  the 
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latter  products  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  but  is  bovt 
probably  quite  superseded  for  tliis  purpose  by  richer  raatrrials,  ai 
bituuiiuous  lignite,  »hale,  &c.  The  cessation  of  tbis  industry  iu- 
Tolved  also  that  of  the  recovery  of  ammonia  by  the  same  process. 

Sometimes  peat  has  been  treated  in  specially  constructed  gts- 
produeersj  where  the  ammonia  is  washed  cut  from  the  gas  Ijeforc 
using  the  latter  for  heating  purposes.  Such  a  "gazogene  di»til 
lalcur,"  constructed  by  Lencaucbez,  is  described  and  figured  ia 
C.  Vincent's  '  Industrie  des  produitaammouiacaux/  p.  82;  but  the 
recovery  of  ammonia  in  that  case  must  proceed  on  the  same  lines 
as  that  proposed  for  gas-producers  in  general  (see  later  on,  under 
L),  and  is  equally  unremunerative  in  most  cases. 

H.  Grouvcn  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  recovery  of  am 
monia  from  peat,  especially  that  obtained  from  certain  kinds  of 
inoor-Iands  ('*  Bruchmoore"  and  "  Griiulandmoore"),  which  .somc-l 
times  contains  up  to  3*8  per  cent.  N.  The  principle  of  Grouven's; 
process  (G.  P.  :i709,  13718,  18051)  is,  mixing  the  damp  peat  with 
chalk  (iu  oilier  to  fix  the  sulphur),  heating  this  mixture  in  upright 
cylinders  by  means  of  the  gases  remaining  from  the  subscqucut 
stages  of  the  process,  and  passing  the  gaseous  products  of  this  dry 
distillation  through  a  "contact  hnbt*tanee,"  consisting  of  peat, 
chalk,  and  clay  in  equal  proportions,  moulded  into  the  shap 
drain-tiiea,  and  heated  in  upright  cylinders  to  a  proper  temj»c 
turc.  Here  the  nitrogen,  under  the  influence  of  the  incandescent 
aqueous  vapourj  hydrocarbons,  and  hyilrogcn  given  oil'  in  the  first 
cylinders,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  converted  into  ammonium  carbo- 
nate, which  is  condensed  by  calcium  sulphate  (p.  53-t),  and  thus 
converted  into  ammonium  sulphate,  or  else  by  strontium  sulphate 
(G.  P.  No.  34O80). 

Grouven's  process  was  taken  up  by  a  company,  and  prolonged 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  were  made  with  it,  but  without  jkcu 
niiU'y  succe&s,  in  spite  of  the  then  high  price  of  ammonia.  The 
question  of  utilizing  the  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained 
iu  peat  is  therefore  not  yet  finally  solved,  as  it  would  not  stand 
competition  with  the  processes  where  ammonia  is  a  by-product. 


I 
I 


I 


K.  Ammonia  prom  Bituminous  Shale. 

The  distillation  of  bituminous  shale,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oils  and  paraflin,  is  a  very  important  industry,  and  has  attained 
very  large  proportions,  especially   in   Scotland,  where  a  suitable 
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raw  material  is  abundant.  In  converting  the  oils,  ammoniacal 
liquor  is  also  obtuiiied-  ^Afany  of  tbe  processes  latterly  proposed  for 
recovery  of  ammonia  from  coal  (sec  under  L)  equally  apply  to  bitu- 
minous shalCj  and  need  not  be  described  here.  We  here  mention 
only  the  patent  of  Playfair  (B.  P.  3977,  1882),  who  mixes  with 
the  shale,  before  introducing  it  into  retorts,  an  alkidi  or  alkaline 
earth,  for  tbe  purpose  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
given  ofl'  as  ammonia ;  and  that  of  A,  Neilsou  and  J.  Suodgrass 
(B.  P.  1002,  1885),  who,  after  having  worked  off  the  whale  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  oil  in  tbe  ordinary  way,  citlier  in  lujrizontal, 
or  verticat,  or  inclined  retorts,  introduce  a  mixture  of  air  and 
steam,  all  external  heating  being  discontinued.  The  air  burns  tlie 
carbonaceous  matter  remaining  in  the  retort,  and  tlic  increased 
heat  causes  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  in  addi- 
tion to  that  obtained  in  tbe  primary  distillation. 


L.  Ammonia  from  Coal. 

Quite  apart  from  the  nitrogen  forming  four  fifths  of  our  atmo- 
sphere there  is  an  enomiou.s  quantity  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the 
form  of  organic  substance  ami  of  products  emanating  from  its 
decomposition.  But  for  ali  practical  purposes  this  is  not  of  any 
great  importance  as  a  source  of  ammonia  compounds  in  compa- 
rison with  coa/.  Althougii  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitnigcn 
of  coal  is  utilized  in  the  shape  of  ununonia,  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
our  requirements  are  supplied  from  this  source. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  iu  coal  is  very  much  greater  than 
that  contained  in  the  frc^'^b  vegetable  matter  which  forms  the 
original  material  of  coal.  Such  vegetable  matter  rarely  contains 
more  than  ()"1  per  cent.  N,  whilst  in  coal  we  find  from  10  to 
20  times  as  much.  Tbls  excess  of  nitrogen  may  have  been 
partly  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  iu  the  shape  of  ammonia 
Q).  539),  but  in  all  probability  nnicb  of  it  represents  tbe  remains 
of  tbe  animals  which  lived  during  the  growth  of  the  coal-forming 
forests  or  swamps;  just  as  we  niu^t  attribute  tlie  same  origin 
to  tbe  nitrogenous  suf)stanccs  contained  in  bituminous  shales. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  coal  varies  from  about  1  to  2  per 
cent,  Aecordiug  to  Dr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy  (communication  to  the 
Author),  coal  contains  ; — 
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From  Wales 0*91  per  cent.  N. 

From  Lancashire  1*25  „ 

From  Newcttstle 1*32  „ 

From  Scotland     1*44  „ 

W,  Foriter*  found : — 

From  Welsh  anthracite 0*91  per  cent.  N. 

From  Knj,Hish  coal   ..   1"66  to  1'75  „ 

Prom  Scotch  caunel    1*28  „ 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  coal  is 
ntilized  iu  the  shape  of  ammonia.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
coal  consumed  in  this  and  other  countries  is  used  in  such  a  wny 
that  the  recovery  of  ammonia  from  the  products  of  combustion  i* 
neai*Iy  or  altogether  impossible ;  and  of  the  remaining  10  percent., 
only  that  portion  is  really  fully  utilized  for  the  production  of  am- 
roonia  from  which  coal-jjas  is  manufactured ;  while  the  recovery 
of  ammonia  from  coke-ovens  &c.,  about  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Thus  up  to  the  present  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  found  in  trade  is  a  by-product  of  the 
nmnuracturc  of  c(ial-}^as;  and  this  will  also  be  the  ease  in  future 
so  loiit>;  an  the  demand  for  ammonia  does  not  exceed  the  supply 
from  tlnit  isourcc.  That  emergency  seemed  to  arise  at  one  timt; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  at  once  proved  that  a  furtlu 
enormous  source  of  ammonia  was  present  in  the  mcthtKl  of  a 
bonizin<|;  coal  which  is  practised  in  the  production  of  coke  fa 
mctallurjcical  purposes.  The  progress  in  this  direction  has  n( 
been  very  rapid,  because  of  the  quick  subsidence  of  the  price 
ammonia,  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  demand  does  not  as  y< 
exceed  the  «upply.  As  soon  as  titat  i*  the  case,  coke-ovens  will  be' 
undouhltMlly  generally  reconstructed  for  the  recovery  of  animouti 
as  well  as  of  coal-tar,  which  is  always  formed  at  the  same  tii 
us  the  f«nrmer,  antl  of  which  we  have  treated  at  leng:th  in  Chapter  ll 
Only  when  tliia  second  source  of  ammonia  has  been  dra^ 
upon  to  a  lar^e  extent  will  it  become  probable  that  the  furthf 
means  for  increusiuj^  the  production  of  ammonia,  as  described 
tluH  chapter^  will  he  turned  to  profitable  account.  But 
utilisatiou  of  tlie  nitrogen  even  from  coal  which  is  burnt 
•  Proc.  Inat.  Civil  Eng.  IxJtvii.  port  Ui.  p.  23. 
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household  purposes  and  for  raising  steam,  as  is  often  thought  of 
or  spoken  about,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  the  remotest  future ; 
and  it  is  leas  necessary  to  consider  in  this  place,  as  not  the 
slightest  practical  idea  has  yet  been  thrown  out  as  to  how  thia 
Cfiuld  he  done.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  coal 
actually  burned  escapes  in  the  elementary  form,  the  teiiijjerature 
being  much  too  high  for  the  formation  and  existence  of  ammonia. 
We  can  only  hope  to  obtain  any  considerable  amount  of  ammonia 
when  coal  is  not  pnipcrly  burned,  but  submitted  to  drt/  distil/a- 
tiofij  as  in  gas  and  coke  mukiii^jj  or  by  special  agencies  of  which 
we  sliall  speak  later  on,  but  which  as  yet  have  found  no  profitable 
application. 

It  is  true  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon  for  agriculture  if 
ammonia  could  be  supplied  for  manurial  purposes  at  a  much  lower 
tigure  than  baa  hitherto  been  done.  At  present  the  major  part 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  chemical  mamires  is  the  native 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  comes  to  us  exclusively  from  Chili,  and  of 
which  it  is  comptiterl  that  about  3(X),(J()0  tons  annually  are  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  As  nitrate  of  soda  contains  IG  per  cent. 
N,  the  above  quantity  is  equal  to  1^,000  to<is  of  nitrogen.  Taking 
the  present  atimial  jjroduction  of  co:il  in  the  whole  world  at 
3C0  millions  of  tons,  and  its  average  pcrccntngc  of  nitrogen  ^1*3.'}, 
we  find  the  nitrogen  of  the  coal  now  cotjsumcd  per  annum  to  be 
—  4,8(X),00()  tons,  or  just  100  times  as  much  as  that  of  tlu?  nitrate 
of  soda  consumed  tis  ma^itirc  *.  Hence  it  would  be  sulKcicut  to 
recover  only  one  hundrccith  part  of  tlie  nitrogen  of  coals,  in  the 
shape  of  ammonia,  to  replace  all  the  nitrate  of  soda  used  in  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  mannrial  value  of  nitrate  of  s^ula  and  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia were  exactly  in  the  proportion  ol'  tluir  percentnge  of  nitrogen, 
100  parts  of  the  former  would  be  cquivak-nt  to  78  parts  of  the 
latter.  But  the  actual  prices  obtained  in  commerce  do  not  corre- 
spond to  this.  Bunte  t  hns  discussed  this  question  nt  length.  lie 
urges  that,  as  a  manure,  nitrate  of  soda  is  certainly  much  more  rapid 
and  active,  but  anmionium  sulphate,  if  slower,  is  more  durable, 
and  that  the  latter  is  not,  like  the  formcrj  washed  out  by  the  rain, 
and  hence  should  he  much  more  economical  than  nitrate  in  the 


*  C'l.  Winkler,  Jhlirb.  f.  \j>tT\i-  u.  Fliittenweeen  in  Snchsen,  1884. 
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long  run.     ThU  seems  to  be  borne  oat  by  the  fact  tliat  the  prices 

of  uitrogen  iii  the  ftha{»e  of  amiuouia  is  nearly  always  higher  than  ~ 

that  in  the  sliapc  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  pro^rtion  of  about  17  to 

15.     The  annual  importations  in  Gerniauj  wcre^  in  : — 

ItWI.  ia-*2.  I.^t  18P4.  ^ 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...     34,652     34,117     27^6     35,9/J6  ton?." 

Other  ammonia  salts  and ')        ^..^  „„^ 

..                      .5-820  783         871        1261     „    _m 

hquor  ammonia;  )  ^*     »    ^ 

Nitrateof  soda 89,949  126,018  106,11^.200,647    „    ~ 

Even  if  we  add  the  ammonium  sulphate  produced  in  Germany  ^ 
itself,  which  is  reliably  estimated  as  10.000  tons  (the  exportation H 
of  all  these  articles  is  ineonsideruhlc,  899  tons  in  1884^  2067  toutfl 
in  1H85),  tltc  total  ammonium  sulphate  consumed  iu  1884  in  Ger-^ 
many  did  not  amount  to  one  qimrter  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  con- 
sumed, and  of  that  qnaiitity  less  than  one  tliird  was  protluccd  in 
Germany  itself.     Even  if  the  ammonia  from  all  the  coal  now  cua-  J 
sumcd  for  gas-making  in  Germany  (about   I,r00j000  tons)  wcififl 
utilizLNl,  tliis  would  only  produce  17/>0()  tons  of  sulphate,  or  one 
lialf  of  the  quantity  imported.      But  if  about  one  half  of  the  more 
than  8000  coke-ovens  now  at  work  iu  the  provinces  of  Rhiuelaud 
and  Westphalia  alone  were  converted  so  as  to   utilize  their  by«^ 
products,  tLis   would  cover  the  36,(XX)  tons  imported    iu  188^,9 
So  far  this  factor  has  not  yet  seriously  influenced  prices,  as  tb^H 
numbtr  of  coke-ovens  constructed  for  this  purpose  falls  far  shor^H 
of  that  quoted  above    (comp.  pp.  50  &  74),  and   at  the   present^ 
prices  of  ammonia  no  rapid   extension  of  this  process  can  be 
expected.      Hut  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  rise  of  prices  would  atH 
once  cause  a  further  extension  of  the  recovery  of  ammonia  aadV 
tar  from  coke-ovens,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  any  permaticut 
reaction  in  favour  of  higher  prices  of  ammonia  seems  out  of  thiH 
question.  ( 

That  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
(rcriuauy  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon  is  proved  by  thcfollowini 
figures,  showing  the  total  exportation  of  that  article  from  ChiJ 
to  Europe  (Bunte)  : — 

In  18H0 180,000  tons. 

1881 280,000    „ 

1882 410,000    „ 

1883 500,000    „ 
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The  following  table  shows  the  annual  averages  of  prices  for  11 
years,  both  for  sulphate  of  amniouia  and  for  nitrate  of  soda,  and 

for  the  iiitroj^eii  eorituiiicd  in  these  products,  taking  as  the  basis 
ttiniaonium  sulphate  at  21-  per  cent.  NII3  =  VJSl  per  cent,  N,and 
nitrate  at  1)5-2  per  cent.  NaNO^  skIjU  pi^r  eL»ut.  N.  The  prices 
are  taken  from  the  Liverpool  quotations: — 


Aver 

age  prices  for  100  kiloj?.,  in 

marks. 

Coiotutfrciiil  flulpliute 

Coiuuiorciul  iiitr&te 

ol'tttuiuunia. 

oi'  Mxlli. 

Year, 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

1874 

3«-2 

173 

1 

i      23-8 

152 

1875 

370 

187 

2a-5 

IW 

1H7G 

:i72 

las 

23-4 

Hy 

1H77 

30«3 

afx) 

27 'fi 

17(i 

1878 

40-61* 

205 

90-0 

l'.>2 

1870 

rnvsi 

186 

2S-5 

181^ 

\mi 

.^■0 

102 

31-4 

21 U 

188! 

4U-45 

2(4 

2H-3 

]HM 

1J*S2 

41I-8A 

awi 

2fi-2 

HW 

1AS3 

'sam 

167 

22-4 

14:1 

l«i?4 

28-08 

142 

20  0 

12s 

(If  these  prices  are  taken  as  shillings,  they  are  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible correct  by  putting  100  kilog,  =2  cwt.) 

The  only  exception  to  the  rule  of  nitrate-nitrogen  being  cheaper 
than  ammonia-nitrogen  was  during  the  jxars  1871)  and  1880,  when 
the  war  bctivcen  Chili  and  Peru  greatly  interfered  with  the  exporta- 
tion from  those  countries. 


1.  Production  op  Ammonia  in  the  Manufacture  or  Coal-oas. 

In  the  dry  distillation  oF  coal,  aa  praetistiil  at  the  gas-works,  for 
the  main  purpose  of  ubtuining  illuminating-gasj  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  purify  the  gas,  to  subject  it  to  cooling  and  washing  with 
water  ("scrubbing").  In  this  process  two  pro<lnut»  are  obtained 
from  the  gas,  an  oily  and  an  aqueous  substance,  which,  by  settling 
in  tanks,  se])arate  from  each  other,  and  form  tar  and  f/fut'lifjuor. 
The  former  has  been  treated  of  at  length  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  bt>ok.  The  latter,  which  is  always  obtained  along  with 
tar,  comes  alike  from  the  hydraulic  main^  the  condcnserSj  and 
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scnibbers,  the  former,  on  account  of  the  temperature,  being  poorer 
than  tl»e  latter.  Prohalily  in  every  gas-works  all  the  liquors  arc 
united,  and  eitlicr  sold  or  treated  in  common  at  the  works. 
Some  liquor  always  remains  incorporated  with  the  tar,  and  is  ob- 
tained in  further  scttlins;  and  distilling  it  (pp.  195  &  230) ;  but  this 
ia  comparatively  a  small  quantity,  aud  is  generally  run  to  was^te 
by  such  of  the  smaller  tar-distillers  who  have  not  at  the  same  time 
a  contract  for  gas-liqaor. 

Some  more  ammonia  condenses  in  the  oxide-of-iron  purifiers, 
and  is  hence  contained  in  the  "  spent  oxide." 

A  description  of  the  condensers  and  scrubbers  used  at  gas-worka, 
of  which  there  is  already  a  very  large  variety  in  cxisteuce,  doei 
not  enter  within  the  «cope  of  this  treatise,  as  that  matter  belongs  to 
gas-making  proper.  We  will,  however,  mention  that  by  "  virgiD 
gas-liquor  "  is  undci'st^jod  to  be  that  which  condenses  from  the  pi 
in  the  hydraulic  main  aud  the  air-condeuacrs,  and  which  is  some- 
times, but  rarely,  collected  by  itself,  without  mixing  it  with  the  otiicr 
liquor  obtained  in  the  scrubbers,  by  washing  the  gas  with  water  or 
weak  liquor.    Generally  all  the  liquor  runa  into  the  same  tank. 

Yield  of  Ammonia  frfOB  CoaL 

We  have  seen   (p.  541)  that  coal  contains  from  1  to  2  per  cent.^ 
of  nitrogen.      But  in  the  process  of  tlry  distillation  notliing  lil 
the  whdlf  of  this  nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
early  as  IHfJ^,  A.  W.  Ilofmann  statetl  that   coal,  in  carboniziin 
only  yields  one  third  of  its  nitrogrn,  two  thirds  remaining  in  tl 
coke.     We  canntjt  wonder  at  (liis,  if  we  consider  that  s<»me  of  tl 
well-known  products  of  the  distillation  of  ccal-tar  of  the  hight 
boiling-points,  as  carbaeol  and  its  congeners,  contain  6  to  8 
rent,  of  nitrogen.     Dr.  Tidy  remarks  that  the  four  description:*  o1 
cojil,  whose  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  stated  on  p.  512,  if  all  their_ 
nitrogen  reappeared  in  the  gas-liquor,  would  yield  per  ton  of 
from  IA2  to  22G  gallons  of  liquor  at  4°Tw. ;  while  in  practice rarclj 
more  tlian  15  gallotis  is  obtaiuedj  usuully  only  25,  in  London  dm 
to  i;$  gallnns. 

W.  Foster*  showed  that,  of  100  parts  oF  nitrogen  contained 
coal,  there  were  obtained,  in  a  laboratory  experiment, 


•  Jouni.  Chem.  Soc.  .xliii.  p.  106. 
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14'50  parts  as  ammonia. 
1'56     f,     as  cyanogen. 
35'26     „     in  the  elementary  condition  (as  part  of 

coiil-giis). 
4868     jj     rcniaiuing  in  the  coke. 

Watson  Smith*  found  that  coaJ-tar,  wliicL  Foster  neglects  in 
his  calculations,  coutuiued  1*GC7  per  cent,  N  (pitch  coutaiuing 
1*595,  and  coal-tar  oils  about  2  per  cent);  that  is,  not  quite  01 
per  cent.  N  calculated  upon  the  coal  from  which  the  tar  is  derived. 
In  coke  he  found : — 

Ordinarj'  ga»-retort  coke  1'375  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

Bee-hive  coke 0'511        „  „ 

Coke  from  Simou-Canea  ovens  0*38l!       „ 


This  shows  tliat  much  less  nitrogen  is  driven  out  of  coal  in  the 
short  process  of  gas-making  than  in  the  long-continued  processes 
of  the  manufacture  of  nictallurgieal  coke. 

CI.  Winkler  (compare  p.  543)  qnotea  results  of  an  experiment 
made  in  coke-ovens,  where  28^7  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
coal  employed  remained  in  the  coke,  and  71'3  percent,  escaped 
with  the  gases. 

The  total  yield  nf  gas-liquor  obtained  fi'om  various  descriptions 
of  coal  has  been  stated  (pp.  23-i?5).  It  is  geutrally  assumed  that 
a  production  of  20  lb.  ammonium  t^ulphutc  from  a  ton  of  coal  is  a 
fair  yield. 

Sclieurer-Kestner  t  points  out  that  the  ammonia  gained  in  the 
coking  of  coal  will  only,  on  the  most  favourable  assum]Jtiona  (at  a 
price  of  coal  not  exeteding  Ss,  per  ton),  pay  for  the  loss  of  thermal 
value  suflered  in  the  coking-process;  and  tliat,  tliercforc,  tlie  pro- 
posals for  revolutionizing  our  firing  system,  by  leaving  ofl"  using 
coal  as  fnel  directly,  and  turning  it  into  eoke,  tar,  ammonia,  and 
gaseous  fuel  J,  rest  ou  a  very  unsound  kisis. 

Processes  for  Increasing  the  Yield  of  Ammonia  in  Gas-making, 

Ist.  By  means  of  Lime^^-W.  J.  Cooper  (B.  P.  5713, 1H82)  mixes 
with  coal,  previous  to  its  distillation,  cither  lime,  quicklime,  carbo- 

•  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  xlv.  p,  144, 
t  Coiiipt.  rend,  icvii.  p.  170. 
J  Couip.  Weldou,  p.  82. 
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H  note  of  Urne,  or  spent  lime,  the  object  beiog  to  obtain  an  iacrea%d 
^  production  of  ammonia,  or  of  tar  or  gas.  This  process  has  tK*cn 
L  discnssed  by  J.  A.   Waaklyu*,      It  is  usually  carried  out  hj 

H  thoroughly  mixing  the  slaknl  lime,  produced  from  2^  parts  of 
H  quicklime,  with  103  parts  of  coal,  before  charging  this  into  the 
H  retorts.  This  "limed  cjal"  is  stated  to  yidd  a  slightly  larger 
^^P  fraction  of  its  carboii  in  the  form  of  volatile  substances  (tar  and 
^^  gas) ;  also  to  yield  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  its  sulphur  in  roll' 
tile  forms,  and  better  coke  than  that  ordinarily  obtainul.  In  the 
discussion  following  Mr.  Wanklyn's  pa|x-r9  the  latter  i»oints  wtre 
seriously  contested.  It  was  shown  that  the  retention  of  sulphur 
iu  the  coke  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  the  value  of  the  !i|>cnt 
oxide,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  in  reality  deterioratwl. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  point  urged  by  Mr.  Wanklya 
is  correct,  namely,  that  by  Cooper's  process  more  nitrogen  is  cod* 
verted  into  ammonia.  A  numl^er  of  gas-engineers  testified  to  a  sub- 
stantial gain  in  ammonia  ;  in  one  case  it  was  doubled  in  quantitr, 
the  highest  yield  obtained  on  the  large  scale  1>eing  abotit  9  lb.  of 
ammonia  (=  36  lb.  ammonium  sulphate)  per  ton  of  coa].  Whether 
this  gain  of  ammonia  is  or  is  not  neutralized  by  the  expense  of 
"  liming  "  and  the  loss  of  sulphur  in  the  spent  oxide,  is  a  questioa 
which  must  be  decided  by  local  circumstances.  So  far,  only  a 
few  gas-works  have  introduced  Cooper's  process ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  by  the  author  from  highly  tnist- 
worthy  sources  in  1886,  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  its  more 
general  adoption,  as  the  extra  yield  of  ammonia  is  counterbalanced 
by  several  drawbacks. 

2nd.  By  means  of  Hydrogen,— R.Tervcti'B,  P.  1842,  I883)pMiet: 
hydrcgen  over  coal,  shale,  &c.  in  the  retorts  during  distillatioo, 
or  over  the  coke  remaining  therefrom.  The  hydrogen  is  to  be 
obtained  as  in  the  manufacture  of  water-gas,  or  by  passing  coal- 
gas  over  highly-heated  coke.  It  should  be  used  largely  in  cxcew  i 
of  the  quantity  theoretically  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  uitrogeflH' 
of  the  coke ;  and  the  same  hydrogen  is  several  times  used  over 
again  in  the  retorts.  This  process  is  discussed  at  length  by  Tervct 
himself  t  iu  a  paper,  from  which  it  appears  that  bis  experiments 
were  onlv  made  on  a  minute  scale.      He  obtained  ammonia  equi- 


•  .loum.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  188;*,  p.  438  j  1884,  p.  13. 
t  Journ.  Soc.  Cheoi.  lad.  188't,  p.  445. 
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valent  at  most  to  83  lb.  of  sulpbate  from  one  ton  of  coal ;  but  wlien 
working  with  somewhat  larger  quantities  (2  ounces  of  coal)  the 
results  fell  off  to  30-67'  lb.,  and  no  expe^riment  whatever  seems 
to  have  been  made  on  a  working  scale;  nor  is  there  any  clue  as  to 
the  probable  coat  of  the  process.  We  must  therefore  refer  to  the 
orif^inal  for  details. 

3rd.  By  means  of  Steam, — The  processes  belonging  to  this  class 
are  hardly  applicable  to  real  illuniiuating-gas^  and  will  therefore 
be  treated  separately  later  on. 


Ammonia  recovered  Jrom  Coal-gas  directly ,  vnihout  Scrubbers. 

F.  J.  Bolton  and  J.  A.  Wanklyn  (G.  P.  16788)  pass  the  crude  gas, 
freed  from  tar,  but  not  scrubl>ed,  through  a  jmrifierin  wliich  super- 
phosphate is  sprcafl  out  on  trays;  thus  au  aramoniacal  manure  is 
formed  witliout  having  to  collect  aud  distil  gas-liquor^  and  without 
wasting  Hulphuric  acid.  This  process  is  extended  by  a  further 
patent  (B.  P.  270y,  1882)  to  the  gases  from  coke-ovens  and  bhist- 
fumaces.  These  are  passed  through  pipes  into  whicli  sujM'rheated 
steam  is  injected,  in  order  to  remove  the  tar.  In  these  pipes  plates 
of  wire-netting  or  corrugated  slieet-iron  arc  placed  lougituiliimliy, 
to  catc'i  tar  aud  soot.  The  gases  are  then  passed  through  j>crfo- 
raled  trays,  containing  superphosphate^  gypsum,  or  coke  nioi.'^tcucd 
with  sulphuric  acid,  to  condense  tlie  amnitmia;  if  rich  in  am- 
moniaj  they  are  first  passed  over  shallow  pans  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Practical  experiments  made  with  this  process  have  been  described 
by  i$unte  *.  The  superphosphate  employed  was  made  from 
Mezillones  phosphates^  and  was  first  ncutraliy.*!d  with  gas-liijuor 
to  prevent  any  free  sulphuric  acid  from  absorbingthe  heavy  hydro- 
carbons of  the  gas.  The  gas  was  pnssed  over  this,  after  coining 
from  the  scrubbers^  with  60  grams  of  KH3  per  100  cubic  metres; 
after  passing  throagii  the  tiuperphosplmte  the  ammonia  went  dowu 
to  3'1  grams.  In  a  second  ixiieriineiit,  the  scrubbed  gas  contained 
from  GO  grams  NII3;  when  scrubbing  was  discontinued,  108  grams 
per  100  cubic  metres :  the  gas  issuing  from  the  superphosphate 
apparatus  contained  at  first  8  or  9,  later  on  12  grams;  with 
incrca.*ing  saturation  of  the  super[jliosphate,  at  last  5!)  grams  NHj. 
If  this  process  were  to  be  introduced  on  a  large  scale^  it  would 

*  Dinglcr'fl  Journal,  voL  ccxlv.  p.  40. 
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evidently  be  necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  purifiers,  worked 
methodically,  like  oxide-of-iron  purifiers,  so  that  the  gas  should 
always  pa^js  iu  the  end  through  fresh  superphosphate. 

Vorster  and  Griineberg  (G.  P.  21837)  pass  coal-gas  OTcr  trays      ' 
charged  with  a  mixture  of  infusorial  earth  {Kitaeighur)  or  flue-dust 
and  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  retain  ammonia.      Another  patent 
(G.  P.  25466)  claims  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  other  porous 
materials  for  the  same  purpose. 

A.  P.  Price  (B.  P.  6983,  188i)  claims  the  use  of  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  acid,  and  of  potassium,  nodiumj  or  ammouium  phos- 
phate^ for  retaining  the  ammonia  present  in  coal-gas.  J 

Ammonia  from  spent  oxide  of  iron 

is  very  frctjuently  recovered  by  simple  lixiviation,  acidifying  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporation.  Such  sulphate  is  often  very 
impurcj  and  especially  very  frequently  contains  large  quantities 
of  aulphocyanidcs.  Th.  Richters  (G.  P.  15206)  for  this  pur{}Ose 
washes  or  steams  the  spent  oxide  every  time  before  it  is  regene- 
rated, preferably  by  trcatiug  it  with  air  in  a  box  fitted  with  divi- 
sions. In  this  way  the  regeneration  is  combined  with  the  recovery 
of  ammouia,  since  the  process  of  oxidizing  the  ferrous  sulphide  to 
oxide  and  free  sulphur  evolves  so  maeh  heat  that  the  ammouii 
is  driven  ofl^,  and  can  be  washed  out  of  the  escaping  air  by  means 
of  acid. 

2.  Production  of  Ammonia  bv  treating  Coal  or  Suale 
WITH  Steam. 
We  have  seen  (p.  54€)  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
of  coal  is  converted  into  ammonia  in  the  ordinary  process  of  ga&- 
mnking,  and  that  the  greater  portion  remains  t>ehind  in  the  coke. 
A  similar  cireumstauce  takes  place  iu  the  distillation  of  bituminoa* 
shale,  as  carried  out  especially  in  Scotland.     Hence  have  arisen  a 
number  of   attempts   at   obtaining   a    much    larger    quantity   otm 
ammonia  by   special    treatment.      We    may   cliisa    among    them™ 
already  tlie  processes  enumerated  in  the  last  section ;  but  while 
these  still  aimed  at  produciug  at  the  same  time  ordinary  illumi- 
natiiig-gas  as  the  principal  product,  we  shall  now  sjieak  of  those  pro- 
cesses which  treat  the  coal  for  ammonia  as  a  principal  productfl 
and  obtain  a  gas  not  fit  for  lighting-,  but  only  for  heating-purposes, 
more  or  less  like  the  well-known  "  water-gas."     This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  all  these  processes  operate  by  means  of  steam,     Wid 
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treat,  of  course,  not  of  the  operation  of  steam  for  improving 
protlucer-gaa  generally,  but  only  in  couuectiou  with  iucreasiug  the 
yield  of  NH,. 

W,  Young  and  G.  T.  Boilby  (B.  P,  508 1,  1882)  introduce 
coal-drosH,  ahale,  peat,  &c.  in  a  fine  state  of  division  into  highly 
heated  retort.s,  where  it  is  consumed  in  an  atmosphuro  uf  steam 
and  aifj  with  tlie  produetion  of  a  hcatin;^-gas  rtcii  in  ammonia, 
along  with  undecomposcd  stcatn.  This  g:w  is  cooled  down  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  ammonia  is  then  taken  out  by  sulphuric 
acid,  after  wliiidi  tli^  ^as  is  then  ready  to  be  used  as  fuel.  G.  Bcilby 
Las  given  a  detailed  description  of  that  process  *.  Its  principle 
is:  distitliu;^  cual  first  in  a  current  of  steam,  and  hLirnin,!^  the 
coke,  which  retains  about  (JO  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen,  iu  a  mixture 
of  8teau]  and  air,  the  former  being  in  such  large  excess  as  to 
preserve  from  dec^omposition  the  ammonia  dt.'rivcd  from  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  coke,  Whcu  this  process  is  properly  carried  out, 
ammonia  is  produced  equal  to  from  g  to  jj  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
coal,  or  from  tlirt-e  to  four  times  as  much  ammonia  as  is  produeed 
by  the  most  efficiently  perfurnicd  destructive  distillation.  This 
result^  howevLT,  can  only  he  obtained  by  the  partial  or  total  con- 
tum]jtion  of  the  carbonaceous  residue,  so  that  the  process  is  only 
applicable  to  the  production  of  gas,  uot  of  coke,  from  coal.  One 
half  of  the  fixed  carbuu  of  coa!  is  oxi(tizcd  by  the  oxygen  of  steiini, 
setting  free  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  obtained. 
is  very  much  richer  in  hydrogen  thim  ordinary  producer-gas,  or 
even  the  gas  from  the  Wilson  producers,  where  steam  is  also  used, 
and  is  therefore  a  more  valuable  fuel.  This  is  proved  by  the 
following  analyses  v — 

Wilson  gna.         Yotiug  ruicl  B^tlby  goa. 

Carbon  dioxide  T'l-l  15*40 

Hydrogen 12'15  3V53 

Carbon  monoxide 19'83  10'72 

Methane    3-91  4-0:4 

Nitrogen   57*^  35-33 

100-27  lOOOt) 

This  principle  has  been  carried  out  by  two  different  forms  of 
gas-producer. 

*  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1834,  p.  216;  comp. olao  1885,  p.  230 ;  and  WnUon 
Smith's  Hcpurt,  ibid.  p.  47^,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  foUowiog. 
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The  first  form  is  designed  for  supplying  the  heat  to  shale-retorts. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  retort  built  of  brick,  elosed  by  a  door  at 
the  top,  and  provided  with  an  exit  pipe  which  connects  the  retort 
vith  a  system  of  mains  and  coudcuaers.  At  its  lower  end  the 
retort  terminates  in  a  closed  fireplace  as  ashpit,  with  regtilatin? 
doors  or  dam|)er8.  The  dross  or  small  coal  is  introduced  by  the 
top  door,  and,  resting  on  the  firebars,  fills  the  retort  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the  retort,  being  surrounded  by  fluci 
through  which  fire-gases  are  led,  is  kept  at  a  full  red-heat.  Tlie 
coal  at  this  part  of  the  retort  is  distilled,  and  parts  with  gases  aibd 
vapours,  which  pass  away  by  the  exit-pipe  to  be  cooled  and  con- 
densed. As  the  coke  passes  down  in  the  retort  it  is  met  by  a 
current  of  steam,  which  is  partly  decomposed,  burning  the  c-arbou, 
and  producing  ammonia  and  "  water-gas,"  which  pass  off  aIon«: 
-with  the  other  volatile  products.  When  such  a  coke  as  lia> 
escaped  the  action  of  the  steam  reaches  the  firebars,  it  is  turned 
into  carbonic  oxide  by  a  regulated  admission  of  air.  This  red-hot 
carbonic  oxide  passes  off  by  ports  at  the  lower  end  of  the  retort, 
and  is  burned  in  the  flues  surrounding  the  shale-retorts.  The 
gases  from  the  ujjpcr  part  of  the  retort,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  their  condensable  constituents,  are  also  returned  and  used  iu 
firing  the  retorts.  By  this  system  of  firing,  less  fuel  is  uwd  ihim 
by  the  open  furnace,  and  the  ammonia  and  tar  recovered  from  the 
coal  more  than  pay  its  first  cost.  About  2(X)  of  these  retort- 
producers  are  in  use  in  Scotcli  oil-workfi. 

'Jlic  secoiid  form  is  for  the  production  of  gas  for  firing  steam-  J 
boilers  or  for  metidhirgical  operations.     The  shell  of  the  retort  is  I 
built  of  groovctl  bricks  as  before,  but  it  is  of  circular  section,  and 
of  much  larger  diameter  than  the  early  retorts.     'I'lie  top  is  closed 
by  a  shallow  hopper  of  cast  iron,  with  two  small  charging-doors ; 
through  the  centre  of  tliii*  hopper  a  large  iron  pipe  is  led   halfwayJ 
down  the  retort.     This  pipe  is  for  the  exit  of  the  gases,  and  passci] 
up  into  a  targe  dust-box  which  runs  along  the  beuch.     From  thai 
dust-box  the  gas  is  conveyetl  by  large  pipes  to  the  condenser*  and 
exhauster.      The  bottom   of  the  brick    retorts  rests  on  an    iroa 
snout-pieec,  which  is  provided  with  a  door  at  the  outside  of  tbei 
setting.     The   steam   and   air  are  blown  in  at  tlie  front  of  this 
snout-piccc.     The  gas  and  air  for  heating  the  sciting  are  led  up 
by  pipes  between  the  walla  of  the  building,  and  arc  thereby  heated' 
before  ihcy  take  fire.     The  firc-gascs  surrounding  the  retorta 
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drawn  downwards  hy  chimney  dratigrhts,  and  before  entering  the 
main  flues  at  the  bottom  of  the  setting  they  give  up  their  heat 
to  the  iron  sacut-piecea,  through  which  the  steam  and  air  are 
entering. 

Gas-Condensers  and  Scrubbers. — In  carrying  out  the  process  of 
gasifying  carbonaceous  residues  in  excess  of  steam,  a  great  deal  of 
he^it  is  carried  away  from  the  operation  by  the  large  quantity  of 
gas  produced.  To  recover  a  part  of  this  heat,  and  to  make  it 
again  available  in  the  process,  certain  forms  of  regenerative  con- 
denser have  been  devised.  In  these  the  hot  gases  from  the  retorts 
pass  through  taibcs  which  are  immersed  in  water  or  are  kept  wet 
by  a  shower  or  sjiray  of  M'ater.  The  tubes  are  enclosed  iii  a  box 
or  case  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  forced.  The  air  becomes 
satiirateil  with  water-vapour  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  own 
temperature  and  that  of  the  wetted  tube-aurface.  This  saturated 
air,  by  the  further  addition  of  steam,  is  available  for  the  incine- 
ration of  the  coal  in  retort  gas-producers.  As  the  principal  out- 
lay of  heat  in  the  vaporization  of  water  is  that  portion  which  is 
latent  in  the  steam,  the  economy  of  this  method  of  producing 
water-vapour  from  heat  of  comparatively  low  grade  is  very  evident. 
Air  at  65°  C.  takes  up  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  water,  at  74.°  one 
third,  at  80"  one  luilf,  at  H5  au  equal  weight,  and  at  93°  twice  its 
weight ;  it  is  therefore  possible  to  raise  into  vapour  large  quan- 
tities of  water  by  means  of  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  air. 
Condensers  of  this  construction  have  been  working  satisfactorily 
in  the  Clippens  Company's  Works  at  Pentland  for  nearly  two 
years  (1885). 

Beilby  states  that  of  100  parts  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
bituminous  shales  (amonntin^  to  about  1  per  crnt.)  there  is  re- 
covered in  distilling  them  in  the  usual  manner  for  the  production 
of  paratHn  oils:  17*0  as  ammonia  iu  the  waterj'  distilhitp,  20*4 
as  alkaloidal  tar,  62*0  in  the  rcsiilua!  coke.  When  the  distillation 
was  carried  on,  first  at  a  low  red-licatj  and  llio  residue  was  after- 
wards suhjcctt'd  to  a  bright  red-heat  in  tlie  presence  of  steam, 
only  1*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  left  in  the  coke,  74-3 
per  cent  lieing  recovered  us  amnioiiia,  and  208  as  alkaloidal 
tar.  A  certain  proportion  of  air  may  be  mixed  with  the  steam 
without  seriously  reducing  the  yicht  of  ammonia.  This  has  the 
advantage  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  generated  within  the 
retort,  and  less  heat  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  outside. 
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Ingenious  as  the  system  of  Young  and  Bcilby  is,  wc  can  hardly 
expect  it  to  make  much  way  at  the  present  prices  of  ammonia.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  the  condittuus  for  produemg  a  maxi- 
mum of  ammonia,  and  those  for  turning  out  the  bc^t  possible 
water-gas,  are  opposed  to  each  other.  For  the  former,  the  tem- 
perature ought  to  be  kept  down,  if  possible,  below  SOC)^,  since 
ammonia,  imder  favourable  circumstances,  begius  to  be  decomposed 
father  below  500°,  and  is  fully  split  up  at  780°.  But  in  onler  to 
realize  as  nearly  as  possible  the  theoretical  reaction  of  forming 
water-gas, 

C4-H,0=CO  +  H8, 
the  temperature  ought  to  he  at  least  900°  C. ;   below  this  the 
reaction 

C  +  2HaO=COs  +  H, 
gets  the  upper  hand.     In  fact  the  best  temperature  for  the  for- 
mation of  {^^oud  water-gas  is  about  1000°. 

This  diiliculty  can  be  overcome  only  by  employing  an  excess  of 
steam.  II.  Grouven,  in  his  analytical  process  for  estimating  the 
peix'entHge  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances,  passes  through  the 
apparatus  a  quantity  of  steam  equal  to  20  or  30  times  the  weight 
of  the  substance.  \V.  Foster  (see  below)  used  Ifi  times  the 
theoretical  quantity.  This  is  evidently  impossible  to  apply  on  aa 
industrial  scale  ;  but  Young  and  Beilby  have  found  that  by  mixing 
steam  and  air,  GO  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  can  be  obtaiufd 
on  the  Inrge  scale  as  ainniouia,  with  an  expenditure  of  only  IJ 
parts  of  steam  to  1  part  of  coal.  That,  however,  the  !icaling-ga« 
obtained  by  their  mode  of  operation  is  of  a  somewhat  poor' 
description,  can  be  seen  from  the  analyses  quoted  above. 

It  must  not  he  forgotten  (and  Beilby,  in  the  above-quoted  com-^ 
munication,  InJIy  acknowledges  this  fact]  that,  as  early  as  1^78,fl 
Grouvcu  (compare  p.  510)  had  recognized  that   the  introduction 
of  superheated  steam  in  carbonizing  organic  substances  greatly 
increases  the  quantity  of  ammonia  obtainable  therefrom.     Long 
after  him,  and  also  some  time  after  Young  and  Beilby    (wh 
patents  date  from  1881  and  1H82),  W.  Foster*  drew  attention 
the  same  fact.     By  using  an  enormous  excess  of  steam  (Itt  tim 
the  tlieoretical  quantity)  he  was  able  to  convert  GTO  per  cent,  of 
the  nitrogen  of  coke  into  ammonia,  35  per  cent,  remaining  behind, 
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and  3*  !■  per  cent.  Iwing  unaccounted  for.  He  assumes  (but  without 
auy  data  to  warrant  thi^  aHKumption)  that  on  tlic  lar^c  scale  the 
amount  of  steam  required  wuuld  be  '*  uot  uuduly  iu  excess  of  the 
theory/'  His  calculatiousctjuccraiug  the  thermal  value  of  water- 
gas  are  quite  incorrect  *, 

L.  Mond  (B.  P.  39*23,  1883}  likewise  utilizes  the  fact  that  a  low 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  steam  iu  gas-producers  are  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  ammonia.  Hence  he  introduces  into 
the  furnace  a  limited  supply  of  air^  lo:idcd  with  water-spray  or 
Btcam  in  large  quantity.  The  resulting  gases  are  said  to  he  richer 
in  hydrogen,  and  to  have  a  higher  heating-power,  and  the  tarry 
matter  to  be  rioUt^r  and  larger  in  ([uaiitity.  The  temperature  may 
also  be  kept  low  by  the  use  of  uir  partly  deprived  of  oxygen,  f.  g,, 
furnace-gases.  The  ammonia  and  tar  are  collected  by  cooling  and 
condensing;  or  the  amuiouia  may  be  absorbed  without  cooling  by 
a  solution  of  enlcium  ehlorick:  or  magnesium  chluride,  or  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  point  of  novelty  claimed  is,  charging  the  limited 
supply  of  air  with  so  large  an  excess  of  steam  or  water  that  tlie 
temperature  of  combustion  docs  not  exceed  a  dull  red  heat,  [Pro- 
bably the  production  of  ammonia  is  very  much  increased,  in  this 
way,  as  proved  by  tlie  preceding  inventors  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  information  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  heatiug-gas  obtuiaed 
is  of  good  quality.] 

In  a  further  patent  (U.  P.  8973,  1885j  Mond  describes  special 
means  for  cooling  and  condeusii»g  producer-gas.  He  passes  it 
through  a  scrubber,  in  wliieh  it  is  eonlcd  to  4()°  by  a  current 
of  water.  This  water,  loaded  with  ammonia  and  tarry  products, 
is  afterwards  cooled  by  another  stream  of  water  flowing  iu  the 
opposite  direction  ;  it  is  then  again  passed  through  the  scrubber 
and  again  cooled,  and  so  ou,  the  same  water  being  constantly  used. 
The  steam  in  the  pri)dncer-gas  being  condensed  by  this  treatment, 
a  quantity  of  water  e(jual  to  the  coudenseil  steam  is  drawn  off  at 
intervals,  and  from  it  tbc  ammouia  is  recovered.  To  obtain  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  sulphate  at  once,  the  producer-gas  ia  8crul)bcd 
with  very  dilute  (2-per-eent.)  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  thus  olitained  is  used  over  again,  fresh  stiU 
phuric  acid  being  added  after  each  absorption,  to  restore  the 
original  acidity.     This  ojieration  is  continued   till  a  suttieieutly 

*  Comp.  ibid.  pp.  05  and  TO. 
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to 


i»  atMamcd  to 
fate  the  flair  ftott  iC    The  tar  is  flcpumtefi  in  tbe 
dM  miAnl  ^aes  ire  oaed  ai  foeL     Thm 
a  Mma^  <rf  oMut  or  all  Ae  ibd  now  oaed  §6r 
for  tfo  fwpoae  «f  laoiki^  gpa  Linwlimai  ■   oader   die 
Ifdi.  901  md  WS3,  of  MR  {the  femer  of  tluK  paCEata  doa 
HOC  refer  to  the  retumir^  oi  «nnwnia), 

A  pffMOi,  iwy  orach  like  Yoo^  smI  BaSbjr'i*.  has  been  pate&tal 
hf  G.  R.  HMop  (B.  P.  5252,  IMS).  H.  Sbnoa  and  WatBoa 
Smidi  (B,  P.  4fl71,  1889)  hsve  patented  the  iBJectum,  into  gas- 
retorta,  aike-«iv«ny  er  jpa-paateev^  of  fltaam  alaog  WTth  hrdro- 
earbonaia  a  liqaid  OTsaaat^iMBB.  WhOit  the  oxTxen  of  the 
ntea  wish  the  carbon,  a  portiaa  of  the  fardroeea  set  free 

indilteiiitrosenof  the  partiaByih'g puaiJ  coal,  formJag 

a  poftiOB  alao  or  the  hjniiugiak  vnites  vith.  the  mlphv 
of  thr  fbd,  no  that  the  qnatttj  <^  the  coke  is  tnprvred  br  ths 
trea;tiDent.  Tfaia  peoccaa  haaoolf  heea  carried  oat  nperimcntaU^ 
np  to  the  prcaent.  A  nrilar  d^ecK  ia  aiBcd  at  br  tbe 
H,  Kcnyon  (B.  P.  1016, 1886). 

A.  Fmtch  (B.  P.  %^15, 1885)  daiaaa  the  MfaminginTeDtiaJ 
Any  mAlfrial  containing  cariMm,  Bxtragcn,  anlphnr,  and 
aalt  or  another  soitahle  chloride,  is  heated  in  a  kiln,  air  and  • 
bcinf^  injected  during  the  heating-procesa.     Tbe  kiln  is  work 
continaouflly.     Tbe  reaction  said  to  take  place  is  expressed  bj 
follfiwing  cqnation  : — 

2NaCI  +  H,SO,  +  3H,0  +  2N  +  C =2NH  ,CI  +  Na,SO.  +  CO.. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  said  to  be  obtained  at 
amtnoTiiom  chloriric,  a  small  portion  of  it  combining  "  with  carbon 
and  cliloridc,  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride, to  form  various  cyanogen  compounds/'  I  shull  abstaia 
from  criticising  this  proposal,  but  refer  to  Solvay's  and  Wagner 
cxpcrimcuta  (p.  519). 

8.  Ammonia  prom  Coke-ovens. 

Since  the  recovery  of  ammonia  as  a  by-product  of  coke-making 
In  nlwayn  carried  on  pari  passu  with  that  of  tar,  we  have  already. 
doM'rihcd  tliift  industry  in  full  detail  in  Cltapter  II.,  p.  :iH  el  tieq] 
Wo  have  also  seen  (p.  39)   what  projiortions  this  industry  h 
olrcudy  asMumcdj   what  quantity  of  ammonia  might  be  got  fro: 
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that  source,  and  ttiat  it  is  just  this  enormous  accession  to  our 
sources  of  ammonia  (and  tar)  which,  even  at  its  commcncemcut, 
is  keepiu;;  down  the  prices  and  m:ikinj^  the  recovery  of  by- 
products in  coke-making  for  the  present  a  process  of  doubtful 
economy.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  dijubted  that  it  is  only  a  quesiiou 
of  time  when  ihc  enormous  waste  of  useful  matter  now  going  on 
in  coke-making  will  be  a  subject  of  the  past,  and  when  it  will 
become  wonderful  that  it  was  ever  allowed  to  go  on,  after  it 
had  once  been  recognized  that  this  need  not  be  the  case,  and  that 
good  coke  can  be  made  along  witli  tar  and  ammonia.  Undoubtedly 
a  certain  depreciation  of  prices  may  have  to  take  place ;  so  long 
as  a  large  quantity  of  the  tar  has  to  be  burned  as  fuel,  iu  which 
case  it  may  claim  to  be  of  decidedly  more  value  than  retort-coke, 
its  price  can  never  greatly  exceed  that  amount ;  and  the  price  of 
ammonia  will  not  merely  be  kept  down  by  the  over-production, 
but  also  by  the  comijctition  of  nitrate  of  soda.  But  fortunately 
we  are  not  in  the  situation  that  no  reasonable  outlet  can  be 
found  for  the  products  in  question  ;  just  as  there  is  no  limitation 
to  burning  tar  as  fuel,  and  that  at  the  gas-works  themselves, 
so  agriculture  is  able  to  take  up  practically  all  the  ammonia 
which  industry  may  offer  to  it,  if  only  the  price  is  low  enough. 
Indeed,  in  this  seems  to  be  the  only  chimce  of  maintaining  a  con- 
siderably larger  population  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  is 
done  at  present.  But  of  course  the  profits  of  ga:i  companies  on 
tar  and  ammonia  will  inevitably  be  greatly  reduced,  and  com- 
pensation will  have  to  Ije  sought  elsewhere. 

Concerning  the  details  of  condensing-apparatus,  we  refer  to 
Chapter  II. ;  also  to  Bolton  and  Wanklyn's  proposal  for  treating 
the  gases  by  superheated  steam,  and  then  passing  them  through 
commercial  superphosphate  in  order  to  absorb  the  ammouia 
(p.  549).  We  only  mention  here  a  patent  of  P.  Frauencross  and 
H.  Strack  (G.  1*.  .32f)I>l),  aecorrling  to  which  Iiot  coke-oven  gases 
arc  passed  through  a  mixture  of  coal-  or  coke-cinders  (ashes),  or 
they  arc  produced  in  metallurgical  operatioiLs,  with  coal-duti'  and 
lime,  and  thence  passed  into  the  ordinary  condensers. 

4.  Ammonia  from  Blast-furnace  Oases. 

The  general  principles  of  the  recovery  of  ammonia,  along  with 
a  certain  description  of  tar,  &om  blast-fumacc  gases  have  been 
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mentioned  in  Chapter  II.,  p.  85 ;  and  we  mu»t,  in  the  firtt  iunumce, 
refer  to  that  def^cription,  more  csiKxrially  of  the  Garisherrie  procrys 
(Alexander  and  M'Cosh's).  In  ihis  place  we  onlj  mention  those 
methods  vhich,  neglecting  the  tar,  exclusively  aim  at  recoTcring 
^ammonia  from  blost-funiace  phases. 

Swindells  and  Lancaster  (Fr.  P.  115832,  of  1876)  bclicre  tbejr 
can  recover,  not  merely  the  preformed  ammonia,  but  also  that 
obtainahlc  by  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  compounds  oontained 
in  blust-fumaee  ga*cs,  by  means  of  fcuperheatc*!  steam.  The  gases, 
after  mixing  with  this,  are  passed  through  red-hot  fiicl,  then 
throu«rh  milk  of  lime,  and  finally  through  red-hot  chambers  filled 
with  brokoii  bricks,  whereupon  they  are  scrubljcd  for  XHj, 

Gavin  Chapman  (B.  P.  5523,  1881)  passei^  the  furnace-gases 
through  a  chamber  in  which  there  is  arranged  a  set  of  perforated 
disks.  The  [lerforations,  through  -which  the  ga,ies  are  made  to  pass, 
are  alternate,  so  that  the  perforation  of  one  disk  corrcjiponda  to 
a  solid  part  of  the  next.  The  disks  are  tined  on  a  horizontal  rota- 
ting hhaft,  and  their  lower  parts  dip  in  a  vessel  containing 
acid.  The  lid  covering  the  disks  also  dips  into  the  liquid,  whose 
evu|)orating  water  must  be  replaced  fi'om  time  to  time.  Another 
patent  of  the  same  inventor's  (B.  P.  dlOG,  1884J  contains  some 
moditications  of  this  process. 

G.  Neilson  (B.  1*.  440,  1882)  places  a  very  large  number  of 
platen,  made  of  earthenware  ur  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  be  acted 
upon  by  acids^  with  interstices  between  them,  in  a  chaml>er,  and 
keeps  them  bpnitklcd  with  a  dilute  acid,  while  the  gases  are  pa$»cd 
up  between  the  plates;  the  ammonia  salts  formed  drain  off  at  tlie 
bottom. 

John  and  James  Addic  (B.  P.  4758,  1882]  fix  the  ammonia  in 
the  gases  by  mixing  therewith  sulidmrous,  or  sulphnnc,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  and  subsetpicutly  con- 
dense and  recover  the  nmmoniacal  suits  formed.  Their  proeesi 
has  been  discussed  by  A.  Wilson  *,  It  was  in  the  first  instunce 
devised  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cooling  the  enormous 
amount  of  gases  evolved  from  a  blast-furnace,  being  thirteen  times 
as  much  as  that  coming  from  a  gas-retort  for  the  same  quantity  of 
coal.     The  process  has  been  successfidly  carried  out  at  the  Coat- 
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tridge  works,  and  produces  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  the  finest 
qtiaUty.  The  method  is  based  upon  the  treatment  of  thcfuruaec. 
gases  with  sulphurous-acid  ^as,  which  is  allowed  to  mix  with  them 
at  any  convenient  pnrt  of  tfie  Hue  aloiij^  winch  they  pasa.  Tho 
result  is  theinstaiitancouH  formation  of  sulphite  of  ammonia,  whioh 
is  carried  along  by  the  current  of  gases.  These  are  tlicn  washed 
in  a  perpendicular  scrubber,  the  water  being  kept  in  circulation 
by  a  pump.  When  this  system  is  applied  to  the  treatment  of 
produecr-gaa,  whose  temperature  is  much  higher  than  that  of  blast- 
furnace gases,  the  scrubbers  must  be  cooled  from  the  outside  by  a 
shower  of  water.  In  the  case  of  the  treatment  of  gases  not 
exceeding  2()0  C,  all  the  water  is  used  insitle  the  scrubbers,  and 
conies  out  as  strong  liquor.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  raised  up 
to  40"  or  50°  Tw.j  if  necessary,  by  the  solution  of  suits  of  ammonia. 
This  hquor  is  then  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  distil- 
latioii  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  it  may  be  employed  for  many 
purposes  as  it  stands,  without  conversion  into  sulphate,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  production  of  ammonia  for  the  ammunia-soda  pro- 
cess^ or  for  the  manufacture  of  liquor  aramoniui.  The  sulphite  of 
ammonia  thus  obtained  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  sulphate 
and  hyjKisulpliitc ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  of  no  eoiiaeqiuniee,  as  the 
distillation  with  lime  brings  off  the  whole  of  the  ammonia.  The 
combinatioti  of  the  ammonia  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of 
the  crude  liquor  of  lif  TwaddcU  : — 


Per  c«iit.  weight 
in  Tolume. 


r 


Sulphate  of  ammonia    2*57  containing  NIIj  0*66 

Sulphite  tjf  ammonia 3*44  „  „      1  '01 

Hyposulphite  of  ammonia...    4'18  „  „      0*S)(j 


Total  ammonia  salts 10' 19 
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Another  crude  liquor,  evaporated  to  dryness,  gave  a  salt  show- 
ing the  following  coujpositiou  (Tatlock's  analysis) : — 
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Aramonium  sulphate 3(>*  13  per  cent. 

„           sulphite 19*75        „ 

„           hyposulphite 33*10        „ 

Sodium  sulpliate    8*58        „ 

Fre  J  sulphuric  acid  *    trace. 

InsK^iluble    003        „ 

Orgauic  mutter 2' 11        „ 


10000 1 


Total  nmraotkia  2031  percent. 

Equal  t^  sulphate  of  ammouia 78*85        „ 

The  sulphurous  acid  used  in  this  process  is  obtained  from  sul- 
phurous shale,  coal  brasses,  pyrites,  &c.,  burnt  in  a  retort  by  means 
of  a  forced  current  of  air. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  wlicther  gas  treated  in  this 
niaiincr  carries  away  any  sulphur  which  might  prove  objcctiouablej 
iu  metallurgical  or  other  processes  for  which  the  gas  is  subsequeully^H 
employed,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the  following  testing  (by  Dr. 
Clark)  of  Messrs.  Addic's  gas-flue  beyond  the  scrubbers,  the 
apparatus  being  worked  with  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  in  the 
ordinary  way  : —  || 


Sulphur  per  cubic  foot  of  gas O'l  gram. 

„        per  ton  of  coal  l)iimed 1*85  lb. 

„        per  cent,  of  coal  burned  0*08 


Hence  the  sulphur  iu  excess  is  only  about  one  tenth  of  the  amoun 
which  must  exist  originally  in  the  coal  itself. 

Instead  of  sulpliurous  acid,  R.  Main  and  W.  Galbraith  (B.  P. 
10448,  188t)  bring  the  gas  from  blast-furuaccs,  or  that  evolved 
in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  shale,  &e.,  into  contact  with 
a  spray  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  convert  the  ainiu 
nium  chloride  into  sulphate.  Their  process  does  not  seem  to 
as  economical  as  Addicts. 

J.    Dempster    (B,   P.    WHm),   1884)   places   between  the  bl 
furnaces  and  the  steam-boilers  or  stoves  where  the  furnaee-gasi 

•  ITow  can  free  sulphuric  acid  exist  in  the  presence  of  sulphite  and  hypo*' 
sulphite  ? 
t  Sic  in  the  original ;  tlip  rent  sum  total  ia  09* 70. 
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are  to  be  Liinit:.!  au  ordinary  ammouia-stillj  wilh  its  usual  sul- 
phate apparatus,  "dust-hoxcs,"  and  *' condenaor-*."  The  gases  arc 
then  taken  to  washers  and  scrubbers,  where  the  last  traces  of 
ammonia  arc  ahsorlicd. 

Kortin^^  IJrothcrs*  have  devised  a  special  arran^jcment  of  pipes 
forcuoliu^aud  washiiifc  *-lic  waste  gas,  as  showu  in  fij^s.  Ill  and  1 12. 
The  tubes  are  arranged  in  three  ranks  j  and  connections  between 
the  individual  pipes  of  each  rank  are  so  made  that  the  gases  pass 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


t  '    X 


^ '  i; 


J  y  y  k 


up  through  one  set  of  five  pipes  and  down  throngfi  the  next,  A 
system  of  450  tubes,  of  1  foot  dianicter  and  12  feet  long,  gives  a 
total  fiurface  of  18,8()0  superficial  feet  conk-d  hy  the  air.  An 
injector  may  be  advantageously  applied  at  different  points  of  such 
a  systena. 

"VVc  shall  also  show  here  the  washing-chambers,  deviscil  hy 
Young  and  Bcilby,  intended  to  decrease  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
of  gas,  and  thus  to  allow  a  complete  separation  of  tarry  matters 
p.  553).  In  the  arrangement  (fig.  14-3)  the  gases  are  introduced 
by  the  conduit  g,  and  enter  the  chamber  by  the  openings  e  e, 

•  riingler'a  Journal,  ccUv.  p.  200;  Jonm.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind.  IftSfl,  p.  220. 
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covered  with  Icadeu  bells.     A  fine  spray  of  water,  or  acid,  is  dih] 
tained  during  tUc  paa.s»ge  of  the  gas.     The  washed  gases  paasai 
by  g,  the  washing  by  u. 

Fig,  143. 


I'ig.  144. 


Fi|r.  114  shows  a  sonn  what  more  advantageous  arruiigcmen 
consisting  of  a  scries  of  fhanihtrrs  built  ou  diftcrent  levels,  «o  ti 
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the  liquid  employed  for  washing  can  be  introduced  at  the  opjKisitc 
end  of  the  system  to  that  at  which  the  gas  enters,  and  passes 
simply  by  ;;ravity  throupjh  the  wliule  Hcries,  until  spent.  Thus  it 
is  uot  ueccsi'ary  to  lift  the  liquid  to  the  top  of  the  c!ianibcr  and 
there  spray  it.  The  size  of  the  cliarabers  is  such  that  for  I(K)  cubic 
feet  of  ga-s  passed  throujjjli  in  :;il  hours,  at  least  0*5  culiic  feet  of 
space  is  provided.  Large  chambers,  iu  which  the  cooled  gases  can 
come  to  rest  and  deposit  their  particles  of  tar,  apj)car  to  he  most 
suitable  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  tar. 

5.  Ammonia  from  Producer-gas. 

We  have  had  occasion  before  to  mention  the  recovery  of  ammonia 
from  the  gaseous  fluid  made  iu  gas-producers  or  "gcni^ratoi-s '* ; 
thus  in  connection  with  the  processes  of  Mond  and  of  Addie 
(p.  558),  which  Wilson  believes  to  be  a]fplicub]e  to  hi.-it  giis-pro- 
duccrs.  Evidently  most  of  the  processes  deseriheil  in  the  preei'ding 
and  in  the  following  sections  would  apply  to  gas*generators, 
pnivirled  the  anuiionia  pnjdiiced  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  t}]ienition, 
and  that  the  latter  did  not  injure  too  uiueli  the  cHiciency  of 
the  pascoud  fuel,  which  in  any  case  it  will  do  by  cooling  it. 

We  may  also  mention  the  process  of  Fogarty  (p.  527),  iilthongh 
in  this  tlic  amntonia  originally  present  iu  produecr-gas  plays  only 
an  iusiguificant  i)art. 

6.  Ammonia  from  ordinary  Pboducts  of  Combustion. 

We  comprise  iu  this  section  the  attempts  at  recovering  aunnnuia 
from  other  sonreea  than  those  preiiously  (numerated;  cs|>eci- 
idly  from  the  products  ot"  combustion  iu  ordinary  cases,  or  where 
they  are  mixed  with  vapours  more  charged  with  ammonia, 
e.g.  when  earboniKing  bones  in  pot- furnaces.  In  these  eases  the 
methods  hitherto  cnnuicrHted  are  not  sulfii-ient  to  sift  out,  as  it 
were,  the  very  snudl  rjnantity  of  ammonia  from  anumg  :m  enormous 
volume  of  diluent  gases  j  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  problem  has 
been  satisfactorily  solved  by  any  inventor. 

Fr.  Lnrcnz  {B.  P.  fittOh,  l!SS2)  employe  the  gases  from  hone- 
char  furnaces  first  to  raise  steam,  and  then  passes  them  through 
regenerators,  to  give  up  most  of  their  heat.  After  this  they  are 
mi\e<l  with  h(»t  stciua  ;  the  mixture  (jf  gases  and  Nteiim  is  sent  into 
a  scrubber  ;  the  cold  giwes  coming  from  the  scniljher  are  first  re- 
heated, in  order  to  again  saturate  them  with  steam,  by  being  made 

2n2 
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to  traverse  the  regenerators  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tlie 
gases  coming  direct  from  tbe  furnaces,  and  an*  then  sent  intn 
another  scrubhcr  fed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  [Tlie  idea  of 
mixing  the  furnace-gases,  containing  an  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tity of  animonia,  with  steam,  or  water  in  a  fine  »pray,  vaporized 
by  the  heat  of  the  jrascs,  in  order  to  make  the  ammonia  more  easily 
condensahle  in  a  scrubl>er,  because  only  in  this  way  would  there 
be  a  sufficient  contact  with  water  for  all  the  dispersed  moleculwof 
ammonia,  was  suggested  to  the  "inventor"  in  a  detailed  memoir 
sent  to  him  by  myself  on  June  29,  1881.  This  idea  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  above  patent,  without  leave  being  given,  or 
any  notice  being  received,  by  me.]  The  (icrmau  patents  Nos, 
26638  and  26970  (of  1882)  describe  the  same  "  invention." 

H.  Neumeycr  (O.  P.  21511)  employs  hot  sulphuric  acid  for 
absorbing  ammonia  from  gaseous  mixtures.  The  acid  is  con- 
verted into  a  fine  spray,  by  issuitig  under  pressure  from  holes  in  a 
vertical  pipe,  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead  iind  antimony,  and  strike 
against  the  sides  of  an  outer  pipe,  while  the  gases  containing 
aniuinuia  travel  through  the  annular  space  iM'tween  the  pipt'^. 
The  li(]nor  collecting  at  the  bottom  is  healed  by  a  steam-coil,  and 
by  a  force-pump  is  pumped  back  into  the  spray-producer.  TlniJt  a 
hot  and  cDnrrntrnted  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  ammonium 
sulphate  separates  on  cooling. 

H.  Wellstcin  (G.  P.  28762)  likewise  employs  a  spray  of  heated 
sulphuric  acid,  whicli  strikes  against  the  cover  of  the  ehanibcT 
through  which  the  gases  containing  ammonia  arc  made  tn  travel; 
whenever  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor  has  collected  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  it  passes  through  an  auloraatically  opening  v:il\f 
into  a  pulsometer,  where  it  is  subjoeted  to  heating  from  without, 
and  the  vapour  generated  thereby  causes  the  piilsomecer  to  act,  and 
to  force  the  acid  li(|iior  bac-k  again  inlu  the  upper  reservoir,  till  it 
is  completely  saturated  with  ammonia. 

The  Societe  anonyme  Lorraine  industrielle  do  Husaigur  (B. 
5H2H,  1881)  recommends  the  absorptinn  of  ammonia  from  furuacc- 
gases  by  cidcium  chloride.  The  mixture  of  calcium  carbonareard 
aninionium  chloride  formed  is  either  to  be  wsed  as  an  biiiid( 
niacal  manure,  or,  by  heating,  sesqiiicarbonate  of  ammonia  cat 
be  obtaiuud,  which  is  to  be  cmptoytd  in  the  ummonia-soria 
process. 
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CHAPTER  Xm, 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOE, 
AND  PROPERTIES  OF  ITS  CONSTITUENTS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  Chapter  that,  by  subjecting  gases  con- 
taining ammonia  to  a  combination  of  cooling  and  washing  pro- 
cessesj  we  obtain  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  salts  which  we 
call  *'  ammoniacal  liquor."  We  do  not  in  this  place  include  in  our 
consideration  those  liquors  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  sul- 
phuric, sulphurous,  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  such  gases,  but  only 
those  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  By  far  the  most 
important  source  of  ammoniacal  liquor  is  the  purifying  process  to 
which  ordinary  coal-gas  must  be  submitted,  and  hence  such  liquor 
is  commonly  culled  "  gas-liquor."  The  solutions  obtained  from 
coke-oven  or  blast-furnace  gases  are  equally  derived  from  coal,  and 
are  altogether  similar  in  character  to  gas-liquor,  and  they  are 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  so  that  we  shall  in  the  future 
always  include  them  in  our  consideration  along  with  the  former. 
This  would  also  be  the  case  with  liquors  obtained  from  gas-pro- 
ducers, if  that  became  a  working  process.  Even  the  liquors  ob- 
tained from  fermented  urine,  or  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bones  and  other  animal  refuse  (pp.  528  and  53*2),  although  not 
identical  in  composition  with  those  derived  from  the  treatment  of 
coal,  are  so  similar  to  them  that  the  same  principles  are  followed 
in  working  them  up  into  commercial  articles. 

Composition  of  Ammoniacal  Liquor, 
Ordinary  gas-liquor  contains  the  following  substances  : — 


5G6  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  AMMONIACAL  LIQUOE. 

a.   Volatile  at  ordinary  temptn'ature*. 

Ammoiiiuiii  carbonates  (mono-,  scsqiii-,  bU], 
Animniiium  siilphidr,  (NH4),S. 
Arumouiuii)  liydrosulpLidc,  NII4 ,  HS, 
Ammonium  rynnide. 
Ammonium  acetate  (?). 
Frtf  ammonia*. 

b.  Fixed  at  ordinary  temjM'ratttres. 

Ammonium  snlplmte. 

Ainitiiitiiiim  sulphite. 

Ammonium  thio^ulphate  (hvposulphite}. 

Ammonium  tliiocarbonatc. 

Ammonium  chloride. 

AraniDniura  sulphocyauidc  (thiocyanate) . 

Ammiiniiim  i'crrucyauidc. 

Also  tlie  t*idts  of  organic  bascs^  especially  those  of  tlie  pyridiiu^ 
scries  ;  pheuoli*,  and  other  muttei*s  uf  a  tarry  or  *'  empyrcmuatic'' 
cLuractcr. 

The  more  important  of  these  substances  will  be  described  towards 
the  end  of  ihis  Chapter.  The  term  **  H.ved"  In  this  ease  is  not  to 
be  understood  ii;  it»  absolute  Hense,  but  iu  this  NCtise,  that  the 
convponnds  of  titnmonin  with  carhonic  ami  sidpldiydric?  acids  can  \k 
removed  fnnu  tfieir  scdutious  by  simply  exposing  them  to  a  i*uth 
cicully  pr(ilon{;(*d  hoilin*;,  certainly  not  in  the  state  of  niiehaii^i 
vapours  of  amnutnititn  salts,  but  dissociated  into  Ie*s  comjdiea 
convptunuls  :  but  the  amrnoiiiaeul  saltn,  calhul  "  fixwl/'  are  n 
removed  fmni  dieir  solutions  by  boiling,  or  are  only  very  partially 
decompoi^ed  by  very  prolonjj^^^d  heating  of  the  solution.^,  so  that 
the  ammonia  eontaiiied  in  thent  must  be  recovered  by  heatin<r  the 
solutions  in  the  procnce  of  lime,  which  sets  the  ammonia  free. 
This  is  an  important  distinction  in  the  practical  working-up  of 
gas-liquor. 

The  proportion  of  tlie  total  ammonia  to  the  *'  fixed  "  ammonin 
varies   according  to  cii'cumstauces.     Fixed    ammonia    natural 

•  Tlio  presence  of  free  ammonin  in  pfts-liquor  is  dnubtwl  by  rao«t  chemfiHt 
but  is  fii«»erte(l  by  two  cymjHileut  ubstrvers,  GerlacU  and  Tiuftruudt  (Wi4.TH.'r*| 
J«l.re»b.  1877,  p'laOo), 
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occurs  in  luiuli  larger  proportion  iii  the  iiydraulic  maiu,  where 
the  first  condensation  takes  place,  than  in  the  coudensei's  and 
scrubbers  ;  it  may  amount  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ftuimonia  in  the  furnu-r,  aj^ainst  1  or  2  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
This  proportion  is  moreover  iuttucnced  by  the  composition  of  the 
coal.  Thus  the  percentiij^t*  oi'  ainuionium  chloride  in  the  gas- 
litjuor  will  nntmally  tlcpeml  upon  the  jjoixviitagc  of  elilorine  in 
the  coal  distilled.  The  percentage  of  fixed  ammonia  will  aUo  be 
influenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  gas-retort,s,  by  the  tempera- 
ture to  which  the  fjas-liquor  has  been  exposed,  by  its  exposure  to 
the  air  {wliieh  oxidizes  sulphide  into  tljiosulphatc  and  perhajw* 
higher  than  that),  and  by  the  general  method  of  washing  and 
M(rrubbing  the  gas  (J.  H.  Cox,  Journal  of  Gas-Lighting,  &e., 
Report  of  the  Leeds  Meeting.  Oct.  f),  1S83). 

The  following  Tables  (pp.  508,  560)  are  constructed  from  the 
materials  supplied  in  the  just  inentione<l  paper  by  Mr.  Cox  ;  but  the 
ihiosulphate  is  not,  us  tliere,  iiirhuU'^l  in  the  "  vohilile  "  salts,  .since 
ex[)crinients  madu  by  myself  have  convinced  me  that  it  hardly 
decomposes  on  boiling  more  than  the  chl(»ridc. 

According  in  Wiiriklyn  (Uas-Kiigineer's  Chemical  I^Ianual) 
virgin  gas-liquur  Iroiii  the  first  parts  of  the  plant  may  contain 
free  ammoniaj  because  this  is  more  quickly  absorbed  than  the 
other  coiistitutMits,  but  in  pa.ssirtg  lliroiigh  the  scnibbcrs  enough 
CO2  is  absorbed  to  eonvfit  all  the  free  ammonia  into  earbouate. 
If  the  same  liquor  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  scrubbing,  a 
good  deal  of  the  aninioninui  sulphide  is  also  converted  into  car- 
bonate, ILS  being  given  oil". 

Detailed  analyses  of  gas-liquor,  obtained  under  different  con- 
ditions, are  given  by  L.  T,  Wriglit*. 

According  to  information  received  from  one  of  the  largest 
German  anirnouia-works,  it  is  calculated  there  that  liquor  from 
English  coals  contains  from  15  to  tJO  ficr  cent,  of  the  total 
ammonia  in  the  "  Hxcd  ^'  state,  that  from  Wchtplialian  coals  5  to 
10  per  cent.;  while  in  liquor  from  Saxon  coal  the  fixed  ammonia 
may  amount  to  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  volatile. 

*  Abatractecl  fn>m  the  'Journal  of  tias-Lighting,'  in  the  Jouia.  Soc.  Clivm 
Ind.  lcJ8U,  p.  055. 
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temperature. 

43 

500 
Very  poor. 

Another  Bnmj>le 
taken  at  dif- 
ferent time. 

i^l§ 

i'i-i)"' 

18-3 

600 
Poor. 

Condensed  li-iuor, 

passed  through 

scrubber. 

1"            CI 

■ 

i-|l| 

1506"" 
20 

7-25 
Not  good. 

■ 

2 

:3  «  ^  s,  =  =  —  =  =  =  —  =  = 
Jgil    8    5    1    1    -s    ^ 

1.3  sS      a      B      i      B      Q      s 

- 

E 
1 

Percentage  of  fixed  ammonia  ... 

Ammonia  expremed  as  cwt.  sul- 
phate per  1 000  gallons    

Value  of  liquor  for  sulphate- 
making. 
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^H             Tlur  following  Table  (by  Gerlarh)  of  tbc  composition 
^H        gas-li(|iu)is  poss(?88ca  merely  a  comparative  valne,  as,  for  i 
^H         ainnjuiilutu  »ulpbucyauiile  is  nut  meutioued  at  all. 
^H             1  litre  of  gas-liquor  coutains  (in  grams) : — 

1 

of  SOW 

ustaooe 

1 

111 

11 

ll 

r 

e 

1 

1 

TutAl  uniniuitia 

12-OWl 

fl-40 

1812 

15-23 

3-47 

Ammuiiium  tlunnulnhnte 

„          Hulpltiiio   

l(»:sii 
oa4u 
1  a'lO 

4..*W 

04«2 

3U4V»5 

1470 
7*W0 

niao 

5-032 

fi-222 

2450 

33120 

laao 

a-745 

*-N>72 
24«8 

33^63 
1   4  922 

1-438 

5»6 

i«n 

,,           bicnrbuitate    

„           iiioiK>c»rboaiittf  . 
„          Hulpluite*    

„          chloride    

,.          aolU^iutal     

■ 

37M3 

29402 

51-880 

43^25 

9^0^ 

^ 

This  shows  very  great  differences,  both  in  the  total  o 
nil!  in  its  distribution  among  the  several  salts,  between  th< 
iijuors. 

Tlui  next  Table,  by  Gcrlach,  comprises  tlic  results  of  his 
other  tesUf  for  total  umuionia  in  sundry  gas-liquors. 

inimouii 
:  varioui 

own  ant 

i 

1 

I 

Coal  dittillod. 

Grmna  NH,  per 

Degrees  Bnuin^ 

Oac-ttorka. 

1 

1 

Gertnau  VoaU* 
Zurickftu  coal 

1209 

01»08 
(1 1*44 

LSI  12 
1  K|2 

1-202 
1  -820 

i-2;8 

1^74 

1  ■f^^*i^ 

1H70 

1  ^.V) 
23;w 

1-200 
1030 

litA 
\h 
28 
21 

iTr, 

2-25 
1-3 

2*5 

3 

2 

ChmnniU. 

U-ipxig. 

iJrraden. 

Fit  dip  rg, 

itoiiii. 

Eupcn. 

Colugne. 

Donuiunc 

Aiigsburg. 

'i'revPB. 

Ziirieli. 

Muuich. 

IterUn. 

Prague. 

. 

.,        and  Bobcnutin  lig- 
uit^i 

Zwiekttu  and  iiurgk  eooJ... 
liiirtfL  cod..  .,.. 

Snorcoal    

" 

Siksiau  ooti  

n      Olid  Uobeuiion  lig- 
nite   

L           u 
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Coal  distiUed. 

Grams  NH3  per 
100  c.  c. 

Degrees  Baum£. 

Gaa-works. 

English  Coals. 

Cannel  coal ;  bogbead  

Knglisb  coal 

2-881 
3-514 
2*6n9 
2-244 
2142 

2-306 
2-407 
1-78.5 
1-717 
2-906 

1345 

375 
4 

3 

3-3 

3-5 

4 

4 

2-75 

3 

3 

3 

Hamburg. 

Stettin. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Triesto. 

Stralsund. 

Altona. 

Oopenbagen. 

Riga. 

Konigsberg. 

Stettia. 

Dantzie, 

»                  M 

Lereraon  WaUsend  ;    Old 
Pelton  Main   

Snglisb  coal  .*. 

New  Pelton ;   Ravenawortli 
Old  Pelton  Main  

English  coal  

Old  Pelton  Main ;  Leverson 
WaUsend 

Valuation  op  Ammoniacal  Liquor. 

This  is  frequently  done  at  the  gas-  and  tar-works  by  means  of 
the  hydrometer,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  But  this  process  is 
most  deceptive;  for  the  ammonium  salts  raise  the  density  of  the 
solution  in  an  unequal  dej^^ree,  and  free  ammonia  (which,  how- 
ever, does  not  frequently  occur)  lowers  it.  The  following  Table, 
by  Seidel  *,  proves  how  unequal  are  the  percentages  of  ammonia 
in  different  gas-liquors  of  the  same  specific  gravity  (at  15°)  : — 


Degrees  Baum6...!     29. 

205. 

3^^. 

10208 

163 
1-76 
1-90 
2  10 
238 
2-45 

30-5. 
10249 

4*>. 
10280 

4°  5. 

5«. 

6^ 
10426 

Specific  gravity...  10138 

10103 

1-0316 

279 

2-85 
3  0  i 
3^0 
353 

1-0352 

Percent.  KII3  ... 

116 
1-42 
ir))» 
1-77 

l-.3.» 
1-43 
103 
1-77 
198 
218 
265 

1-87 
2  00 
2-24 
2-40 
2-72 

2-.55 
2-72 
2-90 
3-40 

3-07 

3-74 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  T.  H,  Davis  f,  and  the 

*  Hofmann's  Bericht  iiber  die  Wiener  Austellung,  i.  p.  104. 
t  Chem.  NewB,  xxxviii.  p.  193. 
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tables  on  pp.  5C8  and  569,  by  Mr.  Cox,  completely  bear  out  tbc 
same  conclusion. 

It  is  consequently  decidedly  preferable  to  value  gas-liquor  by  a 
cbemicnl  te«t.  Usually  only  the  volatile  ammonium  salts  are  esti- 
mated, the  ammonia  of  wbich  is  ^iven  otT  on  distillation  without 
limcj  and  is  indicated  by  titrating  with  sulpliuric  acid  without 
heating;.  The  ammonium  salts  with  stronger  acids,  i.  e.  the  sul- 
phatCj  chloride,  and  BulpUocyauide,  can  be  all  the  more  left  out  of 
aceouut  us  the  unimuula  thus  present  hurdly  over  amouuts  to 
more  than  0*3  per  cent. 

The  most  nitioiial  way  (which  is  aUo  the  usual  one  in  Germany) 
ia,  to  employ  the  ordiiifiry  standard  acid,  whieh  contains  0*049 
gram  S041I.,.  per  eubic  centimetre,  and  indicates  001 7  gram  NHj. 
"When  litmus  is  employed,  a  certain   volume  of  gaa-liquor,  say   J 
20  c.  c.,  should  be  first  supersaturated  with  standard  aeid  (for  whicli  I 
purpose  10  e.  c.  will  sulliee  in  most  eases),  and  boiled  to  expel  all 
cai'bon  dioxide  and  hvdrogcn  sulphide  ;  and  then  the  litmtis  ftolu-   J 
tiou  is  udded  und  the  exeess  of  aeid  retitrated  by  standard  alkali  ■ 
(soda  or  seuiiuormal  ammonia),     lu  direct  titrntiou   with  acid  a    ~ 
solution  ol' litmus  eaunot  be  very  well  employed,  because  it  is  dis-    J 
coloured  by  sulphuretted  liydroj^en  ;  in  this  ease  litmus  pa{>er  can  ■ 
be  employed,  Mhieb,  after  a  little  practice,  does  not   take  much    ~ 
time;  or  else  some  of  the  azo-colours  arc  employed,  which  permit 
exact  workiug  iu  the  cold  and  are  not  affected  either  by  COj  or 
lljS,  of  wliii-h  the  best  known  is  the  '*  methyl-orange,"  also  callwl 
"  helianthine/'     It  is  the  dimcthylauiline^azo-benzene-sulphonalc 
of  soda,  atul   is  not  to  be  confounded   with  the  "  tropieoliuos," 
which  yield  unieh  less  sharp  i-esults"*^. 

In  Eu^iand  it  is  usual  to  slate  the  percentage  of  ^s-liquor  ia  ^ 
"  oimces."  This  refers  to  the  number  of  ounce*  of  real  sulphuric  ■ 
aeid  (  n^SO,,)  required  for  saturation  by  each  [gallon  of  j^as-liquor, 
and  the  test  is  made  as  follows  : — A  standard  liquid  is  prepared  by  j 
diluting  ]fj^  ounces  of  best  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  supposed  to  befl 
equal  to  10  ounces  of  real  siilpliurie  montjhydrate,  H^-SO^,  with  " 
water  to  the  volume  of  a  gallon,  Tlic  spceilie  gravity  of  the  dilute  i 
acid  ought  to  be  =  10(58,  according  to  the  usual  statement.  ThtsA 
is,  however,  useless  without,  at  the  same  time,  stating  the  tem]»e-  " 
rature.     At  15^  C,  uu  aeid  containiug  in  100  parts  by  volume  10 

*  Compaiv  the  author «  ob8er\'Ationa  and  special  directions,  Cb^m.  News, 
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parts  by  weight  of  reii!  ll^SOi  will  have  tlie  specific  gravity  l'0r)4; 
but  it  18,  of  course,  much  better  not  to  rely  upon  a  specific-gravity 
test,  but  to  test  your  standard  acid  in  the  u&ual  way,  say,  with 
pure  sodium  carbonate*. 

The  test  itself  is  performed  by  measuring  off  IG  liquid  ounces 
of  the  gas-liqunr  to  he  examined,  and  nuiiiiii^  in  the  test  ncid 
from  a  measure  or  burotle  graduated  to  li(|Tn<l  ouurc^s,  till  litmus 
paper  indicatea  neutrality.  The  number  of  the  measures  of  acid 
indicates  the  number  <»f  ounces  of  real  sulphuric  acid  required  for 
each  gallon  tif  gas-liquor.  It  is  generally  supposed  tiiat  each 
degree  Twaddcll  corresponds  as  nearly  a-s  possible  to  two  ounces 
of  .Hulphuric  acid  ;  e.g.  gas-liqour  of  4"  Tw.  will  saturates  ounces 
of  acid.  This  is,  however,  anything  Iiut  correct,  as  is  Ix^st  shown 
by  Cox's  table,  pp.  568  and  569.  It  is  therefore  altogether  mis- 
leading and  objectioualde  to  doufd<'  the  figure  found  byTwadilell's 
liydrrnneter,  and  call  this  the  " ounces"  per  gallon.  This  is  in 
most  cases  to  the  advant:ige  of  the  buyer,  for  nearly  in  all  cases 
the  Twadficll  degrees  X  2  read  far  below  the  actual  value  of  the 
liquor  in  ounces. 

The  test  as  just  described  is  called  the  ^'saturation  teat;" 
it  indicates  none  but  the  "volatile"  ammonia.  If  the  test- 
aeiil  is  correctly  made  to  contain  100  gniuis  of  HjS04  per 
litre,  each  ounce  used  in  the  test  is  equal  to  0'3469  ounce  of 
NH3  per  gallon,  or  ()-2l7  pnrt  NH3  by  weight  per  100  parts 
liquor  by  volume. 

If  the  total  an  moftia,  inchuliug  that  combined  with  strong  acids, 
has  to  be  estimated,  the  gas-li(|Uor  is  distilled  with  Jilkali,  lime, 
magnesia,  or  baryta,  and  the  vajjours  arc  receivt'd  eitlier  into 
water  or,  better,  at  ont-e  into  standard  sulphuric  acid,  the  unsatu- 
rated acid  being  afterwards  determined  by  standard  alkali  (com- 
pare conclusion  of  this  ehnptcr).  8omc  prefer  lime,  baryta,  or 
magnesia  to  the  alkalis,  on  the  (unfounded)  assumption  that  the 
former  arc  better,  not  splitting  up  organic  alkaloids,  while  equally 
producing  ammonia. 

I  have  shown  f  Uiat  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda  in  excess 
liberate  equally  well  all  the  ammonia  from  ammonium  chloride 

*  This  operation  is  described  in  every  trxthook  of  Annljtica]  Chemistry ;  aUo 
in  full  detnil  in  Lunge  aad  llurter's  *  Alkali  Makers'  Pucket-book  '  (Londou, 
1884J,  p.  150. 

t  Joum.  Soc!.  Chem.  Ind,  lb83,  p.  514. 
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(and  hence,  prcsumablyj  all  the  "  fixed  "  ammonia)  j  but  the  di 
tillatiou  ought  not  to   lust   less  than  three  hours,  otherwise  tl 
ammonia    is    not    totally    expelled.       Heuee,    in    analyzing    pui 
ammonium  salta  it  is  indifi'crcnt  which  of  the  three  fixed  bases 
em[ilt>yed,  and  canst  ie  »oda,  Inring  the  simplest   and  cleanest 
emjjloy,  is  preferable   to  the   others.     The  compound  ammonii 
and  other  organic  bases  behave  exactly  like  ammonia;  they  are 
liberated   undrr  the  circumstances  by  either  soda,  llnie,  or  toag- 
ncsiu,  and  tliere  is  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  employing  Uj 
latter.     Lime  or  soda,  on  distilling  them  for  three  hourn  with 
excess  of  ammonium   chloride,   liberate   their  full   equivalent 
NII^;  but  nui^ncsiaj  on  distillinj;  for  3  to   5   hours,  only   about 
85  per  cent,  of  the  theoreticul  quantity  of  NH3,  ])o$sib1y  owing  t(|fl 
the  formutinu  of  a  basic  niaj^nesium   chloride  difticult   to  deconi- 
poac.     Hence  magnesia  munt  always  be  employed  in  excess.     For 

Tv^,  145. 


I 


jiriirlical  [Jtirposcs  it  must  be  couhidrrcd  tliat  llic  ammonia  nmnu- 
factnrer  d(jes  not  treat  his  liqnoi*s  with  niajcncjiia,  hnt  witli  lin»r, 
and  that  hence  the  hitter  indicates  the  yield  to  be  ex|>eeted  better 
than  the  former.      IJerthelr^t  iiin\   Andre   (Hull.  See.  Chim.  xlviiti 
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p.  835)  have  proved  that  certain  amTuonium  salts  are  not  at  all 
decomposed  by  magnesia,  even  on  boiling,  and  only  partially  by 
lime,  ■while  soda  decomposes  tliem  entirely. 

The  distillation  test  is  very  conveiiicDtly  performed  in  the  appa- 
rattis  shown  in  fig.  145.  A  is  a  flask,  provided  with  a  funncl-pipc 
clased  by  a  piiK'h-eock,  ibr  running  in  the  caustic-soda  solution  ; 
b  is  the  gas-dclivcry  pipe,  provided  vvitli  a  hnlb,  and  cut  oft' 
obliquely  below,  connected  witli  tlie  receiver  B.  The  latter  is 
connected  with  the  safcty-tiibe  r,  dipping  into  the  beaker  C,  to 
prevent  aecidental  loss  by  spurting  over  of  standard  acid. 

At  son^e  wrirka  tliey  dispense  with  the  f'utinel-tubc  a,  and  even 
vrith  the  U-tube  B,  cniployiiig  an  open  flask  as  receiver.  The 
flask  A  would  then  hold  aliont  4^H)  c.  c, ;  it  is  charged  with  25 
c.  c.  of  gaa-lit|uor,  to  winch  is  added  50-150  c.  c.  water  and  about 
50  c.  e.  milk  of  liine ;  tlie  cork  is  quickly  put  on,  and  thus  the 
connection  made  with  the  reeeivitig-flask,  already  cliiir;;cd  with 
very  dilute  standard  acid.  The  litjuor  in  A  is  gradually  heated  to 
boiling,  wliieii  is  continued  by  a  small  tlamc, afterwards  increased; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  cool  the  receiver.  The  distillntion  is  some- 
times inferrtipted  iit'ter  an  liour;  hut  this  drjcs  not  soem  quite 
enough,  and  it  is  better  to  carry  it  on  for  three  hours. 

In  any  case  we  would  insist  that  the  analyst  eonviners  himself 
of  the  complete  ev]jtilsion  of  ttic  amnionin,  by  suspiiiditig,  at  the 
close  of  the  ilistlllation,  a  moistened  piece  of  turmeric  or  otlier 
test-pajier  in  the  distillation  vessel  above  the  liquid.  If  this  indi- 
cates any  nlkalinity  wlinteverj  the  test  must  be  repented, 

S.  IWson  *  propuscs  tbe  following  metliod  J'or  a  complete 
analysis  of  gas-liquor,  taking,  however,  no  account  of  organic 
bases  ami  otlier  t-iiIiMtanees  ditfieult  to  estimate. 

(a)  Dt'ii'rfifittftf/on  of  TfUui  Anitmtnln, — )17)  c.  c.  oT  the  liquor  is 
boiltnl  with  magnesia, and  the  evolved  ammonia  collected  in  50  e.  e. 
standard  sulphuric  aeid,  which  is  afterwards  titrated  hack  with 
staudiird  soda.  Suppose  this  showed  Ji'Oto  per  cent.  NHj. 
[Dyson  prefers  magnesia  to  lime,  because  in  a  cheek  experiment^ 
where  he  distilled  the  liquor  with  lime  almost  to  dryness,  2' 152 
per  cent.  NIl^  wils  obtained,  which  be,  uo  doubt  rightly,  attributes 
to  the  action  ol  lime  on  organic  suTistanees  containing  nitrogen. 
This  actit>n  of  the  lime  can  lie  easily  avoided  by  employing  a  irMH*e 
dilute  solution,  and   not  boitiug   to   dryness.     Whcu  employing 

•  .roam.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  188S,  p.  220. 
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mn^icsia^  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  action  is  much  less 
energetic  and  slower  than  that  of  lime  (comp.  p.  574).] 

(b)  Deter  mi  nation  of  Total  Su/phur. — 25  c.  c.  of  the  liquor  arc  - 
allowed  to  fall,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  burette  into  water,  acidulftie4H 
■wilh  hydroriiUirie  acid  and  contaiuinjr  an  excess  of  bromine.  TliC^ 
excess  of  bromine  is  evajwratcd  oft\  tlie  solution  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  formed  (which  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  tribromo- 
phenol),and  the  sulphur  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate,  Thii^ 
yields,  e.  i/,,  0*3915  per  cent.  S.  ^ 

(c)  Tietermination  of  Snip  hid f  ft. — Zinc  sulphate  and  ammonium 
cliloride  are  added  to  25  c.  c.  ru^uor ;  the  precipitate  is  filtcrc<l  offj 
and  well  washed.  The  filLcr-paper  is  perforated,  and  small  portiui 
of  the  precipitate  are  gradually  washed  through  into  water  acid«< 
iated  with  liydrotddoric  acid,  and  coiitaiuinj:  an  excess  of  broniiue." 
When  the  whole  of  the  precipitate  has  been  washed  through,  tlie 
solution  is  hoatod  to  expel  the  excels  of  bromine,  filteretl,  and 
barium  cliloride  added  to  the  filtrate.  Suppose  we  obtain  tliun 
0-190  per  cent.  S  =  0-303  NH^ .  IIS. 

(d)  D-ifrmimttioa  of  Carbimates.—Kw  ammoniacal  solutiim  ol' 
calcium  chloride  is  added  to  ii5  c.  c.  liquor.  The  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate  is  filtered  off,  dissolved  in  50  c.  c.  standuni 
hydrocldoric  acid,  atul  the  solution  titrated  back  with  standanl 
sotla.  Suppose  we  thus  obtain  1*705  per  cent.  CO*  =  'iKW 
(NH,)jCOa. 

(e)  Determinodou  of  Chlortden. — 50  c.  c.  ai*e  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness on  the  water-bath.     [Fhis  mi^ht  lead  to  some  sal  ammouiuc 
being  volatilized  I]     Water  is  added,  and  the  undissolved  tarry 
matters  filtered    off.     The   filtrate   is   mixed   with   a  solution  oi, 
copper  sniphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  in   about  equal   pi'oportioi 
(in  order  to  remove  thioeyauates),  and  the  liquid  again  filtei 
Nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  arc  added   to  the  filtrate,  and  the 
solution  ia  boiled.     The  precipitate  is  allowed   to  settle,  aud  the 
supernatant    liquid   poured   throu<jh  a   filter.     Before  finally  fil- 
tering'-off  tlic  silver  chloride,  it  ia  dijrcsted  several  times  with  hot 
nitric  acid,  to  dissolve  out  tho  silver  sulpliide  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  silver  thiosulpliate.     [This  might  easily  lead 
to  souu^   AgCl  bciuic  dissolved  !]      The    silver  chloride   is   theu] 
filtered  off  and   weighed.     Suppose  we  obtain  O'^M-  CI  =  1429 
NII,CI.  1 

(f)  Determination  of  Thioajanates. — This  is  not  quite  easy,  ana 
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IB  best  done  in  the  following  way  : — 50  c.  c.  of  the  gas-liquor  are 
evaporated  to  comiilete  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  heated  to  lOO"^ 
for  three  or  four  hours,  in  order  to  make  the  j)rceii)itutc  of  thio- 
cyanatc  to  be  obtained  later  ou  less  finely  divided.  The  residue 
is  then  digested  with  strong  alcohol,  rinsctl  on  to  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  alcohLil,  The  alcoholic  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, water  is  added,  and  the  insoluble  organie  matter  filtered  off, 
A  solution  of  ammonium  thiocyanatc  is  thus  obtained  tolerably 
free  from  other  ammonifieal  salts  (especially  tliiosulpliatc)  and 
from  organie  matter.  This  solution  is  precipitated  by  tlic  addi- 
tion of  eopper  sulphate  and  sulphurous  aeid  (which  is  preferable 
to  fen'ous  sulphate  a^  a  reducing  agent)  ;  it  is  gently  warmed  (not 
boiled  !)  and,  after  settling,  the  cuprous  thiocyanatc,  CuCNS,  is 
filtered  ofiF.  It  is  then  washed  into  a  flask,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  a  considerable  time.  The  copper 
is  then  precipitated  as  oxide  by  caustic  sodaj  the  weight  of  CuO 
X  0*90  =  the  equivalent  amount  of  NII^CNS.  Suppose  we  obtain 
0*180  NH^CNS.  [The  volumetric  method  of  Liddle  and  Barnes 
(Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  lud.  1883,  p.  12iJ)  was  found  iuapplieable  to 
gas-liquor.] 

(g)  Determhtation  of  Sulphates. — 250  c.  c.  are  evaporated  to 
dryness.  AVater  is  added  ;  tbe  orgaixic  substances  filtered  off,  and 
the  solution  boiled  with  llCl.  A  little  zinc  oxide  is  added,  the 
liquid  filtered,  and  tlie  sulphates  precipitated  with  barium  chloride. 
Suppose  we  obtain  ()-()l*.)  j.cr  cent.  (N  114)2^04. 

(h)  Dettrminaiion  of  Thhsulphatea, — This  cannot  be  done  by 
any  direct  method  :  Init  it  can  he  arrived  at  by  subtracting  from 
the  amount  of  total  sulphur  that  existing  as  sulphides,  thio- 
cyanatcs,  and  sulphates.     In  our  example: — 

Total  sulphur 

Sulphur  in  sulphides        O'MMX) 

„          thiocyanates                      . .     0"0757 
^^  „  sulphates  0*0010 


0-3915 


0-2703 
01212 


Sulphur  in  ammoinum  thiosulphate  . 

=0'280  per  cent.  (NH4)3S303. 
(i)   Ferrocyanides, — The  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  250 
c.  V.  of  the  liquor  to  drvness  is  dissolved  iu  water,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  ferric  chloride  added  tu  the  filtrate.     The  precipitate 
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of  Prussian  blue  is  filtered  off,  washed,  aud  decomposed  with 
canstie  sodn.  The  ferric  hydroxide  thus  obtained  is,  after  filtering 
and  wasiiing,  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  rctluced,  and  the 
solution  titrated  with  centinorraal  potassium  permanganate.  The 
Fc  X  5*07  equals  the  amount  of  (NH4)4FeCyo.  Suppose  we  have 
fuuud  00 Uj  per  cent,  of  this  comijound. 

The  result  will  therefore  be  that  ouc  litre  of  the  sample  of  gM- 
liquor  analyzed  contains  in  graras  : — 

Total  ammonia  20*i5 

,,     sulphur  3*92 

MI,. 

Ammonium  sulphide,  Ts'I^HS    303=    101 

„           inonocarbonatc,  (NHjjjCOj .  39- 1(;=  13-87 

chloride,  KH4CI    1423=  452 

„           thiocyanatc.  NH^CNS  180=  040 

„            sulphate,  (NHJjSO^ 019=   O'Oa 

thiosulphatc,  (NHJaSaOs..  2*80=  0*64 

„           fcrrocyauide,  (NH4)4FeCy,.  041=  0-10 

20o9 

77i(?  nmmonifi  in  spent  oxide,  according  to  J.  Carter   Bell  ^,  i*^ 
often  returned  in  extremely  varying  quantity  by  different  chcmiflO^I 
acconliug  to  ilni  method  of  analysis  employed.     He  reeommcnii^| 
the  following   n)ethod,  as  being  analogous  to  the  manner  in  whicfi^ 
tl)C  oxide  can  be  worked  up  commercially.     If  poor  in  ammonia, 
10  grams  arc  heated  in  the  watcr-bnth  till  dry.     This  will  gire 
the   moisture,  and    also  drive   ofF   any   volatile   ammonia   which 
cannot    be   profitably   collected   in   practice.     The  oxide  is  tbni 
washed  with  boiling  water  till  free  fi-om  ammonia  salts,  Altered, 
and  the  washings  put  into  a  flask.     Milk  of  lime  is  added,  aud  the^ 
contents  of  the  flask   boiled,  and  the  NH3  driven  over  into  sul^| 
phuric  acid.     The  certificate  is  made  ont  as  annnonia  equal  to^ 
sulphate;  for  in  some  cases  so  much  sulphocyanidc  (thiocyanate) 
is  present  as  to  unfit  the  salt  for  manure-making.     Bell  supposes 
(but  wronjriy)  that  the  sulidiO(»yauide  is  not  decomposed  bv  limr, 
whilst  it  would  be  so  by  sodat-     If,  instead  of  the  solution,  th^y 

•  J.ium.  8nc.  Cliem.  Ind.  1«8.%  p.  110.  H 

t  I  irnfiiiot  Dtherwbu'  tindt't?tnnd  hi8  expression — **  Even  tf  the  ammoniae^H 

fltlttt  ttr«  washed  out  and  hoik'd  with  strong  soda,  the  results  irill  be  t«)o  hiiS^H 
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oxide  itself  were  directly  boiled  with  lime  or  soda,  very  much  nitro- 
genous matter  would  be  split  up  and  would  also  yield  ammonia, 
which  would  falsify  the  test. 

Properties  of  Ammonia  and  its  technically  important 

Salts. 

Ammonia,  NH3. 
Colourless  gas,  of  pungent  smell  and  sharp,  alkaline  taste. 
Common  ammonia,  from  its  admixture  of  organic  bases  (pyridine 
&c.),  has  a  much  more  disagreeable  smell  than  pure.  Spec.  grav. 
0*5967  :  1  litre  at  0°  and  0*76  metre  pressure  weighs  0*7635  gram  ; 
vapour- tension  *  : — 

At  —  33°*7  =  1  atmosphere. 
„    —     5°     =4  atmospheres. 

0°  =4-8  „ 
„  +  lO**  =  6-5  „ 
„    -4.  20°     =  8-8        „ 

By  pressure  and  cold  it  can  be  condensed  into  a  mobile,  colour- 
less, and  strongly  refringent  liquid  of  spec.  grav.  0*6362  at  O'',  which 
boils  at  —  33°'7,  and  solidifies  at  —  75°  to  a  white  crystalline 
mass. 

Composition,  82*39  per  cent.  N,  17*61  per  cent.  H ;  2  vols,  of 
gaseous  NH3  are  formed  from  3  vols,  of  H  and  1  vol.  of  N. 

Ammonia  is  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  the  electric  dis- 
charge ;  the  ordinary  electric  spark  acts  but  slowly  and  incom- 
pletely, but  the  current  of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  effects  the  decompo- 
sition quickly  and  completely  t'  Ammonia  can  be  ignited  in  a 
current  of  oxygen,  and  bums  with  a  greenish  flame. 

Ammonia  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  its  elements,  but  very 
slowly,  especially  when  mixed  with  other  gases.  The  conditions 
of  this  decomposition  have  been  studied  by  several  chemists,  espe- 
cially Deville;  the  most  recent  investigation  is  by  Eamsay  and 
Young  (Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1884,  vol.  xlv.  p.  88).     We  quote  their 

owing  to  the  sulphocyanides" — taken  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  para- 
graph, where  milk  of  lime  is  prescribed  as  the  proper  way  of  treating  the  liquor 
But  a  simple  experiment  shows  that  milk  of  lime  equally  expels  the  ammonia 
from  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 

*  Bunsen,  Pogpend.  Annfll.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  95. 

t  Butf  and  Hofmann,  Liebig's  Annalen,  cxiii.  p.  132. 
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^^B          results  somewhat  in  detail,  as  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  and  its 
^^B          recovery  as  a  by-product  from  the  cokiuj;  of  coal,  from  blast- 
^^1           furnaces,  &c.  Is  greatly  iuHueuced  by  this  instability  of  ammonia 
^^m          at  high  temperatures. 

^H               Tlie  percentages  of  ammonia  decomposed  by  heat  under  vardng 
^^1           ennditions  of  temperature,  material    of   the    vessel,  &c.  were  a* 
^^M           follows : — 

1      ^^^ 

With  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  porcelain ;— ^ 

L 

At  500°  C 1*573  per  cent,  decomposed.       ^^H 

,,  520°     2-53                                             ^^H 

,,  600°     18-28                                             ^^H 

,,  620°     25-68                                              ^^M 

,,  680°     3501                                               ^« 

»  690°     47-71           „                ,.                      ■ 

„  810-830° 69-50          „                „                     ■ 

^L  (2) 

With  an  iron  tube  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  porcelain : —  | 

1 

At  507-527° 415  percent  decomposed.  ■ 

„  600"  (current  very  fast) ...  2130        „                 „           H 
„  6(KJ^  (current  much  slower)  M'Ari         „                  „           ^| 

n  628° 05-43        „                 „           ■ 

„  670-695°.  ...  6657         „                  „           ■ 

»  730° 93-38        „                 „           ■ 

n  780° .......1(K)00                                         ■ 

■ 

With  a  plain  glass  bombustton-tube,  lying  in  the  iron  tube:^^| 

H 

At  780° 0'24  per  cent,  decomposed.             fl 

H 

With  a  glass  combustion-tube,  filled  with  fragmeuts  of  broku^ 
glass  tubing : —                                                                              H 

^H 

At    7Rn'3                                             l-TO    por   «»T,f      ^«™^«,pr.c™1                 ^^H 

H 

With    a   glass    tube   tilled    with    strips   of  ignited    asbesttf^| 

■ 

At  520° 2*90  per  cent,  decomposed.      ^^H 

„  780° 10000                                           ^H 

B^     (6) 

■ 

"■"  '"'""""■"'J 
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{7)  With  an  iron  tube  partially  oxidized,  and   therefore  water 
formed : — 

At  780° 95  per  cent,  decomposed. 

(8)  "With  a  glass  tube  containing  several  lengths  of  iron  wire : — 

At  7(XP 75  per  cent,  decomposed. 

(9)  With  a  glass  tube  containing  several  lengths  of  copper  wire  : — 

At  760° 2*0  per  cent,  decomposed. 

(10)  With  a  glass  tube  filled  with  copper  reduced  from  the  oxide, 
to  give  a  large  surface : — 

At  780° 50*2  per  cent,  decomposed. 

The  results  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — (1)  Under  the  most 
favourable  trircumstancos  (with  an  iron  or  porcelain  tube,  or  a 
glass  tube  containing  asbestos)  the  temperature  at  which  ammonia- 
gas  begins  to  dceompose  lies  a  little  bcluw  5(»0".  (2)  lu  contact 
with  a  glass  surface,  tlie  temperature  at  which  decomposition  begins 
is  much  higher.  (3)  The  influence  of  tbe  time  of  exposure  is  very 
great.  (4)  The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  containing-vesscl 
exerts  an  enormous  inducnce  on  the  amount  of  decomposition. 
(5)  The  amount  of  decnraposition  is  greater  when  the  surface  is 
increased. — The  decomposition  was  never  absolutely  complete^  just 
as  Deville  had  found  when  decomposing  ammonia  by  the  electric 
spark  ;  probably  because  X  and  II  rccombiiie  to  a  very  slight 
extent.  Such  a  combiuution  could  not  be  traucd  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  dry  uitrogcn  and  hydrogen  ;  when  the  gases  were  moist  a 
trace  of  ammonia  was  formed,  probably  owing  to  the  ])roductioa  of 
nascent  hydrogen  from  water  and  red-hot  iron. 

Ammonia  with  red-hot  coal  gives  ammonium  cyanide  and 
hydrogen : 

2NH3  +  C  =  NH4.CN  +  2IL 

(This  condition  is  always  present  iu  gas-retorts,) 

Solutions  of  alkaline  hypobromites  expel  all  tbe  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  and  its  suUa.  (Upon  tliis  fact  is  based  tfie  azotomctcr,  pro- 
posed by  Knop  for  estimating  ammonia.)  With  dry  carbon  dioxide, 
dry  Nllg  yields  ammonium  carbamate  : 

3NH3  +  CO,=CO<;^JJ|j^. 

If  moisture  he  present,  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  formed. 
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Ammonia  is  absorbed  by  the  cLloridcs  of  silver,  of  calcium,  aud 
of  zinc,  forming  compounds  which  arc  only  dccompoM'd  by  stronp 
heat.  It  is  ahaorbed,  both  from  its  aqueous  solutiou  aud  that  uf  it» 
salts,  by  clayey  soil,  but  not  by  pure  kaoliuc. 

Ammouiii  is  absorbed  with  avidity  by  watCT  and  by  alcoh 
1  gram  of  water  at  0^  aud  0-7G  metre  pressure  absorbs*  1146  c. 
of  bmmonia-ga«  =  0*899  gram  NHj,  at  lO^  only  0'679  gram, 
20°  0-526  gram,  at  30°  0-i-U3  gram,  at  100*^  0074  gram.  (Ex 
statements  on  the  iuflucncc  of  pressure  and  temperature  up 
thesolubility  of  ammonia  in  water  are  given  by  lloscoe  and  Dittmai 
ioco  ciialOf  and  by  Sims,  Ann.  Cliem,  Pliarra.  cxviii.  p.  34-5.) 

It  was  formerly  assumed  that  i\\e  solutions  of  ammonia  co 
taincd  a  hydrate  of  ammonium,  ^JH^.  OH,  analogous  to  the  hydrates 
of  potassium  and  sodium  &c.  ;  but  although  the  chemical  behaviour 
of  liquor  ammoniic  altogether  favours  such  an   assumption,  tbe 
therrao-chcmical  and  physical  observations  of  J.  Tliomson  aud 
D.  Tonuuasi  (Chem.  Centralbl.  vol.  xv.  p.  418)  disprove  the  cxi 
cnce  of  ammouiuai  hydrate. 

Of  the  tables  of  specific  gravity  of  aqueous  ammonia  we  shall 
first  give  that  by  Carius,  for  the  temperature  of  14  . 
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NHa- 

Spec.  gniT. 

mi,. 

SiMfc.  gmt. 

KH,. 

Spec-gnv.  j 

por  cent. 

per  «Dl. 

' 

per  wnt. 

a*iO 

0^8^44 

31-8 

0-89^ 

27 1; 

0^03f> 

afl-8 

0-8j=M8 

31  •« 

0-8iW8 

27-4 

0W4I 

85(5 

0K^^«2 

314 

0-S04S 

27-2 

0-9017 

85-4 

0-8M6 

312 

08948 

270 

U0<i.'»2 

3f)-2 

0-8860 

!      31-0 

08Uf>3 

a(5-8 

0  9(t:i7 

S60 

0-8R(M 

'      SOS 

08i«V7 

2(5'(5 

O-JKM',3 

S4-8 

08808 

30^ 

08902 

2R-4 

0SMH18 

3415 

0-8872 

1      30-4 

089157 

202 

01*173 

34-4 

08W7 

30-2 

0-8971 

200 

09078 

342 

08881 

3U0 

0-8970 

25-8 

OiKJSS 

34  H) 

0-8885 

20-8 

08061 

2ft-6 

0-9Ue(t 

33« 

0-8889 

29*ft 

0-8986 

25-4 

0-9004 

336 

0-H8M 

2i»-4 

0-8991 

2d2 

0*9 1 00 

334 

0-8808 

20-2 

OWKW 

25-0 

oomrt 

33-2 

0-8H03 

29-(> 

OifOOl 

24-8 

0  9111        ' 

33-0 

osyo7 

288 

01H.KH5 

24  6 

OJ'Utl 

328 

oyyii 

1      28-G 

own 

24  4 

0  9122 

yjfi 

OSfllfi 

'      28-4 

0  90115 

242 

0  9127 

:vi-4 

081J20 

£8-2 

0H021 

24  H) 

<t-91.*i3 

32  2 

OSft^ft 

28-0 

omi2«i 

21^8 

0-9139 

32-0 

06929 

27-8 

1 

o-Qun 

23-6 

09145 

4 


*  Poscuti  and  Diltninfr  Anu.  ('beoi.  Pbanu.  cxii.  p.  340. 
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Nn3. 

Spec.  grav. 

i    NH3. 

Spec.  grav. 

KH3. 

S])ec.  grav. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

23-4 

o-9ir.o 

150 

0*9393 

7-8 

0-9677 

232 

00156 

16-4 

09400 

70 

09(;85 

230 

0-01  (;2 

15-2 

0-9407 

74 

0-9693 

22*8 

00168 

150 

0-9414 

7-2 

0-9701 

22-6 

00174 

14-8 

09420 

7-0 

0-9709 

22-4 

00180 

14-6 

0-9427 

0-8 

0-9717 

22-2 

09185 

14-4 

09434 

0-6 

0-9725 

220 

09191 

14-2 

0-9441 

64 

(»-9733 

1      21-8 

09197 

14-0 

0-9449 

1        6-2 

0-9741 

21^ 

0-9203 

13-8 

0-94:)6 

0-0 

0-9749 

21-4 

0-9200 

13-6 

0-94(kJ 

6-8 

0-9767 

21-2 

0-9215 

134 

0-9470 

1        56 

0-9765 

210 

0-9221 

13-2 

0-9477 

!        6-4 

09773       1 

20-8 

09227 

13-0 

0-9484 

!        5-2 

0-9781 

206 

09233 

128 

0-9491 

5-0 

09790 

20-4 

0-9239 

126 

0-9498 

4-8 

0-9799 

20-2 

09245 

12-4 

0-9.305 

4-6 

0-9807 

200 

0-9251 

12  2 

09512 

1        4-4 

09815 

iy-8 

0-9257 

12-0 

0-9520 

4-2 

09823 

190 

09264 

11-8 

09527 

40 

0-9831 

104 

0-9271 

no 

0-9534 

33 

0-9839 

10-2 

09277 

11-4 

0-9542 

36 

0-9847 

10  0 

09283 

112 

0-9549 

3-4 

0-9855 

18-8 

09289 

110 

0-9555 

1        3-2 

0-9863 

180 

09296 

108 

0-9563 

1        30 

0-9873 

18  4 

0-9302 

10-0 

0-9571 

I        2-8 

0-9882 

182 

0-93(»8 

10-4 

0-9578 

'        2-6 

0-9890 

180 

09314 

102 

0-9586 

2-4 

0-9899 

17-8 

09321 

100 

0-9593 

i        2-2 

0-9907 

17G 

0-9327 

98 

0-9001 

,        2-0 

0-9915 

17-4 

0-9333 

9-6 

0-9(H)8 

■         1-8 

09924 

17-2 

09340 

9-4 

0-9616 

10 

0-9932 

170 

0-9347 

9-2 

0-9023 

1-4 

0-9941 

16-8 

0-9353 

90 

0-9031 

1-2 

0-9950 

10  (i 

0-9360 

8-8 

096;J9 

10 

0-9959 

lG-4 

0-9366 

8-6 

0-9.'47 

0-8 

0-9967 

16-2 

0-9373 

8-4 

096;>4 

1        06 

0-9975 

16-0 

0-9:J80 

8-2 

0-90*i2 

0-4 

0-9t»83 

15-8 

0-938(i 

80 

0-9670 

!        0-2 

0-9091 

The  following  table  by  Waelismuth  (Wagner's  Jahresb.  1876, 
p.  447)  refers  to  a  temperature  of  1 2°  C. 
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T^H 

OiUO 

2449 

2228 

tW7-2 

■ 

0U12 
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217-6 

6i4-4 

1 

0-ttU 

?;»^3 

212  3 

71117 

:^9^-3       !■ 

Oi»l« 

2-Jli-O 

2070 

71)9-0 

291*0       ■ 

0^918 

210^7 

2016 

716-4 

^^'G       1^1 

OihiO 

213-4 

1963 

T^iil 
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Oi»2a 
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2619        H 

U1I26 

19rt-l 
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745-4 
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Oi^-lS 
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752^1 
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0113*2 

17«-9 
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(H>34 

1709 
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774-4 
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OWirt 

ir»49 

1M3 

7^*17 

2183       J^M 

(^9.^8 
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1490 
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211-0       ^1 

094U 
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1437 
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13S5 
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UI33 
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otmi 

135-ft 

12H-2 

817-8 
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129-9 

I2:vi 

8249 

17fi*l 
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118  0 

8y20 

1680         J 

(va^a 

nH7 

113  0 

KMH) 

■ 

0054 
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Ut8-0 

M6H) 

154-0         ■ 

0-954i 
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8.Vt-0 
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l(rJ-4 

IWl 
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140-1         ■ 
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8669 
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09fi2 
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8*^2 
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^" 

OUBG 
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8.SM0 
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O-UtM 

7.r6 
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70^ 
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Table  (continued). 


Specific  gravUT 
at  12^ 

1  kilog.  con- 
tains of  KHa 

1  litre  con- 
tains of  NH3 

1  litre  consista  of 

water. 

liquid  ammonia. 

grams. 

grams. 

cub.  centim. 

cub.  centim. 

0-976 

55-2 

53-8 

922-2 

77-8 

0-978 

602 

491 

9289 

771 

0-980 

4.i3 

44-3 

935-7 

64-3 

0-98:i 

40-4 

396 

942-4 

576 

0-984 

35-5 

34-9 

9491 

50-9 

0-9.S6 

30-0 

30-1 

955-9 

441 

0-983 

25-8 

25-5 

962-6 

37-5 

0-990 

210 

20-7 

969-3 

30-7 

An  investigation  made  in  my  laboratory  by  J.  H.  Smith* 
has  proved  that  the  numbers  given  by  Carius  are  more  accurate 
than  those  by  Wachsmuth,  leaving  aside  the  totally  incorrect 
tables  of  previous  authors  (Ure,  Dalton,  Bavy),  which  ought 
never  to  be  used  at  all. 

Ammonium  carbonate  f. 

Several  of  the  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  for- 
merly  assumed  to  be  present  are  not  acknowledged  noWj  and  only 
those  mentioned  below  are  so.  They  are  all  decomposed  at  58-60° 
into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  water  respectively ;  hence  they 
do  not  exist  as  compounds  in  the  gas  while  hot,  but  are  only  formed 
on  its  cooling. 

Neutral  salt,  (NH4)3C03,H20  (first  described  by  Divers). — 
Lengthened  plates ;  smells  and  tastes  like  ammonia ;  deliquesces 
in  the  air  with  formation  of  acid  salt,  losing  ammonia  and  water  ; 
splits  up  at  58°  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia.  "When 
it  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  can  be  recrystallized  unchanged  by 
cooling ;  but  the  dilute  aqueous  solution,  according  to  some,  already 
contains  a  mixture  of  free  ammonia  and  neutral  and  acid  ammonium 
carbonate.  (This  statement  is  denied  by  Divers.)  The  aqueous 
solution  begins  to  give  off  gas  at  70^  or  75°,  boils  at  75°  or  80°,  and 

•  Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  p.  80. 

t  An  extensive  memoir  on  the  combinAtions  of  carbonic  anhydWde  with  am- 
monia and  water  has  been  published  by  E.  Divers  (Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1870,  vol, 
viii.  p.  171).  The  following  statements  are  to  a  great  extent  based  on  that  me- 
moir, and  are  supplemented  by  private  communications,  kindly  made  to  the 
author  by  Br.  Divers,  which  partly  rectify  the  extracts  from  Gmelin-Kraut's 
Handbook,  given  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 
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gives  off  CO3  aud  NHa  in  tbe  same  proportion  as  tbcy  exist  In  the 
salt. 

Sefniacid  salt,  (NH4)jHj(COs)s,H20. — ^TLin  Lexagonal  plate*;^ 
smeU  and  taste  of  aiumouia.      Decomposed  by  a  little  water  ;  dis-^^ 
solves  unchanged  iu  5  parts  of  water  at  15",  which  solution  rapidly 
evulvi'b  gas  when  luatcd  {Divrrtt). 

Acid  saU,  (NH4)H(COa)  =mnuionium    bicarbonate. — Is  foiind 
ready  formed  in  many  guano  beds  &c.,  also  frequently  in  gaa- 
purifierSj  |}ipe8,  &e.     This  salt  is  usually  assumed  to  exist  in  gas- 
liquor;  but  some  assert  that  the  other  carbonates  occur  there  as  well«^| 
Some  of  the  "  coiuuiereial  **  carbonate  of  ammonia  recently  nianu- 
fnctnred  in  Engluud  is  iiothinjj  but  tbc  bicarbonutOj  as  proved  by  the 
analyses  of  Ilanekop  (Arehiv  dcr  Pharmneicj  188(5,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  % 
and  Reissnianu  (Pharm.  C^entralhalle,  iHSfi,  p.  105).     It  is  alwa 
formed  wlu-n  the  other  salts  richer  in  ammonia  or  ammonium  car 
bamate  cflloresce.     According  to  Divers^  the  condition  fur  its  fo 
mation  seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  ■water-vapour  and  ammonia 
in  atomic  proportions  into  carbonic  anhydride,  bo  slowly  that  the 
water  is  never  in  sufficient  quantity  to  condense  to  tlie  liquid  statt 
a  wann  condenser,  therefore,  is  favourable  to  it.      It  occurs  as 
white  mealy  powder  or  as  rhombic  crystals,  mostly  columnar.    Sp 
gr.  1-573  (Schiff);  the  natural  one  =  1'45   (Ulcx).       In  the  dry 
state  it  does  not  smell  of  ammonia ;  it  tastes  cooling  said  saline. 
In  dry  air  it  is  stable;  iu  moist  air  the  crystals  lose  their  bril- 
liancy.     At  60°  it  slowly  decomposes  into  COj,  NHj,  and  n^O^I 
It  readily  dissolves  in  water ;  in  tlie  air  the  solution  rapidly  loses^' 
carbonic  acid,  and   on   being  gently  heated  gives  off'  gas-bubbles, 
a  salt  richer  in  animoni.a  remaining  behind.    Aecordiug  to  Dibbits* 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve 

At  10°  10°  15°  20°  25°  S0*» 

11-9         15-8         18*3        21-0        23'9        2rO  parts  of  salt 

Ammonium  carbamate  (formerly  called  dry  ammoniutn  carbonate) 
^^^ONIV 


1 11- 

% 

le 

i 


hence  formins  the  intermediate  term  between  neutral 


I 


^*^^ONIl/ 


ammonium    carbonate,    CO<^Xvti*>    ^^^     carbamide    or    urea, 
It  is  always  foimed  when  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide 


co<Sh: 


meet  nearly  iu  tbc  dry  state  and  not  too  hot,  and  even  in  tl 
pTCscnee  of  moisture  if  at  least  2  vols.  NII3  ai-e  present  to  1  v 
■  Bingkr'i*  Jouranl,  ccxvi.  p.  U'4. 
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CO^;  hence  it  is  a  principal  coraponcnt  of  commercial  amraonium 
cfirboiiatc,  and  can  be  obtained  from  this  by  slow  distillation  &c. 
It  occurs  iij  prisms  or  crystalline  lamime  or  crystalline  crusts,  smells 
strongly  of  ammonia,  deli<iucsees  in  the  air,  and  almost  completely 
volatilizes. 

The  vapour-tensions  of  ammonium   carbamate  are    (in  milli- 
metres)*^ : — 

At    0^,12-4  At  30"^,    121  At  54.J^,  563 

„  10°,  29-8  „  40%    24«  „  m°%C)^2 

„  20°,  G2-4  „  47i%  3K1 

The  %'apours  consist  of  a  mixture  of  NHj  and  COj. 

At  5y°  or  60°  it  decomposes  entirely  into  COj  and  2NH, ;  at 
50*^  or  55^  it  is  reformed  from  tliesc  components.  It  dissolves 
in  14  part  of  water  with  considerable  absorption  of  heat,  and  is 
then  quickly  converted  into  the  acid  salt,  ammonia  bcin;,^  given  off. 
Commerciaf  carbonate  of  ammonia^  salt  of  hiirtsliorn,  sal  volatile, 
is  a  mixture  of  ammonium  bitiirbonate  and  auuiionium  carbamate, 
usually  containing  a  little  adhering  water.  It  is  formed  from  a 
mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  (even  in  excess)  and  ammonia-gas  in  the 
presence  of  sufficient  aqueous  vapour.  According  to  the  opinion 
once  generally  entertained,  it  is  also  formed  in  the  quick  distillation 
of  any  of  llu?  ammonium  carbonates,  or  of  ammonium  trhloride  or 
sulphate  witli  chalk;  but  Divers  lias  ju'ovcd  that  in  this  case  the 
neutral  carbonate  is  formed,  and  this  is  only  converted  into  the 
•'commercial"  carbonate  in  the  process  of  redistillation  (sublima- 
tion). Experiments  recently  made  in  my  own  laboratury  liavc 
entirely  confirnu'd  Divers's  observation.  lu  all  these  cases  no  doubt 
CO2,  NII3,  and  1 1/3  must  be  assumed  to  cxi>t  free  while  in  the  state 
of  vapour.  Formerly  the  commercial  salt  had  the  formula 
I  2(NH^)HC()3,  CO(NH,.)  (ONII^), 

'  =28-81  NII3,  55  !)(>  CO.,  15-25  H,0  ; 

when  gently  heated  in  a  retort  it  gradually  liquefied,  and  dissolved 

\  Atl8«      16«>-7  32«  WO  49° 

^K         in   4        3-3        27        2*4  2    parts  of  water. 

Divers  has  proved  that  the  salt  analyzed  by  him  (in  1870)   was 
richer  in  ammonia,  according  to  the  fornuda 

(Nn0IlCO3.CO(NIl2)(ONH4), 
corresponding  to  32-48  Nil,,  50  05  COj,  and  11-47  H3O. 

*  Knumnnn,  Ilorichte,  1871,  p.  783;  ErckmooDr  ibid.  l&^O,  p.  1157. 
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It  remains  solid  ou  heating;  iu  the  air  it  effloresces,  losing  4? 
per  ceut.  by  weight,  and  leaving  friable  ammonium  bicarbonal 
behind  (of  which  the  commereial  salt  now  sometimes  cousi&U  alto-' 
gethcr,  comp.  p.  586).      The  same  ia  left  when  the  salt  is  treated 
■with  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

It  dissolves  at  Ici^  in  4  parts  of  water,  with  considerable  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  at  Go°  in  1^  part.  At  75*^  the  solution  begins  togire 
off  much  CO^,  at  85°  al>o  ammonia;  at  10<)°  all  the  salt  is  vola- 
tilized. In  dilute  solutions  the  liberation  of  the  salt  takes  place 
later  on  {Divera}, 

Vogler*  also  considers  eommcrcial  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be 
a  compound  of  acid  ammonium  carbonate  with  ammonium  car* 
bamatc.  His  obscn*ations  exceed  tliosc  of  Divers  only  by  a  direct 
estimation  of  the  combined  water. 

According  to  information,  received  from  one  of  the  largest! 
German  ammonia  manufacturers,  there  are  both  qualities  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  found  in  commerce,  that  with  about  30  [>cr 
cent.  NII3  (approaching  Divers's  formula)  and  that  with  about  25 
per  cent.  NH3.  Their  value  as  baking-powders  is  about  the  same. 
The  acid  carbonate  (with  21'5  per  cent.  NH-i)  is  but  little  made,    A 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions  of  commercial  ammonium  V 
carbonate  has  been  determined  by  J.  H.  Smith,  with  my  co-open&- 
tion  t.     The  salt   experimented   on  had   the  wnnposition — 313 
per  cent.  NH3,  5GG  per  cent,  CO3,  121   per  cent.    U;Oj   wliicU 
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•  Zeitschr.  fiir  anal.  Cheiuic,  xvii.  p.  451, 
t  .loura.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  1883,  p.  80. 
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most  nearly  approaches  Divers's  formula.  The  Table  annexed 
shows  the  specific  gravity  at  15°  and  the  factor  for  reducing  the 
specific  gravities,  found  at  other  temperatures^  to  15^. 

Suppose  we  have  found  a  t^pec.  grav.  of  1'108  at  19°,  we  shall 
take  that  at  15''=1108  +  0-O(X)7  (19-15)  =  11108=33-71  per 
cent,  ammonium  carbonate. 

Ammonium  sulphide* 

There  exist  a  mouosulphiduj  (Nn^)jS,  a  sulphhydrate,  NH^SH, 
and  several  polysulphidcs,  containing  from  2  to  7  ntoms  of  S  to  2 
molecules  of  '^W^.  They  are  all  volatile^  soluble  in  water,  and 
easily  decomposable. 

Ammonium  monosulphide,  (NH^jsS,  is  formed  from  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  ammonia  in  excess.  At  —18°  colourless  shining 
crystula,  dissolving  readily  and  without  colour  in  water.  This 
solution  is  stable,  whilst  the  crj'stals  in  the  air  at  once  lose  half 
their  ammonia.  In  the  state  of  vapour  it  cannot  exist,  but  disso- 
ciates into  NHa  and  H^S. 

Ammonium  sniphhydrakt  NII^SH,  is  formed  by  passing  hydro- 
gen sulphide  into  liquor  aminoiiiie  to  saturation  (tlie  ordinary 
laboratory  rctigenl).  The  originally  colourless  solution  soon  turns 
yellow  in  the  air,  polysulphidcs  bcitig  formed.  Below  —10°  it  can 
be  crvstnllized ;  on  evajjor.ition  it  dissociates  into  II^S  and  NHg. 
On  prolonged  coutact  with  air  the  solution  deposits  sulphur,  and 
ammonium  tliiosulphate  ia  formed. 

The  polysid])hidc's  are  also  prepared  by  dissolving  sulphur  in 
ordinary  ammonium  sulphide. 

Ammonium  sulphide  has  not  hitherto  been  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  ;  but  this  might  be  done,  according  to  Sjieiice,  by  mixing 
in  a  retort  sulphate  oF  ammonia  witli  alkali  waste  i>r  spent  gaa-limc 
(both  of  them  very  rich  in  calcium  8ulphide)j  blowing  in  steam, 
and  passing  the  vapours  into  a  condensing-apftaratus.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  lest  the  pipes  be  stopped  up  by  solidifying 
ammonium  sulphide. 

Ammonium  siiiphocyanide  (thiocijanate) ,  Nn4,CNS. 

Colourless  shining  scales,  without  water  of  crystallization  ;  that 
crj'atallized  from  an  aqueous  solution  is  somewhat  deliquescent  j 
that  from  alcohol  is  stable  in  the  air.  Very  soluble  iu  water, 
with  considerable  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  in  alcohol. 
On   heating   the  dry  salt  it  fuses   at  Ii3-l(i0'^,  and  decomposes 
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«oon  aft€r.     Consequently  it  cannot  exist  in  the  state  of  vapoui 
but  is  only  formed   on   cooling  from   ammonium  sulphide  and 
carbon  bisulphide, 

(NH4)2S+CS,=Nn^.XCS+2Il2S, 
or  else  from  ammonium  cyanide  and  sulphide.     In  English  gns- 
liquors  from  3  to  5  ounces  of  ammonium  sulphocyanidc  per  gallon 
is  found.     It  is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  spen! 
oxide  of  iron  of  the  gas-purifiers. 

Ammonium  ct/anidej  NHoCN- 

A  colourless  salt,  crystallizing^  in  cubes,  smelling  and  tastin* 
both  of  prussic  acid  and  ammonia,  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  ac 
poisonous  as  pnissic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol; 
it  is  verj'  volatile,  boiling,  aecf)rding  to  some  chemists,  at  3fl^;  but, 
from  its  vapour-density,  it  must  be  assumed  to  undei*^o  dissociation 
into  ammonia  and  prussio  acid,  Tlie  dry  salt  is  very  unstable, 
and  in  tlie  air  is  quickly  converted  into  a  brown  nitrogenous  sab- 
stance  (azulmic  ncid). 

Ammoniinn  chloride  (Sal-amuiofiiac),  NH^CI. 

Known  from  aucicnt  times;  also  ready  formed  in  nature,  cspe- 
ciidly  in  rolcauic  districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-fields.  In 
the  pure  stnte  without  colour  or  taste.  Cr}*stallizcs  from  water 
or  alcohol  in  octahedra  arranged  in  the  form  of  feathers,  from 
urea  in  culics.  Sublimed  sal-ammoniac  consists  of  fritted  fibroas 
crystalline  masses.  It  is  very  tough  and  difficult  to  p<»wder. 
Sp.  ;;r.  \a2.  Soluble  in  water  with  much  absorption  of  heat. 
1(X)  parts  of  water  dissolve 

At   0"  lO^*  \\fP 

28'i  33-8  77  2  parts. 

Specific  gravity  of  Solutions  of  Ammonium  Chloride  at  15°. 
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Ammonium  chloride  is  not  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
On  being  heated  it  evaporates  without  fusing,  and  sublimes  in 
crusts  (as  above  mentioned).  Its  vapour  is  a  dissociated  mixture 
of  NH3  and  HCI.  On  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  a  little  am- 
monia escapes,  and  the  reaction  becomes  distinctly  acid ;  hence  it 
strongly  acts  upon  metal  (especially  iron)  vessels,  and  is  conta- 
minated itself.  Even  in  the  neutral  state  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  presence  of  water  acts  strongly  upon  iron,  copper,  &c.,  and 
promotes  the  corrosion  of  these  metals. 


Ammonium  sulphate. 

Of  the  difierent  sulphates  of  ammonia  we  are  only  interested 
in  the  neutral,  (NH4)3S04,  which  occurs  in  transparent  rhombic 
crystals,  isoraorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  The  native  am- 
monium sulphate  found  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  South  Italy  is 
called  mascaffnine.  Sp.  gr.  1'76;  bitter,  acrid  taste;  decrepitates 
on  being  heated,  fuses  at  140°,  and  begins  to  decompose  at  280°; 
it  cannot  be  volatilized  without  change.  100  parts  of  water  dis- 
solve at 
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30°        40°        50°        60°        70°         80« 

90° 

100° 

71-0      73-r>5      70-3 

7805      81-6      84-25      809      8955      922 

93  85 

97-5 

parts  of  the  salt. 

In  absolute  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  Solutions  of  Ammonium  Sulphate  at  15°  C. 
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CHAFIER  XIV. 


THE  WOKKI?fG-UP  OF  AMMONIACAL  UQUOIU 


Sionng  and  SeKlirif/^ui  of  the  Tttr, 


AccoKDiNo  to  the  nature  of  tliin^j 


'ul  liqi 


such 


ammoniac] 
results  irom  mixmg  up  trie  aqueous  liquids  from  ttie  hvdrauUc 
main,  condensers,  and  scrubbers,  is  alway»  more  or  less  charged 
with  tarry  substances.  Some  of  these  arc  actually  dissolv^ed  iu  the 
■water;  but  others  arc  only  present  iu  the  state  of  suspension  and 
can  be  separated  by  proper  settling.  It  is  very  important  thai 
iliis  really  should  be  done,  as  the  nuisance  connected  with  workii 
ammouiacid  liquor  is  very  much  lessened  by  the  removal  of  thosel 
tarry  substances. 

An  excellent  arrangement  for  tliis  purpose  has  l>ccn  made  at  the 
Vaugirard  gas-works  at  Paris,  where  formerly  tlie  complaints  of 
the  neighbours  were  very  strong.  It  is  shown  iu  figs.  146  ami 
11-7,  iu  vertical  section  and  fj^'onnd-plau.  The  gas-liquor  ia  stored 
iu  large  underground  brickwork  cisterns,  GGj  and  is  fn>m  these 
pumped  by  pumps  TT  (driven  by  the  steam-engine  M)  into  the 
four  iron  tanks,  IJ,  C,  D,  E,  mounted  at  a  height.  These  tanks 
eomniunieute  by  overflows;  the  liquor  is  (irst  ])umped  into  B,  and 
from  there  gnttlually  gets  into  C,  D,  and  E.  During  this  passage 
the  yettliuf^  down  of  the  tiir  takes  place.  Most  of  it  iti  funnd  in 
B  aud  C,  very  little  iu  the  others.  The  liquor,  now  practically 
free  from  tar,  runs  away  from  the  surface  of  the  last  settler,  E, 
through  tite  pipe,  S,  into  the  gauging-tank,  from  which  the  stills 
are  charged.  The  tar  collecting  at  the  bottom  of  the  two  first 
settlers,  B,  C,  ia  drawn  off  by  the  cock  F,  and  run  into  iron  tank- 
waggons,  to  be  transported  to  the  tai-works.     The  small  qnnutitv 
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of  tar  collecting  in  D  and  E  is  run  back  into  the  cisterns  G  G  br 
means  of  the  pipes  1,  1',  and  K. 

If  gas-liquor  lias  to  be  kept  in  stock  for  any  leagth  of  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  ammuulA 
by  evaporation.  This  loss  may  be  to  a  great  extent  avoided  by 
running  in  the  fresh  liquor  nezir  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and 
pumping  it  away  from  the  same  place.  Thus  the  upper  poriiou 
of  the  contents  of  the  tanks  remains  very  nearly  unchanged  for 
a  long  time,  and  protects  the  lower  portion  from  a  loss  of  ammouu 
by  evafioratiou. 

Workintf~up  Gaa-HqtKjr  without  DittilliUion, 

Tlic  working-up  of  gas-liquor  Las  for  its  aim  mostly  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonium  sulphate;  more  rarely  that  of  liquor  »in- 
monisBj  and  even  still  more  rarely  that  of  ammonium  chlondi' 
(sal-ammoniac).  Ammonium  carbonate  is  mostly  made  indirectly 
from  sulphate. 

The  conversion  of  raw  gas-Uquor  into  sulphate  is  sometimes 
performed  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  calcium  sulphate  (gvp- 
sinn) ;  but  this  gives  only  a  very  impure  article,  and,  cheap  as  I 
plan  seems  to  be,  is  not  carried  out  by  any  large  number  of  wor 

Al.  McDougall  (B.P.  202,  1882)  mixes  calcium  or  magnesia 
sulphate  or  chloride  with  sawdust,  bark,  peat,  or  the   like,  ai 
sprinkles  the  gas-liquor  over  it,  after  having  added  a  little  sulphuri 
or  hydrochloric  acid.     Thus  ammonium  sulphate  or  chloride 
produced. 

De  la  Martelliere  (B.  P.  2963.  1880)  adds  to  gas-liquor  ahi 
nium  sulphate,  and  draws  off  the  resulting  solution  of  ammoniui 
sulphate  from  the   precipitated   silica  and   alumina,  which 
down  the  tarry  matters.     The  purport  of  this  invention  is  not  v 
clear,  since  this  sort  of  purification  from  tarry  matters  would  bf 
rather  expensive. 

Formerly,  the  most  usual  process  of  treating  so  much  of  tflfl 
gas-liquor  as  was  not  run  to  waste  was  to  saturate  it  directtt/  witf^ 
sulpkuric  or  /tf/drochloric  acidj  and  to  cvajjorale  the  solution  till 
the  ammonium  salt  crystallized  out.     The  gases  escaping  at  tbc 
saturation,  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulpliide,  were  sometiin^H 
passed  through  a  fire  to  burn  the  latter  gas,  which  was  done  ve^l 
imperfectly,  owing  to  the  admixed  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide. 
The  resulting  sulpliate  or  chloride  of  ammonia  was  very  much 
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discoloured  by  tarry  substances,  and  would  now-a-days  be  hardly 
saleable.  Apart  from  thisj  direct  siitiirutiou  must  bo  pronounced 
to  be  irrational,  because  the  evaporation  of  such  dilute  solutions 
takes  more  fuel  than  the  driving-otF  of  atiimouia  in  properly  con- 
structed apparatus ;  and  there  i«,  moreover,  a  smell  of  H^S  during 
the  concentration  of  the  liquors.  Direct  saturation  seems  to  be 
but  rarely,  if  at  all,  [jraotised  now*  for  aulphatCj  but  it  is  still  done 
for  ammonium  chloride. 

Sometimes  crude  gas-liquor  is  directly  used  as  manure ;  l)ut  its 
carriage  would  form  au  obniude  to  a  more  extended  cniploynicnt 
of  this  kind,  and  the  inevitable  loss  of  ammonia  by  evaporation 
is  also  an  impediment  to  it. 


Manupacturk  op  Sulphate  op  Ammonia  by  oistillino 
Gas-liquor. 

Boiling  with  or  without  Lime. 


I  M 

r  A  great  part  of  the  ammonia  iu  gas-liquor  (in  good  liquor 
most  of  it)  is  present  in  the  form  of  salts  which  volatilize  on 
l)oiling,  although  with  dissociation — essentially  ammonium  ear- 
bcmatc  and  sulphide.  This  "  volatile'' ammonia  can  be  expelled 
by  simple  prolonged  boiling  of  tlie  Hquor;  but  the  *' fixed '* 
ammonia — that  is,  that  present  as  sulpliate,  eldoridCj  sulpho- 
cyanide»  &c. — remains  behind  in  that  case,  atul  can  only  be  ex- 
pelled by  decomposing  the  salts  with  lime. 

We  have  seen  (p.  566  et  seq.)  that  the  proportion  between 
"  volatile  "  and  "  fixed  "  ammonia  varies  greatly.  In  very  good 
liquors  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  ammonia  is  "  fixed;  "  and  in 
such  cases  the  treatment  with  limo,  which  complicates  the  apparatus 
and  process  and  greatly  prolongs  the  bfiiling,  docs  not  seem  to  pay. 
Hence  many  (especially  English)  manufacturcrsnever  use  any  lime 
in  their  ammonia-stills  (aceonling  t(>  T>r.  Ballard's  ilepurt,  p.  129, 
this  is  only  a  minority  even  amojig  English  ammonia-makers). 

This,  however,  ought  never  to  be  done  if  the  "  fixed"  ammonia 
exceeds  a  very  few  |>lt  cent»  of  the  total  ammonia.  Although 
even  by  the  lime  treatment  the  latter  is  rarely  absolutely  set  free 
and  utilized,  yet  the  additiomil  ammonia  gained  by  that  treat- 
ment pays  very  well  for  the  process  if  it  amounts  to  at  least  some- 
thing like  5  per  cent. ;  and  this  is  probably  the  general  ease  with 
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gas-liquors  mixed  from  all  parts  of  the  condensing-  and  scrubbi 
plant. 

J.  H.  Cox  (comp.  p.  567)  considers  it  a  good  rule  to  add  50  Ib.^ 
of  lime  per  1000  gallous  for  every  100  grains  of  fixed  ammonia  per 
gallon  of  the  liquor,  that  is,  350  lime  to  100  fixed  ammonia.  In 
practice  it  is  easy,  by  analyzing  the  products  of  manufacture,  to 
arrive  at  the  proper  quantity  of  lime  to  add,  which,  of  course,  i* 
always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  theoretical. 

In  an  appanitus^  consisting  of  two  stills  (in  the  second  of  which 
lime  was  used),  J.  Hepworth  (Journal  of  Gas-Lighting,  Oct.  1883i 
found  the  following  strengths  of  liquor: — 

As  ruu  into  No.  1  still    2otn  |)er  cent.  Nil, 

..       ,.      No.  2  still    0*589 


As  taken  from  No.  2  still 


0068 

latter  tests   represents  Ik 


The   difference   between    the    two 
"fixed"  ammonia  recovered  by  lime. 

According  to  the  geucnil  cxix^rience  of  German  gas-works,  the 
fixed  ammonia  on  an  aTcrage  amounts  to  one  fifth  of  the  totol 
ammonia. 

In  :iny  rase,  all  apparatus  are  so  contrived  that  first  the  volatile 
animouiiim  salts  are  expelled  by  heat  alone,  before  lime  is  addd 
to  decompose  the  fixed  salts — at  any  rate,  when  the  production  of 
sulphate  is  aimed  at.  Since  in  all  practical  cases  an  excess  of  lime 
must  be  employed,  there  is  always  some  trouble  from  cmsts  of 
calcium  hydrate,  and  even  of  calcium  salts,  firmly  adhering  to  t 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  still.  This  is  especially  awkward  with  sti 
heated  by  direct  fire,  nnd  is  probably  the  principal  cause  why 
many  sxdphate  manufacturers  forego  the  recovery  of  the  fixo 
ammonia;  but  that  drawback  maybe  said  to  have  been  cntirclv 
overcome  by  the  stills  of  Griinebcrg,  Fcldmanu,  P.  Mallet,  and 
other  modern  inventions  to  be  described  later  on. 

It   is  generally  assumed  that   the  moment  an  ammonium  salt 
(say  ammonium  chloride)  and  calcium  hydrate  meet,  ammonia  is 
set  tree  and  calcium  chloride  is  formed.     This  is  contradicted 
Isambert*,  who  argues  that  the  reaction 

:2NH^Cl  +  CaO  =  CaCls  +  2NIl3-|-Il20 

absorbs  heat  to  the  amouut  of  10*9  calories;  if  the  lime  ia  used  iL 

•  f'uinpt.  TiiUt]  vol.  c.  p.  857. 
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the  caustic  state,  7'55  calories  slioukL  be  deducted  for  the  previous 
formation  of  Ca(01I)3.  Ileuec  at  *' ordinary"  temptratures  tio 
ammonia  is  sot  frco,evcu  t/t  vamo  ;  but  the  compouudCaCl2(\II;,)2 
is  funned,  in  the  formation  of  which  11  calories  arc  cvolvedj  and 
which  gives  off  its  ammonia  at  !80'^-201)\  This  is  also  the  case 
wilh  baryta  and  stroutia,  but  not  with  lead  oxide. 

"Without  entering  upon  a  disciLssioii  an  to  the  validity  of  these 
theoretical  considerations,  it  must  be  stated  that  certainly  a  con- 
feiderable  amount  of  hoilitij^  is  necessary  to  expel  all  the  animo»iin 
from  the  above  mixture  ;  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  prolonged 
treatment  iu  tlic  hot  atate  (p.  57-4);  and  that  it  is  much  better 
done  in  dilute  than  in  concentrated  iiqurfrs.  Usually  tlie  treat- 
ment in  practical  working  is  not  continued  up  to  the  point  where 
all  ammonia  is  expelled.  Cox  (/oc.  cii,)  states  that  at  the  works 
he  manages  the  liquor  contained  15  per  cent,  of  its  total  ammonia 
combined  as  fixed  salt,  and  that  by  the  lirae  treatment  5  per  cent. 
of  this  was  recovered,  10  per  cent,  going  to  waste;  but  this  is 
decidedly  far  more  than  need  be  lost*  At  the  Mime  nieetinij 
Hepworth  quoted  his  own  casCj  in  which,  oF  the  total  ammonia, 
76*9  per  cent,  was  expelled  by  boiling  alone,  20*5  by  treatment 
•with  lime,  and  only  2'C  remained  in  the  wiuite  li<iuor ;  and  even 
this  (apparent)  final  loss  would  probably  in  reality  be  less,  as 
caustic  soda  liad  been  employed  for  testing,  by  which  some  of  the 
cyanides  were  decomposed.  At  most  German  works,  also,  the  loss 
of  ammonia  in  the  waste  liquors  (as  we  shall  sec  when  describing 
Griineberg*s  and  Feldmaun^s  stills)  is  quite  insignificant.  The 
bcHt  proof  that  Mr.  Cox's  fijj;ures  do  not  represent  by  far  ihe 
ordinary  state  of  the  case  is  afforded  by  the  daily  practice  of 
ammonia-soda  works,  whose  ammonia  ia  mostly  "  fixetl,^^  and  which 
could  not  exist  if  they  lost  anything  like  that  portion  of  NH3  iu 
their  waste  liquors. 

Sometimes  the  distillation  with  lime  causes  a  very  awkward 
frothing.  This,  accordinj^^  to  the  Society  auonyrae  des  prod  nits 
chimiqnca  dn  Sud-OucHt  ((>.  P.  18773),  is  caused  by  calcium  car- 
bonate in  a  state  of  suspension.  It  is  therefore  proposed  Hrst  to 
drive  oil  the  volatile  ammonia,  and  then  sliji^htly  to  acidulate  the 
liquor  before  adding  lime. 

Mar/itettia  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  lime  for  decomposing  salts 
of  ammonia;  but,  apart  from  analytical  jjurposes,  only  in  such 
cases  when  it  is  intended  to  recover  the  chlorine  of  ammonium 
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chloride — a  problem  incessantly  attacked,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 
solved,  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  ammonia  process.  It  i&, 
of  couree,  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  magnesia  must  be 
recovered,  as  its  price  prohibits  wasting  it  like  lime.  The  details 
of  the  many  attempts  made  in  this  direction  do  not  belong  to  the 
chapter  on  Ammonia  manufacture,  but  to  that  on  Alkali  manufiiC- 
tare.  We  will  therefore  only  briefly  mention  a  very  important 
patent  of  Messrs.  Pechiney  &'Co.  (B.  P.  9927, 1885).  They  found 
that  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  by  mag- 
nesia, even  at  the  boiling  temperature,  is  only  complete  when  the 
liquor  is  kept  in  a  certain  state  of  concentration,  and  they  have 
accordingly  constructed  a  still  in  which  no  steam  is  condena*d, 
and  no  separation  of  NH3  and  water  takes  place,  till  the  decompo- 
sition has  been  entirely  accomplished.  Only  then  the  usual 
depLlcgmation  comes  into  play. 


Mode  of  Heating  the  Stiils. 

The  apparatus  for  distilling  gas-liquor  differ  in  the  way  of  heal- 
ing. This  may  be  done  either  by  a  direct  fire,  or  by  open  (wet) 
steam,  or  by  indirect  (dry)  steam.  Sometimes  superheated  steam 
is  also  employed.  Expelling  the  ammonia  by  boiling  alone,  without 
employing  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  the  vapours  evolved,  con- 
sumes very  much  time  and  fuel.  Ilenoe  in  all  the  modem  apparatus 
that  lieat  is  utilized  for  a  preliminary  heating  of  fresh  gas-liquor^ 
and  for  driving  out  the  volatile  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  gas  is  freed  from  aqueous  vapour  by  dcphlcgmation.  The  addi- 
tional first  cost  of  a  properly  constructed  apparatus  is  soon  paid 
for  by  an  enormous  saving  in  fuel.  An  exceedingly  large  variety 
of  type*  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  a  number 
of  which  will  be  described  in  detail  later  on ;  their  principle  is 
always  the  same  as  that  carried  out  in  rectifying  spirit  of  wine  or 
light  tar-oils  (p.  4G2  el  seq.), 

Vlhich  kind  of  heating  is  most  advantageous  for  distilling 
ammonia  seems  to  be  decided  by  the  following  experiments  ou  a 
manufaeturincr  scale,  made  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Tidy.  A  quantitv  of 
liquor,  amounting  to  7000  gallons,  requires — 
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Hours. 


When  heated  by  open  fire  from  witlmut...  22 
„  „  indirect  steam  (in  a  coil) .  18 
„        „        open  (wet)  steam 14 


TieldA,  as  ooni' 

pared  with  the 
theory. 

90  per  cent, 
j^        „ 
98-5      ,. 


This  proves  that  steam  directly  blown  into  the  liquor  is  by  far  the 
best  a^ent,  no  doubt  because  its  licat  is  thus  most  directly 
utilized,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  because  the  steam  mechauically 
carries  away  the  ammonia. 

Safett/'Vaivtii. 

All  stills  intended  for  expelling  ammonia  without  lime  ought  to 
be  proviiled  with  safety-valves — a  precaution  not  unfrequently 
neglected.  The  gas-delivery  pipes  easily  get  .plugged  up  by 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  this  may  lead  to  dangerous  explosions. 
Seidel  (in  Hofraauu's  Report  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  vol.  i. 
p.  9())  and  Watson  Smith  (private  communication)  testify  to  this. 
Danger  is  avoided  by  fitting  up  the  boilers  with  safety-valves. 

Absorbing  the  Vapours  in  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  apparatus  intenrlcd  for  this  purpose,  called  the  snturator^ 
must  he  so  constructed  that,  on  the  one  baud,  no  ammonia  escapes 
absorption  in  the  arid^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gases  set  free 
(carbon  dioxide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen)  do  not  become  in- 
jurious to  the  workmen  mid  the  neighbourhood.  In  explalniug 
a  number  of  special  apparatus  wc  shall  meet  with  various  con- 
structions of  saturators ;  here  wc  only  meuUou  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed. 

In  one  kind  of  saturators  the  gas,  partly  or  mostly  dehydrated 
by  dephlegmatiou,  is  condensed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  no 
salt  is  separtited  during  the  saturation;  the  solution  formed  is 
clarified  by  repose,  and  is  then  evaporated  (mostly  in  lead  pans  by 
means  of  a  steam-coil)  up  to  crystiilHzatiori,  during  which  operation 
an  offensive  smell  is  given  off.  The  mother-liquor  is  employed  for 
diluting  a  fresh  quantity  of  suliilturic  acid.  In  another  kind  of 
saturators  the  ammoniacat  vapours  are  absorbed  in  wjraewhat  con- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  (say  140°  Tw.),  in  which  case  the  ammo- 
nium sulphate  separates  in  the  aolid  state  in  the  saturating-vesaclsj 
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and  is  fished  out  from  them  from  time  to  time.  More  acid  is  mn 
in  continuously,  in  a  tbin  jet,  so  that  the  satiiratoris  always  kept 
filled  up  to  about  the  same  level.  The  second  process  haa  Uie 
advantage  of  being  continuous  and  saving  all  evaporation,  but 
possesses  the  drawback  thut  the  liquor  cannot  chirify,  and  the  salt 
docs  not  eoinc  out  so  pure  as  in  the  first  process. 

The  saturators  differ  in  form  as  follows: — That  intended  for 
dihUe  acid  is  a  closed  tank  lined  with  lead,  partially  filled  with 
sulphuric  acid  at  80'^-10U''  Tw. ;  the  ammoniacal  vaponrs  arrive 
in  a  pipe,  which  branches  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  is 
there  provided  with  many  holes  for  the  issue  of  the  ammonioeal 
vapours.  The  gases  liberated  by  the  decomposition,  along  with 
a  large  quantity  of  steam  generated  hy  the  heat  of  the  reaction, 

Fig.  148, 


ssel^l 

fter^ 


are  conducted  away  by  a  pipe  from  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel 
atid  are  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  to  be  dcscrilK*d  hereafter, 
The  passage  of  vapours  into  the  vessel  is  eotitinued  until  a  sample, 
drawn  from  a  tap,  shows  tliat  the  acid  is  suflkieiitly  saturated.  It 
is  best  to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  in  which  case  the  liquor, 
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after  evaporation  in  leaden  pans  by  indirect  stcantij  yields  whiter 
sulpliatc. 

AVitli  morii  concentratt'd  acid  another  form  of  saturator  is  used, 
conKistiiig  uf  a  tank  not  eonipk^Ldy  doscdj  to  ^vhich^  as  tlie  acid 
becomes  saturatcdj  more  stron*^  acid  is  added,  either  from  time  to 
time  or  iu  a  continuous  tliin  jet.  The  waste  jj^ascs  and  steam  in 
this  ease  are  drawn  away  from  t!ie  closed  part  of  the  tank  by  means 
of  a  chiraney-draughtj  which  must  be  strong  enough  not  to  allow 
any  j^as  to  eseafic  out  4>f  the  open  portirni ;  this  can  be  still  better 
secured  by  a  fan-blast  or  an  injector,  xVs  the  solution  becomes 
supersaturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  this  salt  crystallizes  out^ 
in  spite  of  the  heat.  In  some  cases  this  is  coutiuued  till  the  liquor 
becomes  too  thick,  whercujiou  tlie  wholf  contents  of  the  saturator 
are  drawn  out  by  means  of  a  bottom  tap  into  a  cooler,  from  which, 

Fiff.  149. 


after  the  ei'ystallizatiou  is  eomplctc,  the  motlicr-liquor  is  pumped 
or  ladled  hack  ajjain  into  the  saturator.  In  other  cases  the  salt  is 
li^lied  out  from  the  saturatnr  during  the  operation  itself.  This  is 
done  iu  a  "  tishing-box/'  repivsented  in  Hg.  148.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead,  and  iJividi^d  into  two  compartments 
by  the  lead  curtaiu,  ff,  wbicli  dips  into  tLe  acid,  The  outer  com- 
partment is  lower^  and  opt'n  at  the  top;  the  bottom  is  made  to 
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slope  to  this  side.  The  other  compartment  is  closed  by  a  lid,  per* 
foratcd  for  the  tube^  ft,  tlirough  which  the  ammoniacal  vapours  fl 
arrive,  for  the  exit-pipe,  Cj  and  the  acid-pipe,  rf.  The  sulphate  pre- ^ 
cipitatin^  duriugf  the  operation  is  raked  towards  the  open  end,  and 
fished  out  there  from  time  to  time  by  a  perforated  ladle.  The  best 
form  is  that  in  which  the  bottom  of  the  open  compartment  is  made 
into  a  well,  in  which  fits  a  strainer;  the  salt  drawn  from  the 
closed  compnrtment  falls  into  this  strainer,  which  from  time 
to  time  is  lilted  out  to  empty  the  salt.  Fig.  149  shows  this 
arrangement. 

A  saturator  constructed  on  this  principle,  which  has  long  been 
well  known  to  practical  men,  and  has  been  carried  out  at  many 
works  (it  is  also  described  and  figured  in  my  German  work  of  1867), 
has  been  patented  by  W.  Arrol  and  J.  Meikle  (B.  P.  121 71-,  1884). 
The  only  novelty  their  patent  contains  is  that  their  vessels  are  not 
made  of  lead,  but  of  copper — an  invention  not  likely  to  be  infringed! 
by  others. 

Watson  Smith  (priv.  comm.)  recommends  the  following  plan  for 
obtaining  perfectly  white  sulphate  : — The  saturator  is  charged  with 
acid  at  80°  Twaddell,  and  ammonia  is  passed  in  until  there  is  a 
slight  smrll  of  it.     The  excess  is  neutralized  by  a  little  acid  ;  and 
the  separated  sulphate  is  ai  once  fished  out,  whereu{)on  the  operatic: 
can  commence  again.     If,  however,  the  acid  is  i-un  in  little  by  Httle^l 
and  the  gas  passed  through  for  a  long  time,  the  separating  sulph 
is  black  ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  former  case,  if,  when  the  liquor  has  b 
proved  hy  its  smell  to  contain  an  excess  of  ammonia,  fresh  acid 
is  run  in  and  fresh  gas  is  passed  through,  without  fisliing  out  the 
sulplmte   already   formed,   so   that   it  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 
In  fact  the  rule  is,  to  fish  out  the  freshly  dejionitpd  sulphate  from 
tolerably  acid  mother-liquors.      The  fishing  is  done  by  means  of  a 
ladle  of  galvanized  iron,  perforated  with  numerous  small  holes 
the  sulphate  is  thrown  upon  a  lead-lined  drainer,  from  which  ih 
mother-liquor  runs  buck  into  the  saturutors. 

In  the  case  of  discontinuous  saturators,  it  should  not  be  forgotte 
that  solutions  of  ammonium  salts,  when  boiled,  give  oft'  some  tree 
ammonia.  Henei'  the  acid,  when  nearly  saturated  with  ammonia, 
hot  as  it  is,  will  not  compk'tcly  retain  it,  especially  if  the  bubbles 
of  gas  are  rather  large.  For  this  reason  the  jioiuls  of  contact 
should  be  multijilied,  and  the  gas-pipe  should  not  dip  to  too  small 
a  depth  in  the  acid.     In  the  case  of  very  large  apparatus,  it  might 
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be  best  to  employ  two  satnrating-boxes  in  succcsaioUj  the  upper  one 
to  be  charged  with  fresh  acid ;  tlie  gas  would  have  to  pass  first 
through  the  lower  box,  where  it  would  give  up  nearly  all  its 
ammonia^  the  rest  being  absorbed  in  the  upper  box.  When  the 
contents  of  the  lower  l>ox  have  been  run  off,  those  of  the  upper 
box  should  be  run  down  into  it,  and  fresh  acid  charged  into  the 
upper  saturator. 

In.  Knglandj  usually,  sulphuric  acid  made  from  brimstone  is  em- 
ployed in  the  mahufuctureof  sulphate  of  ammonia,  because  pyrites 
acid  coutiiiua  iron  and  arsenic,  both  of  which  discolour  the  sulphate. 
F.  C.  Kills  (B.  P.  3257,  1878)  avoids  this  by  allowing  the  pyrites 
acid  to  meet  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  iron  and 
arsenic  (?) ;  the  excess  of  ammonia  is  absorbed  in  another  vessel, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  patent.  In  Germany  nothing  but 
pyrites  acid  is  used;  the  resulting  sulphate  has  a  grey  tinge,  but  is 
as  valuable  for  manure  as  the  best  white.  Such  grey  sulphate  is 
also  very  commonly  found  in  England.  The  pyrites  acid  ought, 
however,  to  l>c  made  from  pyrites  containing  very  little  arsenic  ; 
that  made  from  Spanish  pyrites  (which  is  now  practically  the  only 
one  used  in  Enylund,  and  is  often  employed  in  Germany  as  well) 
is  objectionable  because  it  contains  too  much  arsenic,  which  pro- 
duces yellow  sulphate — a  colour  not  at  all  liked  by  tl»e  consumers. 
Some  German  insikei's  ]>roduce  white  sulphate,  even  from  strongly 
arsenical  acid,  by  skimming  oil  the  arsenic  trisulphidc  from  the  top 
of  the  satnrator,  which,  oT  course,  necessitates  an  open  form  of  this 
apparatus.  W.  A.  Meadows  (B.  P.  5520,  1884)  puri>osely  adds  a 
amall  quantity  of  tar,  pitch,  oil,  fat,  or  the  like,  and  carries  on  the 
operation  at  a  temiwrature  not  below  38"  C.  In  this  case  a  scum 
is  formed  on  the  top,  which  contains  the  arsenic  and  iron  of  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  facilitates  their  removal.  An  American  patent 
by  E.  A.  Falls  (No.  318,972)  covers  the  same  invention.  A  much 
better  process,  which  the  author  saw  at  a  Dutcli  factory,  where 
it  had  been  at  work  most  successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the 
following: — Ordinary  pyrites  acid  is  used,  of  specific  gravity  1'71. 
To  this  a  certain  quantity  of  "vitriol-tor"  is  added;  that  is,  the 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  served  for  making  crude  benzol,  and  which 
is  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of  tarry  impurities  (p.  -Hrl). 
On  the  acid  being  saturatctl  by  tlie  ammonia  coming  over,  the 
tarry  matters  arc  precipitated  and  rii»e  to  the  surface,  carrying 
along  and  enveloping  the  arsenious  sulphide  formed  at  the  same 
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time  from  the  pyrites  aeid.  The  scum  is  carefully  removctl, 
the  sulphntc  fished  out  after  this  ia  perfectly  white,  as  I  could 
see  from  the  large  quantity  kept  in  stock.  Thus  the  **  vitriol- 
tar,"  which  formerly  was  an  intolerable  nuisance,  is  utilized  not 
merely  for  its  acid,  but  even  its  tarry  impurities  are  made  to  serve 
a  very  nscfnl  purix>sc.  A  similar,  but  much  more  coniplicaicd 
patent  process  has  been  described,  p.  445. 

The  prejudice  ajiaiust  pyrites  acid  seems  to  be  likewise  going  out 
in  England.  At  least  at  one  of  the  very  larojest  ammonia- 
works  the  author  was  told  that  tliey  used  it  as  well  as  brimstoae  H 
acid  J  the  sulphate  made  from  the  former  was  somewhat  dis- 
coloured,  but  fetched  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  white  sulphate 
made  from  brimstone  acid.  fl 

Sulphnric  add  in  the  form  of  a  sprat/  is  employed  for  absorbing   ^ 
ammonia  by  Neumayer  and  by  Wcllstcin  ;  eomp.  p.  5()4. 

Sitfphttrott^  flcirfhas  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  with  the  idea 
of  con  verting  the  sulphite  into  sulphate  by  the  action  of  air,  partially 
or  entirely,  by  Laming,  in  1H5;2;  by  G.  E.  Davis*-  by  Addie, 
for  absorbing  ammonia  directly  from  blast-furnace  gases  (p.  558); 
by  Young  (comp.  later  on)  ;  by  A.  McDougall  (B.  P.  15496, 
18&Jr),  who  passes  kiln-gases  from  sulphur- or  pyrites-burners  into 
an  ordinary  saturator,  and  oxidizes  tlie  crystallizing  ammonmm 
sulphite  to  sul[ihate  [so  fur  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  patent"], 
whilst  the  mother-liquor,  containing  sulphite  as  well,  is  used  for 
scrubbing  cfhil-'ras,  in  which  case  it  absorbs  ammonia  and  decom- 
poses tlie  hydrogcu  sulphide  with  precipitation  of  sulphur. 

Kifst^Ue  (native  mnifnesium  xuip/iaic) ,  from  Stnssfurt,  is  employed 
by  Kelly  aud  Wcij^'cl  (B.  V,  S(J8(>,  18H4)  in  this  way  :— A  mixed 
solutioti  uf  kicserite  and  common  salt  is  cooled  down,  Mhereupon 
sodium  sulphate  crystallizes  out.  lliis  is  treated  by  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid;  the  resulting  sodium  bicarbonate  is  separated  by 
iiltnitionj  and  from  the  mother-liquor  ammonium  sulphate  is 
recovered.  This  is  evidently  more  a  process  belonging  to  tbei 
domain  of  alkiiH-making.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Gcrlaeh's 
process  t,  wliidi  is  founded  upon  decomposing  concentrated  gas- 
liquor  by  sodium  chloride,  sulpliate,  or  nitrate,  and  passing  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  liquor,  whereupon  sodium  bicar- 
bonate is  precipitated,  aud  ammonium  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate 

•  Journ.  Soc  CUem.  lud.  ISSS,  p.  o21. 
t  Duipler's  Journal,  vol.  ccxxiii.  p.  83. 
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remains   iu  solutiou.     This  process  has  never   been  practically 
carried  out. 

Tlie  residue  from  distUUug  ammoniacal  liquor  with  lime  is  nearly 
always  thrown  away,  and  is  sornuliiues  a  source  of  trouble  on 
account  of  nuisanccj  as  we  sliall  see  Further  on.  But  it  hns  been  pro- 
posed to  utilize  it  for  recovcriiijj;  from  it  \\\\\.\.i<^\\;v  ffrrocyanidt  the 
gas-liquor  contains,  by  neutralizing  it  with  acidj  wlien  Prussian 
blue  will  be  precipitated  (IL  Bower,  B.  P.  X>tHK,  188"i).  The  same 
iuventor  prescribes  eonvcrtin^f  the  cyanide  iu  raw  giis-Iiquor  into 
fcrroeyanide  previous  to  diHtilling;  it  with  lime — a  somewhat  un- 
necessary precaution,  xs  the  very  Krnail  proportion  of  cyanide  ori- 
ginally present  seems  to  fin<l  enough  iron,  in  all  praetiful  eastss,  in 
the  vessels  &c.  to  be  converted  into  fcrroeyanide.  Its  quantity 
isj  however^  so  small  that  it  will  hardly  pay  rf:covrring. 

There  is,  however,  vuich  inore  fcrroeyanide  in  the  spent  oxide. 
This  is  not  easily  recovered  by  dissolving  the  Prussian  blue  in 
caustic  alkali,  as  too  much  alkali  is  rerjiiircd  and  much  sulphur 
is  dissolved  at  the  same  time.  IIem]>el  and  iStcrnberg  (U.  F. 
339;^())  treat  the  spent  oxide,  after  having  first  removed  the  am- 
roonium  salts  by  washing,  with  ll(iuor  aiiinioniie  of  lO-l'i  per  cent. 
This  dissolves  the  Prussiad  blue  as  ammonium  fmnn*yaiii<if,  with- 

ut  acting  on  the  sulphur.  From  the  solution  the  Prussian  blue 
can  be  preeijiitated  by  uuid,  or  else  it  is  distilled  with  lime  to 
recover  the  ninmoniaj  and  tliu  eak-ium  ferrocyiinidc  is  converted 

ly  potassium  carbonate  into  potassium  fcrroeyanide. 
Kunheim  and  Zinnnermaiin  (Ct.  P.  2(iHSi)  desnlphurize  the 
spent  oxide  as  usual,  remover  the  ammonia  salts  by  lixiviatiou,  dry 
e  residue  iu  the  air,  mix  it  with  dry  caustic  lime  iu  powder,  and 
"hent  to  40*^-100^  to  expel  the  "insoluble  ammonia. "  The  product 
by  extraetiou  with  water  yields  an  auimouiaeal  solution  of  ealeiiim 
fcrroeyanide.  This  is  carefully  nuutralized  and  heated  to  boiling, 
when  an  insoluble  double  fcrroeyanide  of  caleiuni  and  ammonium  is 
precipitated.  The  iurther  workin;,r-i]p  into  Prussian  blue  or  into 
potassium  ferrocyauidc  is  described  in  tlie  jiatent  (absti-aeted  iu 
Dingier's  Journal,  eclii.  p.  478^  and  Jouni.  Soc.  Chem.  lud,  1885, 
p.  112). 

The  concentroting-paiis  for  ammonium  sulphate  are  generally 
made  of  lead  and  heated  by  leaden  steam-coils,  because  iron  would 
be  acted  upon  during  the  escape  of  free  atnmonia.     According  to 

mav  be  used  if  care  is 
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[taken  to  keep  the  liquor  always  slightly  alkabne. 
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Prevention  of  Nuisance ;  Treatment  of  (he  Waste  Liquors  and  of 
the  Gases  escaping  in  the  Saturating-yrocesa, 

Sulphate-of-animonia  works  are,  if  badly  conducted,  a  preat 
nuisaticc  to  the  ntijjhliourhood,  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
offensive  gases  given  off  in  the  saturation-process.  The  »nsc% 
escaping  consist  of  carbon  dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  some- 
times a  little  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  small  but  very  perceptible  quan- 
tity of  hydrocarbons,  and  perhaps  alsw)  of  aulpliurcttcd  organic 
compounds ;  all  of  them  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  steam. 

If  this  gaseous  mixture  were  allowed  to  escajH?  freely  into  the 
atmosphere,  the  nuisance  would  be  altogether  intolerable.  It  ia 
bad  enough  if  only  a  small  lU'oportion  of  it  finds  its  way  outride 
the  works ;  even  then,  the  nuisance  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  or  more.  Nor  can  the  offenders  easily  esca|x;  detec- 
tion ;  the  smell  of  these  gases  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  peculia- 
rity. The  public  have  a  special  dread  of  it,  and  thus  any  escape 
of  this  kind  is  sure  to  be  soon  traced  to  its  origin  aiul  is  fruitful 
oF  ctunpliiiut-s. 

Dr.  Ballard  (Report  of  the  Me<lical  OflBcer  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1878,  p.  131)  expresses  himself  as  follows 
about  tliis  matter: — "Medical  men  are  usually  ready  to  cextifv 
that  the  effluvia  are  injurious  to  public  health,  probably  referring 
the  effects  produced  on  those  who  arc  exposed  to  their  infiuence 
in  a  diluted  form,  to  the  operation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
as  a  poison.  The  public  also  readily  believe  that  an  atmosphere 
even  slightly  thus  contaminated  is  dangerous  to  live  in.  It  ia 
certain  that  exposure  to  the  diluted  etHuvia  from  sulphate-of- 
aniiuouiii  works  does  in  many  persons  induce  feelings  of  depression 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
some  op])rcssion  of  the  breathing," 

The  following  arc  the  principal  sources  of  nuisance  from  such 
works : — 

I.  The  reception,  transference,  or  storage  of  the  ammoniacul 
liquor. — This  can  be  made  innocuous  wherever  the  sulphate-works 
are  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  gas-works,  which  procluo?  ■ 
the  ammouiacal  liquor,  by  conveying  it  by  means  of  pipes.  Dr. 
Ballard  recomnieiuls  underf^rouud  piju-s  ;  but  we  should  decidedly 
prefer  ovcr^jround  pipes,  wherever  possible,  as  in  the  former  kind 
leakages  may  occur  au<l  continue  for  a  long  time  without  being 
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detected.  Wlierever  the  liquor  lias  to  be  conveyed  to  a  greater 
diMtance,  tank-wagf;ona  or  barges  arc  employed,  exactly  similar  to 
those  used  for  conveying  gas-tai',  and  similar  precautions  should 
be  taken  iu  both  cases.  Pipes  shtjuld  be  laid  from  the  gas-works 
to  the  place  of  loading ;  the  tank  or  hold  of  the  boat  should  not 
be  covered  with  loose  planks  in  the  perfunctory  way  often  notice- 
able, but  closely  ;  the  tar  or  liquor  should  be  introduced  by  a  close 
conduit,  and,  to  prevent  all  nuisance,  provision  sliouhl  be  made  for 
the  escape  of  air  from  the  tauk  through  a  box  containing  trays 
charged  with  hydratcd  iron  peroxide.  Tauk-waggous  should  be 
charged  from  elevated  rcser\*oirs  by  a  hose,  througli  a  man-hole 
at  the  top,  without  exposure  to  the  air;  the  muu-hole  is  after- 
wards closed  by  a  tiglitly  screwed-down  lid.  On  arriving  at  the 
sulpliate-of-ammonia  works,  the  liquor  should  be  run  or  pumped 
into  the  reservoirs  with  similar  precautions,  the  vent  through  which 
the  air  must  escape  being  guarded  by  a  small  oxide-of-iron 
purifier. 

2.  Leakages  about  ike  apparatus  may  cause  local  escapes  of  foul 
gases.  This  may  occur  about  the  angles  or  edges  of  the  curtain 
in  tishing-boxcs,  by  lids  not  being  jjroperly  fastened  down,  by 
iiisuliicicntly  luting  the  curtain  >vith  liquor,  and  the  like.  Nuisance 
arising  from  sueli  ciises  must  be  instantaneously  detected  by  those 
iu  charge  of  the  works,  aud  can  be  prevented  by  ordinary  care. 

3.  The  waste  lujaor  and  lime  from  the  uliils  may  likewise  cause 
nuisance.  Usually  these  waste  liquors  arc  discharged  while  hot, 
and  the  slight  pro|X)rtion  of  ammonia  they  contain  Is  thou  given 
otf,  aud  causes  a  very  perceptible  smell  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  thorouglily  exhaust  the  liquors.  Dr. 
llallard  mentions  that  Mr.  Steuart,  of  ChiytoUj  reduces  tlie  am- 
monia in  the  liquor  down  to  0'002  per  cent.  The  hot  waste  from 
the  still  sbould  not  be  conveyed  away  by  an  open  channel,  but  by 
a  pipe.  Before  reaching  a  common  sewer  or  public  watercourse, 
it  must  necessarily  pass  through  a  settling-tank,  botli  iu  oi-dcr  to 
separate  the  solid  rcluse  from  the  liquor,  aud  to  completely  cool 
the  latter  before  it  gets  into  any  sewer  with  which  house-drains 
communicate,  or  into  any  watercourse  in  which  fish  exist.  The 
settling-tank  should  he  covered  over,  and  shoultl  be  ventilated 
merely  by  a  pipe  of  sutfictent  length  to  condense  any  vapours 
rising  througli  it.  The  lime-deposit  (winch  contains  a  great  deal 
of  calcium  sulphide)  should  never  on  any  account  get  into  the 
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Bcwnrs  or  wfitcroourses,  where  it  is  sure  to  give  off  sulpliurettca 
hydrogen.     Even   when  it  is  entirely  kept  hack   in   the  settHng- 
tatik,  it  may  cause  nuisance  when  heing  disturlKnl  for  removal,  and 
agiiin  when  depositing  it  on  a  heap.     It  should  therefore  be 
moved  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  with  all  possible  preca 
tions  against  unucccsNary  exposure  to  the  air.    It  should  be  cover 
up  during  transmission  from  the  premises,  and  if  shot  down  ifli 
any  open  place  where  it  is  likely  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  surface 
tlir  heap  should  at  once  be  covered  with  earth  and  patted  down. 
AVherever  tliat  is  not    possible,  it   is  best  to   excavate  large   pit 
in  the  ground,  which,  after  being  nearly  filled  with  waste  Ume^ 
arc  covered  up  with  soil  again.     But  in  this  case  care  must 
taken  that  no  nuisance  arises  by  foul  drainage  from  such  pits. 

lu  some  cases  such  limc-dcposit  may  be  utilized  by  grinding  it 
Up  with  a  little  fresh  lime  and  a  good  deal  of  cinders  or  the  like, 
when  it  will  form  a  very  well-setting  and  somewhat  hydranlia 
inortar,  which  approaches  in  composition  the  well-kiiowu  8cott's 
cement. 

Even  when  the  waste  liquors  have  been  completely  clarified  bv 
reiKJsc,  and  have  been  practically  freed  from  ammonia,  the  neigh- 
bours or  the  public  authorities  often  oppose  their  discharge  into 
pnblic  watercourses,  on  account  of  the  tarry  mattcre,  which  give 
thcni  a  brown  eolotir  and  a  certain  smell.  Such  opposition  is  even 
sometimes  founded  on  quite  unreasonable  grounds,  as  the  presence 
of  calcium  chloride,  which,  of  course,  is  equally  unavoidable  and 
harmless  ;  hut  the  same  cannot  be  sai<l  of  the  tarry  matters  &c- 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  presence  of  such  matters,  the  liquora  will 
not  even  readily  clarify.  In  such  eases  a  remedy,  as  I  have 
convinced  myself  by  experiment,  is  nearly  always  possible  br 
producing  in  the  liquor  a  precipitate  of  liydrated  oxide  of  alamiua 
or  iron,  which  carries  down  the  tarry  matters  and  other  impurities, 
and  leaves  a  nearly  colourless  and  qiiitc  iiioftcnsivo  liquid.  Such 
a  precipitate  is  caused  by  adding  a  sutHcient  quantity  of  sulphatefl 
of  alumina,  or,  prcfcriibly,  of  sulpliiitc  or  chloride  of  iron,  along 
with  sufhcicnt  lime  to  completely  precipitate  the  metallic  ba^se,  but 
no  more,  fl 

Since  the  removal  of  objections  from  this  cause  may  be  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  ammonia-works  in  some  localities,  we  will 
here  give  a  detailed  description  of  a  mec/iauical  arran/jtnunt  for 
pttrifyint;  refme  UquorSy  which  has  been  in  successful  operatioi 
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the  workmen's  colonies  at  the  immense  steel  works  of  Kriipp,  near 
Esseu,  for  a  long  time  past,  and  which  can  therefore  be  safely 
recommended.  I  owe  the  following  description  nnd  diagrams 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Salomon,  chemist  at  the  above  works. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  plant  is  there  applied  to  tlie  pun6- 
cation  of  ordinary  sfwa^e,  but  that  nearly  every  thing  applies  just 
as  well  to  waste  liquors  from  ammonia  works  (as  also  to  those 
from  dye-works  and  a  very  great  many  other  sources). 

The  purifying  process  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  tlie  sub- 
stances mechanically  suspended  in  the  water,  as  well  as  a  large 
portion  of  those  kept  in  solution,  but  in  any  case  those  which  are 
easily  df^composcd  [tliis,  of  coursD,  applies  to  sewage],  are  precipi- 
tated and  decomposed  by  a  proportionately  small  addition  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas).  It  is  indispensable  that  the  lime, 
as  principal  agent,  should  do  its  work  alone  at  first,  and  only  after 
it  has  fully  exci*tLtl  its  decomposing  action  must  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate be  addi'd  [this,  of  course,  only  applies  to  sewage]. 

The  clarifying  [)lant  is  shown  In  the  annexed  figures,  150  to 
152,  giving  a  ground-plan,  a  loiitritudinal  and  a  cross  section. 
It  consists  of  the  following  parts  : — TIic  catehpool,  A ;  the  feeding- 
apparatus  for  chemicals,  R  ;  the  settlinp;-tanks,  C  C,  for  the  liquid 
saturated  with  lirnc  ;  the  tanks,  D  D,  for  precipitating  with  ferrous 
sulphate ;  the  catchpools,  E  E,  for  retaining  any  flocculeiit  preci- 
pitate still  au9[)cndcd  in  the  liquid;  the  waste-channel,  F;  the 
mud-tank,  G  ;  the  clear-water  reservoir,  H. 

The  liquid  first  runs  into  the  catcbpool  A,  where  the  heavier 
substances  suspended  in  the  water  and  those  floating  on  the  top  are 
retained.  From  there  it  flows  into  one  or  other  of  the  feeding- 
vessels,  B  B  ;  two  of  these  arc  provided,  so  that  one  may  be 
always  in  operation.  They  contain  a  small  overshot  waterwheel, 
the  prolonged  axle  of  which  carries  on  either  side  a  cross  with 
baliug-buckets  and  a  stirrer  for  each  of  the  tanks,  separately 
holding  milk  of  lime  and  solution  of  copperas.  This  watcr-wbecl  is 
turned  by  the  iuftowing  waste  liquor  itself,  and  will,  of  course,  turn 
more  or  less  ipiickly  according  to  the  supply  of  anch  liquor  ;  hence 
the  baling-buckets,  fixed  at  the  sides  of  the  wbccls,  will  take  up 
more  or  less  of  the  chemicals,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
quantity  of  liquor  to  be  purified.  Thus  the  supply  of  chemicals  is 
self-regulating,  and  only  requires  the  filling  up  of  the  reservoirs 
from  time  to  time  with  milk  of  lime  and  solution  of  copperas.     The 
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number  and  size  of  tLe  baling-bucketo  must  be  determined  once  for 
ull  by  practical  trials,  as  well  as  the  concentration  of  the  chemicals. 
The  milk  of  lime  taken  up  by  the  buckets  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
wheel  is  discharged  into  the  waste  liquor  just  below  the  wheel ;  bat 
the  copperas  solution  taken  up  by  the  buckets  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wheel  is  conveyed  in  a  special  conduit  into  the  reservoirs,  D  D. 
The  liquor,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  flows  by  a 
channel  into  one  or  other  of  the  tanks  C  C  (there  are  two  of  these, 
so  that  one  can  be  cleaned  out  without  interrupting  the  work 
of  the  other).     It  runs  on  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  and  the 

Fig.  160. 
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zigzag  partitions  ariiuiged  iu  the  tanks  cause  a  lar^e  portion 
of  the  suspended  matters,  along  with  those  precipitated  by  the  lime, 
to  settle  tluwn.  The  liquor,  still  saturated  with  lime,  is  run  by 
means  of  a  sprending-shoot  into  one  of  the  ff)ur  separate  tanks,  Dij 
Dii,  Uiii,  or  Div,  where  it  meets  with  tbecoppenis  solution  coming 
from  Bi  or  Bri.  This  causes  a  thick,  floeculent,  dark  green  prect- 
pitate  to  be  Formed,  consisting  of  ferrous  hydrate  and  ealciuni 
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sulphate,  which  quickly  settles  down  as  the  liquor  travels  on,  and 
carries  down  all  the  finely  divided  matter  still  in  suspension.  [I 
have  proved  by  experiment  that  nearly  all  the  tarry  matters 
found  in  waste  ammonia  liquors  are  carried  down  here,  and  the 
liquor  issues  nearly,  or  even  quite^  devoid  of  colour  and  snielL] 
The  flnw  is  here  also  broken  by  zigzag  partitions  and  checks  ;  but  in 
order  tt)  better  retain  tlie  flocculent  precipitate  there  are  also  peat- 
filters  placed  in  the  way  of  the  liquor,  in  lieu  of  ordinary  checks. 
A  small  agitator,  «,  causes  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  liquor  and 
of  the  coppcra**  solution.  The  necessary  moving-power  may  be 
either  derived  directly  from  the  M-heels  in  B  Bj  or  else  from  a 
separate  wheel  driven  by  the  clarified  water;  but  the  latter  is 
only  possible  where  there  is  a  sufficient  head  of  water  at  dis- 
posal . 

Kg.  162. 


Since*  in  order  to  completely  retain  all  the  flocculent  precipitate, 

the  tanks  D  D  would  have  to  be  made  of  an  inconvenient  length, 
another  arrangement  is  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  is  the 
set  of  catchpoola  E,  E,  E,  E,  from  which  the  completely  clarified 
liquor  runs  away  through  F. 

In  some  cases  [especially  with  sewage]  it  will  be  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  outtlowiug  liquid  the  oxygen  taken  away  from  it  by 
the  ferrous  hydroxide.  If  the  outflowing  liquor  is  used  for  driving 
a  Mater-wheel,  as  is  shown  in  fig,  150  at  bj  there  will  be  sufHcient 
contact  with  atmospheric  oxygen  as  the  liqiiur  is  running  over  the 
wheel.  In  other  cases  such  contact  can  be  caused  by  special  means 
(probably  unnecessary  in  our  ease). 

The  mud  collecting  in  the  tanks  CC  and  D  D  is  from  time  to 
time  removed  by  taking  uut  the  cliecks  and  openiag  the  discharge- 
valves.  It  then  flows,  with  sufficient  fall,  into  the  mud-tank  G, 
and  is  pumped  up  from  here  by  a  dredger  or  other  suitable  means. 
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in  order  to  drain  in  special  filtering-basins.     It  is  possible  to  ki 
the  lime  precipitated  in  C  and  the  iron  precipitated  in  D  separate, 
and  to  utilize  the  former  for  agriculturxd  purposes. 

The  milk  uf  lime  and  the  copperas  solution  ought  not  to  be  iDa^^J 
with  foul  liquor,  but  with  clear  water.  For  this  purpose  th»^^ 
coming  from  F  may  be  conveye<l  into  the  tank  II,  aud  can  b^^ 
pumped  up  from  here  as  it  is  required.  ^M 

The  plant  shown  here  senses  for  daily  purifying  from  2000  to 
300()  cubic  metres  (say,  tons)  of  concentrated  sewage;  it  eosU 
about  £750,  inclusive  of  mud-filters,  and  requires  only  one  man  for 
superintendence,  as  everything  is  self-regulating. 

4.   Ti'entment  of  the  offctt^ive  Ganes  and  Vapours  liberated  in  /Ae 
Saturator, — Tliese  gases  aud  vapours  are  the  most  ordinary  sou 
of  complaints  of  nuisance,   and  from  this  cause  (as  well  as  fro 
the  precedii»g  one)   legal  proceedings  have   been   several   titui 
taken. 

In  some  cases  it  seems  sufficient  to  discharge  these  gases  kcl 
from  the  separator  into  a  tall  chimney-shaft.  EsiH^cially  where  thcv 
can  be  first  brought  into  communication  with  hot  funiacc-gases,  t 
seems  to  suffice  for  removing  tl»e  nuisance,  as  is  proved  by  so 
works  in  Manchester,  where  shafts  of  180  and  11)5  feet  serve 
thifl  purpose.  Where  the  liquor  is  worked  up  at  the  gas-works 
themselveSj  there  is  never  any  difficulty  of  that  kind,  as  the  im- 
mense volume  of  liighly-heated  gases  coming  from  the  retort-fires 
is  far  more  than  sufficient  to  burn  and  dilute  all  effiuvin  from  the 
ammonia-plant.  But  in  other  cases,  where  there  is  no  very  tall 
chimney-shaft,  or  even  with  a  tall  shaft  but  an  unfavourable  con- 
fornuition  of  the  country,  a  thorough  combustion  of  the  gases 
must  be  aimed  at.  This  is  ordinarily  clone  by  carrying  them  by 
a  pipe  from  the  saturator  into  the  side  of  the  boiler-fire,  or  under 
the  fire-grate,  or  sometimes  into  a  fire  specially  kept  up  for  tbi« 
purpose.  But  uuless  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  large  (juaiiiitj 
of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  gases,  the  object  in  view  will  be 
imperfectly  performed,  or  even  quite  frustrated  by  the  vapours 
extinguishing  the  fire.  It  should  therefore  never  be  ncglectffl 
to  provide  means  for  condcusatiou.  At  some  works  the  pijte 
which  conveys  the  gases  is  continued  into  a  worm,  passing  throujrli 
a  tank  filled  with  gas-liquor  or  with  water  for  feeding  the  steaiu- 
boilers,  widch  are  thus  heated  up  previous  to  use.  At  the  Ply- 
moutli  gas-works  an  8-iuch  pipe  from  the  saturator  is  first  carri 
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bcncatli  tlie  floor  on  which  the  sulphate  is  dried,  and  thence  runs 
along  the  aurfncc  of  the  ground,  where  it  is  Lent  upou  itself,  for  a 
distance  of  about  500  feet,  in  the  course  of  290  feet  of  which  it  is 
played  upon  by  jets  of  water  flowing  from  a  perforated  pipe  above 
it.  At  the  Stampshaw  works  the  8-inch  pipe  from  the  saturator  is 
first  carried  round  the  outside  of  the  building  at  the  eaves,  and  then 
enters  a  worm-condcnaer.  At  lllingworth's  works  at  Bradford 
special  care  is  taken  to  remove  the  watery  and  any  other  con- 
densable vapoiir,  as  the  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  is  there  utilized  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  aeid.  The  gases  arc  first  conducted 
into  a  chaml>er,  made  of  an  ohl  boiler,  through  which  the  pipe 
conveying  the  liquor  to  the  Coffey  still  passes,  and  they  thus  serve 
to  warm  the  liquor;  then  by  a  pipe  to  two  iron  towers,  divided 
by  partitions  springing  at  opposite  sides  alternately  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  tortuous  passage  for  the  vapour ;  and,  lastly,  from 
these  towers  through  a  long  series  of  vertical  iron  pipes,  bent  upon 
themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  continuous  condenser,  such  as  is 
used  iu  gas-works,  water  being  made  to  flow  contitiually  down  the 
outside  of  the  pipes  from  a  perforated  water-pipe  above.  Other 
means  for  cooling  the  gases,  and  condensing  the  watery  vapour 
therefrom,  will  be  mentioned  wlien  describing  iu  detail  some  of 
the  varieties  of  plant  observed  by  myself. 

The  condensed  liquid,  if  not  quite  cold,  may  by  itself  cause  a 
nuisance,  and  should  therefore  be  cooled  down  before  discharging 
It  into  a  public  drain. 

The  combustion  of  the  dried  gases  is  usually  carried  out  by 
making  them  pass  through  a  8mall  coke-fire;  and  the  sulphurous 
acid  produced  by  the  eombubtion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
usually  discharged  with  the  fire-gases  up  the  chimney,  and  thus 
thrown  away.  Sonu'times  the  gases  are  burned  by  themselves, 
«f.y.  at  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Abbott's  works  at  Ohl  Ford,  where 
they  enter  by  a  1-foot  square  oppning  into  a  small  tire-brick 
chamber  and  thence  into  a  fire-brick  flue,  about  15  feet  long, 
2  feet  (5  inches  wide,  and  .'5  feet  high ;  air  is  supplied  by  a  small 
circular  hole  in  au  iron  plate  near  the  entrance  of  the  gas,  and 
the  gases  arc  ignited.  Once  the  cliumbcr  and  flue  are  red-hot, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  gas  bcin^  aceidentnlly  extinguished  without 
re-lighting,  llie  heat  thus  generated  is  then  utilized  for  heating 
stenm-boilcrs,  which  are  said  to  have  lasted  for  1 1  years  vrithout 
receiving  any  injury  by  corrosion  from  the  acid  gases.     The  pro- 
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(IticU  of  combustioUj  contaiutng  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  arc  sent  up  tlie  chimney-shaft. 

Chateau*  describes  the  apparatus  used  at  Arcueil  for  deodori- 
King  the  gases  evolved  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
TJiry  ure  aspirated  by  a  fan-blast  through  a  coke-column,  17  feet 
hi(;b,  in  which  is  spread  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxide  and  calcium  sul- 
phate, constantly  moistened  by  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulplial 
IleiT  nmtnonia  and  carbonic  acid  are  retained  [?]■  The  gases 
issuing  from  the  fan-blast  pass  over  a  thin  layer  of  camphor 
then  into  a  combustion-furnace  constructed  by  M.  Perret. 
ffrnto-bnrs  of  this  furnace  arc  only  ^>*^  inch  apart,  and  are  so  d( 
tliat  iUvy  can  be  made  to  dip  into  a  water-basin  in  order  to 
ilu'tn  and  retain  their  shape.  The  gas  enters  in  the  narrow  s| 
between  the  water-basin  and  the  grate.  The  latter  is  charged 
with  anthracite  dust,  which  is  partly  carried  away  by  the  gaseous 
current,  but  is  completely  burnt  in  zigzag  flues,  made  of  fireclay 
flags,  whifh  soon  attain  a  white  heat.  At  this  high  temperature 
hydrogen  sulphide,  araraoninm  sulphide,  cyanogen  compouni]!i, 
and  any  other  deleterious  gases  are  completely  burned,  air  being 
admitted  by  Hpccinl  openings  for  this  purpose.  The  strong  heat 
Ifcnorati'd  is  employed  for  firing  a  steam-boiler.  The  apparatns 
is  in  regular  operation;  and  is  said  to  give  very  satisfactory 
results. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sulphurous  acid  discharged 
from  a  chimney  niay  itself  cause  a  nuisance — no  doubt  mucb 
inferior  to  that  whicli  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  have  pro- 
duced, but  still  suiricient  to  give  rise  to  complaints.  Besides  this 
it  mny  somctitncs  happen  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  bat 
impcrft'ctly  burneiJ,  aud  that  enough  of  it  escapes  to  create  & 
nuisance. 

All  this  can  be  overcome  by  one  of  two  ways — either  absorbing 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  some  means,  or  burning  it  and 
ntUiz^iriff  the  SOj  to  fonn  sulphuric  acid.  The  latter  j)roces8  lias  been 
iu  practical  operation  for  several  years  past,  first  at  Mr.  Illing- 
worth's  works  at  Frizinghall,  near  Bradford,  then  at  Messn. 
Spence's  works  at  Birmingham,  and  probably  elsewhere.  The 
gas  is  burne<l  in  a  fire-brick  chamber,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  deep, 
and  4J  feet  wide,  into  which  at  one  end  the  gas  (previously  care- 
fully dried)  is  admitted  by  a  pipe.  There  is  a  small  air-opening 
'  Bull.  Soc.  Chinu  xxxvi  p.  105. 
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close  by.  The  products  of  combustion  must  pass  through  -several 
pigeon-holed  walls  built  across  the  chamber,  in  order  to  mix  the 
gases  and  make  the  combustion  perfect.  They  then  play  round 
the  usual  nitre-pots,  and  the  mixture  of  SO^,  steam^  nitrous  fumes, 
nitrogen,  COj,  surplus  air,  &c.  is  carried  into  ordinary  vitriol- 
chambers.  If  the  combustion-chamber  is  once  properly  heated, 
the  gas  keeps  liglited  aud  the  combustion  proeeeds  satisfactorily ; 
but  when  the  work  is  not  going  on,  for  instance  on  Sundays,  the 
heat  of  the  chamber  is  maintained  by  a  small  coke-fire,  burning 
on  a  grate  just  }>elo\v  the  entrance  of  llie  gas-pipe. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  process  is  entirely  successful  in 
removing  all  nuisance  ;  but  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  &c.  in 
the  gases  is  very  injurious  to  the  acid-formiti;;  process,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
much  profit  to  be  made  out  of  it*.  Knt  it  must  be  said  to 
have  answered  its  purpose  if  it  etfects  the  removal  of  the  nuisance 
from  the  waste  gases,  even  without  any  profit  accruing  from  the 
process. 

There  is  no  reason  why  SchafFner  and  Ilelbig's  process  for 
manufacturinf;  sulphur  by  the  partial  combustion  of  sufphuretted 
hydrof/en  simuld  not  be  applied  in  this  ca.se.  This  process,  which 
is  described  in  detail  aud  explained  by  diagrams  iu  my  'Manu- 
facture of  Sulphuric  Acid  aud  Alkali,'  vol.  ii.  p.  081)  et  seg., 
consists  in  burning  oue  third  of  the  gas  and  decomposing  the  SOj 
thus  formed  with  the  remainitig  H^S  into  water  and  sulphur,  in 
the  presence  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  which  causes  the 
precipitate  to  assume  a  manageable  form.  Tiic  reaction  taking 
place  is 

SO, +  21138  =  211,0  H-3S. 

The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  &c.  in  this  case  does  not  do  any 
harm,  and  the  product  is  much  more  valuable  than  sulphuric  acid. 
It  doc!S  not,  however,  seem  that  this  proct:ss  has  as  yet  been  carried 
out  in  sulphate-of-ammonia  works. 

One  of  the  most  direct  methods  for  dealing  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  the  process  patented  by  C.  F.  Chius  (ii.  P.  360fi, 
1882),  which  is  said  to  be  successfully  at  work  at  several  ammonia- 
works.     The  gas  is  mixed  with  a  carefully  regulated  quantity  of 

*  An  inquirer  made  to  one  of  the  firms  named  in  the  text,  dated  Atigust  1886, 
ho!)  not  ehcited  any  reply. 
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air,  containing  about  suflScieut  oxygen  for  burning  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  H^S,  and  the  mixture  is  passed  through  a  ehamber 
in  which  it  has  to  traverse  a  hot  layer  of  porous  material, 
such  as  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  &c.  Here  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ia  burned  into  water,  and 
sulphur  is  set  free,  the  heat  of  the  reaction  keeping  up  the  tem- 
perature of  the  contact-substance  without  any  external  heating 
being  necessary.  The  steam  and  sulphur  vapours  pass  on  into  a 
series  of  chatnbei's  where  they  are  condensed  by  air-cooling,  and 
from  whicli  tlie  sulphur  is  from  time  to  time  removed.  At  last 
the  gases  may  be  passed  through  a  tower  tilled  with  coke  or  with 
pieces  of  limestoncj  water  flowing  down  the  same,  in  order  to 
absorb  any  sulphur  dioxide  formed  in  the  reaction. 

The  same  inventor  has  taken  out  additional  patents  (Nos.  50*0 
and  5951),  1883),  in  which  he  descriljes  various  descriptions  of 
porous  material,  t.  g.  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  lime,  alumina,, 
magnesia,  and  tlie  like  (because  pure  oxide  of  iron  sometimes] 
develops  too  much  heat),  formed  into  a  pasty  mass,  which 
dried  and  broken  to  pieces;  or  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  manga-' 
nese,  or  other  "pyrophoric"  or  contact- substances  which  wil 
decompose  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
the  case  of  soluble  substauees,  as  sulplmtes  of  copper,  iron,  Einc/ 
&c.,  they  are  dissolved  in  watt-r,  and  pieces  of  burnt  porous  clay, 
asbestosj  pumice,  &c.  are  soaked  with  this  solution  and  dried. 
All  these  substances  are  used  in  pieces  not  larger  than  a  waloa 
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nor  smaller  than  a  pea,  in  layers  of  from  (J  to  12  inches  thick  oi 
the  perforated  false  bottom  of  a  closed  iron  tank  lined  with 
brick.  This  answers  best  for  gases  containing  from  15  to  25  per 
cent.  HjS;  for  poorer  gas,  layers  of  a  thickness  uf  6  feet  or 
upwards  may  be  employed,  but  G  inches  may  be  considered  the 
minimum  thickness  even  for  the  richest  gas.  In  this  way  the 
sulphur  may  be  recovered  from  gas  mixtures  containing  only  3  to 
5  per  cent,  of  H^S.  H 

When  the  porous  contact  substance  is  composed  of  hydratec^ 
oxide  of  iron  or  mauganese,  it  need  not  be  heated  up  before  com- 
mencing to  pass  into  tlic  kiln  the  mixture  of  gases  containing 
HijS  and  free  O.  tSiich  hydratcd  oxides  start  the  reaction  at  ordi- 
nary teiuperatures  ;  uiid  though  the  heat  developed  by  that  reaction 
800U  renders  them  anhydrous,  or  nearly  so,  it  at  the  same  time 
iwcs  the  poruus  bed  to  such  a  temperature  that  it  can  hcuceforl 
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maintain  the  reaction.  The  patent  also  includes  the  possibility  of 
heating,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  porous  bed  by  heat  from  some 
other  source.  At  Hull,  where  the  process  is  employed  in  couuee- 
tion  with  the  nmnufiuiturc  of  ammonium  sulphate,  it  gave  3*70 
grains  of  SO^  per  cubic  foot  as  the  highest,  and  03  grain  as  the 
lowest  quantity  left  in  the  gases  after  being  treated  in  the  above 
way  (communicated  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Holmes).  At  Birmingham  a 
15-iuch  layer  of  oxide  of  iron,  heated  to  reduess  in  a  kiln,  ia  em- 
ployed, as  described  by  C.  Hunt*,  who  also  mentions  the  appa- 
ratus constructed  by  Claus  for  obtaining  a  rich  gas-liquor  from 
onlinary  scrubber-liquor  as  a  continuous  process  in  purifying 
coal-gas. 

C.  W.  WattSj  who  also  describes  theClaua  process  for  purifying 
coal-gas  t,  gives  the  following  more  detailed  description  of  the 
apparatus  for  burning  the  ILS.  This  is  done  in  a  "kiln,"  that 
is,  a  small  chamber  built  of  tire-brick  and  enclosed  in  a  shell  of 
cast-iron  plates.  In  that  special  ease  it  ia  a  circular  chamber, 
2  ft.  i)  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  high;  it  contains  a  layer,  15  in. 
deep,  of  oxide  of  iron  in  lumps  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  supported 
on  a  grating  built  of  1  in,  split  fire-bricks  set  on  edge.  A  space  of 
about  1  foot  above  the  oxide  ia  empty,  and  the  gas  enters  this 
space,  passes  downwards  throuj^h  the  oxide,  and  out  from  below 
the  grating  into  the  depositing  chamber.  This  is  a  brick  building, 
24  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  wide,  and  5|  ft,  high,  with  9-in.  wails,  and  flat 
roof  of  J-in.  slates.  Transverse  battle-walls  are  built  inside  the 
chamber,  which  o])en  alternately  on  one  side  and  the  other  of 
the  chamber,  so  that  the  gases  are  forced  to  traverse  the  wliole  area 
of  the  chamber  before  reaching  the  outlet.  Previous  to  entering 
the  kiln  the  gases  are  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air  {supplied 
by  a  small  air-pump)  24  times  the  volume  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  At  starting,  the  kiln  is  filled  with  Ijydrated  oxide  of 
iron  (manganese  or  other  metul)  ;  the  ordinary  reactions  take  place 
between  the  substauces  present,  sulphide  of  iron  being  formed, 
and  immediately  rooxidizcd  by  the  air,  and,  as  these  reactions  take 
place  in  a  small  confined  space,  the  heat  accumulates  until  the 
whole  mass  is  red-hot.  At  this  temperature,  of  course,  the 
sulphur  produced  by  the  reaction  is  immediately  volatilized,  and 
passes  with  the  other  gases  into  the  depositing  chamber,  where 

•  Jourii.  Soc.  Chora.  InJ.  lt?8G,  p.  446. 
t  Ibid.  lcit»7,  i>.  2.x 
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it  settles.  As  the  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the 
jras  is  not  quite  constant^  it  generally  happens  that  there  is 
either  a  slight  excess  or  a  slight  deficiency  of  air  supplied.  There 
will  then  be  a  small  quantity  of  either  snlphuretted  hydrogen  or 
Hulphurous  acid  at  the  outlet.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  these 
gases  into  the  air,  a  wash-tower  filled  with  j>ebble3  and  supplied 
with  a  little  water  is  connected  witli  the  chamber,  and  beyond  this 
is  a  small  open  oxide-purifier.  The  water  absorbs  any  SO*  that 
may  be  present,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  any  traces  of  H3S.  The 
Bulphur  obtained  amounts  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
quantity.  It  is  very  pure,  containing  over  99  per  cent,  of  pure 
S,  after  deducting  the  moisture  that  is  gencinlly  present.  The 
gases  from  the  liqnor  contain  small  quantities  of  naphthalene 
and  other  hydrocarbons,  and  these  being  charred  in  passing 
through  the  kiln,  impart  a  brownish  tinge  to  the  sulphur.  The 
amount  of  carbon  present,  however,  does  not  amount  to  O'l  per 
cent. 

Instead  of  burning  the  snlphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  sometimes, 
especially  at  smaller  works,  absorbed  in  a  purifier,  chm'ged  with 
time  or  oxide  of  iron.  For  this  purpose  the  condensable  vapours 
must  be  equally  removed  by  cooling;  and  the  dried  gases  are 
then  passed  into  purifying-apparatus,  constructed  exactly  like 
those  used  at  the  gas-works,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  shown 
iji  fig.  15.'i.  Tlicy  arc  cast-iron  boxes,  provided  with  a  rim  at 
tlie  top  for  an  hydraulic  lute,  into  which  dips  the  flange  of  the  « 
cover.  The  gases  enter  at  the  bottom  and  pass  through  trays, 
usually  made  of  wood,  on  which  the  purifying-material  is  spread 
out  in  a  layer  of  3  or  4  inches.  The  purifietl  gas  finds  its  way  out 
through  a  pipe  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  box.  Several  such 
boxes  are  usually  combined,  so  that  they  can  be  worked  in  regular 
rotation,  tluit  box  receiving  the  fresh  gases  which  has  been  the 
longest  time  at  work,  and  that  receiving  the  gases  just  before 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  which  1ms  been  last  charged  with 
fresh  material.  Such  boxes  are  made,  for  example,  from  10  to  20 
feet  square  and  from  2  to  4  feet  high  ;  they  may  also  be  made  of 
brickwork,  hut  they  should  not  be  made  of  wood,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  them  tight  in  tliat  case.  Moreover  the  heat  developed  in 
the  absorption  of  IljS  may  injure  the  wood^  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  also  preferable  to  substitute  perforated  iron  or  wire-gauze  t 
for  those  made  of  wijod. 
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Sometimes  tlie  absorbing-material  used  is  lime;  but  this  is  any- 
thing but  rational.  The  lime  is  wasted  once  for  all,  and  the 
spent  lime  (*'  blue-billy  ")  is  a  frexh  nuisance,  which  may  cause 
considerable  trouble.  A  much  better  material  is  that  used  at 
nearly  all  gas-works^   namely   the    bydrated   peroxide  of  iron^ 

Fig.  163, 


Wad 
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generally  mixed  with  saw-dust ;  or  else  the  similar  material 
patented  by  Mr.  Fricdrich  Lux,  of  Ludwigshafen.  This  material, 
when  it  lias  ceased  to  be  active,  can  be  regenerated  by  simple 
exposure  to  the  air,  which  causes  the  iron  sulphide  to  be  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  and  free  sulphur;  and  wheu  the 
sulphur  has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  material 
becomes  definitively  useless  for  absorbing  HjS,  the  *'  spent  oxide  of 
iron  "  is  a  valuable  material  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  its  sulphur  is  turned  to  a  useful  purpose. 

Sometimes  a  f";iri-bla.st  or  an  injectur  of  wome  kind  is  used  for 
driving  the  gases  through  the  purifiers. 

We  will  finally  quote  the  process  of  Young  (B.  R  1,310,  1880), 
who  conveys  the  ammouiaca!  vapours,  evolved  without  using  lime, 
not  through  a  saturator,  but  along  with  air  through  a  fireplace, 
where  the  ammonium  sulphide  is  partly  burned  into  sulphite  and 
partly  into  sulphate,  which  are  conveyed  into  a  suitable  condenser. 
The  ammonium  sulphite  is  converted  into  sulphate  by  passing  a 
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current  of  heatetl  air  through  the  solution  (as  previously  proposed 
hy  Laming).  Since  the  gas-liquor  never  cuutains  enough  sul- 
phides to  couvert  all  the  amraoina  into  sulphate,  sulphur  dioxide 
is  mixed  with  the  products  of  distillation  before  or  after  they 
have  passed  through  the  fire,  or  else  the  condensed  liquid  is 
saturated  with  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  is 
evidently  altogether  analogous  to  that  patented  by  Messrs.fl 
Addie  for  blast-furnace  gases ;  it  suffers  from  the  difficulty  that 
at  the  high  temperature  employed  a  good  deal  of  ammonia  will  be 
burned,  and  that  the  condensation  of  the  highly  heated  ammouia 
compouuds  diluted  with  air  is  not  an  easy  matter;  comp.  alto 
p.  558, 

The  last-mentioned  process  already  belongs  to  those  which  aiiaj 
at  preventing  the  formation  of  H-S   before  the   gases   enter  thel 
saturator.     The  same  object  is  followed  by  those  who  add  to  th< 
liquor^  before  distiUatwii^  substances  calculated  to  retain  the  sul- 
phides, such  as  lime,  hydratcd  oxide  of  iron,  or  other  compoundj 
of  iron  or  maugaucse.     But  these  processes  are  much  too  dear  and 
too  troublesome  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  ofifl 
ammonia,  and  they  can  only  be  discussed  for  the  manufacture^ 
of  liquor  amnionic,  under  which  they  will  be  dealt  with  further 

5.   The  itmet I  arising  from  the  evaporation  of  the  sulphate  ii^uort,^ 
where  strong  acid  is  not  used,  hiis  been  mentioned  before.     Tbi* 
smell  has  been  hkeued  to  the  odour  from  ill-kept  pig-sties,  aui 
sometimes  this  vapour  may  be  a  nuisance  at  a  distance  of  2 
yanis    or   more — nearly    as    much    as    the   saturator-gases 
obviate  it,  steam  should  be  driven  through  the  saturator  for  20 
minutes  or  half  an  Iiour  before  naming  off  the  finished  solution 
into  the  evaporating-pana ;  and  this  steam  should  be  carried  off 
and  condensed  in  the  usual  way  (Dr.  Ballard,  loe,  cit-  p.  135),       i 
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Description  or  special  Affaratds  fob  the  Manufacture  or 
Sulphate  op  Ammonia  or  Concentrated  Gas-liquob.        | 

The  number  of  apparatus  proposed,  or  even  actually  employed, 
for  working  gas-liquor  or  other  ammoniacal  liquors  is  very 
indeed  ;  u  complete  enumeration  of  them  would  not  be  a  usefo 
task,  and  is  not  even  to  be  attempted  in  this  treatise.     A  gr( 
many    of  them    are    more   or   less  unsuitable  or   quite  obsolcl 
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I  shall  therefore  only  describe  such  of  the  older  atid  more  moderu 
apparatus  a*  I  have  myself,  or  thoroughly  trustworthy  informal!  ta, 
actually  seen  at  work  witLiu  the  last  few  years,  and  shall  append 
a  short  description  of  other  apparatus  patented  quite  recently. 
This  refers  also  to  the  apparatus  for  manufacturing  liquor  am- 
raoniflp,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

Most  of  the  apparatus  mentioned  below  serve  only  for  the  pro- 
duetiou  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  some  of  them  serve  equally 
■well  for  preparing  from  gas-liquor  &c.  a  concentrated  crude 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide,  for  tlje  use  of 
ammonia-soda  works  or  any  other  purpose,  in  order  to  save  the 
comparatively  excessive  carriage  on  the  ordinary  dilute  gas-liquor. 
Some  of  them  are  also  intended  for  making  liquor  ammonijCj  but 
this  is  best  done  by  special  apparatus. 

I  shall  not  detain  luyselt'  with  describing  the  simple  boilers 
formerly  in  use,  sometimes  alon<^  with  a  sort  of  imperfect  dcphleg- 
matiug  apparatus,  but  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  description 
of  apparatus  more  calculated  to  save  fuel  and  labour.  I  begin 
with  more  simple  ajjp:iratus  ;  after  these  I  shall  describe  the  more 
perfect  coutinnously  Avorking  stills,  which  seem  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  future. 

Apparatus  used  in  London, 

Pig.  15i  give«  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  employed  at  a 
London  works,  where  1(X»,000  gallons  of  gas-liquor  aie  worked  up 
per  day,  representing  the  product  of  C(X)jO0O  tons  of  coal  |)er 
annum.  The  liquor  arrives  in  canal-boats  A,  and  is  pumped  up 
by  the  pump  a  into  a  large  settling-tank  B,  wlicrc  it  remains  for 
24  hours.  It  is  then  pumped  by  the  donkey-pump  ft  into  a 
"  Coffey  "  still  C,  30  feet  high,  12  feet  long,  and  5  feet  wide,  into 
which  steam  of  2  atmospheric  pressures  is  blown  by  5  tubes.  Here 
the  volatile  ammonium  compounds  are  separated  from  tlie  water 
and  the  non-volatile  salts,  Avhich  are  usually  run  away  into  the 
canal  because  they  only  contain  3*5  per  cent,  of  the  NHj,  and  do 
not  pay  for  working  oft'  with  lime.  (This  is  a  contention  fre- 
quently made,  but  probably  quite  erroneous.) 

The  volatile  ammonium  compounds  pass  out  of  the  top  of  the 
still  through  a  2^-Jnch  worm,  perforated  with  numerous  ^-ineh 
holeSj  into  the  cylindrical  satnrator  D,  made  of  strong  lead  (20  lb. 
per  superficial  foot),  the  lower  two  thirds  being  strengtiiencil  by 
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strong  planks  bound  with  iron  lioops.  It  is  6  feet  high  and 
10  feet  wide,  and  is  filled  two  thirds  of  its  height,  by  means  of 
the  fuTincl-tap  //,  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  brimstone  acid 
of  140"  Tw.  and  water,  which  remains  iu  the  apparatus  till  it  is 
t'ompletcly  saturated.  The  aeid  is  jjurposely  diluted,  to  prevent 
the  salt  from  crystallizing  within  the  satnrator.  When  the  satu- 
ration is  completed,  the  liquor  showing  only  a  very  faint  acid 
reaction,  steam  is  blown  through  for  a  qnartcr  of  an  hour,  to  drive 
off  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  vapours  evolved  in  this 
proeess  and  during  the  whole  operation  pass  first  through  the  air- 
condenser  E,  to  eondensc  the  moisture  which  is  carried  along, 
and  then  through  a  7-indi  metal  pipe  Into  the  burner  F.  Tliia  is 
a  square  brickwork  chamber,  about  5  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  ami 
1  feet  high,  loosely  packed  with  fire-bricks,  which  are  made  red-hot 
before  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  Here  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  takes  6re,  and  is  kept  burning  afterwards  by  its  own  heat. 
The  hot  gases  pass  through  a  steam-boiler  (indientnl  at  G),  where 
their  heat  is  partly  utilized,  and  thence  into  a  chimney,  in  which 
no  smell  at  all  of  hydrogen  sulphide  can  be  perceived  [but  what 
becomes  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  formed  ?].  The  solution  of  salt  is 
run  from  D  through  tlie  pipe  e  into  the  lead  pans  H,  8  feet  in 
diameter,  2  feet  deep,  made  of  20  lb.  leads  Ficated  by  a  steam-coil 
working  at  two  atmosplicric  pressures.  There  is  no  smell  per- 
ceived here.  The  ammonium  sulphate  crystallizing  is  fiahed  out 
with  a  wooden  spade,  washed  a  little,  and  drained  on  a  wooden 
floor.  The  mother-liipuir  serves  for  dihititig  the  acid  in  tlie  satu- 
rator.  This  process  (/.  e.  saturating  with  dilute  acid  and  eva- 
|Kirating  the  solution)  is  preferred  to  the  continuous  running-in 
of  acid  and  fishing-<jut  of  salts,  because  the  result  is  superior. 
This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  statement  (p.  G02)  quoted  from 
Watson  Smith. 

Coffey's  stili  was  originally  constructed  for  rectifying  spirit  of 
wine,  but  has  been  employed  for  nniny  sinnlar  pnqioses,  for  am- 
monia first  by  Newton,  in  ISIl.  Fig.  155  represents  the  shape 
employed  for  spirit  of  wine  :  that  employed  for  ammimia  is  essen- 
tially the  same  ;  but  wood  liivod  with  lend  is  substituted  for  copper. 
It  consists  of  an  oblong  vessel  B  and  two  super[K>sed  columns 
CDEF  and  OHIK.  The  former  is  called  the  analyzer,  the  latter 
the  rectifier.  The  whole  is  made  of  (J-inch  wood  lined  with  lead, 
so  that  little  heat  is  lost   by  radiation.     B  is  divided  into  two 
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chambers,  B'B",  by  the  horizontal  diaphragm  d,  which  is  perforated 
with  numerous  apertures  for  the  passaj^e  of  the  vapour,  and  is 
moreover  fm'tiished  with  several  valves  opening  upwardsjCe,  in 
case  of  more  vapour  being  given  oft'  thaucan  escape  through  the 
apertures.  A  pipe  v  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  B",  where  it 
dips  into  an  hydraulic  lute;  it  can  be  opened  or  shut  otf  by  a  valve 
attached  to  the  rod  /,  which  passes  through  a  stulling-box  at  the 
top.  xj?  are  liquor-gauges  for  B'  and  B".  The  analyzer  CDEF  is 
divided  into  VZ  ehaml)ers///by  sheet-iron  diaplirarrms  y  h  \  these 
also  contain  many  |>crforatious,  as  well  as  valves  opening  upwards, 
00 ;  also  overflow-pipes,  py  projecting  about  an  inch  above  each 
plate,  so  that  a  corresponding  depth  of  liquid  always  remains  on 
eacb.  diaphragm.  The  pipes  p  reach  down  to  the  next  lower  dia- 
phragm, where  they  dip  into  hydraulic  lutes  (traps),  so  that  no 
steam  can  escape  through  them ;  they  are  inserted  at  alternate 
ends  of  the  diaphragms. 

The  rectifying-coluran,  GHIK,  is  in  a  similar  manner  divided 
into  15  chambers.  The  lower  ten  of  these  arc  filled  exactly  like 
those  of  the  analyzer,  their  diaphragms  lx:ing  furnished  with  per- 
forations, valves,  and  overflow-pipes.  The  top  chamber  of  these 
ten  is  covered  by  a  metallic  diaphragm  with  only  one  large  open- 
ing at  w  for  the  passage  of  vapour,  and  an  overflow-pipe  s,  w  is 
surrounded  by  an  upright  flange  which  prevents  the  return  of  the 
most  rectified  liquid  into  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  *  is  dosed 
by  an  hydraulic  trap  of  much  greater  depth  than  the  others,  from 
which  a  pipe  y  carries  away  the  condensed  but  still  very  hot  liquid 
into  a  worm  or  other  refrigerator*.  Tlie  upper  flvc  chambers,  v^ 
are  formed  by  plain  uiipcrforated  diaphragms,  with  openings  at 
alternate  ends,  large  enough  for  the  pas- 
sage of  both  vapours  and  liquid ;  their 
only  use  is  to  cause  the  vapour  to  pass 
along  the  pipe  m  in  a  zigzag  direction,  so 
as  to  enlarge  the  cooling-surface.  The 
pipe  in  runs  through  all  the  15  chambers 
in  a  zigzag,  as  shown  in  fig.  156,  the 
bends  //  (tig.  155)  forming  the  connection 
between  the  pipes  of  the  different  cham- 
bers, thus   constituting  one   continuous  pipe,  leading  from    tiie 

•  Thi(^  con  Im»  omitted  in  rectifying  gna-liqunr,  except  when  liquor  amiuiiutffi 
ia  to  be  made  in  the  Ap|)nratii»  itself. 
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pump  O  upwards,  then  downwards  througli  all  the  chambers  of  the 
rectifier,  again  rising  upwards  outside,  and  finally  ending  in  the 
analyzer  at  n'.  M  is  the  store-tank  for  the  liquid  to  be  rectified ; 
Lj  the  well  for  the  pump  O,  which  is  working  continuously  and 
supplies  rather  more  liquor  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  apparatus 
going;  the  surplus  ruus  back  into  M  through  a  pipe,  w,  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock  by  which  the  operation  can  be  exactly  regulated. 
The  necessary  heat  is  supplied  by  the  steam  from  the  boiler  A 
the  steam-pipe  b  b  within  the  receiver  B"  branches  into  a  numl 
of  smaller  perforated  pipes  (these  are  not  fihown  iu  the  diagram). 

An  operation  is  commenced  by  setting  the  pump  O  in  motion, 
till  all  the  zigzag  pipes,  mm,  are  filled  and  the  liquor  passes  iulo     i 
the  analyzer  at  n'.     The  pump  is  then  stopped,  aud  atcam  is  letifl 
into  the  still  through  bb;  \t  passes  up  through  the  receivers  B"  B',^ 
then  through  the  pipe  z  into  the  analyzer,  passes  into  i*,  in  which 
it  descends  and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  rectifier  at  G.     It  then 
rises  through  the  chambers  X  X,  envelops  the  zigzag  pipes,  and  heats^ 
tlie  liquor  in  them.     When  the  attendant  by  feeling  the  bends 
perceives  that  pcrha[>s  eight  or  ten  of  the  chambers  of  the  rectifi< 
have  become  heated,  he  again  sets  the  pump  to  work.  The  gas-liqnorJ 
now  nearly  boiling-hot  and  always  in  rapid  motion^  flows  from 
into  the  analyzer  and  downwards  in  tliis  through  the  overflow- 
pipes  pp  from  chamlicr  to  chamber,  as  showu  by  arrows  in  the  top 
chiuubersi.     It  cannot  pass  down  through  the  perforations  of  the 
fliaphraj^ms,  whose  number  and  size  arc  so  rcgulateil  that  thcv  si 
no  more  than  suflicicnt  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  vapours  upwari 
when  imder  some  pre^fsure.     Steam  and  vapour  thus  pass  in  eac! 
chamber  in  numerous  jets  through  a  tliin  stratum  of  liquor,  am 
so  couipli!tely  expel  all  volatile  ammonium  salts  that  in  B  no  trat 
of  these  can  be  found,     Wiien  the  water-gauge  t  shows  that 
is  nearly  full,  the  volve  at  t  is  opened  and  the  contenla  of  B' 
discharged    into  B".      When  this  is  also  full  its  contents  are  dii 
charged  by  the  cock  N,  the  contents  of  B'  are  again  run  into  B"j 
ami    in  this  way  the   process   goes  on    as  long  as  there    is  anv 
liquor  to  be  distilled.     The  boiling-liot  spent  liquor  running  from 
B'  serves  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  tutendetl  for  feeding 
the  steam-boiler  A. 

Having  now  followed  the  liquor  in  its  course  onwards  to  tbe 
point  wlici-e  it  is  deprived  of  all  volatile  ammonia,  wc  will  trace 
the  course  of  the  steam.     This  in  its  passage  through  the  I^  chai 
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hers  of  the  analyzer  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  is 
partly  condensed  to  water.  The  remiiiuiiig  mixture  of  steam  and 
vapour  at  i  passes  into  the  rectifier,  envelops  the  pipes  m  m,  heats 
their  contents,  and  by  condensation  parts  with  more  of  its  watery 
portion,  whieh  condenses  in  n  boilinj;^  state  on  the  various  dia- 
phragms. What  escapes  tbroiiffh  w  is  nearly  pure  ammonia;  and 
this,  after  being  further  cooled  in  v  v  and  having  lost  the  last  por- 
tions of  water,  escapes  through  R  into  the  saturator  D,  fig.  154. 

If  liquor  ammonia*  is  to  be  made,  the  ^as-liquur  must  be  mixed 
with  lime.  In  this  case  less  steam  is  blown  in^  so  that  the  cham- 
bers V  V  remain  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  from  the  pipe  y 
strong  liquor  can  be  obtained  at  will,  passing  it  first,  by  preference, 
thnmgh  a  refrigerator.  The  water  condensing  lower  down  in  the 
rectifier  contains  a  little  ammonia,  and  hence  runs  back  through 
s  into  L,  in  order  to  be  pumpi'd  up  a^ain  by  O. 

The  operation  is  mainly  regulated  by  observing  the  thermometer 
m',  which  shows  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  issuing  from  ri'. 
Whenever  the  liquor  is  too  hot,  more  li([uor  ia  let  into  the  appa- 
ratus, or  vict  versdj  which  can  be  c-fFectcd  at  will  by  the  overflow- 
cock  n. 

According  to  the  requirements  of  a  work,  C'offcy  stills  are  made 
more  or  less  wide  and  high,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  steam- 
pipes  and  chambers.  Such  stills  hardly  pay  wliou  leas  than  lO^OOO 
gallons  of  liquor  are  worked  up  per  day. 

Sometimes  they  are  made  much  less  elaborate  than  ia  shown  in 
the  above  description,  plain  shelves  (up  to  60  in  number)  spring- 
ing from  opposite  sides  of  the  tower,  and  being  so  made  as  to 
retain  upon  them  a  thin  layer  of  liqmjr^  the  excess  of  which  runs 
over  the  free  edge  of  one  partition  to  the  next  partition  below  it, 
and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Something  like  this  has  been  once 
more  patented  hy  Brullc  and  Lcclcrc  (B.  P.  1080^  1880). 

At  another  amraonia-works  the  Coffey  stills  are  from  18  to  25 
feet  high,  fi  to  10  feet  long,  and  1  or  2  feet  wide,  with  20  or 
30  diaphragms,  \\  inches  apart;  at  the  top  there  is  a  space  of 
6  inches,  at  the  bottom  another  of  2  feet  (in  lieu  of  the  receiver 
B,  fig.  119).  Steam  of  IJ  to  2  atmospheres  is  employed.  The 
liquor  at  that  works  is  7\°  Tw.  strong;  the  solution  of  am- 
monium sulptiate  is  boiled  down  to  52°  Tw.  before  it  is  allowed 
to  crystallize. 

At   a  third  ammouia-works  the  gas-liquoT  is  distilled  in  hori- 
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zontal  cylinilrical  stills,  A  (fi^.  157},  holrlinp:  10,000  gallon?  aiiu 
cliarg;ed  with  7000  gallons  each  time.  The  heat  is  applied  by 
somewhat  superheated  steam  in  a  closed  coil.  It  is  preferable  to 
enaploy  gns-liqiior  of  not  less  than  5°  Tw.,  or,  say,  10  ounces,  with- 
out addition  of  lime.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  loss,  inclu- 
ding the  fixed  ammonia,  is  always  1  ounce  per  gallon ;  so  that  from 
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a  16-ouuce  Uquor,  sulphate  equal  to  15  ouuces  ia  obtaiued  (?). 
The  vapours  issue  through  a  lead  coi!  a,  perforated  with  ^-iiich 
holes  6  inches  apart,  into  a  lead  saturator  B,  strengthened  by 
plauka  and  hoops  (compare  p.  5JJ9).  Tbia  is  charged  ivith  sul- 
phuric acid  of  47*^  Tw.  from  the  tank  Cj  which  ia  filled  by  meaua 
of  an  air-pressure  apparatus  (aeid-egg)*.  The  vapours  escaping 
from  B  pass  through  the  8-iucb  pipe  b  into  the  closed  vessel  D, 
where  they  circulate  in  the  coil  c;  ttte  liquid  condensate  runs 
away  at  d.  D  is  tilled  with  gas-liquor,  which  is  thus  heated  and 
serves  for  feeding  A.  From  D  the  vapours  issue  at  e;  they  are 
now  cooled  by  air  through  travelling  round  the  works  in  a  pipe 
800  feet  long,  in  which  nearly  all  the  water  condenses,  and  are  at 
last  conveyed  into  the  furnace  E,  where  a  fire  is  kept  up  with 
small  coal.  Air  enters  at  /;  and  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogea 
sulphide  is  completed  by  causing  the  gases  to  pass  along  the  red- 
hot  arch  g.     The  suljihur  dioxide  escapes  iuto  the  air. 

The  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  from  B  runs  into  the  settler 
F  (9x9x2  feet),  and  from  thisj  through  a  trap  4-  inches  from  the 
bottom,  into  the  boiling-down  pan  G  (50  feet  long,  5  feet  wide, 
2  feet  deep,  half  of  th;a  being  straighti  half  conical).  The  heat  is 
applied  by  means  of  the  steam-coil  h  ;  the  vapours  pass  away  by 
the  hood  If- 

Fig.  158  is  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  in  operation  at  a  large 
London  works,  Mhere  lime  is  employed  and  where  coutiuuoua 
saturation  is  preferred.  The  gas-liquor  is  pumped  at  a  into  a 
column  B,  which  it  traverses  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  many 
pipes,  tlie  empty  space  being  iilled  by  the  hot  gases  from  the 
saturator  A,  which  thus  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquor.  The 
latter  now  arrives  in  a  square  iron  column  C,  about  3  x  3  X  5iO  feet, 
packed  with  retort-graphite.  In  this  the  ga»-li(]uor  descends, 
whilst  steam  enters  through  a'  and  expels  the  volatile  ammonium 
salts,  which  escape  at  6.  The  liquor  passes  into  D,  a  small  reser- 
voir intended  to  feed  the  horizontal  still  E,  in  which  it  is  mixed 
with  lime;  the  steam  let  into  this  effects  both  the  agitation  and 
tLe  distillation.     The  vapours  escape  at  tf  and  unite  with  those 

•  Compare  Lunge*8  '  Mamifactiiru  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Allfsli/  vol.  i. 
pp.  393  et  teqq. 

t  An  exact  description  and  diajfraina  of  the  steaui  coiiceutratinff-pan,  merely 
sketched  here,  is  given  in  Lunge's  '  Maaufactare  of  Sulphuric  Acid  uud  Alkali,* 
vol  i.  pp.  503  et 
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from  b  before  passing  into  the  saturator  A.  This  is  a  larpe  lead 
vessel,  continually  fed  with  a  thin  jet  of  aulpLuric  acid  of  \  i(f  Tw. 
It  is  adjoined  by  the  box  d  open  at  the  top  ;  the  partition  docs  not 
reach  quite  to  the  bottom,  but  is  always  kept  luted  by  liquid.  The 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  once  separates  in  a  solid  form^  is  raked 
out  on  the  slopincr  bottom  of  A  into  //,  fished  out  with  perforated 
spades,  and  drained  on  the  drainer  e.  The  mother-liquor  always 
runs  baek  into  A;  the  drained  salt  at  once  goes  into  the  market. 
llic  hr>t  mixture  of  steam  and  gases,  escaping  from  A,  first  passes 
through  /  iuto  B  in  order  to  heat  the  gas-liquor  (as  mentioned 
above),  then  through  g  into  a  vessel  F,  where  it  is  forced  through 
water  by  a  Kortiug^s  blower  A,  and  is  thus  washed  and  cooled. 
The  complete  cooling  and  coudensatiou  of  the  steom,  which  would 
otherwise  be  a  drawback  iu  burning  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  is 
effected  in  the  columns  G  (i  O,  pierced  l)y  numeruus  pipes  passing 
right  across,  so  tlial  abundant  air-cooling  takes  place;  aud  the 
liquid  can  ruu  off  below.  In  summer  cold  water  is  run  upon  these 
columns  from  the  pipes  k  k  k.  The  cool  and  dry  gas  is  conveyed  by 
i  into  the  furnace  H,  where  it  passes  through  a  coke  fire,  with 
access  of  air,  and  where  II5S  is  burned  into  SO,,  as  in  the  former 
case. 

This  apparatus  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  older  forms. 
Each  set  as  described  is  equal  to  the  production  of  100  tons  sul- 
phate per  week.  Recently  the  burning  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
has  been  given  up,  and  it  is,  instead,  absorbed  in  ordinary  oxide- 
of-irou  purifiers,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  give  full 
satisfaction. 

At  a  Dutch  works  I  saw  the  following  apparatus.  Three 
horizontal  cylindrical  boilers  are  worked  in  a  set.  The  first  two 
of  these  receive  milk-of-lime,  but  this  is  only  pnm|>cd  iu  after 
most  of  the  volatile  nn^monia  has  been  expelled.  The  gases  and 
steam  pass  through  tlic  third  boiler  and  then  into  tlie  saturator, 
which  is  of  thcnsnnl  form,  somewhat  resembliug  fig.  \\H  (p.  000). 
The  hydrogen  sulphide  and  other  noxious  gases,  given  off  in  the 
closed  part  of  the  saturator..  are  conducted  away  iu  a  pipe  and  are 
cooled  down,  first  by  cold  animoniacal  liquor,  then  by  cold  water, 
whereuiKjn  they  are  passed  into  a  small  coke  fire,  above  the  grate, 
iu  order  to  be  burned.  The  whole  saturator,  iticludijig  the  open 
part,  is  covered  by  a  large  wooden  hood,  from  which  a  pipe  leads 
to  the  high  ehimncyj  so  that  there  is  no  stench  even  fruui  the  open 
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part  of  the  saturotor.    The  aeid  used  is  =  60**  Baum^  (sp.  gr.  1711, 
and   the   fished-out  salt   is   dried    on    iron   plates^  heated  from' 
uuderneath. 

Apparatus  of  A,  MalleL 

This  apparatus  was  eonstructed  as  early  as  1841^  but  a  number 
of  them  are  still  at  work  at  the  auimonia-works  belonging  to  tl 
Paris  Gas  Company,  whieh  proves  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  luosi 
serviceable  forms  of  tlie  older  type  of  aiiinionia-stills.     It  is  repr< 
sented  in  fig.  159  in  longitudinal  section,  in   6g.  160  half  8cei 
from  above,  half  ground-plan,  in  fig.  161  back  elevation.     It  eon^ 
gists  of  two  similar  sets,  each  of  3  stills.   A,  B,  and  C,  holdh 
above  1000  gallons  apiece,  A  and  B  being  heated  by  direct  fii 
They  are  provided  with  agitating-gcar  H  H,  passing  through  glani 
in  the  covers,  for  mixing  the  gas-liquor  and  lime  and  for  preventiD) 
any  burning  on.     C  serves  for  washing  the  vapours  from  B,  and  li 
at  the  same  time  heated  by  these.     From  D  the  vapours  enter 
worm,  about  70  or  80  feet  long,  placed  in  the  tank  F  and  cooled  bj 
gas-liquor.      The  li([uid  liere  condensed  Hows  into  S,  and  thenofll 
into  the  collector  Y.     The  gases  leave  the  upper  part  o<  S  an^^ 
pass  tlirough  an  air-couled  worm  T,  the  pipes  U  (provided  with  a 
safety-apparatus),  and  into  the  absorbing- vessel  V.     The  prodw 
condensed  in  T  run  back  into  Y. 

The  ga»-liquor,  freed  from  tar,  is  drawn  through  the  tap  a  ini 
the  meaauring-vessel  G,  which  at  the  bottom  is  connected  by  a  taj 
with  the  cooler  F;  a  pipe,  branching  off  at  the  top,  leads  to  Cl 
milk-of-lime  pan  K.  The  vessels  A,  B,  C,  D  are  connected  at  tl 
bottom  by  the  pii>cs  K,  J*,  ]V,  aud  at  the  top  by  the  pipes  I,  J/ 
which  reach  nearly  down  to  the  bottom  of  B  and  C.  The  pipe  A^^ 
takes  the  milk-of-lime  from  E  into  B.  Through  the  pi])e  O  tbi^H 
contents  of  the  vessel  Y  can  be  emptied  intu  the  vessel  D.  The 
pipe  P  carries  to  G  the  vapours  given  off  in  the  cooler  F.  Z  i> 
three-way  cock,  by  which  the  pipes  connected  with  D  can  be  oil 
nately  put  into  eoinuiunitation.  In  Q  is  tli«  fire,  which  tir»l 
travels  ruuiul  A  und  then  underneath  B.  RR  are  lead-covei 
wooden  drainers  for  the  ammonia-salts.  X  is  a  leaden  tank  for 
the  mother-liquors  which  jio  back  to  V. 

The  saturatoi's  are  usually  made  of  wood  and  lined  with  lea 
the  ammonia-gas  issues  through  a  horizontal  lead  pipe,  lying 
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tlieir  bottom,  into  tlie  acid  or  the  water.  The  saturator  has  an 
air-ti^lit  cover ;  and  the  uou-coiideiiscd  gases  escape  through  a  pipe 
into  the  fireplace  of  a  steam-boiler,  in  order  to  be  burni'd. 

If  caustic  ammonia  is  to  be  prepared,  before  distillation  a 
quantity  of  lime  suniricnt  for  decomposing  alt  tlie  ammonium 
salts  must  of  couri^e  be  put  into  the  still,  to  avoid  <"oiitnniination 
of  the  product  [but  this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  employment  of 
lime  alone  !].  For  niakii^g  ammonium  cldoride  or  sul|ihate  much 
less  lime  is  required  j  and  sometimes  none  at  all  is  employed,  the 
small  quantity  of  fixed  ammonium  salts  being  given  up  as  lost. 
The  liquor  ammonia;  is  only  of  the  crude  amber-coloured  quality. 

In  actual  practice*  only  a  small  portion  of  the  gas-liquor  in  E 

•  The  followinir  AoiaWn  nre  unpublished  observations  of  the  process  as  actually 
carried  out  at  La  Villette,  Paria. 
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is  mixed  with  lime,  half  an  hour  before  the  operation ;  most  of  the 
liquor  is  run  from  G  into  F,  where  it  serves  as  a  refrigerant  and 
is  itself  heated  iu  the  process ;  for  this  purpose  it  enters  the  vessel 
at  the  bottom  and  leaves  it  at  the  top.  The  stills  are  provided 
■with  safety-valves  and  water-gauges.  At  the  end  of  the  process 
the  liquid  is  run  away  into  a  main  drain. 

The  worm  in  F  is  2  inches  wide  and  has  nine  coils.  The  worm 
T,  when,  instead  of  liquid  ammonia,  sulphate  is  made,  is  replaced  M 
by  a  cylinder  10  feet  high  aud  4  feet  6  inches  widc^  into  which  V 
the  gas-delivery  pipe  from  S  enters  and  passes  down  nearly  to  the 
bottom.  This  cylinder  is  kept  about  one-third  filled  by  me^ns  of 
an  overflow-pipe  shaped  like  an  inverted  siphon  ;  the  overflowing 
liquid  is  collected  in  Y,  like  that  coming  from  S.  From  that 
cylinder  the  gas  passes  first  through  an  iron  pipe,  provided  with  a 
Welter's  safety-tube  to  prevent  any  liquid  from  being  forced  back 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  aud  then  into  a  large  lead  tank,  into 
which  it  issues  from  two  lead  pipes,  lying  at  tlie  bottom  and  per- 
forated by  many  holes.  This  tank  is  two-thirds  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  53°  B.  =  1 16°  Tw.*,  and  provided  with  a  roof-shaped 
cover,  from  which  the  escaping  gases  (carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen 
sulphide)  are  carried  into  the  chimney  by  means  of  a  wood  conduit. 
The  sulphate  crystallizing  out  is  fished  out  from  time  to  time, 
drained  on  sloping  lead  plates,  and  dried  iu  a  stove  or  u]X)n  metal 
plates  heated  by  some  waste  heat. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  has  collected  by  con-^ 
densation  in  the  vessels  Y  (say  once  an  hour),  the  three-way  cock" 
Z  is  for  some  minutes  adjusted  so  that  the  gas  from  D  passes  no 
longer  into  the  worm  F,  but  into  Y  (this  is  best  seen  from  figs.  159;fl 
and  100).  Its  pressure  forces  the  liquid  from  \  through  O  into™ 
D;  so  that  no  pump  is  needed  for  tliis.  The  pipe  O  must  reach 
down  to  the  bottom  of  Y.  Every  three  hours  the  contents  of  A, 
are  run  oft',  and  those  of  the  succeeding  stills  B,  C,  and  D  run 
stage  lower  down. 

Each  apparatus  is  charged  with  12  hectolitres  (say  270  gallons) 
of  liquor,  aud  6  operations  arc  made  in  24  hours,  with  an  expen- 
diture of  about  12  hectolitres  of  coke  as  fuel  in  24  hours,  and  of 
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•  When  such  acid  is  employed,  the  temperature  of  the  entering  gas 
80°  if  the  sulphate  is  to  cryBttdlize  out  contiiiuouety. 
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1.30  litres  of  slaked  lime  for  each  charge  of  1200  litres  of  liquor. 
£ach  cubic  metre  (or  ton)  of  gas-liquor  of  3°'5  Baum^  (  =  8*'5  Tw.) 
yields  70  kilog.  of  sulphate;  each  apparatus  therefore  about 
500  kilog.  of  sulphate  per  24  hours. 

At  La  Villette  a  daily  qaiantity  of  10  tons  amraonium  sulphate 
is  manufactured  in  10 double  Mallet's  appitratusj  and  5  tons  liquor 
ammonise  in  i  apparatus. 

One  drawback  of  this  apparatus  Is,  that  no  proper  provision  is 
made  for  dealing  with  the  hydrogen  sulphitie  ;  it  also  contains  a 
number  of  unnecessary  complications,  and  is  undoubtedly  inferior 
to  the  modern  steam-stills  of  Uriiiieberg  and  Feldmann. 

A.  Mallet  later  on  imtiroi'cd  his  apparatus  by  replacing  the 
worni-condensers  by  upright  tubular  condensers,  similar  to  those 
shown  in  the  benzol  rectifying-apparatus,  fig.  115,  p.  450^  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  rectifying-column^  similar  in  principle  to  those 
in  use  for  spirit  of  wine  Sec, 


Solvay's  Apparatus  (fig.  \H2) 


IS  specially  intended  to  obtain  concentrated  crude  liquor  for  am- 
monia soda-works,  up  to  a  strength  of  15°  per  ceut.  Nlij.  It 
consists  of  a  still  A,  divided  by  partitions  C  into  a  number  of 
compartments.  Each  comparttiicnt  coritains  a  tank  E,  connected 
with  the  next  compartment  at  the  bottom  by  a  pipe.  In  the 
upper  part  of  each  compartmeut  is  fitted  a  pipe  T,  which  is 
enlarged  below  and  carries  the  vapours  into  the  liquid  of  the  next 
tank.  Tlie  fireplace  is  at  D.  The  aramouiacal  liquor  comes  from 
the  store-tank  K,  and  goes  first  into  a  small  vessel  Cx,  in  order 
that  the  feed  may  be  regulated  hy  means  of  the  valve  attached 
to  the  lever  li  and  the  float  X,  and  enters  the  still  from  the  pipe 
M.  Suppose  this  to  be  filled  equally  up  to  the  level  O.  Whea 
vapours  are  evolved  by  heating  the  liquor,  e.  g.  m  B^,  they 
escape  by  T  and  force  a  certain  quantity  of  the  liquid  into  the 
annular  space  between  T  and  E^,  over  the  margin  of  E'  into  B'. 
Thus  a  certain  quantity  of  gas-liquor  has  got  from  B'  to  B"  by 
means  of  the  vapours  evolved  in  the  compartment  B' ;  in  the  same 
way  the  liquid  travels  from  B"*  to  B'  by  means  of  the  vapours 
evolved  there :  ultimately  it  arrives  in  B*^,  and  leaves  the  last 
compartment  by  the  pipe  U.     The  progress  of  the  liquid  princi- 
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pally  depends  upon  the  proportion  between  the  diameter  of  the 
dipping  pipes  T  and  the  vessels  E.  The  vapours  arriving  in  the 
last  chamlicr  B  are  carried  by  the  pipe  V  into  a  worm  J,  cooled 
by  auimouiaeal  liciuor^  and  afterwards  through  a  washiug-tank  Q. 
into  the  absorbing-apparatus.  The  float  X  rca^ulates  the  feed  of 
liquor  into  the  still  j  it  sinks  as  the  liquid  >\ithin  tlie  condenser  is 
heated  by  the  evolved  vapours^  and  allows  a  larger  quantity  of 
liquor  to  enter  through  the  valve  S  if  the  distillation  goes  on 
mare  quickly.  Wljeu  the  firing  is  interrupted,  no  vapours  are 
given  otf,  the  liquor  ceases  to  pass  from  one  compartment  into 
another,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid  rises;  at  the  same  time  the 
float  rises;  and  the  valve  S  ultimately  shuts  off  the  feed  of 
liquor  entirely.  According  to  Hanrez,  the  dimensions  of  appa- 
ratus hitherto  constructed  are  sufficient  for  concentrating,  every 
24  hours,  12,24,  or  48  cubic  metres  (say  tons)  of  gas-liquor  ot 
two  or  three  degrees  Daume  to  the  above  strength,  with  a  con- 
sumption of  27  to  36kilog.  of  fuel  per  cubic  metre.  The  hot 
water  ruuning  away  from  U  can  he  utilized  for  a  preliminary 
heating  of  cold  gas-liquor. 


Griineberg's  Apparatus. 


I  One  of  the  best  apparatus  for  distilling  gas-liquor  is  that  of 

I  H.  Griineberg.  liia  older  apparatus  (G.  P.  No.  35,  of  1877)  has 
been  superseded  by  a  different  form  (G.  P.  5255  and  9392),  which 
alone  we  shall  de^icribe  here,  as  it  is  most  successfully  working  at 
13  factories  (September  1880).  One  of  its  principal  advantages 
is,  preventing  the  lime  from  forming  hard  crusts  on  the  heating- 
surface  of  the  stills,  and  removing  the  lime  residue  without  any 
loss  of  time.  Figs.  1G3  and  164>  are  partly  clcvationsj  partly 
sections.  An  upright  cylindrical  still  A,  heated  from  the  fire- 
place g  by  flues  surrountHng  it,  has  within  it  a  vertical  cylin- 
drical tulx?  a  a,  the  bottom  of  which,  extending  below  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  beyond  the  hcating-zonc  thereof,  is  closed  and 
furnished  with  a  blow-off  cock,  r,  and  a  perforated  screen. 
The  upper  end  of  this  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  is  open  to  the  vapour-space  in  the  boiler.  Above  the 
boiler  is  the  vessel  C,  chargt:d  with  milk  of  lime  from  the  tank  G 
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by  Cj  and  above  this  a  rectifying-column,  B,  of  the  description  oftea 
employed  in  Bpirit-stills.  The  pipes  F  ¥  extend  from  the  top  of 
A  into  the  lime-vessel,  ending  near  its  bottom  with  numerous  small 
perforations.     By  these  pipea  the  vapours  generated  in  the  still 


ire  conveyed  into  the  milk-of-lime,  and  keep  this  continnoudy 
iRgitated  ;  tlipy  then  pass  through  the  successive  compartments  of 
le  cohimn  B.     Tiiis  column  is  supplied  hy  the  pipe  L  with  gas- 
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liquor,  which  dcsncnda  from  one  com|>artnicnt  to  another,  while 
the  vapours  ascendiufr  iVom  A  throng-h  C  are  intimately  mixed 
with  it.  Thus  iho  fk'.s<'iujdiiij;^  fras-liipior  is  graHnally  heated  and 
deprived  of  its  volatile  iugrodicnta,  whilst  the  ascending  vapours 
are  partly  condensed  and  nii\  with  tlie  descending  liquid  ;  the  un- 
condensed  gases,  alon;::^  with  thuse  liberated  From  the  liquid  in  B, 
pass  away  throu^^h  the  pipe  k.  From  tlic  bottom  of  B  the  liquid, 
atill  containin":  the  non-volatile  ammonium  saltSj  flows  through  an 
opening  into  the  lime-vessel  C  and  is  mixed  with  its  contents,  the 
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vapours  from  F  F  producing  a  continuous  agitation.  Here  the 
ammonium  salu  are  decomposed^  and  part  of  the  ammonia  passes 
nlon^  tlirough  B  into  k.  The  liquid,  still  containing  ammania, 
passesj  by  the  overflow  pipe  c  A,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler-tube, 
which  is  removed  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  so  that  there 
no  danger  of  the  lime  becoming  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  tube, 
neither  can  the  material  of  the  tube,  or  that  of  the  lime-vessel^  be 
injured  by  overheating. 

From  tlie  bottom  of  the  tube  a  the  liquid  rises  through  the  per- 
forated plate  d,  flows  over  into  the  outer  boiler  A  and  is  heated  in 
the  same;  the  gases  and  vapours  evolved  are  conveyed  by  F  F  into 
C,  as  above  mentioned.  From  the  bottom  of  A  the  liquid^  now] 
entirely  deprived  of  ammonia,  overflows  through  h  into  a  dcej 
vessel  J,  the  contents  of  which  operate  ns  nn  hydraulic  seal,  and 
from  this  tlirough  N  to  a  drain.  All  this  proceeds  continuously^ 
the  feeding  with  gas-liquor  by  L,  the  overflowing  of  the  spent 
liquor  by  N,  and  the  escape  of  the  ammoniacul  vapours  at  k. 

The  apparatus  fig.  103  serves  for  producing  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide,  e.  g.  for  the  ammo- 
niacal  soda  process.  The  vapours  rise  through  the  cooling-pipe  0 
into  a  worm  in  the  vessel  D,  where  they  are  condensed  to  the  con- 
dition of  (impure)  liquor  ammonia.  This  flows  into  a  vessel  E, 
whilst  the  uncorideused  vapours  and  gases  pass  into  a  vessel  }i, 
whose  contents  form  an  hydraulic  seal.  The  gas  not  condensed 
here  escapes  through  P.  The  vessel  D  is  closed ;  and  the  worm 
within  is  cooled  by  raw  gas-liquor  supplied  from  the  reservoir  V 
by  the  funnel-pipe  X  \  after  getting  heated  here,  it  passes  through 
L  into  the  column  B.  The  cooling-pipe  O  acts  as  a  regulator  of 
the  concentration.  The  more  cold  water  is  supplied  to  its  casing  ^ 
by  the  pipe  R,  the  greater  is  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapouffl 
in  Oj  the  contlcnsod  waier  flowing  back  into  B,  and  the  more 
coacentrated  is  the  residual  fluid  which  passes  to  the  worm  in  IX 
Thus  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid  ammonia  can  be 
regulated  at  will. 

If  it  were  intended  to  make  real  liquor  ammonix,  the  vapoun 
issuing  from  the  column  would  have  to  be  passed  through  a  number 
of  vessels  filled  with  milk  of  lime  and  finally  into  a  cooled  absorb- 
ing vessel. 

The  apparatus  fig.  164  serves  for  producing  ammonium  sulphate. 
The  gaseous  mixture  passes  through  k  and  alternately  kf  and  k!'  to 
the  saturators  K'  and  K",  containing  sulphuric  acid.     Considerable, 
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hrat  is  evolved  by  the  combination  of  this  acid  with  ammonia,  so 
as  to  vaporize  the  excess  of  water  present  in  the  acid  [provided 
the  latter  be  not  much  under  130'^Tw,].  The  vapour  thus 
generated,  together  with  offensive  gases  (COjjHjS,  &c. ),  pass  along 
the  large  pipe  u  and  into  tlie  vessel  E,  where  their  heat  is  utilized 
for  a  preliminary  heating  of  the  gas-liquor  which  passes  at  S  into 
a  coil  or  set  of  pipes,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  through  L  into  the 
column.  Prom  K  the  uncnndcnsed  gases  pass  through  v  into  a  fire- 
place ^,  where  tlic  offunsivc  gases  are  coiisuLned.  The  ammonium 
sulphate  separated  in  K'and  K"  is  put  into  the  drainer  V,  provided 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom  ;  the  tnotlier-litjuors  collect  in  M. 

The  coal  used  averages  one  cvrt.  for  each  ton  of  gaH-li(]Uor  passed 
through  the  apjiaratus  ;  the  lime,  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  ammo- 
nium sulphate  produced.  Two  men  can  attend  to  an  apparatus 
capable  of  dintilJing  ten  tons  ]>er  diem.  Such  an  apparatus,  with- 
out the  lirae-vesscK  is  10  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide  ;  the  column  and 
lime-vessel  add  another  8  feet.     It  costa  from  £175  to  £200. 

Some  minor  improvements  of  Oriiueberg's  apparatus  are  con- 
tained in  the  German  patents  No.  13-14()  and  18H52. 

The  following  practical  experiences  with  Griineberg^s  ammonia 
apparatus  have  been  described  by  Kunath  and  Blum  *.  At  Danzig 
such  an  apparatus  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  .€K)0,  including 
alterations  to  ashed  and  erection  of  a  chimney.  A  twelvemonth*' 
working  yielded  : — 

Inrome, 


57508"5  kilog.  ammonium  sulphate    

Ea'penfiiturf,  Msrk. 

Interest  on  M.  8000  at  5  per  cent     ...  400*(K) 

Amortization    400*00 

597^  kilog.   sulphuric    acid,   J    100°, 

il42°Tw 51fi8r>3 

llOOO  kilog.  lime  42700 

7537'5  kilog.  coke .  .  15075 

191  hectolitres  cok( -breeze  57*30 

117  hectolitres  small  coke  5  85 

Wages,  packages,  &c 11 73'34 

Repairing  a  saturator 800 


MArk. 
22315-82 


8090*87 


Profit       1422495 

*  Wsgn«r-Fischer'a  Jabresb.  d.  chem.  Techuol.  for  IdM,  p.  311. 
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Each  ton  of  coal  distilled  produced  6*24  kilog.  of  finished  salt. 
At   Oraudenz,   with   a   yearly    production   of   5500    kilo?. 

ammonium  sulphate,  the  expenditure  is  calculated  per  100  kiloj 

at:— 


MArk. 

100  kilog.  sulphuric  acid  1 12°  Tw,  . 

..  900 

100  kilo^.  coal 

1-60 

20  kilog.  limo 

0-40 

Packages 

0  50 

"Wages  and  management 

300 

Repairs    

2-0O 

Carriage,  &c. 

100 

Amortization  and  iuterest 

600 

2,3-50 

The  author  owes  the  following  further  statements  to  the  kindni 
of  Dr.  Griineberg.  The  two  boilers  A  and  C  arc  now  made  in^ 
one  piece,  of  cylindrical  form.  The  lime  is  now  introduced  as 
sifted  niilk-of-lime  by  a  membrane-pump.  The  milk-of-lime 
reservoir  is  an  oblong  iron  tank  with  a  vertical  division,  con- 
sisting of  a  fine  sieve.  The  crude  gas-liquor  is  now  graduallj 
heated  in  the  following  way,  as  shown  in  fig.  165. 

a  is  the  top  of  the  column,  b  the  gas-pipe,  c  the  liquor -heater; 
rf,  inlet  for  cold  gas-iiquor;  e,  overflow  of  the  same  and  condui^| 
into  tlie  column  ;  /,  outlet  pipe  for  the  cooled  gas.  When  heating™ 
tlie  litpior  in  this  way.  the  acid  employed  in  the  saturation  must 
be  of  sp.  grav.  =  14-2°  Tw,  If  weaker  acid  (106°)  is  to  be  em- 
ployedj  the  heating  of  the  liquor  must  be  produced  by  the  waste 
heat  of  the  gases  from  tlie  saturator,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient 
evaporation  in  the  same.  If  the  object  is  making  concentrated 
gas-liquor,  the  gases  must  be  cooled  as  much  as  possible,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  c  a  wonu 
g  hj  through  which  cold  water  is  constantly  runuing.  ^M 

The  worm   D  in  fig.    163,  which  is  sometimes  stopped  up  b^^ 
crystallizations  of  ammonium  cai'bonatc,  has  now  been  replart*d 
by  a  cooitT,  actin^j;  both  inside  and  outside,  as  shown  in  fig.  \CA 
L  is  an  annular  iron  vessel,  fixed  la  the  outer  cylinder  M.     Tl 
ammoniacal  vapours  enter  at  o,  condense  in  L,  and  the  eondensiDj 
liquor  runs  ofl'  nt  p  into  an  hydraulic  seal,  w  hence  it  runs  over 
q  into  the  vessels  intended  to  carry  it  away.     The  cooling-wat< 
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through  r  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  runs  over  the  auuuliir 
cooler  L,  aiul  is  carrie^l  off  from  the  outer  part  of  M  by  *. 

A  complete  apparatus  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  lead  satu- 
rator,  liqucir-hcater,  &c.  for  1(J  tons  gas-Uquor  now  costs  3500 
Mark  (  =  i!il75).     There  are  more  than  50  at  work  now. 

While  the  older  Uriiuebcrg  stills  are  adapted  to  direct  firing,  a 
new  modificRtioD  has  been  patented  by  Giiincberg  and  Bluna 
(G.  P.  333:^0),  which  seems  preferable  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
ateam  at  disposal  *.  Fig.  107  shows  the  apparatus  as  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.     A  is  the  still,  B  the 


*  Eogliab  Agent,  Htinrv  Simon,  M&ncheater. 
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Leal  to  tiic  crude  gas  liquor^  and  lose  tbeir  steam  iu  the  shape  of 
cotuleuscd  water.  Ultimately  they  are  conveyed,  by  a  pipe  not 
shown  in  the  diagram,  into  some  fiicplaee,  to  be  burned,  or  can 
be  treated  in  any  other  desired  way  (p.  612  ct  teg.),  ■ 

The  OMsentiul  feature  of  tlic  Grunebcrg-Blum  ap|iai'atui!>  i&  tht 
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stepped  cone.  Tlie  liquor  iu  descendiug  this  is  uioi>e  and  more 
spread  out,  and  ultimately  meets  the  ascending  steam  as  a  fine 
spray  :  thus  the  last  traces  of  amniouiu  arc  set  free.  In  the  moat 
recent  form  of  these  vStilSs  the  mil  k-of-liuic  vessel  is  made  tosurround 
the  cone,  and  thus  to  keep  the  beat  in  aa  much  as  possible. 

The  apparatus  fij^.  168  serves  for  making  concentrated  gas- 
liquor,  and  as  intermediary  apparatus  for  making  liquor  am- 
monlie.  In  this  case  the  gas-liquor  enters  into  the  vessel  B  by 
meansof  the  tube  a.  Vessel  15  serves  the  double  purpose  nf  cooling 
the  ammouia-vapours  coming  from  the  still  Aj  and  uf  heatiiig-up 
the  gas-liquor  entering  through  a.  From  here  the  liquor  is  con* 
veyed  by  means  of  a  siphon-pipe  into  the  top  of  the  still  A.  The 
cooled-duwn  ammonia-vapours  coming  out  of  B  are  now  either 
conveyed  diit*ctly  into  the  cooler  Cj  constructed  like  that  shown 
in  fig.  100  (where,  by  means  of  cold  water  iu  the  inner  and  the 
annular  outer  space,  the  vapours  are  condensed  and  Concentrated 
Aramoniacal  Liquor  is  obtiiined),  or  else,  if  very  concentrated 
liquor  (up  to  \l\  per  cent.  NII3)  is  required,  the  vapours  are  first 
passed  from  B  through  the  lime-vessel  1),  and  only  then  into  C. 
The  (two)  lime-vessels  D  serve  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  aud 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  arc  indispensable  intermediary  links 
for  the  manufacture  of  liquor  ammoniie;  but  they  are  equally 
indispeiv'*able  when  a  couccutrated  erude  liquor  from  18  per  cent. 
Nil:!  upwards  is  to  be  manufactured,  since  above  that  strength 
ammonium  carbonate  would  crystallize  out;  aud  hence  a  higher 
concentration  would  not  produce  a  liquid,  but  a  pasty  mass, 
unless  the  CO..*  and  lIvS  were  removed,  which  has  not  been  the 
ease  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stili  A,  no  lime  being  present  there. 
There  are  two  such  liuie-vesscls  D  arranged  side  by  side,  so  that 
when  the  lime  is  spent  in  one  of  the  vessels,  the  vapours,  by 
changing  the  position  of  cocks,  can  be  at  once  passed  into  the 
other  vessel.  When  this  change  has  been  effected,  steam  is  then 
blown  into  the  first  vessel,  in  order  to  drive  out  tlic  ammonia 
contained  therein,  which  is  sent  back  to  the  still  through  pipe  Zi. 
The  vessel  is  now  enjptied  and  charged  again  with  fresh  lime,  to 
be  ready  whenever  the  second  vessel  shall  have  done  its  duty. 

The  apparatus  specially  intended  for  making  pure  liquor  am- 
monite will  be  descrilwrd  under  that  heading. 

These  ammonia-stills  are  made   in  six  diOereat  sizes,  to  distil 
from  1300  to  6600  gallons  of  gas-liquor  per  2  4  hours.     According 
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to  trustworthy  testimonials,  they  answer  very  well  indeed  :  the  am- 
monia left  in  the  liquors  is,  on  the  average,  not  above  0*05  per  ecnt. ; 
there  is  but  a  smull  eunsumption  of  steatn^  very  little  labour,  no    _ 
nuisance,  and  uo  trouble.  I 

Watson  Smith  gives  the  following  calculation  for  distilling  in  a      ' 
Griinebcrg-BIum    still    the   gas-liquor  obtained    in  carbonizing 
35,0W  tons  of  coal,  viz.  about  3500  tons  of  liquor  at  5J°  Tw .*:— 

Tout.  Price. 

Ad.  X        «      d. 

Sulphuric  RcJd  142°  Tw 3S9  40    0  778  0  0 

Lime 71  12    6  44  7  6 

Labour,  4  men /iO  weeks,  <^ 2A    0  250  0  0 

Cottl 176  8    0  70  0  0 

CnsksuQcl  packing 155  12  H 

Sundries,  repairs,  ius lift  14  0 

Depreciation  ou  pluiit.  i'900,  buildings  X150 : 

total  X450 &      ...  lOp.fl.  4.">  0  0 

Interest  on  plant  and  buildingi  £450,  land  X'l  00 : 

tuUlXi'ioO 0       ...  6p.c.  27  10  0 

Oa«-Uquur5i°Tw«ddell 3600  12    0  2100  0  OH 

Total  oust  of  mnnufncturing    XH587    3    G 

Tons. 

Produoe.  sutpbato  nf  arainoniji    389  JCII  4279    0    0 

Deduct  oo»t  of  manufacture 35S7     3    fl 

Profit X091  16    fl^ 

Feldmann's  Apparatus,  " 

Dr.   A.  Feltlmann,  of  Bremen,  has  constructed  an  ammonia- 
still  (G.   P.  21708;  B.  P.  30 13.  18«2;    English  Agents.  Schwah 
and  Overhoff,  Manchester),  which  is   very  much  recommended,     i 
and  of  which,  in  May  1880^  tliere  were  48  at  work  in  differenti 
couutrios.     It  is  a  steam-still,  mid  is  adapted  for  making  i^ulphate, 
liquor  amnionia.%  or  concentrated  gas-liquor.     Its  principle  is  that 
of  a  continuously   acting  column  where  not  merely  the  Tolfttil^| 
ammonia,  but  also  the  fixed  ammonia,  set  free  by  lime,  is  driven     i 
off.     Otherwist;  the  principle  of  the  dephlegmation-eolumn  is  the 
same  as  that  adopted  in  the  Coffey  stilJ,  the  Griiaeberg  still,  and 
many  others.  h 

Considering  its  great  capabilities,  the  apparatus  requires  bufV 
little  room  for  setting  up.     Au  apparatus  to  distil  from  8  to  10 
tons  of  ammouiacal  liijuor  in  21  hours  occupies  a  space  of  17  feet  ■ 
by  13  feet  by  10  feet.  fl 

•  Industries,  1886,  p.  242.  ^ 
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The  apparatus  consists  of  the  column  A,  the  dccomposing-tank 
B,  and  the  column  C.  The  ammoiiiat'iil  liquor  flows  Irom  the  feed- 
tank a  into  the  supply-tank  b,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  a 
regular  flow  into  the  column  thruu^h  pipe  c  into  the  tubular 
boiler  J,  and  thence  through  d  into  the  top  chamber  of  column  A, 
From  here  it  passes  througli  the  overflow-pipes  a  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  in  each  of  which  it  i»  boiled  up  by  the  steam  which 

Fig.  160. 


tills  the  stills,  and  is  delivered  free  from  all  volatile  ammoniacal 
compounds,  throngh  a  long  overflow-pipe  a\  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  decomjxjsing-tank  B.  Into  this  tank  milk-of-limc  is  intro- 
duced through  the  pump  G,  and  the  inflowing  gas-liquor  is  con- 
stantly mixed  by  a  steam-agitator.  The  inlet  of  steam  is  so 
regulated  that  the  decomposed  giis-liquor  must  run  out  at  the  top 
of  tank  B;  and  by  the  working  of  a  sieve,  introduced  to  break 
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the  cbullitiou,  it  puMes  puriHed  and  freed  of  surplus  lime  thnrngb 

(tiphoii  (*  into  cuhiinn  C.  In  the  separate  chambers  of  this  column, 
the-  ftruiMonia  formed  is  driven  out,  the  spent  liqaor  collects  in  the 
part  D,  and  flows  constantly  through  the  tJip  /.  The  steam 
required  for  distillincf  is  admitted  througjh  pipe  ^7  into  column  C; 
travertting  the  tluid  hi  each  separate  ehamber^  it  parses  through 
pipe  h  and  tank  ti  into  column  A.  It  then  rises  through  all  the 
chambers  in  A,  and  leaves,  charged  with  accumulated  amcnonia, 
bv  the  e\it-pipe  i.  Finally  it  arrives  under  the  leaden  bell  F, 
wliieh  h  partly  submerged  in  sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  the  lead- 
lined  ei&teru  E.  The  ammonia  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid; 
the  gases  which  have  not  been  absorbed,  carbonic  acid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  &c-,  mixed  witli  steam  under  the  leaden  Ijell,  are 
conducted  through  the  exit-pipe  k  into  the  cylinder  J.  The  action 
of  this  cylinder  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  economizer  in 
Griincberg's  apparatus^  so  that  we  need  not  repeat  its  description 
in  this  place;  nor  need  we  go  into  the  treatment  of  the  gases. 
The  esscutial  difterence  between  Feldmann's  and  GriiuelKTg's 
apparatus  consists  in  this:  that  the  former,  after  driving  off  the 
volatile  ammonia,  saturates  the  liquor  with  lime,  and  sends  it  in 
a  ci^ar  state  tiuougli  a  second  column. 

The  usnal  mizcs  of  the  apparatus  are  for  distilling  5,  10,  or  15 
tons  of  anuDoniaeal  liquor  per  day;  but  it  can  be  made  to  distil 
very  much  larger  quantities.  At  Silvcrtowu  there  is  a  still  for  80 
tons,  and  at  Ituiieorn  one  for  201)  tons  liquor  per  day. 

This  apparatus  (according  to  reliable  information)  easily  drives 
off  the  ammouia  to  such  an  extent  that  the  distillation  test  of  the 
residues  iloes  nut  show  more  than  3  to  5  parts  NIIj  in  1(X),000 
parts  of  liquor;  and  the  liberation  of  the  NHj  can  be  made  prac- 
tically absolute. 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  difference  between  the  old  two- 
boiler  system  with  direct  firing  and  the  rational  new  apparatus  is 
all'urded  by  a  return  made  by  the  Bielefeld  Corporation  Gas-works. 
Formerly  they  worked  only  iij  tons  liquor  in  a  two-boiler  appa- 
ratus with  direct  firing.  The  result  of  100  days'  working  wa» 
466  cwt.  of  damp,  greenish  sulphate,  with  barely  20  per  cent. 
nitrogen.  The  wages  per  cwt.  of  sulphate  amounted  to  0*01  Mark, 
the  eoiisumplion  of  «'oke  to  i!'H7  Scheffel  =  0*80  Mark.  After 
putting  up  a  Feklmann  still  the  daily  consumption  of  gas-liquor 
was  raised   to   7J-H  tons;    the  yield  of  sulphate  upon  the  coal 
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retorts  was  0'9  per  cent.  The  output  of  63  days' 
working  was  684  cwt.  of  nearly  white  sulphate,  with  20'68  per 
cent,   nitrogeu.     The  expeusea  were  as  follows  per  cwt.  of  sul- 

Ihatc: — 
MnrV. 
82-6  lb.  sulphuric  acid,  168*^  Tw.,  @  M.  4  per  cwt.     3-30 
1-5  Scheffel  coke  @  0*30  045 
Wages  (@  4*25  mark  per  diem)    0*40 

Lime    0*  1 5 
Suudries  (lighting,  shovela,  &c.)    O'l'j 
Amortization  aud  interest     100 
5-45 

Feldmann  tlainis*  that  his  apparatus  ohviatps  the  dinicnity  of 
obstructing  the  column  by  a  precipitation  of  lime  and  lime-salts 
in  a  muclk  simpler  way  than  is  done  by  P.  Mallet  [Bee  further  on)  ; 
and  that  the  employment  of  a  (•olinnii  for  expelling  tlie  fixed  am- 

Imonia  permits  not  merely  doing  this  in  the  most  jtcrfect  possible 
Eorm,  but  also  with  a  niiniinnra  of  steam.  This  is  most  important 
■rhen  utilizing  the  gas-liquor  for  manufacturing  sal  ammoniac, 
vherc  there  should  he  as  little  sabjiiccjuent  evaporation  as  possible ; 
■at  it  is  also  very  useful  in  making  sulphate  of  ammonia,  because 
m  greatly  facilitates  the  dealing  with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
I  P.  Mallet's  Apparatus  (1884). 

I  P.  Malletf  hns  set  liimsclf  the  special  object  of  ratiking  an  '^  in- 
■bstructible  column"  for  distilling  amuiouiacal  Iic|Uor  in  contact 
prith  lime,  witliout  having  to  clarify  it  by  repose  (as  is  necessary 
I  especially  for  liquors  produced  in  the  treatment  of  sewage),  or 
^^without  having  to  relegate  the  lime  treatment  to  another  vessel. 
^Bpis  apparatus  is  showu  iu  fig.  170.  An  ordinary  column  bb^ 
^^nrmounted   by   an  "analyzer''   a,   serves   to  expel   the  volatile 

[ ^ammonia.     From  here  the  liquor  runs  oif  by  c  into  the  apparatus 

^Wfig.  171)  intended  for  mixing  with  lime.    This  cousists  of  a  closed 
^^%opper  k,  which  is  eliarged  with  a  sufHcient  quantity  of  quicklime 
to  serve  for  several  hours,  and  of  an  endless  screw  /.  which  conveys 
I       this  lime  to  the  mixer  m ;  here  it  is  mixed  with  the  licpior  enter- 
ing at  c,  which  slakes  the  lime,  and  carries  it  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion through   the  pipe  d  into  tlie    inobstructible  column.     The 

•  Journnl  fiir  Ga^obcleucluuDg,  1885,  p.  7*18. 
f  6i  Jl)ul*.'Vrtid  de  la  VileU**,  V%v\n, 
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valve  n  serves  for  removing  from  time  to  time  unslaked  pieces, 
stones,  &c.  The  mixture  of  liiue  and  liquor  now  descends  the 
lower  column  /(ti^.  170)  from  plate  to  plate;  the  revolving  shaft 
in  the  centre  of  this  coluniUj  by  means  of  scrapers  fixed  to  it  in 
each  of  the  chambers  of  the  coltimnj  keeps  the  lime  suspcnde<l  in 
the  liquor  and  prevents  any  crusts  furniing  rm  tlie  plates.  The 
spent  liquor  is  east  out  by  the  meehanieal  purser  k  ;  for  very 
dirty  lime  a  sludge-box  must  be  provided,  from  which  the  deposit 
is  taken  out  from  time  to  time. 


Fig.  171. 


A  special  advantage  claimed  for  this  apparatus  is  that  it  works 
with  quicklime  and  utilizes  the  heat  of  slaking,  at  the  same  time 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  sifting  the  milk-of-limc  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  this  is  a  feature  essential  to  the  "  colonne 
inobstniablc,"  whose  principal  speciality,  the  revolving  shaft,  is 
evidently  not  without  its  drawbacks.  Many  manufacturers  will 
prefer  a  simpler  apparatus,  dispensing  with  maehinerj'. 

Apparatus  gpeciaUy  intended  for  working  Ammoniacal  Liquors 
from  Seivaffe, 

A  considerable  number  of  these  are  described  by  C.  Vincent  in 
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the  'Eucyclop^die  Cliimique/  2nd  section,  tome  x.  part  4,  pp.  14 
ei  seg. ;  but  most  of  tlipm  present  nothiuj;  calling  fur  s|>ecial  re- 
coramendation,  as  the  older  appai*Atus  of  Figuera,  of  Margueritte 
and  Sourdeval,  and  others ;  or  else  they  are  only  various  forms  of 
corabinatious  of  boilers  witli  dcphlegmating-colurans  and  heat- 
economizers,  not  different  in  principle  from  those  already  de- 
scribed, as  the  apparatus  of  Lair,  of  Sinticr  and  Mnh^,  &c.  That 
of  Ilenncbutte  and  Vaureal  has  a  very  peculiar  form,  but  the 
principle  is  always  the  same.  We  would  refer  for  descriptions  anil 
diap-ams  of  these  apparatus  to  M.  Vincent's  book;  also  for  that 
of  Chcvalet*s  apparatus  for  treating  turbid  sewage  and  **  tout 
ventuit/'  that  is,  the  wliolc  contents  of  the  sewers,  including 
night-soil  and  all  other  solid  refuse.  We  will,  however,  describe 
two  other  appamlus  constructetl  for  the  same  purpose. 
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P.  Mallei* 8  Ajiparatus  for  treating  Thick  Sewage 

is  shown  in  fig.  172.  It  consists  of  a  tubulivr  heater  A;  a  tubul 
vapour  "  analyzer  "  B  ;  a  cast-iron  column  C,  4  feet  8  inches  wide, 
serving  as  dcphlegmator.  This  column,  by  means  of  a  hollow 
stand,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  agitating-column  E.  The  latter  haa 
a  diameter  of  6  feet  8  inches,  and  contains  a  number  of  plates 
with  central  hiiles ;  a  central  shaft,  made  to  revolve  by  toothedj 
gearj  carries  a  set  of  stirrers  ranging  over  every  one  of  these  plates. 
Tha  sludge-decanter  F  fi>rm3  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system. 
The  sludge  itself  is  discharged  into  trucks  W,  whilst  the  clear, 
decanted,  boiling  part  of  the  spent  liquor  passes  on  to  the  beater 
A,  and  afterwards,  being  completely  cooled  down,  runs  off  through 
the  tube  X, 

Tlie  fresh  sewage  matter  is  forced  by  means  of  a  pump  through 
the  pipe  a  into  the  beater  A,  and  passes  through  its  tubes;  on  its 
way  it  gets  heated  by  the  spent  liquor^  circulating  in  the  invc 
direction,  before  issuing  at  s.  The  sewage  then  ascends  throu 
the  4-inch  pipe  0  into  the  analyzer  B,  in  which  it  is  further  heated 
by  the  vapours  ascending  from  the  rectifier  C  ;  it  then  passes  out 
by  the  siphon-tube  c  into  tlic  column  C  at  its  tenth  chamber,  and 
descends  in  this,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  tube  d  into  the 
agitating-column  E.  During  this  transit  the  volatile  ammonium 
salts  contaiitrd  in  the  sewage  are  carried  olf  by  the  hot  vapours 
coming  fi-om  E  and  escape  through  L;  the  vapours  pass  tlirough 
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the  rectifier  C,  where  they  beeomo  richer  in  ammonia,  th< 
through  tlie  analyzer  B,  where  they  give  up  the  reiuuinin^ 
water,  and  at  last  escape  through  T  into  the  sulphuric-acid  siitu- 
rator.  The  uneondcnsablc  gases  are  carried  under  a  fire-grate,  to 
be  burned.  Ecfure  the  sewage,  deprived  of  volatile  araraonium 
salts,  enters  thriiu«:h  d  into  K,  it  is  mixed  with  milk-of-llm^^ 
pumped  in  through  K,  in  the  proportion  of  8  kitog.  lime  to  eac^f 
ton  of  sewage.  The  action  of  the  agitatiuj^-colunin  E  is  just  the 
same  as  has  been  described,  p.  655,  The  spent  matter  now  dcscenils 
through  the  siplion-tube,  wi,  into  the  sludge-decanter,  F,  6  feet 
8  inches  wide,  where  it  snft'ers  an  enormous  loss  of  velocity  which, 
along  with  tlic  action  of  the  lime  on  the  all>uminou!j  mattcrb, 
promotes  a  rapid  settling  of  the  solid  impurities.  By  means  o^| 
the  two  valves  at  the  bottom,  the  sludge  is  diseliarged  into  tht* 
trucks,  \V,  and  can  be  filter- pressed  before  being  sent  away.  Tlu- 
clear  liquid  issuing  out  of  F  is  used  for  Leating-up  the  fresh  sewage 
in  A,  as  before  described.  The  necessary  heat  is  supplied  to  this 
appavatuM  by  direct  (wet)  steam,  tliroiigh  a  l^-inch  steam-pipe,  t\ 
just  above  the  bottom  of  E. 

This  apparatus  is  capable  of  treating  05  tons  of  sewage  matt( 
per  24  hours.     It  is  easy  to  clean,  as  all  the  overtiow- pipes 
arranged  in  outside  annexes,  X  X,  which  are  accessible  by  taking 
off'  the  flanges.  h 

One  of  these  ap|mratua  has  been  at  work  since  1881  at  La  Tresnol 
near  EordcAUX,  and  several  others  seem  to  be  working  satistac- 
torily  in  France. 
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works  under  diminished  pressure,  and  consists  of  two  quite  distiu 
parts.  The  one  shown  in  figs.  173  and  174  is  called  the  "baro- 
metric chamber,**  and  serves  for  expelling  the  volatile  ammonium 
salts.  It  is  a  wrought-iron  cyliuder,  A,  7  feet  4  inches  diameter, 
and  11  feet  4  inches  high,  fixed  on  the  top  of  an  iron  column,  B,of 
a  lieigbt  of  33  feet,  at  thf  hottom  of  wliieli  a  siphon-pipe  carries  off 
the  spout  liquor  into  the  tank  C  In  this  '•'  barometric  chamlier" 
a  good  vacuum  can  be  kept  up  by  an  air-pump  which  continuallv 
as[)iritteH  the  gases  and  vapoui*s  given  off  by  the  sewnge;  this  gaseous 
mixture  is,  as  usual,  absorbed  in  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  spen 
liquor  runs  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  column  B,  in  which  theliqui 
rises  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.    The  chamber  A  is  divid 
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into  three  compartments,  in  wliich  as  many  small  tiirliincSj  T,  T,  T, 
aet  in  motion  by  the  pulley  P,  convert  the  sewage  which  arrives  in 
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tlie  pipe  flj  three  times  over,  into  a  fine  8pray,  which  prently  fjieili- 
tates  the  escape  of  the  volatile  anini<inium  salts.  The  liquor  is 
heated  Ly  means  of  the  exhaust-steam  of  the  engine;  tlirough  the 
pipe  E.  The  steam  and  vapours,  issuing  tfmnigh  Fand  G,  pass 
alternately  through  one  of  two  saturators,  K  K',  arranged  ou  a 
similar  principle  as  the  chamber  A.  These  ai*c  fi  feet  wide,  and 
are  provided  with  horizontal  diaphrugms  for  dividing  the  acid  into 
a  spray.    The  tiuautity  of  acid  and  the  lime  it  stays  in  the  saturator 
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iDUftt  be  so  regulated  that  nil  tlie  ammonia  is  absorbed  aud  yet  tie 
acid  is  saturated.     The  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  runs  down 


Fig.  174. 


the  column  and  through  the  siphon,  S,  into  a  crystallizing-vc 
The  pipes  M  or  M^  carry  oil'  the  noxious  gases,  which  are  aspirated 
by  the  air-pumps,  f  rt* ud  from  muisturc  by  cooling  down,  aud  burned 
in  the  usual  manner.      The  condensed  liquid,  which  contains  a 
little  ammonium  salt,  is  sent  into  the  apparatus  to  be  described^ 
next.  V 

Fig.  175  shovrs  tliat  part  of  Lencauchez's  apparatus  which  dtjds 
with  the  "  fixed"  nmmonium  salts.      It  is  a  horizontal  evlinder. 
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10  feet'in  diameter  lind  33  feet  long,  provided  with  a  longitudinal 
shaft  and  agitating-puddles  for  mixing  the  liquor  with  milk-of-liine. 


Fig.  175 
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Between  the  paddles  there  are  seven  disks  for  diminishing  the  speed 
of  transit  of  the  vapoui's.  These  seven  partitions,  ccc,  divide  the 
cylinder  into  eiglit  chambers  of  equal  size.  The  first  partition 
from  the  left  reaches  down  to  the  eeutrc  of  the  cylinder;  the  fol- 
lowing ones  are  each  (5  inches  aniallrr  than  those  preceding.  A 
tube,  V,  enters  into  the  second  chamber^  and  injects  into  it  the 
exhaust  steam  from  one  orsev(^ral  ^^tcam-eugiiiCH  ;  the  last  chamber 
is  surmounted  by  a  cast-iron  rectifying-column,  B.  The  first 
plates  of  this  column  have  siniiile  holes,  without  covering -cups,  so 
as  not  to  be  stopped  up  liy  solid  mnttcr  projected  from  below;  its 
upper  portion  is  coanectcd  with  two  reflux-worms  and  a  receiver 
for  crude  concentrated  ainmoniucal  liquor.  For  making  sulphate 
the  worms  arc  not  cooled  so  nmch,  and  the  vapours  from  them  are 
conveyed  into  a  sulphuric-acid  suturator. 

Into  this  apparatus  the  liquor,  deprived  in  the  "  barometric 
chaml>er  "  of  its  volatile  ammonium  salts,  is  iutroduccd  through  a, 
at  the  third  chamber  of  the  column  B;  it  descends  in  thin  jets, 
and  gets  into  the  horizontal  cylinder,  where  it  is  mixed  with  milk-of- 
lime.  The  ammonia  of  tlie  fixed  salt  is  thus  set  free,  and  comes  off 
gradually  in  the  diflerent  cliambers;  it  passes  on  successively  from 
one  to  the  other  by  bubbling  through  a  mixture  of  litjuor  and  lime. 
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each  time  traversing  a  layer  6  inches  deep.     At  last,  after  about 
half  an  hour^  the  liquor  arrives  totally  spent  at  the  other  side  aifl 
the  cylinder,  and  runs  to  waste  by  the  siphon-tube  S .  ^ 

Tbis  apparatus  is  very  iugeniously  constructed,  but  seems  too 
complicated,  and  has  not  made  its  way  outside  of  France.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  very  much  simpler  means  employed  h 
England  and  Germany  do  not  fulfil  the  aim  in  view  quitf 
as  well. 


Recent  Proposals  for  improving  the  Manufacture  of  Ammonium 
Sulphate  (partly  referring  also  to  Liquor  Ammonias). 


1 


Fig.  176 


Rousseau  (Fr.  P.  Aug.  18,  1880)  recommends  that  in  rectify- 
ing ammonia  by  dephlegmation  the  water  be  kept  at  a  ton)pcra- 
ture  of  from  6(f  to  70'  C. ;  below  this,  e.  g.  at  55°,  the  liquor 
begins  to  take  up  ammonia  from  the  gases  passing  through. 

Hegcrier  (G.   P.    11009)   prevents   the  escape  of   ammonia  i 
charging  with  milk-of-lime  by  means  of  two  tanks  placed  ahov 
the  still.      In  the  upper  one  (R,  fig.  170)  the  lime  is  slaked,  and 
the    milk-of-limc  is   h-t  clown    into 
the  lower  one,  K^,  by   the  cock  II. 
During  this  the  ammoniacal  gases 
in  R  are  conveyed  to  a  special  re- 
ceiver  by  a  pipe   proceeding    from 
the  air-cock  B.    When  the  milk-of- 
lime  is  to  be  run  into  the  still,  the 
cocks  II   and  B  arc  closed,  but  IP 
and  the  steam-cock  D  arc  opened. 

An  apparatu »  pate ntcd  by  the 
Soei^te  anonyun^  des  produits  chi- 
miques  du  Sud-Ouest  (G.  P.  13429) 
does  not  seem  to  offer  any  special 
advantages  over  those  already  de- 
scribed.— That  of  Rube,   Engelcke, 

and  Kranse   (G.  P.   Io570)    consists  of   a   column  formed   of  ii^ 
number   of   funnels    superposed    over   one   another,    into    whieh 
ammoniacal  iiqnnr  and  niilk-of-lime  are  inlrodnced   by  separataH 
si|>!ion-pipcs. — G.  Wundcr  (G.  P.  17411)   employs  the  old  prin-" 
ciple  of  two  boilers,  one  for  the  volatile  and  one  for  the  fixed 
amfnotua,  the  latter  being  heated  by  the  steam  coming  from  tl 
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former,  which  itseif  is  heated  by  a  fire. — J.  Gareia  (G,  P.  21707, 
B,  P.  3164,  1882)  employs  a  combination  of  four  vessels,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  one  filled  with  iiiilk-of-liuie  is  not,  like  the  lowest, 
heated  by  a  direct  fire,  but  by  the  steam  coming  from  the  latter, 
just  as  is  done  (in  a  more  perfect  way)  in  the  Griincberg  stills, 
p.  639.— F.  Gcruhl  and  M.  Vaehnrot  (G.  P.  21821)  patent  a  tra- 
velling apparatus  for  working  ga-s-liquor^  consisting  of  a  simple 
cylindrical  boiler,  with  an  inside  fire-tube,  like  a  Cornish  boiler, 
resting  on  a  raihvay-truck.  (This  form  of  boiler  is  quite  unsuited 
for  distilling  gas-water,  especially  willi  lime,  as  proposed  by  the 
inventors.) — C.  H.  Schneider's  apparatus  (G.  P.  21252)  is  a  two- 
boiler  still  with  dephlegmator,  without  any  essential  ditfereucc  in 
principle  from  the  ordinary  a[)paratus.^The  same  holds  good  of 
the  apparatus*  of  C.  Brison  (B.  P.  11449,  1881),  which  contains  a 
directly  fired  retort  of  pecudiar  shape. — C.  Hills  (B.  P.  5874-, 
1884)  heats  the  gas-licjuor  as  it  descends  in  a  scrubber,  the  heat 
being  applied  to  the  lower  part  ot  the  scrubber.  By  this  means 
the  teni])eratiire  of  the  descending  stream  of  ga8-li<|i»or  is  gra- 
dually raised,  and  nioj^t  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic anhydride,  and  some  ammonia,  arc  expelled,  the  latter  being 
absorbcti  by  the  cool  gas-liquor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scrubber, 
whilst  the  H^S  and  COj  pass  away  from  tlie  scrubber. — A.  Demp- 
ster (B.  P.  3220,  1H80)  claims  the  following  improvements  : — 
(1)  heating  the  sulphuric  acid  iu  the  saturator  and  the  ammo- 
uiacal  liquor  in  the  feed-tank  by  meanft  of  the  noxious  gases 
generated  in  the  saturator;  (2)  coustructing  the  still  with  a  dc- 
composing-chambcr  under  the  fire-box  for  getting  off  the  fixed 
ammonia,  the  inilk-of-limc  in  this  chamber  beiug  agitated  by 
nmmoniacal  gases  instead  of  steam,  as  is  usual  ;  (3)  providing 
the  still  with  a  diaphragm  in  order  to  coneeutrate  the  ammoniacal 
gases;  (t)  drawing  air  along  with  the  noxious  gases  through  the 
purifier;  (5)  employing  a  vertical  rod  for  actuating  several  valvea 
simultaneously. — HeiiiricL  llirxel,  of  Plagwitz,  near  Leipzig,  sup- 
plies ammonia-stills  of  a  special  construction,  especially  for  making 
pure  concentrated  liquor  aiiimnniic. — N.  M.  llenderaon  (B.  P. 
1583(i,  1885)  proposes  some  niodificatiou  of  the  ordinary  rectify- 
ing-coluran. 

Pfaiinciisclimidt  (Journ.  f.  Gnsbclcuchtung,  1884,  p.  266)  recom- 
mends the  following  way  of  disposing  ol'  gas-liquor,  together 
with  the  spent  oxide,  at  small  works  where  it  docs  uot  pay  to 
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put  up  aaj  apparatus : — ^Tbe  spent  oxide  is  spread  out  under  an 
open  abed  in  a  thickness  of  six  or  eight  iuehcs,  and  is  drenched 
with  as  much  liquor  as  it  will  take  up.  On  the  top  of  this  another 
layer  of  six  or  eight  inches  is  spread  out,  and  is  again  drenched 
with  gas-liquor,  and  this  is  continued  several  times  ;  but  the  top 
layer  is  left  in  the  dry  state.  Aiter  a  few  days  the  heap  is 
turned  over  several  times  till  dry,  and  is  then  capable  of  receiving  ■ 
more  liquor.  This  work  must,  of  course,  be  done  in  dry  and  warm 
weather  and  in  a  place  sheltered  from  rain.  The  ammouium  sul- 
phide of  gas-liquor  with  the  iron  oxides  forms  ferrous  sulphide, 
and  from  this  the  oxygen  of  the  iron  forms  ferrous  sulphate. 
This  again  acts  upon  the  ammonium  carbonate  and  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphate  being  formed,  and  ferric  hydroxide,  along  with 
FeS,  being  regenerated,  which  will  again  take  up  atmospheric 
oxygen  and  form  more  sulphate,  capable  of  fixing  ammonia.  Id 
this  way  the  oxide  can  be  charged  with  as  much  as  32  per  cent, 
ammonium  sulphate,  and  this  can  be  made  to  bear  a  good  deal  of 
transit  cxpciiscs.  [It  is  evident  that  much  ammonia  will  be  lost 
in  this  way,  and  some  nuisance  produced.  This  process  will  be 
practicable  only  in  exceptional  cases.] 

Commercial  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

The  properties  of  pure  ammonium  sulphate  have  been  described, 
p.  51)!.     The  comnierciul  salt,  when  made  with  sulphuric  acid  free 
from  arsenic  and  iron,  should  be  white,  or  at  least  light  grey.    The 
salt  formerly  made  by  direct  saturation  of  gas-liquor  with  sulphuric 
acid  was,  of  course,  dark  grey  or  brown ;  and  even  that  now  made 
by  distilling  ammonia  into  sulphuric  acid  has  a  dark  colour,  unless 
precautious  are  taken  against  this  by  the  mode  of  saturating  the 
liquor  (p.  C02).     It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  sulphate  made  in 
the  more  perfect  apparatus,  as  those  of  Griineberg,  Fcldmann,  and 
others,  is  of  itself  much  less  liable  to  be  coloured,  because  the 
tarrif*    impurities    are    mostly    condensed    in    the   dephlegmatin 
columns.    But  even  tlien  the  sulphate  may,  after  some  time,  assum 
a  yellow  colour  from  iron  salts  gradually  accumulating  inthesatu- 
rator ;  this  is  avoided  by  cleaning  the  latter  out  from  time  to  tim 
Sulphide  of  arsenic  also  causes  a  yellow  colour,  and  for  this  reaso: 
the  English  manufacturers  regularly  employ  brimstone  acid  ; 
even  in  Germany,  where  pyrites  acid  is  cxclusivelv  used,  the  s 
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pliatc  is  not  usually  yellow,  partly  because  sulphuric  acid  made 
from  pretty  pure  pyrites  is  geuerally  em  ploy  ed^  partly  because  the 
arsonious  sulphide  can  be  skimmed  oft'  during  saturation,  some- 
times with  special  additions  (pp.441,  (»0.'3). 

Sulphate  coloured  bluish  (evidently  by  l^russian  blue)  has  also 
been  observed*.  This  impurity  can  be  avoided  by  not  employing 
any  irou  pipes  for  condnetiug  the  ammoniaeal  vapours. 

The  ammonium  sulphate,  as  it  comes  from  the  saturators,  is 
often  merely  tlraineil  and  sold  in  the  moist  state;  in  this  case  it 
will  be  very  porceptibty  acid.  This  cau  be  avoided  by  carefully 
washing  it,  with  very  little  water,  on  the  draiuePj  but  more  easily 
by  employing  a  centrifugal  machine  lined  with  lead,  iu  which  also 
the  washing  can  be  performed. 

The  dryiug  of  the  salts,  if  uecessary,  can  be  performed  in  stoves, 
heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  some  flue  or  by  exhaust  steam  from 
an  engine,  or  on  o[jcu  floors  or  plates  heated  from  below. 

Ammonium  sulphate  is  always  sold  according  to  its  percentage 
of  nitrogen  or  ammonia.  Chemically  pure  salt  would  test  21*21 
per  cent.  N,  or  25'75  per  cent.  Nllg,  and  even  commercial  salt 
sometimes  tests  24  or  25  per  cent.  Nllj.  The  analytical  pro- 
cesses serving  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  ammonia  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

In  the  English  trade  the  strength  usually  stipulated  for  between 
buyer  and  seller  is  23  per  cent  NHj.  As  the  manufacturers  found 
that  they  could  get  up  to  2.")^  per  cent.,  they  brought  this  down 
to  23  per  cent,  by  adding  common  salt  or  sulphate  of  soda  ;  but 
some  buyers  object  to  this  in  the  sale-note.  (Watson  Smith, 
priv.  comm.) 

Iu  England  it  is  usunl  to  quote  tbe  strength  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate as  percentage  of  ammonia,  in  Germany  as  percentage  of 
nitrogen.  The  tabic  on  p.  tJGG  wiii  help  iu  quickly  reducing  these 
terms  to  one  another. 

A  most  objectionable  impurity  in  amuionium  sulphate  is  ammo- 
nium sulphocyan'tih.  This  is  scarcely  found  in  such  salt  as  is 
obtained  by  distilling  gas-licpmr  with  lime  and  absorbiug  the  gas 
iu  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  it  may  occur  iu  the  salt  obtained  by  direct 
saturation  of  gas-liquor  with  acid,  and  it  is  regularly  found  in  the 
salt  which  is  made  by  washing  spent  oxide  of  iiou  from  purifiers, 
and  simply  evuporatitig  the  washings.  Tbe  latter  product  contains 
•  Chuiuiker-Zeitung,  18(50,  Kepertor.  p.  2o2. 
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Table  for  comparing  the  percentage  of  Nitrogen  and  that  of 

AmTnonia. 


N. 

NH, 

Hi. 

MI, 

N. 

NH,. 

N. 

NH,. 

O-l 

013 

0-9 

109 

8 

9-71 

ir. 

19-43 

02 

a» 

1 

1-21 

9 

10^93 

17 

•SKA 

03 

D-Sti 

2 

2-43 

10 

12^14 

18 

21-85 

0-4 

0-40 

3 

3fi4 

11 

l3'3o 

10 

23-07 

0-5 

0-61 

4 

480 

12 

Ufi7 

20 

at-29 

0-6 

073 

5 

607 

13 

16-78 

21 

25*40 

0-7 

0-85 

6 

7*29 

14 

17-00 

... 

••• 

0-8 

0W7 

7 

8-50 

15 

18-21 

... 

... 

frequently  25,  sometimes  even  up  to  91  per  cent,  of  sulpW 
cyanide*.  Since  this  salt  is  very  injurious  to  vegetation  t,  and 
lessens  the  value  of  ammonium  sulphate,  or  even  makes  it  quite 
unsuitable  for  mauuriug-purposes,  such  solutions  from  spent  oxid 
ought  never  to  be  utilized  by  direct  evaporation,  but  should  bedis 
tilled  >vith  limej  from  the  residue  calcium  sulphoeyanide  may  be 
extnietrd,  and  may  be  worked  up  into  snlphocyanidrSi  which  have 
now  become  articles  of  commerce. — The  detection  of  sulphocyauide 
in  commercial  sulphate  is  very  easy,  by  the  well-known  red  colour 
which  it  gives  with  iron  pcr-salts;  even  its  quantitative  estimation 
by  a  colorimetrical  process  might  be  founded  upon  tins  reactioiii 
but  it  is  best  done  gravimetritally  by  precipitation  as  cuprous 
siilphoc^yanide,  as  described  p.  577. 

Most  of  tbe  ammonium  sulphate  is  employed  as  manure;  for 
the  cultivation  of  beetroot  especially  it  cannot  be  replaced  by 
the  cheaper  nitrogen  of  nitnite  of  soda;  hence  the  very  large 
importation  of  this  salt  into  Germany,  comp.  p.  544.  The  sul- 
phate also  serves  for  preparing  the  other  ammonium  salts,  and 

■  EailiDBt)  End  Bt?U,  Cbeiu.  Newa,  yxx'n.  pp.  124,  197. 

t  The  dnmajrw  doiip  t<i  plnnt-growth   by   ainmocium   piitphocvanide  {thU 
cytmuU*),  which  waa  euii^ideretl  a  matter  of  noLoriety,  hiis  been  roprefienletl  US'! 
alif^ht  by  Mr.  Miirkfjr  (Biedermann'i* '  CentmlbUtt  fiir  Aprikulturchemie,'  l^T,.! 
p.  494).      liut  the  rttsearchtss  of  P.  W'agner  (ibid.  1873.  p.  3:J0),  of  C.  SchiittiaRil 
(ibid.  1K82,  p.  3;i2),  and  (if  C.  ttilimer  (Wagiier-FischerV  Jahifsib.  d.  cbBni, 
Tuchnol.  l':iH4,p.  S'Ji),  on  iho  contrarj,  ftdly  prove  the  iujiuious  nccioo  of^ 
sulphoc-yAnidua  od  pl&nts. 
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sometimes  for  liquor  ammoDite,  aud  for  making  ammonia-alum. 
Considerable  quautitics  of  sulphate  are  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ammonia-soda  ;  the  quantity  annually  consumed  for 
this  object  probably  amouutts  at  present  to  about  lO^OOO  tons.  A 
10-pcr-eeut.  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  employed  to  render 
tissues,  papers,  &c.  uou-in(htiimmblc. 

The  amount  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  prasent  Tnanufacturcd 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  100,»X)0  tons  per 
annum.  According  to  the  'Chemieal  Tr.ulc  Journal/  1887,  p.  4, 
there  was  made  in  1885  : — in  Scotland  aud  Ireland  18,274  tons  in 
oil  and  iron  works,  8850  tons  in  gas-liquor  works ;  in  the  north  of 
England  3(XX)  tons  ;  in  Cheshire,  North  Wales,  Lancashire  (West), 
3y4H  tons;  Ea.st  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  10,000  tons;  South- 
west of  England  3420  tons ;  London  and  South-east  33,000  tons. 
The  prodnctioi*  in  winter  mouths  (October  to  March)  is  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  «umnicr  mouths.  Alost  of  it  is  exported  ;  the 
amount  of  importation  into  Germany  has  been  mentioned,  p,  544j 
where  it  is  also  stated  that  about  10,0<K)  tons  per  annum  are 
manufactured  in  that  country  itself.  France  produces  about  12,^00 
tons ;   Holland  and  Belgium  about  3000  tuns. 

From  a  private  source,  I  liave  received  the  following  notes 
on  the  ammonia  industry  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Gas- 
liquor  is  worked  up  only  at  the  larger  gas-works  and  a  few  com- 
mercial centres.  It  is  generally  only  2-ounce  liquor,  and  is 
treated  in  very  primitive  appiiratus,  ordinary  horizontal  boilers, 
without  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  in  Europe.  The  yield 
of  sulphate  may  be  estimated  at  20  lb.  jier  ton  of  coal,  and  the 
total  quantity  manufactured  in  tiic  United  States  at  11,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Manupactdre  op  Liquor  Ammonl«. 

Liquor  ammoniie  is  a  more  or  less  pure  and  more  or  less  con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  water.  Beside  am- 
monia it  frequently  contains  compound  organic  bases  and  other 
tarry  products,  uhirh  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  some- 
times also  a  yellow  or  brownish  colour.  This  yellow  (amber) 
colour  is  often  not  present  in  the  freshly  prepared  liquor,  but  is 
developed  from  the  empyrcumatic  substances  in  course  of  time^ 
especially  under  the  influence  of  sunlight.     The  liquor  ammoniw 
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derived  from  sewage,  directly  or  indirectly,  contains  hardly  any 
tbe^e  impurities,  while  that  derived  from  gas-liquor  is  sometimes 
very  much  contaminated  with  them. 

Formerly  liquor  ammonia;  was  prepared  by  distilling  sal  am- 
moniac with  slaked  lime;  aitd  for  analytical  purposes  this  is 
still  done  sometimes,  but  even  here  only  exceptionally,  since  the 
suipliate  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  hydrochloride.  When 
employing  sulphate,  it  is  usual  to  carry  on  the  operation  in  a  cast- 
iron  still  provided  -with  an  agitator,  to  prevent  a  crust  of  calcium 
sulphate  from  impeding  the  further  reaction  of  the  lime  upon  the 
ammouiura  salt.  Even  from  sulphate  very  little  caustic  ammonia 
is  made  now-a-days,  since  it  is  now  easy  to  make  it  directly  from 
gas-liquor,  in  one  or  two  distillations. 

Although  it  is  not  at  all  intended  as  a  process  for  manufacturing 
liquor  anunonise^  but,  on  the  coutniry^  asai»tep  in  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia-soda  by  a  new  process,  we  will  briefly  mention  the 
invention  of  E.  Carey  and  F.  Hurler  (G.  P.  3<J198,  of  \m^). 
They  mix  ammonium  sulphate  with  its  equivalent  of  sodium 
sulphate,  and  heat  the  mixture  in  the  presence  of  steam  to  350- 
37(f  C.  The  ammonium  sulphate  is  then  decomposed;  it5  sid- 
phnric  acid  with  the  sodium  sulphate  forms  sodium  bisulphate, 
whilst  its  ammonia  is  set  free,  and  is  employed,  along  with  carbon 
dioxide,  for  converting  another  portion  of  sodium  sulphate  into 
carbonate.  The  sodium  hisulphate  formed  in  the  above  process  is 
heated  with  common  salt,  and  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  neutral 
sulphate.  This  very  ingenious  and  promising  proee».H  had  up  to 
the  date  of  writing  this  not  yet  entered  into  real  manufacturing 
practice.  fl 

Wlnm  making  liquor  ammonite  dircetly  from  gns-liquor  or  any 
other  luiHiioniiical  liquor  containing  principally  ammonium  car- 
Ixjuate  and  sulphide,  sufficient  lime  must  be  added  from  the  outset 
to  retain  the  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  may 
entail  much  trouble  in  cousequeuce  of  crusts  of  lime  forming 
on  the  walls  of  the  stills,  which  must  be  overcome  by  special 
means.  When  white  and  pure  caustic  ammonia  is  requiretl,  the 
empyrciimatii:  suhstauecK  must  be  retained  or  destroyed.  The 
most  usual  means  for  doing  this  is  filtering  the  vapours  through 
recently  ignited  wood-charcoal.  Some  recommend,  as  more  con- 
venient, passing  the  vajwurs  through  a  fatty  oil  which  retains  tlte 
tarry  substances,  and  can  be  again  partially  freed  from  them  by 
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beating;  or  else  rediBtilling  tbe  liquor  with  potajisium  perman- 
ganate. But  these  means  are  rarely  employed,  as  they  are  in 
reality  more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  woorl-ebareoal,  wliich 
can  be  made  fit  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  by  reigniting  in 
close  vessek,  and  when  quite  inactive  for  fiheriug  the  vapours  is 
still  useful  as  furl. 

Watson  Smith  *  advises  in  any  case,  even  when  liquor  amraonise 
is  the  principal  product,  making  along  with  it  a  little  sulphate, 
because  the  gas  which  first  and  somewhat  Icmpcstnously  escapes  in 
the  distiilation  carries  along  with  it  nonie  tarry  matters  and  hence 
is  best  not  employed  for  making  liquor  ammouise.  This  of  course 
cannot  be  observed  in  the  continuously  acting  apparatus  to  be 
deBcribed  below;  hut  even  then  mostly  only  crude  strong  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  is  at  first  obtained,  from  which  liquor  ammonite  is 
prepared  by  distilling  into  pure  water,  Tu  order  to  carry  off 
separately  the  first  evolved  portion  of  anmioniaeal  gas,  the  gas- 
delivery  pipe  of  the  ammonia-still  is  provided  with  two  branches, 
each  of  tliouj  to  be  shut  off  by  a  stop-eockj  or  by  a  short  piece  of 
2-inch  india-rubber  pipe  with  a  screw  clamp,  in  order  to  direct  the 
vapours  either  into  the  ordinary  saturating- vessel  filled  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  into  a  worm  for  condensing  crude  liquor  ammouiffi. 
The  latter  is  collected  in  large  iron  tanks,  from  which  the  vapours 
pass  first  through  a  barrel  half  Hlled  with  water,  or  preferably,  to 
avoid  pressure,  through  a  lead  svorm,  serving  as  a  retlux  condenser, 
in  which  the  vapours  ascend  and  arc  met  by  water  trickling  down 
from  a  funnel,  to  condense  tlic  last  traces  of  aniuionia.  (No  doubt 
a  small  cokc-scrubbcr,  fed  with  water,  or  preferably  with  sulphuric 
acid,  would  act  even  more  thoroughly.) 

Krom  this  crude  liquor  (or  any  other  crude  concentrated  am- 
moniacal  liquor)  pure  liquor  ammoniaj  is  prepared  by  very  many 
descriptions  of  apparatus.  A  very  simple  form  of  this,  wiiich  was  in 
operational  a  Jlanclicstcr  works  some  years  ago,  isshown  in  fig.  177. 
The  liquor  is  put  into  a  still  fl,  8  feet  long  and  4  feet  in  diameter, 
heated  by  a  tire,  wliich  is  kept  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  still 
by  an  arch,  and  only  circulates  round  the  sides.  For  each  charge 
of  fiOO  gallons,  containing  SJ  to  4  per  cent,  ammonia,  2  cwt.  of 
quicklime,  previously  slaked  to  a  thick  paste,  is  added,  and  a 
strong  fire  is  made.      The  gases  escape  through   a  2-inch   pipe 
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into  the  lead  worm  b  (cooled  outisiile  l)y  water),  in  which  the 
aqueous  vapour  is  condensed  and  flows  back.  In  the  descending 
branch  c  a  little  water  is  condensed  and  colleets  in  the  carboys 
d.  The  nearly  dry  gas  is  treated  in  the  purifier  e  (6  feet  long 
and  4^  feet  wide)  with  slaked  lime,  to  remove  hydrogen  sulphide, 
tar,  &c.  Tfic  top  oF  the  purifirr  is  luted  with  lime-putty,  and 
18  screwed  down  tightly ;  its  cootents  must  be  renewed  two  or 
three  times  a  month.  From  this  the  gas  passes  in  a  ]-inch 
pipe  through  a  small  waaldng-arrangcment  /,  and  then,  by  means 
of  iudia-ruhber  joints  provided  witli  screw-clan»p»,  at  will  into  one 
of  the  three  absorbers,  g^  k,  i,  made  of  iron  lined  with  lead,  3|  feet 
square  and  3  feet  high,  and  provided  with  gaugc-giassns.  These 
vessels  are  charged  with  pure  water  ;  the  gaa  issues  into  them  from 
perforated  rings  of  lead  tubing  lying  at  the  bottom.  The  vessels 
are  connected  l)y  gas-pipi's;  they  also  have  an  air-vent  each  ;  but 
of  course  this  is  only  opened  in  the  last  one  of  the  series.  The 
contents  of  y,  A,  x,  are  cooled  by  water,  which,  coming  from  the 
tank  kj  is  passed  through  all  the  absorbers  by  means  of  worms. 
After  the  ]i(|Uor  has  become  suflicicntly  strong,  it  is  drawn  oil'  by 
taps  into  carboys,  ready  for  sale.  It  should  be  clear,  free  from 
any  greasy  matter,  and  of  sp.  gr.  0*9(>j,  or  at  most  0*91 1.  No 
traces  of  sulphides,  indicated  hy  lead  acetate  or  sodium  nitro- 
cyanidc,  should  be  present.  (This  description  may  serve  to 
show  liow  an  a]>paratiis  can  be  constructed  in  a  cheap  and  simple 
manner;  but  it  lacks  some  of  the  perfections  of  those  more 
modern  appliances.) 


Apparatus  of  Elvers  and  Pack. 

Fig.  178  is  a  sketch  of  this  "  two- boiler  "  apparatus  for  making 
liquor  ammonite  direct  from  gas-liqnor.  We  have  not  repro- 
duced the  original  ^ketch,  whirh  is  somewhat  ditlicLdt  to  under- 
stand, but  placed  the  parts  separately  alongside  one  anotlier,  to 
make  the  principle  clearer.  For  the  same  reason  all  supports, 
cajTving-walls,  &c.  are  left  out.  A  and  A'  are  cylindrical  iron 
boilers,  A'  being  placed  sidew-ays  and  above  A,  which  aloue  is 
directly  heated  by  the  fire.  A  is  surnujunted  by  a  dome,  to 
which  are  attached  an  air-valvc  i\  for  avoiding  a  collapse  of  the 
still  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ou  cooling,  and  the  gas-delivery 
pipe  a.     The  latter  is  carried  first  up,  then  downwards,  and  enters 
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A'  near  the  bottom,  continuing  into  a  pipe  running  all  along  the 
bottom  and  perforated  with  many  holes,  through  which  the  vapours 
from  A  get  into  A',  The  liquid  in  A'  can  be  run  into  A  by  means 
of  the  wide  pipe  aud  valve  m,  which  can  be  cleaned  from  deposit 
by  means  of  a  suitable  contrivance.  The  vapours  arising  in  A'  first 
ascend  in  b,  then  descend  into  the  vessel  B  to  within  \U  inches 
of  its  bottom  ;  the  liquid  condensed  in  B  runs  through  /  into  A' 
below  the  level  of  the  liquid  there.  From  B  the  vapours  enter 
the  worm  C,  and  through  c  the  closed  box  D.  From  this  the  con- 
densed liquid  can  be  run  back  into  A'  by  the  tap  *  and  the  pipe  p. 
D  carries  a  safety-tube  d,  and  a  pipe  e  for  taking  away  the  un- 
condenscd  gases.  ThesCj  now  mostly  freed  from  moisture,  pass 
into  the  four  cast-iron  pipes  E  E'  E'' E'",  connected  alternately  at 
top  and  bottom  by  the  pipes  ff^f*;  they  are  open  at  both  ends, 
aud  closed  by  plates  ti^htty  ticrewed  down.  From  E'"  the  gas 
travels  through  /"^  and  y  into  the  leaden  absorbing-vessel  G,  placc<l 
in  a  cold-water  tank  F ;  here  also  a  safety-pipe  h  and  a  discharge- 
pipe  t  are  providetl.  The  residual  gas  gets  through  i  into  a  small 
absorbing-vessel  II,  with  safety -pipe  J;  and  k  carries  the  incon- 
densable gases  into  the  outer  air. 

First  the  still  A'  is  charged  by  the  pipe  q  with  about  1000  litres 
of  gas-liquor,  contained  in  a  higher  store-tank ;  and  this  is 
at  once  mixed  with  a  sufiieicnt  quantity  of  lime  through  a 
special  aperture.  The  value  m  is  opened;  the  condensers  C  aud 
F  are  charged  with  cold  water,  the  pipes  EE'E^E'"  with  freshly 
ignited  wood-charcoal  in  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and  the 
covers  arc  screwed  down.  G  is  charged  with  GO  or  f>5  litres  of 
water,  II  with  ^  litre.  When  the  liquor  mixed  AvitU  lime  has 
flowed  from  A'  through  m  into  A,  m  is  closed  and  the  fire  is 
lighted.  The  fire-gases  travel  along  one  side  of  the  boiler,  re- 
turn  along  the  other,  aud  Llieu  go  to  the  chimney.  When  the 
contents  of  A  begin  to  boil,  first  the  air  is  expelled  and  passes 
in  bubbles  through  the  water  in  G  and  H;  A'  and  the  pipes 
are  filled  with  vapoui*s  and  get  heatrd.  Gas-liquor  ia  now  run 
through  q  into  A';  by  the  cooling  thus  produced  the  liquor  in  D  is 
sucked  back  into  A'  through  c  aud  />,  and  air  enters  at  d.  When 
1000  litres  of  gas-ltquor  have  run  into  A',  milk-of-lime  ia  again 
added  aud  well  mixed,  whereupon  the  lire  ia  started  again.  The 
ammoniacal  vapours  from  A  escape  through  a  into  the  liquid  in 
A',  traverse  this  from  the  many  small  holes  of  the  pipes,  and  give 
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off  part  of  their  ammonia  to  it.     A  portion  of  the  steam  is  cot3- 
densed  in  "B,  the  water  running  back  into  A!  through  i,  along  with 
tlic  volatilized  salts.     From  B  the  vapours  pass  into  C,  where  most 
of  the  water,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  ammonia,  \a  con- 
densed.    The  condensing  liquid  serves  for  washing  the  amraoniacal 
vapoui's,  and  espeeially  for  retaining  the  siilts  carried  away  with 
tbcm.     The  uncondenaed  vapours  pass  through  e  into  the  charcoaU 
purificra,  which  ahsorb  the  impurities  mixed  with  the  ammonia-gas. 
In  Ci  the  pure  aninionia-gas  is  condensed  hy  cold  water,  and  liquor 
ammoniac  is  obtained.     The  last   remnant   of  the   ammonia 
absorbed  in  H,  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  incondensable  gases  esca] 
through  k,     Whcu  the  still  A  is  worked  off',  the  residnc  is  di 
charged,  and  it  is  recharged  from  A'.     The  liquor  now  re-aspirati 
from   D  into  A  clears  the  worm  C  &c.  from  any  deposit.     If  in' 
O   and   II   ordinary  water,  not  distilled,  has  been   employed  for 
absorbing  the  ammonia,  the  precipitate  of  calcium,  aluminium^ 
and  magnesium  salt*  formed  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  in  order 
obtain  a  clear,  marketable  product.     Each  operation  takes  4  or 
hours  ;  and  from  1000  litrcs  of  gas-liquor  of  3°  Baume  is  obtain! 
100  to    1 10   kilogrammes   of    liquor   ammonia;  of   22°   Baum£ 
(  =  Bp.  grav.  0-921). 

We  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  the  drawbacks  attachin^| 
to  the  direct  contact  of  fire  with  the  mixture  of  liquor  and  lime  in^ 
the  first  of  the  boilers.  This  direct  contact  is  avoided  in  tie 
Griincberg  stills,  fig.  163,  p.  (JiO;  but  even  these  are  not  adapted 
to  using  sufficient  lime  for  retaining  all  the  carbonic  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Altogether  it  seems  preferable  in  every  way 
tn  use  for  this  purpose  stills  heated  by  direct  steam.  That  of 
Griiueberg  and  Blum,  fig.  167,  p.  647,  can  be  adapted  for  the 
production  of  liquor  ammonioe  in  the  way  represented  iu  the 
sketches  figs.  170  and  180.  A  is  the  ammonia-still;  B,  the 
economizer  for  condensing  watery  vapour  and  at  the  same  time 
heating  up  the  fresh  liquor;  CC,  lime  vessels  through  which  the 
vapours  arc  made  to  pass ;  K  E',  lime-washers  following  ujwn  th 
to  retain  the  last  traces  of  COj  and  HjS;  D,  a  cooler  construct 
like  that  shown  in  fig.  166,  p.  64-0,  to  condense  as  much  water 
possible  <»ut  of  tlie  gases  ;  FFi  F3F3,  charcoal-filters ;  GGj.box 
for  absorbing  the  purified  ammonia- gas  in  water.  The  guses  p 
alternately  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  lime  vessels  C  C  and  lim 
washei-a  E  ¥J,     The  partially  saturated  lime  from  these  is  used  iu 
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the  first  still  (which  for  this  purpose,  if  direct  firing  cannot  be 
avoided,  is  replaced  by  a  horizontal  boiler  fitted  with  a  longitu- 
dinal agitating-shaft).    The  drying  and  cooling  of  the  gases  iu  the 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  180. 


cooler  D  (which  is  best  supplemented  by  an  empty  iron  cylinder, 
through  which  the  gases  pass  before  entering  D)  is  indispensable 
to  secure  a  proper  action  of  the  charcoal-filters.  These  must  of 
course  be  of  sufl&cient  number  and  size  to  efiFect  their  purpose ;  in 
one  instance  which  I  witnessed  there  were  eight  cast-iron  pipes, 
each  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  high.  The  filtered  gases  are  con- 
veyed through  both  the  absorbing-boxes  G  Gi  in  this  way  : — 
the  box  which  has  been  the  second  in  one  operation  and  only  con- 
tains weak  liquor  ammonise  is  made  to  act  as  first  absorber  in  the 
next  operation,  when  its  contents  are  brought  up  to  full  strength ; 
while  the  other  box,  which  had  been  refilled  with  fresh  water,  now 
acts  as  second  absorber,  and  only  retains  the  ammonia  coming  over 
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from  the  first  box.     These  ubsorberd  are  cooled  on  the  outaide  hj 
a  water  jacket,  and  iuside  by  a  cold-water  worm.  f 

Thi'  coohng  in  every  kind  of  apparatus  for  liquor  ammonis 
must  be  very  good,  and  for  the  strongest  liquor  even  ice  miutbe 
employed. 

Feldmann  (B.  P.  11711, 1884)  operates  iii  quite  a  different 
He  objects  to  the  eraployment  of  lime-washers  &e.  after  d 
latiou ;  his  principle  is,  employing  a  sufficiency  of  lime  before 
distillation,    and   separating    the   precipitate    formed    after  som^H 
time  by  means  of  a  filter-press.     In  lieu  of  the  greenish,  sliuql 
residues  otherwise  produced,  which  are  very  difficult  to  diapose 
of,  there  are  obtained,  by  means  of  a   filter-press,  solid  cakes, 
from   which   the  last  portions  of  ammonia  are  recovered   by  a 
washing  arrangement  and  by  excluding  the  air  during  the  opei^^l 
tiou.     The  filtered  liquor  is  now  distilled  in  a  column,  and  tl^^ 
distillate  can  be  brought  up  to  25  per  cent.  NH3,  but  is  still  an 
impure  liquor,  since  the  ammonium  sulphide  is  not  decomposed 
by  the  cold  treatment  with  lime.     It  is,  however,  completely  de^H 
composed  by  re-distilling  with  an  excess  of  lime,  say,  twice  th^| 
theoretical  quantity.     As  the  quantity  of  liquor  is  now  very  small, 
and  the  ammonium  sulphide  on  the  average  is  only  one  twentieth 
of  the  total  ammoniaj  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  that  re- 
distillation, especially  as  the  calcium  sulphhydratc  is  produced  tsM 
a  liquid  form,  ^B 

F.  Mallet  recommeads  his  column  provided  with  a  mechanical 
agitator  (p.  653)   as  being  particularly   adapted   for   the   manu- 
facture of  caustic  ammonia,  where  a  large  excess  of  lime  must  b^_ 
employed.  ^M 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  old  apparatus  of  A.  Mallet  can  be 
used  for  making  liquor  ammouiBe,  but  only  the  yellow  article.  Un- 
order to  make  white  liquor,  he  employs  the  apparatus  shown  ii^| 
fig.  181.  Here  A  is  a  cast-iron  column,  1  foot  6  inches  wide, 
formed  of  14  chambers  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
introduced  by  the  fuunel  a.  B  is  a  similar  column  containing  a 
ve;:;etable  fatty  oil,  or  heavy  mineral  oil  for  retaining  the  empv. 
reumatic substances  (p.  068) ;  G,  a  wrought-iron  tubular  saturator, 
through  whose  tubes  a  current  of  cold  water  is  constantly  passing, 
to  cool  the  liquor  during  the  condensation  of  the  ammonia  ;  D,  a 
cast-iron  safety  vessel  in  which  the  gas  escaping  the  action  of  water 
in  the  saturator  D  is  retained.  The  gas  coming  from  the  ammouia- 
still  (where  plenty  of  lime  has  been  employed)  enters  at  E  into  the 
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column  A  and  there  parts  with  uiost  of  its  impurities^  and  is  com- 
pletely catisticised ;  in  the  column  B  most  of  the  organic  alkaloids 
and  empyreumatic  substances  are  retaiueil  l)y  tlu:  oil  ;  the  puriGed 
gas  meets  with  cold  water  in  the  saturator  G  ;  and  w!icn  the  solution 
is  strong  enough,  it  is  run  off  by  the  tap/j.   The  liquor  contained  in 

Pig,  181. 


18  now  run  intoG;  D  is  rcHlled  with  pure  water,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  started  again.  The  liquor  ammonia  thus  made  keeps  white 
even  in  the  sunlight ;  but  it  still  contains  traces  of  foreign  products, 
as  is  proved  by  its  being  more  or  less  coloured  brown  by  nitric 
acids.  Liquor  which  ia  to  stand  this  test  as  well  must  he  made 
From  sewage  liquors. 


Ammonia-StiUs  used  in  the  Manu/adure  of 
Ammonia'Soda  Aah, 
The  task  of  making  soda  ash  by  the  ammonia  process  has  only 
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become  possible  since  a[)paratiis  have  been  constructed  capable  of 
recovering:  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ammonia,  within  a  very  small 
fraction  indeed,  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  animouium 
chloride  formed  in  that  manufacture.  It  is  computed  that  ammonii^^ 
equal  to  about  10^0(X)  tons  of  sulphate  per  annum  is  wasted  in 
making  soda;  but  that  means  that  a  quantity  of  ammonia  15  or 
20  times  as  much  as  the  above  has  to  be  distilled  over  and  over 
apain  from  the  ammonium-chloride  liquors.  Hence  the  scale  on 
which  this  distillation  is  carried  on  far  exceeds  that  of  ordinary 
ammonia-works,  which  manufacture  ammonium  compounds  for 
comracrcej  and  t!»e  apparatus  employed  in  the  ammonia-sodi 
works  18  on  a  corresponding  scale,  that  is,  rather  too  complicati 
tnd  costly  for  other  uses. 

In  principle  the  task  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  we 
have  treated  of  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  mother-liquors, 
separated  from  the  sodium  bicarbonate,  contain  both  "  volatile " 
and  "  fixed  "  ammonia;  but  the  latter  here  prevails  to  an  enormous 
extent,  so  that  very  much  lime  must  be  used  iu  the  distillation. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  that  manufacture  requires  the  ammonia 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  since  no  sulphide  is  in  question  here 
(apart  from  the  relatively  iusigiiilicant  quantity  introduced  by  any 
fresh  gas-liquor  brought  into  the  works  for  making  up  losses),  the 
operation  must  be  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  distilling 
gas-liquor  for  sulphate ;  that  is,  the  volatile  ammonia  must  he 
driven  ofl'  first,  and  only  subsequently  the  fixed  ammonia  is  de- 
composed by  lime.  But  since  the  latter  here  largely  prevails  over^J 
the  former,  the  apparatus  which  has  been  found  excellent  for^| 
manufacturing  ammonium  sulphate  would  not  equally  answer  iu 
this  case,  as  it  is  calculated  for  liquors  containing  only  about  one 
fifth  of  the  ammonia  iu  the  fixetl  state. 

It  follows  from  this  that  every  one  of  the  extremely  numerous 
attempts  at  practically  carrying  out  the  ammonia-soda    process  ^y 
involves  the  construction  of  an  ammonia-still  specially  adapted  to^| 
the   above  requirements.     It  is  eutirely  out  of  the  question  to  ^ 
enter  into  all  these  constructions  in  this  work  ;  we  will,  however, 
as  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  how  that  task  has  beeu  solved, 
give  a  descriptiou  of  the  ammonia-still  constructed  by  the  most 
successful  of  inventors  iu  that  line,  Enicst  Solvay,  as  contained ^j 
iu  his  patent  No.    I1K)4,   1876.     It   is  worked   entirely  by  the^| 
exhaust-steam  from  the  blowing-engines  employed  in  the  process.  " 
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Igs.  182  and  183  are  a  section  and  plan  of  the  apparatus.  The 
liquor  filtering  from  the  bicarbonate  passes  first  through  the 
column  A  for  distillation  without  lime,  and  then  through  the  four 
stills  B  to  B'  for  distilling  with  lime.     The  stills  B,  B  ,  \V,  B'  cora- 


Fig.  182. 


municatc  with  eacli  other  by  a  distributer  C,  similar  to  those  used  in 
^fts-worksj  which  pcauits  any  boiler  to  be  isolated  without  inter- 
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rapting  the  distillation  in  the  others.  As  a  rule,  one  still  is  stopped 
for  discharging  and  charging  while  the  other  three  are  working. 
The  exhaust-steam  from  the  engines  passes  through  the  pipe  T 


into  the  distributer  C,  and  from  this  by  T*  to  the  longest-worxm^ 
still  B;  from  here  it  comes  out  by  T*,  again  into  the  distributer  C, 
and  passes  through  1"  into  the  second  still  B^  Similarly  it  passes 
into  the  last-filled  still  B*;  so  that  fresh  steam  always  enters  that 
still  the  liquor  of  which  has  only  to  be  deprived  of  the  last  traces 
of  KHj.  When  the  steam  leaves  the  last  still  B^,  it  again  enters 
the  distributer  and  passes  through  V  into  the  distilling  column  A^m 
where  it  causes  the  expulsion  of  the  ammonia  present  as  such  o^l 
as  carbonate.  In  this  column  the  mother-liquor  from  the  bicar- 
bonate running  down  condenses  the  steam,  while  the  NHj  passes 
on,  and  the  mother-liquor  receives  a  preliminary  beating.  The 
last  cooling  is  efFected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colunm  by  the 
refrigerator  P,  so  that  from  the  pipe  A^  only  gaseous  ammonia 
witli  some  ammonium  carbonate  escapes,  but  no  steam — which  is 
very  important,  since  the  gas  from  here  passes  direct  into  the 
"dissolvers  "  for  brine,  and  this  must  not  be  diluted  with  water. 
M'tthin  the  refrigerator  P  is  the  cooling-coil  S,  tilled  with  liquid 
to  be  distilled^  which  thus  receives  a  first  heating.     On  the  top  is 
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a  regulator^  consisting  of  a  float  F  in  a  vessel  R,  HUed  with  a  little 
water. 

This  water  is  more  or  leas  heated  by  the  gas  passiug  through  ;  the 
warmer  it  is,  the  more  tiie  float  rleacenda,  and  it  ultimately  opens 
a  cock  G,  which  admits  fresh  Hquor  into  the  coil — or  in  the  same 
way  as  the  admlsaion  of  steam  into  the  distilling-apparatus  in 
regulated.  From  the  coil  the  liquor  runs  out  hy  L  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  distilliug  column,  and  frurii  this  by  /  into  that  one  of 
the  lower  stills  which  has  just  been  emptied  and  freshly  charged 
with  lime.  When  just  as  much  liquor  has  collected  in  the  lower 
part  O  of  the  column  A  as  suffices  for  filling  one  of  the  stills, 
which  can  be  seen  by  means  of  a  gauge-glass,  the  valve  K  is  closed 
by  the  lever  z,  and  a  further  descent  of  liquor  into  O  prevented. 
Otherwise  the  liquor  in  the  column  always  runs  off  by  the  overflow 
Mj  whilst  the  central  pipes  N  convey  the  ammonia 
gas  and  the  steam.  The  convex  small  bottoms  X, 
separately  drawn  in  fip;.  1SJ-,  serve  for  distributing 
the  steam  in  the  liquid;  they  are  perforated  with 
many  conical  holes,  and  are  nicked  all  round,  y  is 
a  safety-valve  at  the  eiid  of  a  swan-neck  pipe  filled 
with  water  or  petroleum,  which  prevents  tlie  am- 
monia  from  corroding  the  metal  of  the  valve. 

In  the  stills  B  to  B^  the  ammonium  chloride  must  be  decom- 
posed by  lime.  For  this  quicklime,  straight  from  the  kilns,  is 
put  through  the  doors  S  into  the  central  (or  lateral)  cages  P,  which 
retain  the  unbnrnt  pieces,  stones,  &c.  The  NH^Cl  liquor  ascend- 
ing in  the  still  B  slakes  the  lime;  and  the  heat  evolved  in  this 
assists  in  the  distillation  :  this  can  never  take  place  with  anch 
violence  as  to  cause  any  danger,  since  in  this  case  the  evolved  gas 
and  steam  would  force  back  the  liquor  and  not  permit  it  to  enter 
into  the  cage.  Thus  the  heat  of  the  slaking  lime  and  that  of  the 
exhaust-steam  from  T  act  at  the  same  time. 

Solvay  in  the  same  patent  describes  another  apparatus  for  con- 
tinuous distillation  with  a  single  column.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  actually  employed. 

At  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  exhausted  liquid  is  run  off  by 
the  cocks  Z ;  and  the  bottom  door  I,  which  at  the  same  time  sup- 
ports the  bottom  of  the  lime-coge  P,  is  opened,  so  that  the  residue 
falls  out  of  the  latter.  Tn  order  to  separate  the  liquor,  containing 
calcium  and  sodium  chloride,  from  the  suspended  matter,  Solvay 
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it  ibrongh  the  self-acting  dccanting-appiirattis,  fig.  I8o. 
The  hot  liquor  passes  tbrongh  the  pipe  C  into  a  central  pipe  B, 
whence  the  sU>am  escapes  through  the  pipe  D,  while  the  liquor 
np  iu  the  vessel  A  and  at  the  top  runs  over  into  the  pipe  F 
at  E.    Tlic  lime  mud  settles  at  the  bottom,  is  scraped  off  the  same 

r>p.  ia.5. 


by  scrapers  moved  by  the  hand-wheel  H  and  taken  out  at  I.  The 
conical  valve  K,  moved  by  the  lever  M  and  the  rod  N,  prevents  the 
t'rcsh  liquor  from  disturbing  the  settled  lime  mud.  The  distillation 
is  l>est  carried  on  in  a  partial  vacuum ;  the  gas,  before  reaching  the 
pump,  first  parses  through  washing-apparatus  for  retaining  any. 
ammonia  it  may  contain.  \ 

Solvay's  still  has  been  improved  in  some  details  by  L.  Moud 
(B.  P.  715,  1883). 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  here  to  treat  of  the  manifold 
attempts  for  replacing  the  lime,  in  the  distillation  of  ammonia  byi 
magnesia,  iu  ordt>r  to  be  able  to  utilize  the  chlorine^  otherwise  lost] 
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in  the  calciurn-fhloride  liquor  running  to  waste.  All  those 
attempts  entirely  beiouf;  to  tJie  domain  of  alkitli  ami  chlorine 
manufueture,  atul  have  no  place  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonium 
compounds  for  commerce,  where  lime  is  the  ageut  exclusively  used 
for  the  above  purpose,  and  probahly  always  will  be. 


Removal  of  Sulphides  otherwise  than  by  Lime,  in  the  Mamifactnrt 
of  Lit/uor  Ammomie. 

Instead  of  employing  lime  for  retaining  the  sulphides  (in  which 
case  a  large  excess  is  necessary,  as  CaS  is  decomposed  by  prolonged 
boiling)  some  employ  ferric  hydrate,  as  in  purifying  gas.  The 
reaction  is : 

Fe3(OH)8  +  3{NH4)jS  =  2FeS  +  S+CNHsH-6HsO. 

Thus  ferrous  sulphide,  sulphur,  and  free  ammonia  are  produced ; 
the  two  former  remain  bt^hitjd.  The  residue  can  he  revivified  till 
it  is  rich  enough  in  sulphur  to  he  utilized  for  vitriol-making,  or 
for  the  sulphur  to  be  recovered  by  distillation.  For  the  latter 
purpose  Gcrlach  (0.  P.  229)  employs  superheated  steam,  as 
ofleriug  great  advantages. 

Sometimes  soluble  salts  of  iron  or  manganese  are  added  to  the 
gas-liquor  before  distillatioQ,  iu  order  to  remove  the  sulphide. 
The  precipitate  might  he  filter-pressed,  and  the  residue  revivified 
as  just  mentioned.  Hut  this  process,  like  the  former,  is  much  less 
simple  and  cheap  than  the  lime-treatment,  especially  in  the  form 
employed  by  Feldmanu. 

A  special  proeews  for  removing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  gas- 
liquor  is  that  of  Kunheim  and  Co,  (G,  P.  26422),  which  aims  at 
fully  utilizing  the  sulphur.  Tlie  crude  gas-Hquor  is  treated  in  the 
cold  state  with  a  strong  current  of  atmospheric  air,  divided  into 
many  jets.  This  dissociates  the  ammonium  sulphide  into  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  latter  being  carried  away  by  the  air. 
The  gaseous  mixture  is  condiieted  through  finely  divided  ferric 
hydroxide,  and  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  hero  absorbed.  For  this 
purpose  native  hydratcd  oxide  of  iron,  or  an  artificial  precipitate, 
or  even  other  hydraled  metallic  oxides  may  be  employed.  The 
ferric  hydroxide  is  kept  suspended  iu  a  dilute  solution  of  alkaline 
earths.  Fig.  180  illustrates  the  process.  The  gas-liquor  is  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  force-pump  tlirough  the  pipe  p  into  the 
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boiler  K,  into  which  a  strong  current  of  air  is  forced  by  means  of 
a  blast  or  injector  throuf^h  /.  The  gas-liquor  mechanically  carried 
away  is  retained  iu  the  safety-vessel  U,  and  is  continually  returned 


into  K.  The  mixture  of  air,  hydrngrn  Rulphide,  and  n  little 
ammonia  is  conducted  by  a  perforated  pipe  into  the  vessel  A,  half 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  and  lime-water.  Here  the 
HjS  is  absorhed,  but  the  FcS  formed  is  at  once  changed  by  the  air 
into  free  sulphur  and  regcuerated  ferric  hydrate.  The  excess  of 
air  and  some  ammonia  first  pass  through  the  safety-vessel  V,  where 
80  much  of  the  pasty  mixture  as  has  been  mechanically  carried 
away  is  retained  and  flows  back  into  A.  From  here  the  gasea  paw 
through  the  stoneware  coke-scrubber  T,  where  the  ammonia  is 
absorbed  by  a  shower  of  sulphnric  acid.  The  air  escapes  through  B 
into  the  atmosphere^  or  first  into  a  chimney.  The  gas-liquor 
reraaiuin;?  in  K,  and  now  freed  from  sulphide,  is  in  the  usual  way 
caustified  by  lime  and  distilled.  The  described  process  of  absorb- 
ing hydrogen  sulphide  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxide  with  lime, 
with  a  simultaneous  introduction  of  air  for  re-converting  the  fer- 
rous sulphide  formed  into  free  sulphur  and  ferric  hydroxide,  may 
also  be  erupioyed  for  dealing  with  hydrogen  sulphide  from  any 
other  source,  [It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  absorption  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  mixture  of  ferric  or  manganic  hydroxide 
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and  lime,  suspended  in  water,  was  described  by  me  as  early  as 
1866,  in  the  British  patent  No.  1108;  and  Weldon,  in  his  patent 
of  Aug.  18,  1871,  and  again  in  18/6,  added  to  this  the  regeneration 
by  air  in  the  liquid  state.  The  simultaueona  passage  of  air,  along 
with  the  HjS,  through  the  mixture  of  ferric  liy(lrf>xidc  of  lime  was 
also  tried  by  myself  about  that  time^  but  nothing  was  published 
about  it,  as  the  experiments  could  not  be  followed  out  to  a  definite 
issue.] 

Carriage  of  Liquor  Ammoniie, 

This  is  generally  effected  in  glass  carboys,  where  the  distance  is 
not  considerable  or  small  quantities  are  concerned.  The  carboys 
must  not  be  quite  full,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  lest  they 
should  bo  cracked  by  pressure  of  gas.  They  must  be  very  tightly 
corked  to  prevent  loss  of  ammonia  by  cvapi>ratton,  which  can  be 
hardly  altogether  avoided  when  the  liquor  is  kept  in  stock  for 
some  time.  For  large  quantities  wronght-iron  drums  are  employed, 
which,  however,  give  rise  to  red  precipitates  of  iron  oxides,  and 
hence  can  only  be  employed  for  the  crude  article.  The  purer  article 
can  be  sent  out  in  tinned  iron  drums.  Sometimes  galvanized  iron 
drums  are  used ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  stiuc  coating  must  be 
gradually  dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  especially  if  any  air  can  enter. 

Properties  and  AppJ'icaiion  of  Liquor  Ammonite 
{Caustic  Ammonia). 

The  percentage  of  ammonia  in  this  is  nearly  always  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  for  which  the  tables  on  pp.  682  et  seq, 
may  serve;  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  these  are  valid  only 
for  the  temperatures  stated.  In  lieu  of  the  figures  for  specific 
gravity,  it  is  usual  in  Germany  to  employ  the  hydrometer  of 
Baum^  or  Beck,  in  France  that  of  Cartier;  a  table  given  in  the 
Appendix  will  permit  the  reduction  of  these  degrees  to  specific 
gravities. 

Technically  pure  liquor  ammoniie  ought  to  be  colourless  (even 
when  exposed  to  the  light  for  some  time),  clear,  and  not  smelling 
too  much  of  cmpyrcumu.  Sulfthidcs  ouglit  to  be  entirely  absent, 
as  shown  by  lead-paper.  Pure  liquor  amnnmiie  for  pbarmaceu- 
tical  purposes  ought  to  be  free  from  chlorides  and  cyanides  (iu 
which  case,  when  it  is  neutralized  by  nitric  acid,  silver  nitrate  pro- 
duces no  opalescence),  and  should  be  almost  free  from  empyreuraa. 
The  latter  is  especially  perceptible  on  neutralizing  the  liquid. 
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Kupfferschlager*  proposes  proving  the  presence  of  tarry  matUrs 
in  liquor  araraonire  by  the  red  colour  which  isprodnced  bypouriug 
a  few  drops  ol:  it  into  a  test-tube  containing  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  colourless  nitric  acid  diluted  with  a  quarter  of  its  Tolnme  of 
water.  According  to  Wittstein  t,  the  pink  colour  doe«  not  arise 
if  the  nitric  acid  be  at  once  su(>ersKiturated  with  anunonia,  but  ^ 
only  on  partial  saturation,  and  it  is  destroyed  by  an  excess  of fl 
alkali.  Both  chcuiists  ascribe  it  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
aniline  &c.  Lehmann  J  many  years  ago  made  a  similar  obscr- 
vatiou.  ■ 

H.  Ost  mentions  §  that  pyridine  can  be  detected  by  its  smell 
when  nearly  neutralizing  the  ammonia.  By  distilling  the  liquid, 
eollecting  the  distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  and 
extracting  the  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  solution  is  obtained 
containing  but  little  ammonium  chloride.  This  is  removed  by 
addition  of  platinum  chloride,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  fl 
filtrate  the  platinum-pyridine  double  chloride  separates  ia  clmrac- 
teristic  forma. 

Liquor  ammonise  is  employed  for  numerous  purposes — in  phar- 
macy, for  washing  wool,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  colouring-matters,  especially  "cochcuille  ammoniacale  "  and 
cudbear,  and  latterly  for  extracting  indigo,  for  many  chemicals^ 
and  especially  for  Carre's  and  Linde's  ice-making  machines. 

Ammonium  Chloride  (Sal-ammoniac). 

This  sidt  formerly  came  from  Egypt,  and  from  the  13th  ceutniT 
till  late  into  the  18th  centurv  this  was  the  oulv  source  of  ammo- 
nium   salts  available  in   Europe  (apart  from  the  direct   use  offl 
putrefied  urine  in  dyeing  &c.).     In  Egypt  sal-ammoniac  was  made 
as  a  by-product  in  utilizing  dried  camels^  dung  for  fuel. 

Tlie  food  of  the  camels  to  a  great  extent  consists  of  plants  con-H 
taining  a  ii^ood  deal  of  salt,  and  their  urine  contains  some  ammo- 
nium  chitiride  ready  formed.     The  principal  portion  is,  however, 
only  rorined  from  the  nitrogenous  substances  and  the  chlorides  fl 
when    burning   the  camels'  <bing,   dried  in  the  sun.      The  soot 
forajcd  iu  buniLng  was  carefully  collected  and  subjected  to  subU- 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Ohiin.  xxiii.  p.  2m. 
t  Diii^ler's  JoiimAl,  crxiii.  p.  512. 
X  Wagner's  Juhxe*b.  ]t*«U,  p.  195. 
§  Zeit9chr.  f.  omdyt.  Chem.  xxiii.  p.  59. 
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mation  in  special  factories  (one  of  which,  in  tlic  delta  of  the  Nile, 
was  visited  by  the  Jesuit  Sicard  in  1720).  40  lb.  of  soot  are  said 
to  have  yielded  about  C  lb.  of  sal-uiniutmiae. 

lu  other  countries,  -where  dried  dung  is  aUo  used  as  fuel,  it  has 
been  sonactimcs  attempted  to  manufacture  sal-ammoniac  by  mixing 
salt  with  the  dung  before  burning  it,  and  collecting  the  soot. 
This  manufacture  does  not,  however,  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
considerable  cxteusiou,  excej)t  in  India,  whence  a  good  deal  of 
sal-ammoniac  was  formerly  exported*. 

lu  Europe  sal-amuiouiae  is  said  to  have  been  first  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  oil-cake  (a  remarkably  wasteful 
manufacture  !)  and  from  the  soot  formed  in  tbe  burning  of  coal. 

The  first  sal-ammoniac  factory  in  (Jermnny  was  that  of  the 
brothers  Gravenhorstat  Brunswick,  founded  in  1759.  In  Scotland 
it  seems  to  have  been  manufactured  since  about  1750. 

The  present  manuFacture  of  ammonium  chloride  is  carried  on 
in  various  waya — cither  by  direct  saturation  of  gas-liquor  or 
similar  ammoniacal  liquids  (<■.  g.  from  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
charcoal,  or  fram  putrefying  urine),  or  by  decomposing  ammonium 
sulpliate  with  sodium  chloride,  or  by  passing  ammonia  vapour 
into  hydrochloric  acid. 

This  last  process  is  not  much  used.  It  has  the  drawback  that 
no  metal  vessels,  not  even  load  ones,  resist  the  action  of  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  and  much  acid  and  ammonium  chloride  is  carried 
away  by  the  hot  vapours.  Still  this  process  is  carried  on  at  some 
places  in  France.  More  rational  is  the  plan  followed  at  a  French 
works  (by  the  Compagnie  Lcsage),  where  the  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonium  carbonate  and  suIphatCj  obtained  by  one  of  the 
above-described  a[>paratU3  {e.  g.  Mallet's  or  Griiueberg's),  ia 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  vessel  lined  with  lead  and 
providctl  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  away  the  vapours,  in  such 
manner  that  both  liquids  run  in  at  tlie  same  time  and  that  a 
nearly  neutral  but  faintly  acid  liquid  is  formed.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  operation  the  temperature  rises  considerably,  and  there 
is  much  more  danger  of  ammonia  being  carried  away  by  the 
vapours,  which  must  of  course  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
manner  to  destroy  the  hydmgeu  sulphide.     Whenever  the  vessel 

•  A  ditnilod  ocrount  of  the  mnTJiifftrturin^  pTocusst'.**  formerly  used  in  ^^rypt 
and  Indin  fur  making  ^Hl-aulInuni)lc  i«  contained  in 'Olicmistry  a.-*  apphi^d  to 
the  ArU  and  Manufdcturt'*,*  London  (Mackenzie),  vol.  i.  |i.  I8i<. 
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is  full  the  supply  is  stopped,  and  the  liquor  is  concentrated  by  t 
steam-coil  up  to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  crystallization  takes 
place  in  vessels  liued  with  lead,  and  the  crystals  turn  out  quite 
white,  if  made  from  sewage.  As  very  large  crystals  are  not  liked 
in  trade,  the  contents  of  the  cryslallizers  are  stirred  up  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Naturally  the  size  of  the  crystals  also  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  AVhen  t 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  is  boiled  down  in  iron  vessels,  as  is 
sometimes  done  (especially  in  England)  in  order  to  allow  of  direct 
firing  and  to  economzie  fuel^  the  liquid  must  always  be  kept  alkaline, 
and  the  loss  of  ammonia  occurring  during  the  evaporation  by  the 
dissociation  of  a  little  ammonium  chloride  must  always  be  made  up. 
If  the  liquid  once  becomes  acid  it  quickly  dissoiTcs  iron  in  the 
form  of  ferro-ammouium  chloride,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
an  excess  ol*  ammonia.  Evaporating  in  lead  is  dearer,  but  much 
safer  if  contamination  with  iron  is  to  be  avoided.  Even  metal 
cocks  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  must  be  replaced  by  india- 
rubber  tubing  and  pinch-cocka. 

At  some  English  works  sal-ammoniac  is  still  made  by  direct 
saturation  of  gas- liquor  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mechanically 
agitated.  The  escaping  noxious  gases  are  conveyed  into  ihe  [ 
boiler-fire  and  burned.  The  faintly  acid  solution  is  left  to  settle^  fl 
in  three  or  four  days  the  tar  has  separated  out  at  tlie  bottom  of  ^ 
the  vessel.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  liquid  through 
canvas  filters.  The  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  still  dark 
brown,  is  evaporated  by  direct  fire  in  iron  pans,  and  is  always  kept 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  by  means  of  a  little  bme,  chalk,  or 
ammoniacal  liquor.  During  the  evaporation  tarry  oils  are  again 
separated,  and  are  skimmed  off  along  with  a  little  ferric  oxide. 
The  vapours  ought  to  be  condensed,  as  they  cause  a  considerable 
nuisance.  When  the  liquor  has  attained  the  required  strength,  it 
is  run  into  tubs  8  feet  wide  and  2^  feet  deep,  where  its  cxystalliza- 
tion  is  finished  in  8  or  10  days.  Every  6  or  8  hours  it  is  stirred 
up  in  order  to  get  small  crystals,  which  are  better  for  subliming. 
Finally  the  mother-liquor  is  run  off  by  a  plug-hole  in  the  bottom, 
which  is  best  made  to  slope  to  one  side. 

In  onler  to  make  ammonium  chloride  fi'om  sufpkaie,  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  latter  is  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  common  salt  and  the  whole  is  well  agitated  and  boiled  down. 
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during  which  process  monohydrated  aodiiim  sulphate  is  precipitated 
nnd  ammonium  chloride  remains  in  solution : 

(XH,),S04-f2NaCI=Na2SO^  +  2NH,Cl. 

The  sodium  sulphate  is  fished  out  with  perforated  spades  and 
dminrd  on  copper  plates,  the  liquor  always  mnninj^  back  into  the 
pan.  The  salt  is  washed  M'ith  a  little  water.  The  evaporation  is 
continued  till  no  more  coarse  crystals  fall  down  and  the  liquid 
bej^ius  to  be  covered  with  an  opalescent  pellicle  of  salt,  which 
shows  that  the  s^idium  sulphute  is  nearly  all  removed.  The  liquid 
is  now  allowed  to  cool  iu  leaden  vessels;  and  the  crystallizing 
ammonium  chloride  is  first  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  pure  salt, 
then  with  pure  water. 

Th.  SchmidtboiT]  (Amer.  Pat,  330155)  decomposes  ammonium 
sulphate  and  potaasium  chhrlde  into  potnasinm  sulphate  and 
ammonium  chloride.  He  descrihes  his  process  as  follows  *  : — In  a 
lead-lined  tub,  with  false  bottom  and  af;itating-gear,  2^  tons  am- 
monium sulphate  are  dissolved  in  water  or  in  the  washings  of 
potassium  sulphate  up  to  sp.  gr.  =  7F  Twaddell.  The  licjuor  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium 
chloride  is  put  iu,  with  constant  a^^itatiou,  Tlie  hoilinj^  is  con- 
tinued for  another  10  minutes;  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  settle 
for  half  an  hour  and  is  then  run  ott*.  The  potassium  sulphate  for 
the  most  part  remains  behind  on  the  false  bottom^  and  can  be 
freed  from  ammonium  sultis  down  to  ^  per  cent,  by  washing.  Thus 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  potassium  sulpdiate  are  recovered.  The 
washings  are  used  for  making  a  fresh  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  hot  liquor  on  cooling  deposits  more  potassium 
sulphatCj  and  a  further  quantity  on  concentration.  Ey  a  second 
conceutratiou  and  eoolinjj  down,  a  mixture  of  salts  is  obtained  in 
two  distinct  layers  ;  the  upper  tliree-tiiths  consisting  of  91  percent, 
ammonium  chloride  witli  (>  per  cent,  potassium  aud  sodium  sul- 
phate and  sodium  chloride ;  the  lower  two-fifths  consisting  of  78 
per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  aud  22  per  cent,  potassium  sulphate. 
The  upper  layer  can  be  converted  into  98  or  99  per  cent,  ammo- 
nium chloride  hy  mere  washing  ;  the  lower  by  recrystallizing.  For 
the  latter  o]>ject  the  salt  is  suspended  in  perforated  trays  in  boiling 
liquor,  which  dissolves  out  the  ammonium  chloride  within  a  few 
minutes;  the  crystalline   potassium  sulphate   remains  behind  on 

•  Chem.  Zeit.  188G,  p.  141)0. 
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the  trays  und  is  lifted  out  in  them.  On  cooling,  the  tLmmonium 
chloride  crystallizes  out  and  is  drained  by  means  of  a  ceutrifugal 
machine,  as  well  as  tiie  potajisium  sulphate.  The  former  is  also 
Btove-dried;  the  latter  is  sold  as  it  is.  This  process^  which  has 
been  carried  ont  by  the  inventor,  is  claimed  by  hira  as  nu 
improvement  upon  the  analogous  process  with  sodium  chloriJe, 
because  there  is  no  partial  re-decomposilion  on  the  liquors  cooliag 
down,  lie  also  claims  that  the  value  of  the  potassium  chloride  is 
more  than  covered  by  that  of  the  sulphate  obtaiued;  but  tbi» 
purely  holds  much  more  in  the  case  of  the  sodium  salts. 

KueutK  has  proposed  to  make  sal-ammouiac  by  direct  distilla- 
tion of  ammoniacal  liquor  into  an  acid  solution  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  produced  by  dissolving  native  phosphate  of  lime  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  : 

Ca3(PO^)j  +  4  HCl=CaH4(P04),  +  2CaCls. 

The  reaction  taking  place  with  the  ammonium  carbounte  distilled 
into  the  solution,  or  added  in  the  shape  of  concentrated  liquor, 
produces  a  precipitate  of  dicalcium  phosphate  and  calcium  car- 
bouatC]  which  is  a  m;ich  more  valuable  manure  than  the  native 
phosphate,  and  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  object  of 
this  process  is  to  save  the  acid  required  for  making  supcrphusplmle 
or  "  precipitated  phosphate,"  as  this  acid  is  ultogctlicr  turned  mt 
sal-ammoniao ;  but  the  process  does  not  seem  to  have  found 
practical  application.     Its  theoretical  equation  would  be  : — 

CalI.(POj,  +  2CaCl2  +  2{NH.)3CO,= 

=  :iCalIPO,  +  CaC03-|-4NH*CUCOs  +  H,0. 

Another  process  projwscd  by  Kucutx  consiBts  in  treating 
raw  gas-liquor  with  impure  ferrous  chloride,  made  from  pyritoiw 
schist  and  common  salt.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  ^olutiou  of 
ammonium  chloride  and  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  carbonate  and 
oxide  mixed  with  a  little  sulphide,  which  is  an  excellent  materi&I 
for  purifying  coal-gaiii.  In  this  process  no  noxious  gases  are  giren 
off. 

Another  process  is  one  in  which  "concentrated  gas-liquor" 
(p.  (S21)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  (which  is  a 
waste-product  of  mauy  chemical  operations  and  without  any  valiicj 
tiU  all  the  lime  is  precipitated ;  the  mass,  passed  through  a  filter- 
press,  yields  cakes  of  calcium  carbonate  and  a  solution  of  unm 
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nium  chloride,  wliich  should  be  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to 
destroy  any  sulphide.  The  calcium  carbonate  carries  doTtn  most 
of  the  impurities ;  so  that  even  ammnniacal  liquors  from  the 
destructive  dii^tillatiou  of  bones  und  other  animal  matters  can  be 
treated  in  this  way  for  pure  ammonium  chloride. 

Gentles  (B.  P.  ^224!^  1878}  distils  tlie  ammonium  carbonate  &c. 
from  }fas-]iquor  into  a  crude  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  with  agitating-gear.  The  solution  is  separated 
from  the  precipitate,  is  acidified  in  order  to  precipitate  any  arsenic 
as  trisulphide,  and  the  clear  filtrate  is  again  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  to  precipitate  any  iron  as  oxide.  These  processes, 
founded  on  the  application  of  calcium  chloride^  would  seero  to 
deserve  attention. 

A  very  peculiar  process  is  that  of  Tli.  Heskin  (B.  P.  2191, 
1884).  lie  decomposes  sodium  borate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
dissolves  the  separated  boric  acid  in  strong  liquor  ammonia?,  and 
decomposes  the  ammonium  borate  with  common  salt,  whereby 
sodium  borate  is  regenerated. 

The  crude  umuwnium  chloride  is  coloured  more  or  less  dark  by 
tarry  matters^  and  contains  other  impurities,  especially  ammonium 
sulphate  and  thiosulphute,  as  well  as  moisture.  It  is  dried  iu  layers 
4  inches  thick,  ou  metal  plates  heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the 
suhliming-tjaiis,  but  not  to  the  point  of  volatilization.  Here  the 
water  and  free  acid  are  volatilized,  and  the  tarry  matters  are  mostly 
carbonized.  The  roasted  salt  is  of  a  grey-white  colour,  and  ought 
to  he  cniivi'ved  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  subliniiug-pots,  lest 
it  should  again  attract  moisture.  If  the  crude  salt  has  been  mode 
by  direct  saturation  of  gas-liquor  with  hydrochloric  acid  (a  pro- 
cess which  ought  to  be  given  up  as  quite  irrational,  and  as  causing 
a  great  uuisatice),  iu  dning  or  roasting  it  produces  a  very  bad 
»  ncll,  which  is  absent  wlicn  the  salt  has  l)eeu  made  from  distilletl 
ammonia. 

Sometimes  tlie  anblimhuj  is  doue  in  long  rows  of  earthenware 
pots  or  glass  curboys.  Tliis  is  the  process  used  in  Egypt  and  other 
oriental  countries,  and  it  is  still  exclusively  practised  in  France, 
since  the  buyers  there  demand  the  small  cakes  obtained  by  this 
proc(iss.  But  this  is  expensive,  ou  account  of  the  labour  and  the 
loss  of  the  vessels  iu  each  operation.  Hence  in  England  iron  pots 
are  exclusively  U5e<l,  either  cast  in  one  piece  or  com|iosed  of 
several  pieces,  of  3  to  D  feet  diameter.     Large  pots  are  far  preferable 
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to  small  ones,  as  the  latter  require  hardly  less  fuel,  labour,  and  time 
for  working  off  than  the  former.     They  are  lined  with  firebricks, 
and  are  heated  by  a  fire  from  below  and  by  annular  Hues  all  round,  _ 
Their  bottom  is,  by  prefcrenee,  concave,  so  ua  lo  present  a  larger^ 
heatingf-surface.     The  pots  are  covere<l  witb  concave   plates,  fur- 
nished in  throe  places  with  ring«   for  chains,   by  means  of  which 
they  can  be  lifted  off  by  a  travelling  crane  &c.     The  covers  are 
perforated  in  the  centre ;  the  aperture  is  closed   by  au  iron  rod,^ 
which  is  removed  from  time  to  time  to  allow  the  permanent  gasea" 
to  escape.     They  are  covered   with  some  non-conductor  of  heat. 
Pots  3  feet  wide  hold  10  cwt.,  those  5  feet   wide  15  to  18  cwt. 
and  those  9  feet  wide  U  to  2^  tons  of  salt. 

The  operation  must  be  exactly  regulated.  At  6rst  a  sharp  fire] 
is  made ;  but  this  is  slackened  directly  the  sublimation  commences, 
ttiuce  at  a  very  hi^rh  temperature  too  much  empyreumatic  matter^ 
is  evolved  and  disturbs  the  soliditication  of  the  salt.  At  too  low  aifl 
temperatiu*c  the  sublimate  is  loose  and  not  transparent,  which 
makes  it  dilHcult  to  sell.  The  cover  ought  to  be  at  such  a  heal^ 
that  a  drop  of  water  begins  to  boil  on  it  and  evaporates  quickly,H 
The  first  layer  adhering  to  the  cover  is  always  brownish,  probably 
because  a  little  water  always  remains  in  the  roasted  salt,  which., 
condenses  on  the  cover  and  loosens  ferric  oxide.  Later  on  a  cob 
ration  may  be  caused  by  ferric  chloride.  The  sublimation  may  lasl 
from  5  to  9  days,  but  is  usually  interrupted  every  week  by  liftin| 
the  cover,  the  fire  having  been  damped  up  some  time  before.  Thi 
sublimation  is  not  driven  to  the  last;  for  then  the  temperature* 
would  rise  too  high,  the  carbonaceous  impurities  would  be  decom*  i 
posed,  and  the  vapours  would  injure  the  ap{)earancc  of  the  s&t^| 
ammoniac.  On  the  cover  is  found  a  layer  from  1.M  to  4  inches  i 
thick,  which  is  knocked  off.  The  above-mentioned  browu  stratum  i 
is  hacked  off  with  a  hatchet  or  planed  off.  ^| 

The  French  subliraiiig-process  is  illustrated  by  iigs.  187  and  188. 
It  is  carried  on  in  earthenwui'e  pots  P,  about  18  inches  hi^h  and 
12  to  14  inches  wide,  of  which  about  UO  are  placed,  in  two  roi 
in  a  galley-furnace  heated  at  one  end.  The  pots  stand  on  au  arch, 
perforated  by  pigeon-holes,  go;  they  are  supported  at  two-thii 
of  their  height  by  the  cast-iron  plate  F,  on  which  a  layer  of^saud 
is  spread  right  up  to  the  top  of  the  pots.     After  being  charged 
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with   dry    crystallized  ammonium    chloridt 

mixed  with  about  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  animal  chaicoal^  they  arft] 


suhltmino  of  sal-ammoxiac. 


plaretl  in  the  fnraiice,  covennl  up  with  saml,  and  at  first  gently 
heated  to  avoid  cracking.  The  moisture  still  present  escapes  through 
the  opcuings,  ss,  and  soon  the  thick  while  vapours  of  sal-ammoniac 


Fig.  188. 


Bp|)ear,  wlierpiipon  an  ordinary  llower-potj  7;,  is  put  on  as  a  cover. 
The  suliliinate  eoHeets  partly  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  pots  P, 
partly  in  the  flower-pots,  p.  The  openings,  s  9,  gradually  get 
stopped  up;  and  towards  the  end  of  t[ie  opLTiition,  when  the  fire 
has  to  be  increased  so  as  to  produce  the  dense  and  translucent 
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appcannicc  of  the  product  required  in  commerce,  there  i»  a  certain 
pressure  in  the  appuratus.  lu  order  to  obtain  sufficieutly  large 
cakes,  the  pots  must  be  charged  several  times  over  aj^u.  For 
this  pur[Kiac  the  openings  are  cleared  a^aiu,  and  the  opcraciou  is 
repeated.  After  two  or  three  charges  the  cakes  are  large  enough; 
the  pots  are  now  taken  out  wlieu  sntticieutly  cwji,  and  arc  broken 
iu  order  to  get  out  the  sublimate.  The  whole  takes  about  two 
days.  In  some  places,  in  lieu  of  earthenware  pots,  glass  flasks 
or  carbovs  are  used  on  account  of  cheapness.  These  arc  usually 
about  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  high,  and  contain  20  lb.  of  the 
mixture  of  dry  ammonium  chloride  and  charcoal.  They  are  placed 
in  a  double  row  of  8  or  10  each  in  metal  pots,  heated  by  a  galley- 
furuace.  The  pots  serve  as  sand-baths,  uud  the  flasks  are  about 
two  thirds  within  the  pot;  the  last  third  projects  outside,  but  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  up  to  the  neck,  which  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  sheet-lead.  When  this  appears  covered  with  a  glassy  sub- 
liumtc  of  sal-ammoniac,  the  projecting  part  of  the  flask  is  cleared 
of  sand,  and  care  is  taken  lest  the  lead  should  adlicrc  too  fast  to  the 
tiask,  by  knocking  on  its  lower  side  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
sublimate  is  glass-like,  and  the  lead  plate,  on  knocking  from  below, 
is  no  longer  liftetl  up  by  the  vaj>oui'8  evolved,  it  is  left  quietly  on 
the  top ;  but  the  iipjRT  opening  must  never  be  allowed  to  bccoaie 
entirely  stopped  up,  which  is  prevented  by  boring  in  with  a  pointed 
iron.  Tlic  operation  lasts  from  12  to  16  hours.  The  lead  covert 
are  then  taken  away,  and  are  replaced  by  corks  or  by  tufts  of, 
cotton-wool,  and  the  wliole  is  allowed  to  cool  down  slowly.  Darin 
the  cooling  the  sal-ammoniac  expands  and  cracks  the  glass.  The 
cake,  freed  from  glass,  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  to  remove  all 
dirty  places,  and  is  packed  in  the  shape  of  loaves;  it  is  crystalline 
and  perfectly  wlnte. 

The  French  sal-ammoniac  being  thus  made  in  earthenware  or 
glass  vessels,  is  purer  than  the  English  article  sublimed  in  iro 
pots.  The  destruction  of  the  sublimiiig-vessels  at  each  operation' 
makes  it  a  costly  product;  but  it  might  no  doubt  be  made  much 
more  cheaply  in  stoneware  vessels  cousistiug  of  two  parts,  which 
would  stand  a  number  of  operations. 

Some  consumers,  csi)ecially  in  France,  require  the  sublimed 
sal-ammoniac  to  look  as  grey  and  dirty  as  that  formerly  made  in 
Egypt  from  camels'  dung;  tliis  is  rft'ectcd  by  adding  some  greasT 
matter  to  the  salt  before  sublimation,  or  in  small  portions  during. 
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the  operation,  so  that  some  soot  gets  raixcd  witli  tbcsal-ammoniao. 
Otherwise  it  ought  to  be  wfnte,  trauspareut,  of  fibrous  texture, 
and  firm,  not  porous  and  light.  Sometimes  a  few  per  cent,  of 
monocalcium  phosphate  or  of  ammonium  phosphate  are  mixed 
with  the  salt  before  subliming,  to  retain  any  iron. 

Calvert  proposed^  in  order  to  make  the  sublimation  cheaper  and 
continuous,  and  to  obtain  the  produet  in  a  shii[)c  more  eonvenieut 
for  use,  to  dry  the  muriate  of  ammonia  very  briskly  and  distil  it 
from  a  aet  of  fireclay  retorts,  alternately  charp;ed,  into  large  brick 
chambers  covered  with  a  smooth  coating  of  cement  inside,  on 
which  the  sal-ammoniac  w  ould  be  deposited  an  a  tiut-  powder.  Thi« 
process,  which  looks  very  rational  indeed,  was  tried  on  the  large 
scale,  but  was  given  up  and  is  not  in  use  anywhere  at  present, 
probably  because  the  consumers  insist  upoti  the  fibrous  trans- 
parent texture  of  the  product,  which  they  believe  (although  erro- 
neously) to  gimmntec  its  purity.  Calvt-rtalso  tried  adding  animal 
charcoal  and  phosphates  before  subliming ;  but  his  sal-ammoniac 
was  never  free  from  iron. 

Commercial  sal-ammoniac  appears  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  disks, 
weighing  from  10  to  10  lb.,  sometimes  up  to  one  cwt.,  white, 
translucent,  of  fut-likc  brilliancy,  hard  and  sounding.  They  are 
formed  of  parallel  layers  of  a  fibrous  texture. 

Besides  sublimetl  sal-ammoniac,  tfie  crystallized  salt,  usually 
called  muriate  of  ammonia,  is  also  found  iu  the  trade,  at  a  much 
lower  price.  To  obtain  this,  the  crude  salt  is  once  or  more  times 
recrystallixcd,  and  the  solution  each  time  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal.  It  is  also  made  into  the  shape  of  loaves,  the  crystals 
being  stirred  up  to  a  paste  with  a  hot  saturated  solution,  aud  the 
whole  being  allowed  to  solidify  iu  conical  sugar-moulds  of  glazed 
earthenware.  The  opening  at  the  bottom  is  at  first  closed  up  by  a 
plug,  which  is  removed  after  a  few  days ;  the  mother-liquor  then 
drains  off.  The  loaves  are  taken  out  by  inverting  the  moulds,  and 
arc  driec!  in  a  stove;  they  turn  nearly  as  hard  as  loaf-sugar.  Most 
ummoiiiuui  chloride,  however,  is  sold  iu  the  form  of  sublimed  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  consumers  insist  upon  having  it  in  this  shape, 
although  it  generally  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  crystallized  salt, 
and  is  no  Ixitter.  An  attempt  made  by  the  French  Company 
Lesage  to  replace  it  by  strongly  compressed  cakes  of  crystallized 
salts,  in  disks  of  i  inches  diameter  and  1  inch  thick,  failed  for 
want  of  support  from  tlie  buyers. 
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Ammonium  chloride  is  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy,  in  solderingjin 
galvanizing  iron,  for  making  the  ordinary  rust-cement  (from  100 
jiarts  iron  filings^  2  brimstonCj  and  1  sal-ainmoniac),  in  dyeing  and 
calico-printing,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  colours.  For  the  latter 
])urpose  it  shouhl  in  general  he  free  from  iron.  Formerly  it  vim 
believed  that  this  was  always  the  case  with  colourless  sal- 
ammoniac;  but  Wurtz  has  shown  that  only  ferric  chloride  is 
indicated  in  sal-ammoniac  by  the  ordinary  reagents,  while  ferrous 
chloride  cannot  be  discovered  either  by  the  colour  or  by  the 
ordinary  reagents.  Tlie  ferrous  can  be  formed  from  the  ferric 
chloride  by  the  reducing  action  of  sal-ammoniac  itself,  thus  : — 

3  Fe2CIa-l-2  NH,CI=6  FeClj  +  S  HCI +  2N. 

In  order  to  make  a  product  entirely  free  from  iron,  a  little 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  the  boiling-hot  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  (an  excess  of  chlorine  would  produce  that  fearfully  ex- 
plosive substance,  nitrogen  chloride) ;  ammonia  is  added,  which 
precipitates  all  the  iron  now  present  us  peroxide;  the  liquid  is 
quickly  filtered  and  crystallized.  A  salt  froo.  from  iron  is  said  to 
be  obtained  also  by  adding  a  little  calcium  phosphate  before  ^ 
sublimation  (sec  preceding  page).  ■ 

A  not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  cn,'stallized  ammonium  chlo- 
ride is  used  for  feeding  the  Lcclancht^  cells  very  generally  employed 
in  telegraph-offices  &c.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  free  &om 
lead,  wliicli  is  very  injurious  for  the  working  of  the  cells,  and 
should  therefore  be  freed  from  metals  by  ammonium  sulphide. 


Ammonium  Carbonate. 

Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  (sal  volatile),  as  bos  been 
explained  on  p.  587,  is  really  a  mixture  or  a  compound  of  ammo- 
nium bicarbonate  and  carbamate,  and  as  such  is  always  formed  ou 
subliming.  Hcnee  the  name  frequently  used  for  it,  "  ammonium 
scsquicarbonatc,''  is  incorrect,  altliongh  the  salt  actually  often  con- 
tains tour  molecules  ofXllg  to  three  of  COj. 

In  1870  Divers  found  the  article  then  manufactured  to  contain 
more  amraoniaj  in  the  proportion  of  three  juolcculcs  of  NU,  to  two 
of  CO2 ;  but  in  188G  Ilanckop  am]  llcissmanu,  on  the  contrary, 
found  an  article  consisting  of  one  molecule  of  NH,  to  one  of  COj 
(p.  586),  that   is,  reaUy,   ammonium  bicarbonate;  and  Topf,  in 
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1887,  has  confirmrd  this  with  several  samples  of  the  commercial 
article  analyzed  by  him  (Zeitscbr.  f.  analjt.  Chem.  xxvi.  p.  158). 
Evideutly  dUfcreut  mixtures  or  comjiounds  of  ammonium  salts 
have  come  iuto  the  trade,  at.  diffLTciit  times,  nnd  jirobahiy  even 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  name  of  "  ammanium  carbonate." 

Ammonium  carbonate  is  formed  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
animal  matters,  and  is  often  found  as  a  solid  deposit  iu  the  refri- 
gerator, if  the  substances  employed  have  been  dry.  This  deposit, 
which  forms  brown  crusts,  was  formerly  known  as  "  salts  of  barta- 
luu'u,"  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a  watery  liquidj  a  satnrateil 
solution  of  ammonium  carbonatCj  known  as  "spirits  of  hartshorn." 
Botli  are  very  much  contaminated  with  tarry  products,  and  cannot 
be  ])unficd  by  one  redistil hition,  but  only  by  a  third  distillation 
with  bone-black.     This  manufacture  is  rarely  carried  out  now. 

Commercial  ammonium  carlwnatc  is  now  usually  made  by  mix- 
ing  ammonium  sulphate  with  calcium  carbonate  and  subliming. 
Calcium  sulphate  remains  behind  in  the  retort;  and  the  mixture 
of  ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  aqueous  vapour  (which  must 
not  be  absent)  condenses  on  coolinf;  to  solid  carlwnate  of  am- 
monia. A  mixture  of  1  part  ammonium  sulphate  with  H  or  2 
parts  of  finely  ground  chalk,  sometimes  with  a  little  charcoal 
powder,  is  heated  in  horizontal  cylindrical  cast-iron  rotorts,  several 
of  which  are  usually  heated  by  the  s^ame  fire,  like  gas-retorts. 
At  first  the  beat  should  not  be  great ;  but  at  last  it  must  attain 
redness. 

The  vapours  are  conveyed  by  a  wide  pipe  into  lead  chambers, 
usually  two  or  more  in  succession,  ]>rovided  with  a  door  for  the 
removal  of  the  salt.  Fronj  the  last  chamber  the  vapours  pass 
tlirough  sul|jburie  acid^  preferably  trickling  down  in  a  small  leaden 
coke-tower.  In  the  chambers  the  condensation  is  efTcctcd  solely 
bv  air-cooling;  but  they  may  be  surrounded  by  a  jacket  to  cool 
them  by  water.  Several  operations  arc  performed  iu  succession, 
till  a  sutficiLUtly  thick  crust  has  formed,  which  is  loosened  by  blows 
outside  with  a  hammer,  and  is  completely  broken  off  after  opening 
the  doors.  This  crust  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  thick, 
as  otherwise  the  air-cooling  will  be  too  impci*fect  and  the  salt  will 
become  too  hard  nnd  dittlcult  to  detach. 

A  convenient  plan  is  to  employ  five  retorts,  18  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  feet  longjlieatcd  by  one  fire,  with  two  condensing-chambers, 
each  8  or  10  feet  long  aud  wide  and  7  feet  high.     The  retorts  may 
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be  ebaLrg:ed  alternately  every  eight  Lours.  Each  retort-cover 
nn  n|)erture  for  a  rake,  to  stir  up  the  mass  during  the  operation. 
The  process  in  such  an  apparatus  can  go  on  for  a  fortnight  before 
tlie  chambers  need  be  emptied,  when  the  men  adopt  the  precaution 
of  tying  sjionges  drenched  in  vinegar  in  front  of  their  niouthstand 
noses.  During  the  work  care  mut^t  be  taken  lest  the  counectiug 
pipes  between  the  retorts  and  chambers  get  choked  up. 

In  tlie  bottom  of  the  condenRing-chambcrs  is  a  pipe  for  runuin 
off  a  little  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  formed  from  the  except 
of  moisture ;  here  also  a  little  steam  escapes. 

The  product  of  this  first  operation  is  still  very  imptire,  at  least 
if  crude  ammonium  sulphate  haa  been  employed ;  it  is  then  dis- 
coloured by  tarry  matters,  and  is  sometimes  sold  as  *'  ammonium 
carbouicum  pyro-olcosum/'     It  also  mostly  contains  u  little  ehallc^ri 
or  calcium  sulphate  carried  over.      According  to  Divers  (p.  o8r)»^B 
-wliose  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  myself,  this  product 
has    not  the   composition    of  commercial   ammonium  carbonate, ,^h 
no    ammonia   escaping    durin<?  the    distillation,   but    is     normal ^| 
ammonium  carbonate,  (XH4)jC03,  or  probably,  rather,  ammonium 
carbamate,  (XIl4)C02(Nll2).     AVith  a  leaky  and  warm  receiver, 
however,  acid  carbonate  is  formed,  and  the  latter,  that  is  the  com- 
mercial salt,  is  always  produced  in.  resubliming  the  first  product.    ^M 

This  product,  being  too  impure,  is  generally  converted  by  re-^* 
subliming   into   a  Mhite  salt,  forming  fibrous  transparent  cakes 
2  inches  thick.    This  can  be  done,  with  hardly  any  expense,  by  th&^| 
Msstc  heat  of  the  retort-furnace,  M'hieh  travels  underneath  a  row^' 
of  iron  pots  covered  witli  lead  cylindrical  caps.     The  crude  salt  is 
put  into  the  pots,  along  with  a  little  water  (without  which  the  pure 
salt  would  not  be  transparent).     Sometimes  the   pans    are   not 
exposed  to  the  direct  fire,  but  arc  placed  in  a  common  water-bath, 
heated  by  the  waste  heat  of  the  retort-fire.     A  temperature  of  70' 
suffices  for  resuliliming;  and  it  is  best  not  to  cxcccil  this,  because^ 
the  salt  turns  out  finer  atid  less  is  lost  by  volatilization.     The  IcadJ 
caps  into  which  the  salt  is  to  sublime  are  made  by  ndling  a  shectj 
of  lead  into  the  shape  of  a  cylinder,  about   12  inches  wide  and" 
2  feet  (i  inches  high,  covering  this  at  the  top  with  a  piece  of  sheet- 
lead  and  pa?*ting  up  the  joints  with  paper.     When  the  sublimation 
is  finished,  the  lead  is  unrolled  and  the  cake  of  salt  can   be  taken' 
out  at  once. 
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Another  apparatus  for  resubliming  *  consists  of  an  iron  pan 
2  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  2  feet  at  the  top,  15  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  high,  in  the  cover  of  which  there  are  eight 
12-inch  holes,  on  which  are  placed  conical  lead  caps,  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  kept  in  their  shape  by  clamps  or  wedges.  With  these  it  is 
possible  to  work  14  days  uninterruptedly.  Then  the  clamps  or 
wedges  are  loosened,  and  the  mass  is  taken  out ;  but  it  must  be 
scraped  off  clean  where  it  adlieres  to  the  lead.  The  salt  is  mostly 
packed  in  stone  jars.  In  the  iron  pan  remains  some  liquid,  most 
of  which  is  left  behind  for  the  next  operation. 

The  different  qualities  of  white  ammonium  carbonate  found  in 
commerce  seem  to  be  obtained  by  heating  more  or  less  quickly,  and 
by  putting  more  or  less  water  into  the  charges. 

The  usual  process  for  making  ammonium  carbonate,  as  just 
described,  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  rational.  In  the  finished 
salt  there  is  1^  times  (or,  in  the  salt  analyzed  by  Divers,  1^  times) 
as  much  carbon  dioxide  as  in  the  neutral  salt;  but  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  jirocess  there  is  only  enough  COj  for  the 
latter.  Hence  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  must  go  away  in  the 
uncombined  state.  This  might  be  remedied  by  passing  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  subliming-apparatus  ;  even  an  excess  of  this 
would  not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  ammonium 
carbonate. 

(This  suggestion,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  1882  edition  of 
this  work,  has  since  been  acted  upon  successfully  by  at  least  one 
manufacturer  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.) 


Other  Methods  for  Manufacturing  Ammonium  Carbonate. 

Kunheim  &  Co.,  of  Berlin,  manufacture  this  salt  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  by  bringing  together  the  gaseous  mixture  from  the 
distillation  of  gas-liquor  with  carbon  dioxide  in  lead  chambers, 
and  thus  producing  the  commercial  salt. 

Seidler  (G.  P.  26633)  distils  crude  gas-liquor  over  limestone  or 
dolomite,  whereby  the  fixed  ammonium  salts  are  decomposed,  so 
tliat  the  distillate  contains,  besides  ammonium  carbonate,  only  a 
little  sulphide.      This   is  removed  by  treating  the  concentrated 

*  Bt'll,  Chem.  New8,  xii.  p.  303. 
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■olution  vith  COf,  and  the  commercial  salt  is  produced 
firosi  the  preri{ntatod  rnidc  animoiiiiiiu  carbonate  by  $nblimati<m' 
F-  C,  UUser  (B.  P.  o7Gl,  188i>  heats  salts  of  animonia  w 
cyuy»lgBt  qaaBtities  of  sodium  carbonate,  to  wbich  a  small  qu 
tkr  of  bicajbonate  has  been  added.     The  reaction  is  naid  to  take 
fiace  m  a  nora  perfect  mauner.     [This  xrill  be  too  costly  !] 
F*  C  TWd  (Jaum.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.  1885,  p.  709),  from  exp 
I  a  UDall  scale,  makes  a  proposal  similar  to  Seidler's, 
a  •olution  of  ammouium  chloride  slowly  dowu  a  to 

pieces  of  calcium  carbonate,  steam  being  blown 
time.      Solid  ammonium  c&r1)onate  forms  at  the 


I 
] 


(G.  P.  ^4S93]  injects  a  spray  of  ammouiacal  Uqo^H 
a  ooin|ircssorj  into  a  red-hot  retort  filled  with  calciiuP 


fbnnerlr  employed  by  Kuuheim  &  Co.  consisted 
ammonium   chloride  with  barium  carbonate,  tx>  obi 
cUotide  as  a  by-product. 

cmrhomaU  (compare  its  properties,   p.  587) 
wlnta,  and  at  a  fresh  fracture  shininj^  and  transparent,  bol 
in  the  nirwith  a  tine  dust  of  ammonium  bicarboni 
bnns  gireu  oO*.     Ou  bcint^  heated  it  should  volatil 
kr  aad  without  empyreumatic  smell ;   tariy  matters 
1^  a  brown  colour  of  the  aqueous  solution.     The 
lor  aaalrtical  chemists  should^  after  beings  ueutrali] 
lie  mtiA^  fire  do  reaction  with  silver  nitrate  for  chloridepj 
xalt  lor  solphate.    Lime  is  indicated  by  a  fixed  resic 
%ui  b^r  |Mvn|itlati(Mi  with  ammonium  oxalate ;  lead  (which  is  to' 
aftv«iAr4  wbe«i  the  «Jl  19  to  be  employed  as  a  baking-powder) 
af  l^dhaifUi  attlphftdc.    Sometimes  thio»u1phate  is  found 
la  acetic  acid  and  adding  silver  nitrate,  which  producei 
%  %Ww  |f«xv^Mtal9,  turning  brown  iu  a  few  moments.  ^M 

Wkk  •ah  tt  |innci{)ally  employed  for  scouring  wool,  as  a  (renciaP 
w»^w^^N»|»  iM  49mk|c.  as  siuclling-salts,   as  a  baking-powder,  in 
'**^'M«^\   *%\      Th<r    importation   into   Germany   in    1885 
•^W  Nvav  iW  MftWUtioo  SI27  tons. 

•  ISWW  «r  iW  •r^pMvtat  arr  glvfo  in  Dint'hr'a  Journal,  cclii.  p.  476,  au 
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Ammonium  Phosphate. 


Both  the  acid  phosphate  or  monammonium  phosphate^  (NH4H3 
PO^),  and  the  intermediate  phosphate,  or  diamraonium  phosphate, 
(NHJjHPO^,  have  recently  become  commercial  products. 

According  to  Lagran«;e  *,  these  salts  are  made  from  superphos- 
phate, manufactured  in  the  usual  way  by  treating  mineral  phos- 
phates with  sulphuric  acid.  This  product  is  lixiviated  with  water 
and  with  the  aid  of  steam  injected  into  the  mixture,  in  a  methodical 
way,  whereby  liquors  of  25°  Baum^  (=42°  Twaddell)  are  obtained. 
The  residue,  consisting  principally  of  calcium  sulphate,  is  thrown 
away.  The  solution  contains  free  phosphoric  acid,  monocalcium 
phosphate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  a  little  free  sulphuric  acid.  First 
the  latter  is  removed  by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  barium  carbo- . 
iiate;  the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  is  separated  by  filtration, 
and  can  be  utilized  as  a  paint.  The  filtrate,  which  now  only  con- 
tains phosphoric  acid,  monocalcium  phosphate,  and  very  little 
monobarium  phosphate,  is  neutralized  by  ammonia  in  slight  excess. 
This  precipitates  all  the  lime  as  basic  phosphate,  which  is  washed 
and  used  over  again,  along  with  the  native  phosphate,  for  manu- 
facturing superphosphate.  The  filtered  solution  contains  monam- 
monium (acid)  phosphate,  and  will  test  about  20°Baume( =32°Tw.). 
It  should  be  at  that  concentration  to  effect  the  precipitation  of  the 
biammonium  phosphate,  in  the  following  manner: — ^The  above 
liquor  and  liquor  ammonise  (of  22°  Baume=0'921)  are  gradually 
mixed  in  small  vessels,  in  the  proportion  of  1^  equivalents  of  NH3 
to  1  equivalent  of  monammonium  phosphate.  The  biammonium 
phosphate  at  once  separates  out  as  a  crystalline  mass;  but  the  ves- 
sels must  be  closed,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia,  which  is  all 
the  more  likely  to  take  place,  as  the  reaction  produces  a  rise  of 
temperature.  After  cooling,  the  contents  of  the  vessels  form  a 
thick  paste,  which  is  submitted  to  hydraulic  pressing.  The 
mother-liquor  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia;  the  cakes 
consist  of  pure  (NH4)2HP04,  and  are  sold  to  those  sugar-refiners 
who  employ  the  purifying-process  of  Lagrange. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanide  (Thiocyanate). 

This  salt  has  lately  come  into  somewhat  extensive  use,  espe- 
cially in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  both  directly  and  as  astartiug- 

*  Vincent,  '  Industrie  dea  produits  ammoniacaux,'  p.  104. 
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point  for  the  preparation  of  other  snlphocvanides^ ;  hence  it  la 
manufactured  on  an  industrial  scale.  We  pass  over  itA  prepara- 
tion by  synthetical  method  t,  and  only  mention  its  recoverr  from 
ammoniacal  ga»>Hquor.  It  remains  hebind  when  the  volatile 
ammonium  compouuda  are  expelled  by  steam.  From  this  residae 
cuprous  sulphoeyanide  can  be  obtained  by  adding  a  mixed  solatioo 
of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper.  This  was  done  by  P.  Spence  J, 
who,  after  washing  the  precipitate,  decomposed  it  by  arorooniaiu 
sulphide  into  copper  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphocyanide. 
Similar  to  thi»,  but  hardly  preferable,  is  the  process  of  Siorck  and 
Strobe!  },  who  saturate  gas-liquor  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitate the  sulphocyanide  by  a  mixture  of  cnpric  chloride  and 
sodium  bisulphite.  The  precipitate  of  cuprous  sulphocyauide  is 
wosbcdj  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  and  the  barium 
sulphocyanide  allowed  to  crystallize.  Phipiion  {{  mentions  another 
process  known  in  London,  but  doe^  not  say  in  what  it  coiisist«. 
The  thiocyanate  is  especially  easy  to  recover  when  applying  the 
Claus  process  for  purifying  gas ;  it  is  found  as  a  sodium  salt  in  the 
residual  liquor  from  distilling  off  the  ammonia  by  means  of  canstic 
soda,  and  is  recovered  by  evaporation,  or  as  precipitation,  in  the 
state  of  cuprous  thiocyanate.  The  amount  of  sodium  thiocyanasc 
is  2*3  lb.  per  ton  of  coal. 

We  have  seen  l)efore  (p.  550)  that  atumoninm  sulphocvanide 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  ummuuiam  xalts  made  br  lixivia- 
ting spent  oxide  from  the  purifiers.  It  should  be  possible  tosepa* 
rate  the  sulphate  from  the  sulphocyanide  by  fractional  crrstallixa- 
tion.  As  a  rule,  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  latter  sale  is  present 
in  the  total  ammonium  salts  (comp.  Gasch^  Cbemiker  Zeitong, 
1886,  p.  211). 

According  to  a  patent  of  Marasse  (G.  P.  28137)  the  spent  oxide, 
which  after  lixiviation  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  sulphocyanide^ 

*  Compaic  Storck  and  Strobel,  Dingier **  Journal,  ccxxxv.  p.  loO;  Gkixik, 
ibid,  ccxli,  p.  (iUU. 

f  OompAiv  esijeciaOy  TAchomiAlc  And  Gunzbarg'4  OennHn  p&tefit,  No.  3M; 
Dinftler'*  Journal,  cciixii.  p.  cO.  A  new  pftt^nt  w»n  taken  out  by  them  b 
1H{$1 ;  And  bh  exBct  de^criplion  of  their  new^f  plant  U  fouud  in  tli«>  *  Bulletin  de 
U  S.  ci*t<  indu-trielle  de  Mulhome/  Id^,  p.  77.  Tb^-ir  fBctury  hn*  siiiLtf  oeftwd 
working. 

I  rhfin.  Nifwt;,  x\-iii.  p.  I  [y, 

%  Dinyl'T^  J'xiniAl,  ci:xxxt.  p.  15*1. 
^««n.  p.  131. 
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is  heated  iu  a  closed  vessel,  with  an  excess  of  lime  and  water,  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  100°  C.  The  products  of  this  treatment  are 
ferrous  sulphate  and  calcium  sulphocyanide,  the  latter  of  which  is 
recovered  by  lixiviation,  and  serves  for  preparing  other  sulpho- 
cyanides. 


Estimation  op  Ammonia,  fhee  ok  combined. 

We  have  already  (p.  571  et  seg,)  treated  of  the  valuation  of  gas- 
liquor;  but  we  have  yet  to  describe  that  of  the  sulphate  and  the 
other  ammonium  salts,  and  the  preparation  of  the  standard  liquids. 

The  processes  formerly  in  use  for  estimating  ammonia,  especially 
as  aramonio-platinic  chloride,  are  very  seldom  used  now.  For  pure 
liquor  ammonise  the  hydrometer  is  sufficient;  but  it  is  not  so  when 
foreign  salts  are  present,  which  make  the  percentage  of  ammonia 
appear  too  low.  The  only  certain  process  is : — estimating  the 
ammonia  directly  ;  best  of  all,  volumetrically.  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  572)  that  this  can  be  done  directly  not  merely  with  free 
ammonia,  but  also  with  ammonia  combined  with  weak  acids  (COa, 
HjS).  If  combined  with  strong  acids,  it  must  first  be  set  free  by 
treatment  with  a  fixed  alkali ;  and  consequently  this  is  the  only 
suitable  method  for  estimating  the  ammonium  sulphate.  For  this 
purpose  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  145  (p.  574)  can  be  strongly 
recommended. 

The  following  details  of  the  process  have  been  found  most 
suitable  at  the  large  works  of  Kunheim  &  Co.,  near  Berlin.  The 
bulk-sample  is  well  ground  up,  the  whole  of  it  passed  through  a 
sieve  with  about  8  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  a  small  sample  taken 
from  it.  Of  this  about  15  grams  are  weighed,  dissolved  to  500 
cubic  centimetres,  50  c.  c.  of  this  introduced  without  filtering  into 
a  300-c.c.  flask,  and  distilled  with  about  15  c.  c.  caustic-soda  solu- 
tion of  sp.  gr.  1'25  for  three  hours;  the  evolved  gas  is  absorbed 
in  50  c.  c.  of  seminormal  standard  acid,  and  titrated  back  with 
seminormal  soda  solution  till  purple. 

As  standard  acid  oxalic  acid  has  been  frequently  recommended, 
but  not  justly.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  and  im- 
possible to  make  sure  that  it  contains  neither  too  much  nor  too 
little  water ;  hence  the  acid  must  always  be  tested  in  other  ways. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  employ  at  once,  as  cheaper  and  more  stable, 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.      The  latter  is  preferable,  since  its 
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fttrcn^h  can  be  exactly  estimated  in  two  diflbrcnt  war*,  m,  hj 
titnitin^  a  known  weight  of  freshlj  ignited  poresodiaoi  carbonate, 

and  f^ravinietrically  by  means  of  silver  nitrate.  The  standard 
acid  is  citltcr  made  normal,  so  that  1  c.  c.  contains  0O19  gram 
SOJl,  or 00305  HCl,aud  indicates  0017  gram  NH,.  or  else  it  b 
mmle  i,  },,  or  ^^q  of  that  strength.  The  standard  acid  is  kepi  in 
lur^e  hottlcH  protected  from  great  changes  of  temperature ;  when- 
cviT  HnialliT  itock-bottlcs  or  the  burettes  arc  to  be  filled  with  it, 
tht;  luri^c  bottle  ought  to  be  a^tated  in  order  to  mix  its  contents 
witli  any  moixtiirc  evaporated  and  again  condensed  in  the  empty 
up]Kir  part  of  the  vessel.  The  burettes  employed  are  always 
Mohr's(  fig.  1K9),  preferably  with  Erdmann's  float  (fig.  190).  As 
iitandard  alkali  for  retitrating  the  acid  partly  saturated  by  the 
evolved  utiuuoina,  Homc  chemists  prefer  ammonia  or  caustic  baryta, 
not  caustic  potanh  or  soda.  Normal  ammonia  would  lose  too 
much  NHj,  on  keeping;  but  seminormal  ammonia  (=00085 
gruui  Nil;!  per  c.  c.)  keeps  iu  well-stuppcred  buttles  a  very  long 
time  witliuut  change,  and  still  more  so  quinti-  or  deeinormal 
Hijtiid.  From  time  to  time  its  streu«;th  should  be  controlkMl 
by  btamlunl  acid.  The  advantage  of  ammonia  is  that  it  does  not 
attract  carbon  dioxide,  like  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  makes 
the  piiNHa^K  from  one  colour  into  the  other  much  more  distinct. 
V\  hcu  employing  methylorange  as  an  indicator,  this  advantage 
disnppciirs,  since  this  indicator  is  not  affected  by  COj. 

In  agricultural  laboratories  C3|>ecially,  baryta-water  is  very  much 
ciiij)loycdj  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  and  hence  gives  very  sharp  final  reactions.  It  cannot  very  ■ 
well  be  made  more  than  quiutinormal ;  and  rare  mui«t  be  taken 
that  it  is  not  changed  by  attracting  COj  from  thcair,  vrhich  would 
precipitate  baryta  as  carbonate.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an 
appiiratua*  in  which  the  burette  is  tilled  by  opening  a  lateral 
pinch-cttck  ;  the  air  required  to  replace  the  baryta-water  running 
out  of  the  stock-bottle  is  deprived  of  COj  by  soda-lime. 

If  litmus  is  used  with  baryta-water,  the  end  is  attained  when  the 
red  has  chan^ml  into  purple  for  the /iV*^  time  and  remains  so  when 
the  liquid  is  shaken.  After  a  little  time  the  red  rcap[>ear3  again^ 
which  ^-hotihl  not  be  taken  into  account. 


I 
I 
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•  Shown  in  Lunge's  '  Sal^huiic  Acid  and  Alkali/  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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Far  preferable  to  litmus  us  an  indicator  is  "methyl-orange" 
(cump.  p.  572).      In  this  case  oxalic  acid  is  excluded  as  standard 


M;c.  isn. 


Fig.  xao. 


acid ;  but  for  rctitratiug  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash  can  be  era- 
ployed  without  any  special  precautions  against  attracting  carbonic 
acid,  since  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  test; 
ond  thus  titration  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  with  methyl- 
orange  as  indicator,  is  the  most  convenient  of  the  methods  de- 
scribed. 

Some  agricnltural  chemists  estimate  the  ammonia  by  combustion 

2  % 
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witli  soda-lime,  in  the  way  uaual  in  organic  analysis ;  but  this  ia 
not  at  all  to  be  rccorameudcd.  Where  many  e»limatioa8  have  to 
be  made,  some  prefer  Knop's  aiotometcr  (fig.  1^1),  which  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that   a  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  containing 

Fig.  191, 


bromine,  or  of  sodium  hypobrouiite,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  exc( 
of  alkali,  almost  inslautaneously  liberates  all  the  nitrogen  of  am- 
monia saltvS.  Such  a  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  100  grams  of 
caustic  soda  in  i^50nul).  cciitim.  of  water,  cooling  the  liquid  (best  by 
ice),  and  running  in,  with  constant  stirring,  25  grams  of  bromine. 
This  solution  docs  not  keep  very  long,  but  decomposes,  oxygen  being 
given  off.  The  nitrogen  is  liberated  in  the  flask  A,  containing,  up 
to  a  mark  in  its  neck,  100c.  c. ;  it  is  measured  in  a  gas-burette,  C, 
which  likewise  contains  100  c.  c.,  and  is  divided  into  fifths  of  a  cubic 
centimetre.  The  substance  to  be  tested  is  dissolved  in  a  100  c.ei^| 
flask,  tlie  solution  put  into  the  burette  B,  and  50  c.  c.  of  it  run  into 
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the  flask  A.  Meanwhile  the  funnel-tube  a  is  filled  with  the  hypo- 
bromite  Bolutiou  and  the  pinch-cock  &  is  opened,  ro  that  the  liquid 
completely  fills  the  lower  part  of  the  lube  as  well.  By  pouring 
water  into  D,  after  loosening  the  joint  c,  D  and  C  arc  filled  with 
water  exactly  to  the  mark  for  zero.  Now  the  flask  A  is  put  to  its 
cork,  the  joint  at  c  is  made  again,  and  the  apparatus  is  tried  for 
tightnejjs  by  running  some  water  out  of  d ;  the  level  of  the  water  in 
C  will  sink  a  little  by  the  expansion  of  the  air  in  A,  but  should 
become  coustaut  at  once  and  remain  so.  Now  by  opening  b  a 
little  hypobromitc  is  nm  into  A;  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  with 
eft'ervescence  and  passes  into  C.  From  time  to  time  a  little  water 
is  run  out  of  d,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  running  over  OTit  of  D, 
When  the  action  slackensj  more  hypobromite  is  run  in  through  the 
funnel  till  the  liquid  has  reached  the  mark  in  the  neck.  Now  all 
the  nitrogen  and,  moreover,  50  c,  c.  of  air  have  been  forced  over 
into  C;  to  this  must  be  added  03  c.  c.  for  the  air  entering  on 
attaching  the  india-rubber  joint  at  c.  The  levels  of  the  water  in 
C  and  D  are  equalized,  rend  off,  and  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen 
found  by  deducting  50'3  c.  c.  This  volume  must  be  reduced  to  0^ 
and  7GU  millimetres  pressui'e  by  means  of  the  formula 

v.= X^ , 

'     0-76  X  (1 +0-003(5650 

in  which  h  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  0°  and  di- 
minished by  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  for  the  temperature  /, 

Each  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen  at  (f  and  "(H)  milllmctrea 
pressure  corresponds  to  0001^506  gram  nitrogen  or  U'0015ii59 
gram  ammonia.  It  should  not.  be  overlooked  that  only  half  of  the 
substance  weighed  off  has  beun  employed  for  tlie  testing,  which 
with  some  practice  is  finished  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  calculations  for  reducing  the  volume  of  gas  to  0^  C.  and 
700  millitJictrcs  [jrcKsurc  arc  saved  orgieatly  simplified  by  the  usu 
of  tables,  of  whiclj  we  will  mention  those  given  by  the  author  (in 
his  '  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,'  Appendix  to  vol.  iii.)  and  by  CI. 
Winkler  (*  Handbook  of  Teclmieal  Gas-Analysis,'  translated  by 
Geo.  Lunge,  p.  114  e£  scq.).  In  the  work  just  mentioned  I 
have  also  described,  as  an  addition  to  Winkler's  prescriptions, 
an  apparatus  constructed  by  myself  which  admits  of  the  above 
correction  without  the  use  of  a  barometer  and  thermometer, 
and  by  a  simple    multiplication    factor    (p.    99).       I    have   also 
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^H        described  there  (p.   102  et  teq.)  au  apparatus  for  carrying  out       i 

^H        Knop's  method  without  his  azotoincter,  viz.  a  "nitrometer"  fittedS 

^^B         with  a  "  dccomposition-flusk."    This  apparatus  is  cheaper  and  more       , 

^^1         simply  imuiipulatcd  thau  the  azotonteter,  while  yielding  quite  as 

^H        accurate  results.                                                                                      ^| 
^H            There  is  always  some  gas  absorbed  by  the  liquid  contained  in^ 

^H         the  decomposition-flask,  aiui   a  correction  must  be  applied  on  this 

^H         account,  accortling  to  the  Bubjoiiicd  table,  experimentally  deter-^ 
^^B         mined  by  E.  Dietrich  for  the  case  iu  which  60  cub.  centim.  of  liquid^ 

^^1         (50  of  hroniinatcd  soda  and  10  of  water)  arc  used,  of  such  strength 

^H         that  it  is  capable  of  liberating  200  cub.  centim.  of  nitrogen.     This 

^H         table  shows  the  number  of  c.  c.  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  foiind^^H 

^H          when  this  quantity  ruiigcs  from  1  to  100  c.  c.                                      ^M 

Correction  for  the  Volume  of  Gas  found  by  the  Asotomettfr  Methodj^k 

Found. 

Add.       Found. 

Add. 

Found. 

Add. 

Found. 

Add. 

Found. 

m 

e.  0. 

a  c. 

CO. 

0.  0. 

OM 

c.  c. 
41 

e.  0. 
I-Ofi 

0.  c. 

c.  c. 

e.  0. 

olP 

I 

o«o 

21 

61 

I  56 

81 

21W 

2 

OIW 

22 

058 

42 

li>6 

63 

.  1-68 

83 

2<» 

3 

oil 

23 

0-«l 

4:1 

Ml 

63 

1-61 

83 

2-31 

4 

013 

24 

053 

44 

113 

54 

1-63 

84 

2-13 

A 

Uld 

25 

o-m 

45 

110 

65 

HWi 

85 

21A 

0 

018 

2tt 

0<18 

46 

118 

(t6 

1-68 

86 

2i8 

7 

0-21 

27 

»>71 

47 

1-21 

67 

1-71 

87 

2-21 

6 

U23 

28 

078 

48 

1-23 

68 

173 

88 

2-33 

11 

0-^6 

29 

(V7fi 

49 

1-26 

69 

170 

89 

2-21$ 

lU 

0-28 

30 

0-78 

N) 

1-28 

70 

1-78 

90 

2^ 

11 

OSl 

31 

081 

51 

131 

71 

181 

91 

2-31 

13 

oaa 

,    sa 

083 

52 

1-33 

72 

1-83 

92 

2-3S 

13 

u-30 

S3 

0-80 

53 

1-38 

73 

1-86 

1*3 

236 

14 

038 

34 

0-88 

54 

1-38 

74 

1-88 

94 

238 

Ifi 

0-41 

35 

(n>i 

1     55 

1-41 

75 

1-91 

05 

241 

111 

0  43 

3f) 

0-93 

;      56 

1-43 

76 

1*93 

96 

243 

17 

0*46 

1     37 

0-96 

1      67 

1-46 

77 

1*96 

97 

2^46 

K 

ItJ 

a48 

38 

0-96 

58 

1-48 

78 

1-9B 

98 

2-48 

■ 

10 

0-5I 

89 

101 

59 

1-51 

79 

201 

09 

2^1 

r 

20 

or>3 

40 

103 

eo 

153 

80 

203 

i(X)    ^m 

L 
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Page  4.  Value  of  the  by-products  of  gas-making, — Since  the 
text  was  written^  a  great  and  beneficial  change  has  taken  place 
in  this  respect,  and  the  value  of  coal-tar  and  the  products 
obtainable  therefrom  has  risen  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  may 
now  (July  1887)  be  taken  as  follows : — 

£    s.     d. 

Coal-tar  (at  the  works)     15     0    per  ton. 

Benzolj  90-per-cent 3     6    per  gallon. 

Benzol,  50-per-cent 2    8     „       „ 

Cnide  naphtha,  30-per-cent.  at  120*^  12,,       „ 

Carbolic  acid,  crystallized  35° Hi  per  lb. 

Ditto,  crude  60-per-cent 2    9    per  gallon. 

Creosote,  ordinary    1 

Ditto,  filtered  for  the  Lucigen  light .  1^ 

Grease  oils,  22' Tw 17    6    per  ton. 

Pitch,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool    13    6      „    „ 

Anthracene  30-per-cent.,  per  unit    ...  10 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of  (grey)   12  15     0    per  ton. 

P.  14.  Quantity  of  coal-tar  produced  and  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom. — Lewis  T.  Wright  (Joum.  Soc.  Cbem.  Ind.  1886, 
p.  559)  estimates  the  production  of  tar  in  1885  as  105,625,000 
gallons,  or  558,780  tons  weight,  of  which  about  7i  per  cent,  is 
used  direct  in  the  raw  condition  for  tarring,  asphalting,  and  other 
piirposes,  and  not  much  exceeding  1  per  cent,  for  retort-firing,  so 
that  the  quantity  going  into  the  distiller's  hands  is  97,175,000 
gallons. 
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Pp.  17  &  25.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  heat  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coals  on  the  quantity  of  tar  produced. — L.  T,  Wright^ 
(sec  above)  states  that  as  the  distillation-tein]>erature  is  increased  ibe-l 
tar  decreases  slightly  in  quantity,  but  increases  iu  specific  gravity. 
Above  a  certain  temperature,  wbich  differs  for  each  kind  of  coal, 
the  trouble  caused  by  thick  tar  stopping  up  pipes  &c.  prevents  the 
gas-making  process  from  being  carried  on.  In  the  average  of 
gas-works  the  distillation-temperature  is  as  high  as  can  be  con- 
veniently attained  with  the  present  form  of  gas-making  plant,  so 
that  there  is  practically  no  margin  for  any  reduction  in  the  out-  ^ 
put  of  tar  by  the  craployment  of  higher  *'  heats."  ^1 

The  following  table  8er\cs  to  illustrate  the  variations  in  the^^ 
volume  and  weight  of  tar  (and  gas)  yielded  by  coals   distilled  at 
widely  different  temperatures.     The  experiments  were  couductcdj 
in  clay  retorts  with  the  ordinary  form  of  gas-plant.     The  expres-] 
sion  '*  normal  temperature"  means  the  highest  practically  and  con-' 
tinuously  possible  in  a  modern  gas-works.     By  "  very  high  tem- 
perature" is  ineaut  one  only  practicable  by  careful  nursing  and 
for  a  short  period. 


Description  of  CoaL 


Derbyshire  Blnck  Shale  I 
No.  1  J 


Derbyshire  BlookShale 

No.  2 


Nottd  Tup  Hard  Cannel 


Temp,  of 
dialilU- 


tion. 


rery  high 

normnJ 
▼ery  low 

very  high 

normal 
very  low 

normal 
»ery  low 


Oiibic  fL 
of  gae 
per  ton. 


11.128 

10.400 
7.85ft 

11,100 

10.400 
7.5B2 
9,852 
7.125 


GiLlIona 
ofUr 
per  tou. 


10-63 

u-fib 

12-01 


1438 
21*32 
23-81 


fipecgr. 
of  t«r. 


1-210 

1185 
H45 

1-207 

M85 

MSB 
1147 
MIS 


Tar  per 
ton, 
IIm. 


12862 

131-67 
144  VW 

18335 
244-54 
26572 


Weight 

percent, 
ou  eoftla. 


574 

6-88 
6-i7 

7"29 

ioi»a 

ll«6 


f 


P.  22.  Paraffin  in  coat-tar,^-Vc.  Kriimer  (priv.  conini.}  regards 
the  opinion  that  solid  paraffin  occurs  in  real  coal-tar  as  erroneous, 
lu  his  opinion,  solid  paraffin  only  appears  whenever  cannel  coal,  or 
slialej  or  similar  substances  have  been  employed  alon^  with  real 
coal ;  and  the  reason  why  naphthalene  and  paraffins  generally 
occur  together  is  simply  thisj  that  coals  yielding  much  naphthalene 
UHually  require  an  addition  of  tlio  above-mentioned  substances  iu 
order   to  produce  good   gas.     [It  should   be  noticed   that   Dr*. 
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Ronald's  experience  of  20  years  was  made  with  Scotch  caunel 
coals.] 

P.  32.  Benzenoid  hydrocarbons  from  the  tar  obtained  in  making 
Pintsch-gns. — According  to  Kramer  (priv.  comm.)  it  is  cosy 
to  separate  these  from  the  olciins  by  means  of  free  chlorine, 
which  fixes  the  latter,  so  that  benzol  &e.  can  be  blown  off. 
Tliis  process  has  been  carried  out  in  practice ;  but  it  is  now 
supplanted  by  a  still  better  one,  which  cannot  as  yet  be  divulged. 

P.  3!).  Quantity  of  coal  diatilfed  in  coke-ovens. — According 
to  official  returns,  5,106,090  short  tons  (  =  4,559,455  tons  of 
2240  lbs.)  of  coke  were  produced  iu  coke-ovens  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  18H5  ;  78  per  cent,  of  this  quantity  referring 
to  Pennsylvania.  It  would  appear  that  so  far  none  of  this  has 
been  utilized  for  obtaining  tar  and  ammonia.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  it  was  made  in  beehive-ovens  of  tlie  ordinary  kind. 

P.  48.  Adapting  beehive  coke-ovens  to  the  recovery  of  by- 
products.— This  problem  seems  to  have  approached  a  better  solution 
by  entirely  doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  coking  by  partial 
combustion  of  the  coul,  and  applying  all  the  heat  from  witliout, 
by  means  of  bottom-flues;  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  being 
attained  by  a  previous  heating  of  the  combustion-air  in  Siemcns's 
or  other ''recuperators."  Tliis  is  done  in  the  ovens  patented  by 
C.  Otto  and  Co.,  and  the  Hibcrnia  and  Shamrock  Coal  Company, 
and  erected  at  the  Shamrock  pit  in  Westphalia  in  1880  (G.  P. 
37280).  There  are  two  recuperators  arranged  alongside  in  the 
wall,  between  two  sets  of  coke-ovens.  One  of  these  stores  up  the 
heat  of  the  fire-gases  passing  tlirough  it,  while  the  other  yields 
the  heat,  received  before,  to  the  air  which  is  to  maintain  the  com- 
bustion of  the  residual  gases  in  the  bottom  flue^.  Once  an  hour 
the  direction  of  the  dranghts  is  changed,  so  thatthc  two  recuperators 
mutually  exchange  their  mode  of  working.  The  gases  given  off  in 
the  coking-chambers  are  drawn  off  by  a  pump,  and  forced  back 
into  the  flues  below  the  soles  of  the  ovens.  Between  the  escape- 
pipe,  which  is  situated  in  the  crown  of  the  oven,  and  the  pump, 
there  is  an  hydraulic  main,  and  the  usual  condensing  and  scrubbing 
arrangements,  just  as  constructed  for  the  Coppee-Otto  ovens 
(p.  50  e^  ^e^.).  At  the  Shamrock  pit  each  oven  carries  a  charge  of 
1  tons,  and  gets  through  it  within  55  hours ;  the  yield  is  80  per 
cent,  of  largc-sizfd  coke  (against  05  to  08  per  cent,  got  by  the 
old  process),  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  tar,  and  1  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
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ammonia  ;  also  214  cubic  metres  (say  8540  cubic  feel)  of  gas 
ton  of  coal.  The  (|uality  of  the  coke  is  altogether  b»  good  as  i 
of  the  ordinary  beehive  coke  ;  the  reason  why  this  is  the  case,  in 
spite  of  the  heat  being  exclusively  communieaied  by  means  of 
bottom  flues,  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  coal  is  spread 
in  a  comparatively  shallow  layer  ou  the  oven-sole,  and  the  rery 
large  increase  of  yield  is  hence  an  entire  gain.  Apart  from 
that,  the  time  of  coking  the  charges  is  very  much  Tx;dueed,  and 
there  are,  moreover,  the  by-products. 

From  inquiries  made  iu  a  reliable  direction,  it  appears  that  the 
object  of  the  above-described  iuveutiou  is  solely  that  of  utiliziug 
existing  beehive-ovcna  iu  a  better  manner,  by  adapting  them 
to  the  licw  system  (which  is  a  rather  expensive  process)  ;  but 
nobiMJy  would  think  of  building  ovens  of  this  kind  apart 
from  the  tar  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  discharging 
of  beehive-ove!is  is  infinitely  more  tn)nbIesonie  than  that  of  hori- 
zontal coke-oveus.  Nobody  in  Westphalia  seems  to  doubt  that  the 
latter  are  the  best  coke-ovens^  and  that  beehive-oveus  will  gu 
out  altogether. 

Au  analysis  of  the  tar  obtained  iu  beehive-ovens  modi6ed  on 
the  system  described  in  the  above-mentioned  German  Patent 
No.  37280^  was  made  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Bocbum  mining- 
school,  and  yielded  the  following  results  : — 

Spec,  gravity  at  19%  llOfi. 

1  kilo  yielded  up  to  160*^:— 20  c.  c.  water. 

47  c.  e.  light  oil. 
1  kilo  yielded  up  to  240*": — 188  e.  c.  middle  oil. 

The  light  oil  contained  0  per  cent,  acid  oils,  and  yielded  at : — 

Oj^-lOO"  IIU^   120°      130°     140*'     lo(.»°      100°     ITC^     laO*     UW* 

percent.     2        4      12      24      38      51      64      74      80      87 

The  middle  oil  contained  24  per  cent,  acid  oils,  but  very  little 
naphthalene^  and  yielded  at : — 


I 

I 

I 


per  cent,.,. 


182°-100° 

5 


200° 

18 


210° 
42 


220= 
62 


2no« 

76 


85 


There  was  only  2G3  per   cent,  fixed  enrbon,  against  about 
percent,  in  other  coke-tars,  and  about  20  per  cent,  in  gas  ' 
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Tlie  light  oil  was,  uufortunately,  tested  only  qualitatively  for 
benzol,  but  it  is  said  to  be  worked  up  advantageously  by  tar- 
distillers.  Another  analysis,  made  in  my  own  laboratory,  will  be 
quoted  lower  down,  in  connection  with  the  "  Germania  "  tar. 

New  coke-ovens  with  recovery  of  by-products  have  been 
patented  by  Rochling-  (G.  P.  38312)  and  J.  Collin  (36518). 

P.  59.  Composition  of  coke-oven  tars. — I  have  recently  been  sup- 
plied with  large  samples  of  tar — 1st,  from  the  "  Germania"  coke- 
ovens  built  on  the  Hoffmann-Otto  principle,  exactly  as  described  in 
the  text ;  2nd,  from  the  modified  coke-ovens,  built  according  to  the 
German  patent  37280  (comp.  p.  711),  at  the  "  Hibernia  und 
Shamrock "  pit  near  Bochum  (Westphalia).  The  analysis  was 
performed  by  myself,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jac.  Schmid,  and 
yielded  the  following  results  : — 

A.  B. 

"  Germania"  tar.  *'  Hibernia  "  Mr, 

Spec.  grar.  at  15° 11198  113«8 

T  .  ,  ^    .,        .    ,-oo  f    655  p.  c.  weight  4-88  n.  o.  wciglit 

Light  oil  up  to  170° ^- 4Q  1  r  .^-  i 

*  '^  I        «   r43  p.  c.  Tol.  =0-24  p.  c.  vol. 

TLf-jji       1        *    noito  f  lO'ol  p.  o.  weight  1414  p.  c.  weight 

M.ddleoil  upt»230°  |        ^iViep.c  vol.  =1397  p  c.  vol. 

CreoeateoiluploS^OO /    7«2  p  c  weight  9-99  p.  c  weight 

^  \       =  723 p.  c.  vol.  =9-77  p.  c.  vol. 

Anthracene  oil    4435  p.  c.  weight.  22-0.')  p.  c.  weight. 

Pitch    30-56  p.  c.  weight.  4341  p.  c.  weight. 

Water trace.  3-84      ., 

Loao 0-39    p.  c.  weight.         1  09  p.  c.  weight. 

100-00  10000 

"  Germania "  tar.  "  Hibernia"  tar. 

Light  Oa : 

Los8  by  chemical  wasbing 18'42  p.  c.  toI.  33*05  p.  c.  vol. 

(including  pbenola) (3  80    „       „)  (5  32    „       „) 

DiBtillflte  between  78  and  100° 811     „     „  i  .,. 

„       100andl40° 1756    „      „  f  -'*'*^    »      » 

Spec.  grav.  of  joint  difttillate  at  13°...      0869  „     „  0-862  „       „ 

Eesidue  beyond  140° 55-91     „     „  4256     „      „ 

Midd/e  Oil: 

Phenols  (crude)  26-0      „     „  37-66    „      „ 

Naphthalene  (crude)  4330    „  weight.  7*76    „  weight. 

Creofote  Oil iVhenoU 11-0      „  vol.  1833    „  toI. 

Naphthalene  (crude) 43-6      „  weight  4*43    „  weight. 

Anthracene  Oil  yielded  crude  anthrs* 

cene,  percentage  on  tar  4*13  0"93 

containing  pure  anthracene  12*90  25*67 

Pitch.    Softening-point 1(>5°  160° 

Containing  fixed  carbon bi'cil  p.  c.  42*44  p.  c. 
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The  dUtillate  from  the  washed  light  oil  np  to  1-10^  could  be 
nitratrd  witliout  leaving  any  residue,  and  yielded  133  per  cent. 
weight  of  nitro-compounds  of  spec.  grav.  1'191,  yielding  only  1*1 
per  cent,  up  to  190^.  It  can  therefore  be  regarded  as  con* 
sisting  entirely  of  *' aniline-benzol/'  in  which  certainly  a  good 
deal  of  xylene  in  comprised.  The  portion  boiling  above  140*^ 
contaitted  a  considerable  proportion  of  naphthalene;  but  as  this 
wotild  be  compensated  by  some  naphtba,  returned  in  tbe  working 
of  the  middle  oil,  the  whole  of  that  portion  may  be  called  "  heavy 
naphtha/'  without  leading  to  the  expectation  that  all  of  it  can  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  commercial  '^  solvent  naphtha."  ^^ 

On  rectifying  the  washed  light  oil  from  the  "  Hihemia^' tar,^| 
the  thermometer  rose  rapidly  above  100°,  then  slowly  to  140°. 
A  considerable  jjortion  distils  only  above  170^  In  the  nitrifi- 
cation test  there  was  obtained  129'6  per  cent,  weight  of  nitro- 
compounds, spec.  grav.  1188.  On  distilling  them  there  escaped, 
betweeu  110"  and  190%  2'47  per  cent,  of  an  oil  which  resisted 
further  nitrification.  Ilcncc  this  "  aniline-lsenzol  ''is  not  aa  pure 
as  that  from  the  Germania  tar,  and  it  evidently  contains,  more- 
over, very  little  benzene,  but  chiefly  toluene  and  xylene.  Ita  valne 
is  therefore  much  less  than  that  of  the  benzol  from  the  Germania 
tar.  From  the  above  results  we  can  now  deduce  the  following 
table  of  the  products  to  be  recovered  from  those  two  tars  : — > 


I 


1 


1 

A. 

"Oorni(uiia"tar. 

B. 
**  Hibemi*  "  tor. 

1  Aoibne-benxol  

• 
315 

oiis' 

0^42 

1«8 

824 

30-^ 

(h*4 

4-90 

1-75 

113 
1*53 

43-41 
3&1 

licavy  iiaulitlitt 

Orudtj  naphUiiileno  from  middle  oil 

„                 „     crTOBotooU    ... 
„              „               „    total  

Crude  phenols  from  licht  oil 

„          „           „     loiddle  oil 

„          ,,           „     crwMoteoil 

„          „          „     total    

Anlliracene,  calculated    u    commercial 
S3  per  cent 

CrtMMKjte  oil  *=  middle  oil  +creosote,  mions 
phenols  and  nnpLtbnlene 

Anlhrncene  oil  filtered 

Pitch  (very  liard) 

Wai«r    

06-S6 

tt72l 
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Of  course  these  results  will  not  exactly  correspond  to  those 
obtainable  ou  the  large  scale,  but  they  allow  of  drawing  the  follow- 
ing inferences : — 

Closed  coke-ovens  of  the  modified  Coppee  type  (IIoflTraann- 
Otto's  system)  yield  a  description  of  tar  at  k'ai*t  equal  in  value  to 
ordinary  gas-tar.  The  "  benzol "  contains  a  good  proportion  of 
real  benzene,  and  is  practically  fi'ce  frum  nou-nitrirtabic  products. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  heavy  naphtha.  The  quantities  of 
phenol,  naphthalene,  and  anthracene  are  normal.  Unlike  gas- 
tar,  there  is  much  less  creosote  oil  and  Jiard  pitch  tlian  anthniccne 
oil,  which  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  All  this  is 
easily  understood,  since  those  ovens  work  at  least  at  the  saine 
heat  as  gas-retorts. 

Ovens  of  the  beehive  class,  modified  by  applying  to  tbera 
external  heating-flues  and  recuperators,  which  work  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  those  just  mentioned,  yield  a  somewhat  inferior 
tar.  The  "  benzol  '^  contains  very  little  benzene,  and  a  notable 
proportion  of  non-nitrifiable  products.  There  is  also  less  naphtha 
and  much  less  anthracene.  Moreover  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
hydrate. The  very  small  proportion  of  naphthalene  and  the  large 
proportion  of  phenols  it  contains  is  very  noteworthy.  Still  this  tar 
must  be  classed  with  gan-tar  and  worked  up  in  the  same  way;  it 
is  entirely  distinct  from  other  tars,  obtained  from  internally  heated 
beehive  coke-ovens  of  the  Jameson  type  {p.  46). 

P.  89.  Schuf::e*s  theory  of  the  formation  of  benzenoid  hydro- 
carboTts  from  phenols. — In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kriimer  this  theory 
has  no  foundation,  since  the  phenols  are  much  more  stable  than 
the  olefins  or  eveu  the  benzenes.  The  latter  are  probably  formed 
from  the  paraffins  through  the  intermediary  stage  of  olefins.  If 
any  oxygenized  substances  cooperate,  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
fatty  acids,  lactones  &c.,  or  else  they  are  serai-phenola,  i.  e. 
phenols  with  long  lateral  chains,  such  as  occur  in  brown-coal  and 
gas-producer  tars. 

P.  02.  Bt'Hzene  from  naphthenes,  Afc. — Dr.  Kramer  l)elieves  that 
these  naphthenes  jmss  over  into  benzenes  with  greater  difficulty 
than  the  olcfinsj  and  regards  the  latter  also  merely  as  a  transitional 
stage  from  the  paraffins,  which,  according  to  him,  mu&t  be  looked  at 
as  the  "  matiere  premiere."  That  phenols  are  practically  absent 
from  petroleum  gas-tar  follows  from  their  extremely  slight  jiro- 
portion  in  the  crude  petroleum  itself.     Dr.  Kramer  has  found 
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Atntrican  petroleutH-rtsidvcn  to  yield  even  more  beuzeuoid  livdro- 
t'arljoiis  than  Caucasian  ones  (couip.  p.  9S). 

P.  100.  Xaphthtr/itf^. — Krjiuier  and  Biittchor*  coDfirm  aud 
grcaily  extend  the  observations  formerly  made  \i\khx  the  presence 
in  i>etroleura  of  hydrogen-addition  products  of  the  benzene  series, 
which  they  believe  to  be  identical  with  MarkownikofFs  '*  naph- 
theues/'  retaining  the  latter  name  for  those  compounds  which  are 
very  distinct  from  the  olefins,  but  isouuric  with  tliein ;  thev 
principally  differ  from  the  olefins  by  not  combining  directly  witli 
bromine  and  not  dissolving  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Kra- 
mer and  Biittcher  assume  these  naphthcuea  to  occur  in  coal-tar 
oils  as  well,  along  with  real  panitfins.  New  observations  by 
Af  arkownikofF  and  Spady  t  decidedly  confirm  the  assumption  that 
the  **  nuphthcnes "  are  hydrogen-addition  products  of  the  aro- 
matic series,  and  this  question  seems  to  be  settled  now. 

P.  Ill,  footnote  J,  Occurrence  of  benztthe  fifc.  in  petrolewi^. — 
Kriimer  and  Biittcher  (Bericlite,  1887,  p.  GOl)  have  completely 
confirmcxl  Markownikott'.s  results,  according  to  wliich  ben7^ne, 
toluene,  xylene,  &c.  are  present  in  large  qtiantities  in  petroleum. 
The  opini(m  expressed  by  me  on  p.  ill,  that  much  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  found  alter  passing  petroleum  through 
red-hot  tubes  may  have  been  already  pre-existent  iu  the  original 
substance,  is  thereby  naturally  strengthened, 

P.  llil. — For  separalhiif  ethyl-benzene  from  the  three  isomeric 
Xjfienes^  Friedel  and  Craffcs  (Compt.  rend.  ei.  p.  1218)  describe  a 
method,  founded  upon  the  unequal  solubilities  of  the  bromides  iu 
petroleum  spirit.  This  proecas  is  too  complicated  for  technical 
puriwses. 

P.  l;22.  Trimethyl-ben^enes  and  Teiranieihyl-bejurenct, — K.  E. 
Sehuixe  J  finds  that  the  principally  occurring  trimethyl-bcnzcne 
is  mesityleuc  [position  1,3,5);  the  1^  3,  4>  and  1,2,  S  isomers 
occur  iu  smaller  quantities. 

Of  the  tetramLthyl-benzeues  the  1,  2,  3,  5  isomer  is  prevalent; 
the  1,  2,  4,  5  occurs  in  smaller  quantity. 

P.  125.  Xnpfithaiethe  hydrides,  iyc. — Kriimer  and  B6ttcber|| 
believe  these  compounds  to  be  identical  with  those  contaiued  iu 
petroleum,  aud  boiling  at  the  same  temperatures.     They  do  not 
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believe  them  to  be  real  naphthalene  hydrides,  because  their 
chemical  behaviour  does  not  correspond  with  this  assumption,  but 
perhaps  to  have  the  constitutional  formula : 

CeH^ CjHa  andCaH4 C,H„  &c. 

This  would  explain  why  they  do  not  add  bromine  (owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  closed  chain) ,  and  why  they  yet  possess  the  property 
of  forming  sulphonic  acids  (owing  to  the  presence  of  acetylene 
groups),  whilst  they  do  not  pass  into  naphthalene  by  over-heating. 
The  real  hydrides  of  naphthalene,  as  expressed  by  the  formulae  : 

QHX  >C2H,  and  C6H4<  >CsH4 

would  do  the  latter.  The  compounds,  possessing  the  formulse 
CiiHh,  C11H12,  C12H14,  &c,,  found  by  Markownikoff  in  Caucasian 
petroleum  (comp.  p.  Ill,  footnote),  evidently  belong  to  this 
series-  Kramer  and  Bottcher  have  found  them  both  in  petroleum 
and  in  coal-tar. 

P.  132.  Phenanthrene. — Dr.  Kramer  has  found  the  boiling- 
point  of  pure  phenanthrene  obtained  from  the  picrate= 320-322^ 
(Grabe  formerly  found  325-330°). 

P.  133.  Pyrene. — Bamberger  and  Philip*  discuss  the  con- 
stitution of  this  hydrocarbon,  and  show  that  it  consists  of  a  naph- 
thalene nucleus,  with  two  benzene  nuclei  inserted  above  and 
below. 

P.  137.  Methyl-ethyUketone  has  been  found  in  fore-runnings 
from  benzol-distilling  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  along 
with  acetone,  by  K.  E.  Schulze  (Berichte,  1887,  p.  411).  He 
believes  them  to  have  been  formed  from  methyl-  and  ethyl-acety- 
lene by  the  action  of  the  acid. 

P.  142.  Proportion  of  the  isomeric  creaols  in  coal-tar, — 
K.  E.  Schulze  t  estimates  the  ordinary  cresol  to  consist  of  about 
40  per  cent,  metacresol,  35  per  cent,  ortliocresol,  and  25  per  cent, 
paracresol. 

•  Ber.  d.  deiitsrh.  chem.  Ge?).  1887,  p.  -SG."). 
t  Berichte,  1887,  p.  410. 
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P.  145.  XenolM  in  coal-tar. — Schulze  [fod.  loco)  finds  that 
the  Ij  3j  5  xenol  forms  the  principal  portion  of  coal-tar  xenoh; 
the  1,  2j  4  rciiol  is  present  in  smaller  quantities. 

P.  151.  Properties  of  aniiiTie. — The  specific  gravity  at  13°  is 
=  1*0270.  1(X)  parts  of  water  dissolve  3  of  auiline  in  the  cold, 
or  6  of  aniline  hot. 

P.  152.  Pyridine. — In  lieu  of  antipyrine,  kairine  and  thalline 
onjjht  to  be  mentioned  as  pyridine  derivatives  ;  antipyrine  has  been 
recognized  as  not  belonging  to  this  class.  The  stability  of  the 
pyridine  nucleus  against  oxidizing  agents  does  uot,  of  coiurse,  extend 
to  the  lateral  chains.  HufTmonn  has  established  a  group-reaction 
for  pyridines,  viz.  the  peculiar  strong  smell  produced  on  heating 
these  bases  with  methyl-iodide  and  potassium  hydrate,  Tfaepyri- 
denc  hydrate  mentioned  in  the  text  has  not  been  found  in  coal-tar 
directly,  but  in  the  mixture  of  bases  isolated  from  vitriol-tar,  where 
it  may  have  l)een  formed  during  the  treatment. 

P.  153.  Picoline. — The  7  picoline  [7  pyridine,  line  8,  is  a 
clerical  error],  only  supposed  to  be  present  by  Goldschmidt  and 
Constam,  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  coal-tar  by  K.  E.  Schulze*. 

Lutidines. — The  research  alluded  to  in  the  text  has  been  since 
published  t-  A  little  later  K.  E.  Schulze  J  has  confirmed  the 
presence  of  aa  and  aylutidine. 

CoUidine. — The  properties  mentioned  in  the  text  are  thooc  of  a 
collitline  obtained  from  bonc-tar.  There  are  a  great  many  isomeric 
collidines  known  now,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  which  of  these 
occur  in  coal-tar. 

P.  155.  Process  for  preparing  the  bases  from  coal-tar — Dr. 
Kriimer  points  out  that  this  is  done  most  advantageously  by  the 
process  described  in  the  German  patents  Nos.  31917  and  3G372, 
mentioned  on  p.  4 15.  The  bases  obtained  in  this  way  can  be 
separated  on  the  large  scale  by  a  rectifying-column. 

P.  13y,  Free  carbon. — Dr.  Kriimer  reverts  to  the  old  opinion 
that  the  free  carbon  in  coal-tar  is  principally  due  to  dccomj>osition 
of  hydrocarbons  at  the  highly-heated  sides  of  the  retort;  only  a 
slight  proportion  might  be  due  to  mechanically  carried -over  coke- 
dust. 

P.  187.     Burning  tar  as  yw€/.— L.  T.  Wright  §  gives  a  more 
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detailed  account  of  his  experiments  ou  generating  steam  by  means 
of  tar  and  creosote  oil,  injected  by  steam,  as  compared  with  various 
:       description*  of  coal  and  coke.     The  trials  altogether  extended 
over  46  days,  and  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

1  Actual  evftpora- 

^^^^^^^  lioQ,  lbs.  of  Bteam 

^^^^^^H  per  lb.  of  the 

■Mr 

Nottingham  top  hard  Cunnel .  8*78 

Yorkshire  Silkstone  coal  lO-Ol 

Top  hard  C'uunel  coke 991 

'  Silkstone  gas-coke     11*15 

Tar,  injected  by  steam 12*71 

I  Creosote  oil,  ditto 13*35 


Tli<?oreLieal  eTapora- 

tion,  calculated  from 

tbe  cginposition  of 

tlio  fuel. 

12-27 

Percentage  of 

real  or  theo- 

rrticml  eva- 

jwrat  ion . 

71*56 

1424 

70-30 

1223 

8103 

13-83 

80  62 

15-06 

8^^-40 

1678 

79-56 

Afterwards  he  abandoned  the  injection  by  steam  in  favour  of  a 
very  simple  system,  described  in  the  text,  which  causes  the  tar  to 
run  in  between  two  fire-tiles ;  the  lid  carsobon  is  deposited  behind 
on  a  grate  as  a  kind  of  coke  or  breeze,  and  is  burned  there.  The 
labour  is  very  light,  and  there  ia  only  0'08  inch  vacuum  required 
for  draught  against  0*25  inch  with  an  onlinarj'  coke-fire.  The 
cliimney  gases  tested,  on  an  average,  12*9  per  cent.  COj,  when  no 
smoke  was  produced. 

L.  Korting*  likewise  objects  to  the  common  statement  that  1  part 
of  tar  goes  as  far  as  2  parts  of  coke.  Tbe  comparison  might  hold 
good  for  thevery  imperfect  systems  of  coke-firing  formerly  inuse,but 
it  is  very  different  with  the  excellent  gas-producers  now  employed 
for  heating  gas-retorts.  At  Munich,  for  instance,  they  require  only 
9'6kiIog.  of  coke  for  distilling  100  kilog.  of  Saar  coal,  or  12  kilog. 
for  100  of  Westpbaliau  coal.  Theoretically,  that  is  calculating  the 
heating-value  of  both  tar  and  coke  by  Dulong's  formula  [which  is 
certainly  very  incorrect  1],  in  the  ratio  of  HfiGO  against  7270  heat- 
iioita  per  kilog.,  the  above  quantities  of  coke  ought  to  be  replaee<l 
by  8  and  10  kilog.  of  tar  respectivly.  This  is,  however,  less  than 
Rurting  was  ever  able  to  manage,  although  it  is  said  to  be  done  at 
Vienna.  One  of  the  difliculties  to  contend  with  is:  that  tbe  supply 
of  air  cannot,  with  tar  as  fuel,  Ik;  ke[)t  close  to  the  theoretical  limit, 
as  is  possible  in  gas-producers^  for  in  the  case  of  tar  this  would 
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frefiuently  lead  to  producing  black  smoke.  Nor  is  it.  possible  to 
cmplov  prcvionsly-beated  air,  for  in  this  case  the  tar -supply  pipe 
must  have  all  air-tight  joiuts  in  tlie  fire-door,  so  that  it»  end  can- 
not be  directly  observed  ;  and  whenever  any  irregularities  occur 
in  tlie  supply  of  tar,  twice  the  quantity  may  be  burned  than  is  neces- 
sary with  a  perfectly  regulated  supply.  Of  all  the  methods 
employed  for  tar-firing,  Kdrting  prefers  atomizing  by  steam,  but 
not  with  the  atomizers  universally  employed  in  Etigland,  but  with 
those  made  by  Kiiriing  Brothers  (p.  18^).  Witli  these  he  reduced 
the  consumption  of  tar  in  a  sii-retort  furnace  from  20  to  13-5 
kilog.,  and  in  an  eight-retort  Liegel  furnace,  which  had  formerly 
consumed  12  kilog.  of  coke,  to  1 1  kilog.  of  tar  per  100  kilog.  of 
coal,  distilling  OSOO  kilog.  in  24  hours. 

Bohm  in  Stiittgart  injects  200  kilog.  tar  into  480  kilog.  coke 
for  hcatmg  a  scvcu-retort  furnace  during  24- hours;  this  represents 
15  to  16  parts  of  fuel  to  100  of  coal  diHtilled. 

J.  Key*  states  that  no  compressed  air  or  steam  is  necessary, 
but  that  tar  can  be  burned  by  gravitatiou-fewling  when  prenously 
filtered. 

W.  Horn  (G.  P.  36t03)  attaches  to  the  fire-door  a  bo.v  eoutain- 
ing  a  special  contrivance  for  runuing-iu  tar,  so  lliat  the  fire  cau 
be  maintained  either  by  ordinary  or  by  liquid  fuel.  ^M 

Westphal's  naphtha-burner  f  for  forge-tires  causes  the  liquid^* 
fuel  to  issue  from  a  number  of  annular  openings;  it  is  atomized 
by  compressed  air,  and,  after  lighting,  the  fiamc  is  directed  by  fl^| 
special  kind  of  nozzle  upon  the  object  to  be  heated.  This  burner 
is  said  to  cffeet  its  purpose  very  well  with  petroleum  residu€^s;  it 
would  seem  to  be  less  adapted  for  coal-tar,  which  would  clog  it 
up  too  easily,  but  it  might  do  very  well  for  creosote  oil. 

F.  Morth  (B.  P.  4135, 18H6)  introduces  a  mixture  of  superheated 
fuel  and  hydrocarbon  underneath  the  firegrate  by  a  series  of 
horizontal  tubes  perforated  on  the  top. 

Tarbutt's  patents  (B.  P,  14269, 188.3;  5599,  1886)  employ  com- 
pressed  and  highly  superheated  air  for  atomizing  the  liquid  fuel. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  ]iroce8s,  which  has  been  very  succcssfullv 
applied  to  steamboat  fires,  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  supe- 
rior to  the  atomizing  by  steam,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  i 

•  Engineering.  1880.  p.  4W.  ^ 

t  IHnglor's  Pi'Iytech.  Journal,  vol.  cclxiii.  p.  37.1. 
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a  great  waste  of  water  which  has  to  be  made  up  by  pumping  sea- 
water,  and  thus  concentratiug  the  salts  within  the  boiler;  while  in 
the  former  case  the  steam  is  employed  for  compressing  air,  and  is 
condensed  to  distilled  water  by  surface-condensers. 

Burning  tar  as  a  motive  power^  in  a  way  similar  to  Ericson's 
caloric  engine,  is  the  object  of  an  invention  by  James  Hargreaves. 
According  to  experiments  described  in  the  *  Chemical  Trade 
Journal/  June  11,  1887,  an  engine  with  a  working  cylinder  of 
25  in.  diameter  and  18  in.  stroke  yielded  an  indicated  horse-power 
of  29'7,  with  a  consumption  of  2  gallons  of  tar  per  hour.  The 
efficiency  is  0*174,  that  is^  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  gas- 
engines  or  steam-engines ;  but  in  lieu  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  of  a 
ralue  of  three  shillings  in  many  places^  only  3  gallons  of  tar,  worth 
three  pence,  is  used.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  invention,  if 
found  to  be  successful  in  the  long  run,  will  be  of  immense  service 
to  gas-works  in  keeping  up  the  value  of  tar. 

P.  217.  Condensinff-worms. — Some  German  tar-works  use  cast- 
iron  worms  as  well  as  wrought  iron  (Dr.  Krilmer). 

P.  229.  Receivers, — In  Germany  some  even  of  the  larger  tar- 
works  have  separate  receivers  for  each  tar-still  (Dr.  Kramer). 

P.  230.  Advantage  of  a  vacuum  in  the  separation  of  the  fractions 
in  distillation. — ^The  assumption  that  the  lowering  of  boiling- 
points,  caused  by  employing  a  partial  vacuum,  facilitates  the 
separation  of  the  various  fractious,  has  been  refuted  by  more 
recent  investigations.  The  diflFerences  remain  practically  the 
same. 

P.  234-.  Percentage  of  carbolic  acid  in  crude  phenoL — Dr.  Kra- 
mer considers  it  impossible  that  any  crude  phenol  should  con- 
tain anything  like  65  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  Probably  the 
product  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  "  crystallizable "  was  still  very 
impure. 

P.  290.  Anthracene  in  pitch. — Good  hard  pitch  contaius  only 
traces  of  anthracene  (Dr.  Kramer) .  This  quite  coincides  with  the 
small  proportion  of  anthracene  found  in  pitch  by  Mr.  Watson 
Smith,  and  seems  to  show  that  all  previous  hopes  in  this  direction 
were  not  founded  on  any  real  basis. 

Pp.  306  &  309.  Purification  of  anthracene. — Remy  and 
Erhart  (G.P.  38417)  dissolve  100  parts  of  rough  anthracene  in  150 
of  oleic  acid,  previously  heated  to  110°  or  120°  C,  with  stirring, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  cool^whcrcupon  anthracene  crystallizes  out 

3  a 
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with  oomptniiivGly  few  iropariticfl.    Ihe  oily  Mslntioa  i 

by  ftltrriiifff  ccnlril'u^i^l  force*,  and  preaiinf?^  kdJ  tbelsiitneeaof  ofl 
nrc  got  rid  of  by  «tii)onitu'4iiion  with  alkali,  or  fay  wailnng  vith 
prtrolniirt  or  «iDiilnr  nolviMit-R.  The  |>nrifi«d  atithrAoeoe  iuuiim 
lift  n  yrlliiwiuli  or  f^rocniah-whitc  powder. 

P.  iM>\h  Anthracrne  oiV,  drained  from  rough  anihraceme^ »  vone- 
fiiii(i«  iniicd  witb  niilphiiio  of  copper  or  chloride  of  xioc,  and  with  a 
riM'tnlii  (|tiiiiitity  (irronin  or  boiled  liuficed-oil.  In  this  stale  it  is  ioild 
uudrr  tlic  iiniiic  of*'  eurbotiiu^um/'  and  rccoumieaded  very  stroQ^l 
ft)r  pniiitiuK  timber,  such  as  railwny-xleepcni,  harbour-piers 
^i-ii|ib-|H)lrn,  fouot^fif  wood  (loom,  &c.  It  is  stated  to  be  much 
fiTivblc  to  piuntiiig  with  tur  (wliicb  in  very  Likely)  ;  bat  it 
very  doubtful  wbrtbcr  it  will  annwcr  w  well  as  properly  iujeeting 
iHulrr  prt'NNtirc,  a*  dencribi'd  p.  313  e(  sctf, 

IV  \Vl\),  Sith»irtncfti  occnrrhir;  in  creosote  oii. — To  those  cno- 
moi*ntiHl  in  tho  tcixt  wo  must  probably  add  tetrametbylbciixenes 
(Soliulstt)^  and  undoubtedly  iMnlirH  belonging  to  the  da**  of 
'*  nuphtluMioA  ''  (KrUtiu'V  aud  Bottchcr,  coinp.  Addendum  to 
p.  lOU,  rjif/rU 

V.  i\7  i.      XrHtrtii  oih,  fonn'mg  thr  htUk  of  the  *'  cttrbalic  oil 
(UdbuR  bfitwrcMi  170"  aud  :ilO  ). — According  to  K.  E.  Scbulze 
lliosr  oiU  nmtniu  about  5()  |>er  cent.  oiU  rcfliniiiable  by  sulphuric 
or  liy<irocbl(»ric  m'id,  15  per  rctit.  trimcthylbcuzcnes,  15  to  20 
(*eni.  tt>(riinu'(liynK'UKi-ucn,  aud   15  to  20  per  cent,  uapbtbaleu 
aliio  n  ptiniltln  uicltin^  nt  20^ 

Pp.  Wi,  MM(;.  Ri'ddrning  of  carbolic  acid.—E,  Mylius  (Ch 
miBclir  liiduntric,  ISH7,  p.  I ifi)  has  noticed  that  the  same  snniplc 
of  curlKdic  acid,  after  Ituviuf?  bicn  liquefied  by  water,  will  keep  its 
colour  ill  ttiio  bitttlc,  but  will  turn  red  in  another.  This  behanour 
la  evidently  counet»ted  with  the  (pmlity  of  the  glass.  It  wm 
found  tlmt  IrjircM  of  |K>tn««iuni  hydrate  or  carbonate  or  of  ammonia 
eau«od  a  discoloruliun,.  but  ferric  or  sine  hydrate  had  no  cfl'ect ;  and 
a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevented  the  discoloration  in  a  bottle 
which  had  ])nMiii\ui|y  otaincd  the  carbolic  acid.  This  explanation 
doc*  n4»t,  however,  lU  all  ciiacs  ;  there  are  samples  ( 
acid  which  turn  red  in  any  oase* 


0 

I 

..ic 
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•  Her.  d.  cbottL  Gm.  1887,  p.  400. 
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Tn  order  to  decolorize  red  carbolic  acid,  S,  Demant  ^Chemiker 
Zeitung,  1887,  Rep.  p,  78)  liquefies  it  iu  the  water-bath,  adds 
11  parts  of  alcohol  to  89  parts  of  carbolic  acid,  and  exposes  the 
mixture  to  freezing.  When  most  of  it  has  solidified,  the  liquor 
is  drained  off  the  crystals,  which  are  then  colourless. 

P.  392.  Phenol  in  German  tars. — These  yield  only  about  0*5  per 
cent,  of  phenol  (Dr.  Kramer), 

P.  416.  Moulding  of  naphthalene. — ^A  special  machine  for  this 
purpose  has  been  constructed  by  Neujean  (G.  P.  36708). 

P.  475.  Chemically  pure  benzene. — Willgerodt  (Joum.  prakt. 
Chem.  xxxiii.  p,  479)  recommends  purifying  benzene  from  thio- 
phen  by  agitating  with  chlorine-water, 

P.  481.  Substances  contained  in  the  "fore-runnings"  of  benzol- 
stills, — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  K.  E.  Schulze  has 
found  mcthyHc  cyanide,  acet-one,  and  methyUethyl-ketone.  The 
ketones  may  have  been  formed  during  the  acid-treatment,  and  do 
not  seem  to  pre-exist  in  the  tar  (Berichte,  1887,  p.  411). 

P.  542,  Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  coal, — A  very  important  re- 
search on  this  subject  and  on  the  production  of  ammonia  from 
coal  has  been  carried  out  by  E.  Schilling,  and  published  in  his 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  Munich,  1887.  The  following  statements 
are  taken  from  that  pamphlet. 

All  former  observers*  have  estimated  the  nitrogen  in  coal  (and 
coke)  either  by  Dumas's  method  or  by  combustion  with  soda- 
lime.  Already  Forster  had  pointed  out  the  inaccuracies  of  these 
methods,  but  his  own  modifications  do  not  yield  more  acciirate 
results.  These  are,  however,  to  be  obtained  by  Kjeldahrs  method, 
which  was  only  introduced  in  1883,  but  which  has  already 
supplanted  all  the  other  methods  for  testing  manures  &c.  It  is 
also  far  superior  to  the  other  methods  in  estimating  the  nitrogen 
in  coal  and  coke.  By  this  method  f  Schilling  found  tlie  following 
percentages  of  nitrogen  : — 


*  To  those  mentioned  on  p.  542  should  be  added  Knublauch,who  found  in  fire 
desciiptioua  of  Westphalian  coal  from  1-215  to  1*612  per  cent,  and  in  two 
descriptions  of  English  coal  1*102  and  1*443  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

t  Which  is  also  strongly  recommended  by  8.  SchmitX;  Stahl  u.  Eisen,  1886, 
p.  47, 

3a2 


7S4 


SsflcW 

Wcitpbalian  conlC^ConiiolidatioQ")    .  1*50-1-49 

SaarCoal  ('Mlcinitzl.")    l-OO-l-Og 

Siletiui  (Tcml  ("  KouiK  in  luisc")  1*38-1  35 

Bohemttm  coul  (from  Littiz)  1*38-1 -^ 

Saxon  toil!  ('*  Biirgrri^cworkaehaft")     .  I  25-1*15 

EnglwlM  ficil  (Uoldoii  gr*»-caal)   I'4y-1'40 

Bohemiau  tanncUconl  (Plattcnkohlc)      ..  1'51-1'46 

Bohomiriu  bruwu-f-oa)  (Falkcnaa}  0*54VO*48 


1-50 
1-W 
1^ 

i'3e 

1-20 
145 
149 
0-52 


On  ttiv  whole,  it  wan  found  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  ia 
the  TMious  description*  of  coal  wn*  in  inverse  proportion  to  tlic 

P,  6^10,  Ywhl  of  ammonia  from  co^L — KnuWanch  •  fonnct,  in 
three  OAvrHj  that  IM  to  •$<»  per  vvnL  of  the  ntlrogea  cootaiued  in 
the  OOtI  rrtimiuoU  hcltiiK)  in  the  coke.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  con- 
tained ill  five  (lencriptiona  of  Weatphalian  coal  only  from  10*7  to 
18*7  plT  (TTit.  wan  rt'C'ovtTotl  lu  the  shape  of  ammonia;  of  two 
Bnglilli  octwli*  [}-'*yj  to  lil-:jl  [V]  per  cent.  He  estimates  that  of 
100  parts  of  nitroR^^  there  ia  recovered — 

In  the  coke 81   to  86  parts. 

As  ammonia  10    „  14      „ 

Ah   fcrrocyanide    in    the  1    i.t 

spent  oxide J  "  " 

In  the  tar   1-0  „      1-3   „ 


leaving  about  50  parts  of  elementary  nitrogen  in  the  coal-gas. 

Gu6guen  and  Parent  t  do  not  give  any  useful  information  on 
this  subject. 

E.  Schilling  (comp.  above)  found  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
real  coal  =  1*22  to  1*39,  in  Bohemian  Plattenkohle  =  1-00,  in 
brown-coal  =0'58,  but  with  this  should  be  combined  the  yield 
of  coke,  which  varied  from  40'5  to  74*2  per  cent,  of  the  coal ; 
and  wo  thus  get  the  following  tables  concerning  the  distribution 
of  the  nitrogen  of  coal : — 


•  Journ.  fur  Gaabelcuchtung,  1883,  p,  440, 
t  Etude  8ur  rutiliflation  pratique  de  Tazote  dee  houiUes  &c. 
(J.  Michrtet). 


Paris,  1885 
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I.  100  parts  of  coal  contained  : — 

Nitrogen. 

West- 

phalian. 

English 
(Boldon) 

SUe-ian.'    ^f^" 
niian. 

1 

Saxon. 

Saar. 

Bohem. 
Cannel. 

1-49 

or)6 

0-93 

Bohem. 
Brown- 
coal. 

052 
0-23 
0-29 

Total 

1*50 
0-96 
0-54 

145 
1-02 
0-43 

137      '     1-36 

0-95     1    0-77 
0-42     1    0-59 

1-20 
086 
0-34 

106 
0-85 
021 

Led  in  coke 
Volfttilixcd 

II.  100  parts  of  nitrogen  reappea 

red : — 

In  the  oo1» 
Volatiliaed 

80 
20 

72 
28 

70 
30 

69 
31 

64 
36 

57 
43 

1 

'       44 
66 

62 

In  order  to  test  the  actual  yield  of  ammonia^  E.  Schilling 
made  a  large  number  of  experiments  at  the  Munich  gas-works 
with  a  working  retort  specially  fitted  up  for  this  purpose^  but 
otherwise  working  under  the  normal  conditions  of  gas-making 
and  at  a  temperature  of  1160°  to  1220**  C,  as  determined  by 
Prinsep's  alloys.  He  always  made  parallel  experiments  without  and 
with  addition  of  lime^  employing  2^  per  cent,  of  the  coal  (Cooper's 
process).     The  following  table  (p.  7'ZQ)  embodies  his  results. 

This  table  most  clearly  shows  that  the  coal  containing  most 
nitrogen  did  not  necessarily  yield  the  highest  proportion  of 
ammonia;  that  even  in  real  coal  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  shape  of  ammonia  may  vary  from  6*4  to  17*4  of 
100  total  nitrogen,  that  is  almost  as  1  : 3 ;  and  that  "  liming " 
the  coal  has,  in  some  cases,  a  very  slight  effect,  and  may  even 
cause  a  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  NH3 ;  whilst  in  other  cases  its 
effect  is  very  considerable,  viz.  an  increase  of  30*7  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  English  (Boldon)  and  of  Saxon  coal.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  among  the  infinite  variety  of  English  gas-coals  the  differ- 
ences will  be  quite  as  pronounced. 

By  a  special  series  of  experiments  on  a  working  scale.  Schil- 
ling completely  disproved  the  statement  of  Gueguen  and  Parent 
(comp.  above)  that  the  increase  of  ammonia  by  "  liming "  is 
due  to  the  water  of  hydration  of  the  lime  increasing  the  quantity 
of  steam  present  in  the  retort;  the  contrary  is  decidedly  the 
case. 
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Schilling  believes  it  probable  that  the  greater  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  baa  some  relation  to  the  per- 
centage of  oxygen  in  the  coal,  those  coals  which  contain  less 
oxygen  generally  giving  out  more  of  their  N  as  NH3  than  vice 
versd.  But  this  observation  did  not  hold  good  in  all  cases^  and 
would  certainly  require  more  extended  investigations  to  be 
confirmed. 

P.  647.  Graneberg  and  Blum's  ammoma-atiU, — A  modification 
of  this  still,  in  which  the  lime-vessel  is  made  to  surround  the 
stepped  cone,  has  been  given  up,  because  the  lime  burned  fast 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
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Tables  I.,  II.,  III. 

(for  reducing  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids  lighter  than  water 
to  the  normal  temperature  of  15°*5  C.,^6CP  F.). 

Ifote.  The  scale  of  reduction  is  not  the  same  for  high  and  low  tetnperatures ;  henoe 
thrae  tables  are  giren.  When  the  obserred  temperature  is  below  the  normal,  the 
figures  in  the  table  must  be  deducted  from  the  observed  specific  gravity  in  order  to 
reduce  this  to  the  normal  temperature,  and  vice  versd. 

I.  For  Specific  Gravities  from  0*880  downwards. 


Degrees  0. 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

13i 

15i 
0 

Deduct  ... 

0-0105 

0-009 

0008 

0HX)6 

0-0045 

0-003 

0002 

Degrees  0 

17i 

m 

21* 

23 

25 

27 

29 

Add    

0-001 

00025 

0004 

0-O0o5 

O-OOT 

0-OOB 

0-010 

1 

II.  For  Specific  Gravities  between  0-880  and  0'920. 


Degrees  0. 

2 

4       ,      6i 

7 

9 

lOi 

12 

14 

Dduct  ... 

0-010 

0-0085     0-0075 

0-0065 

0K)06 

0^)04 

00025 

OOOl 

Degrees  C. 

.151 

17 

19 

20i 

22 

24 

25i 

27 

29 

Add  

.    0 

0-oni 

00026 

ooa*^ 

0-005 

0-006 

0-007 

O-OOft 

0-0005 

1 
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,  For 

Specific  Orayities  between  0*920  and  0'960. 

Degrees  C.       Ij 

S 

♦* 

6 

7 

8i 

10 

n* 

IS 

14 

15i 

Deduct  ...  0-010 

ODOd 

CKWB 

O-OOT  0-OOfl'  0005 

1          1 

0O04 

O0Q3  OOO!? 

01301 

0 

DegraeeO. 

17        18 

m 

21 

22* 

34 

25 

2fi4        28 

2»* 

Add     

0001  01)02 

oijoa 

0004 

OllOf* 

OO 

96 

0O07 

oooe  0-U09 

ODIO 

Table  IV, 


2 


(for  comparing  tlie  degrees  of  Baum£,  Cartier,  aad  Beck  with  tbe 
corresponding  specific  gravities,  for  liquids  lighter  than  water). 


Degrees. 

Bkun^. 

Ckrtier. 

Beck. 

Degim. 

BAiiin& 

CWrtier 

Seek. 

0 

... 

... 

HKXIU 

17 

0962 

0-956 

O9090 

1 

.. 

&9941 

18 

0-946 

0^H8 

oowa 

o 

.. 

a9883 

19 

0940 

0941 

0-8994 

3 

.. 

•• 

0-9626 

fiO 

0933 

OftH 

0-8948 

4 

.. 

09770 

21 

0927 

0-928 

O4900 

6 

.. 

0-9714 

33 

0921 

0931 

0-8854 

6 

.. 

09660 

23 

0-916 

0«14 

a«808 

7 

.. 

0-9604 

24 

0-909 

0-908 

0«76a 

6 

.. 

0-9550 

25 

0903 

0-901 

Ofl7l7 

9 

.. 

09497 

26 

0-898 

0995 

0^673 

10 

1000 

0-9444 

27 

0892 

0889 

08629 

11 

U093 

1-000 

0-9392 

28 

0-S86 

088S 

0-858S 

V2 

0»86 

0992 

09340 

29 

0-881 

0-877 

0-8543 

13 

0-»79 

0-986 

0-92e9 

30 

0*876 

osn 

0«500 

14 

0972 

o*n 

0-9239 

31 

O870 

0865 

0-8457 

15 

0966 

0^0 

0-9189 

62 

0864 

08S9 

0^15 

16 

0^69 

0-962 

0^180 

I 
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Tablb  V. 
(for  comparing  the  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Thermometers) 


c. 

F. 

0. 

F. 

0. 

F. 

C. 

F. 

+600 

+932 

+74 

+166'2 

+46 

+113 

+  16 

+60-8 

400 

752 

73 

163-4 

44 

111-2 

15 

59-0 

300 

672 

72 

161-6 

43 

109-4 

14 

57-2 

200 

392 

71 

159-8 

42 

107-6 

13 

55-4 

100 

212 

70 

166 

41 

105-8 

12 

53-6 

99 

210-2 

69 

156-2 

40 

104 

11 

61-8 

98 

208-4 

68 

154-4 

39 

102-2 

10 

500 

97 

206*6 

67 

1626 

38 

100-4 

9 

48-2 

96 

204-8 

66 

1508 

37 

98-6 

8 

46-4 

95 

203 

65 

149 

36 

96-8 

7 

44*6 

94 

201-2 

64 

147-2 

35 

95 

6 

42-8 

93 

199-4 

63 

145-4 

34 

93-2 

5 

410 

92 

197-6 

62 

1436 

33 

91-4 

4 

39-2 

91 

195-8 

61 

141-8 

32 

89-6 

3 

37-4 

90 

194 

60 

140 

31 

87-8 

2 

35-6 

89 

192-2 

59 

138-2 

30 

86- 

1 

33-8 

88 

190-4 

68 

136-4 

29 

84-2 

0 

32-0 

87 

188-6 

67 

184-6 

28 

82-4 

-1 

30-2 

86 

186-8 

56 

132-8 

27 

80-6 

2 

28-4 

86 

185 

56 

131 

26 

78-8 

3 

26-6 

84 

183-2 

54 

129-2 

26 

770 

4 

24-8 

83 

181-4 

63 

127-4  ' 

24 

75-2 

5 

23-0 

82 

179-6 

62 

125-6 

23 

73-4 

6 

21-2 

81 

177-8 

61 

123-8  1 

22 

71-6 

7 

194 

80 

176 

60 

122 

21 

69-8 

8 

17-6 

79 

174-2 

49 

120-2 

20 

680 

9 

15-8 

78 

172-4 

48 

118-4 

19 

66-2 

10 

14-0 

77 

170-6 

47 

1166 

18 

64-4 

11 

12-2 

76 

168-8 

46 

114-8 

17 

62-6 

12 

10-4 

76 

167 

All  the  temperatures  mentioned  in  this  book  are  in  Centigrade 
degrees^  but  can  be  converted  into  Fahrenheit  degrees  by  means 
of  the  above  Table. 


ERRATA. 


Page  145,  line  25,  for  1860  ttud  1886. 
„     147,    »,    30,  for  phenol  read  oxalic  acid. 
„     152,    „    ll,)^r  one  atom  of  C.  raot^  one  CH-group. 
„     153,    „    8,  for  y  pyridine  read  y  picoline. 
„    201,    „    4  from  the  bottom,  f&r  1880  read  1880  and  I88G. 


ALPHABETICAL    INDEX. 


Abel's  specification  for  creosote  oil»  363. 

Absorbing  benzene  &c.  from  coal-gas,  33, 
37 ;  from  coke-oven  gas,  36. 

Acecaphthene,  126. 

Acetic  acid,  137. 

Aeet-one,  137. 

Acetouitrile,  158. 

Acetylene,  110, 112. 

Acetylene  aeries.  110. 

Acids  in  coal-tar,  estimation  of,  361,  363, 
365. 

Acids  for  decomposing  carbolate  of  soda, 
376. 

Acridine,  157. 

Agitators  in  tar-stills,  206,  213,  241. 

Agriculture,  use  of  ammonia  in,  542. 

Albo-carbon  light,  419. 

Alcohol  in  benzol,  137. 

Alcohol-test  for  anthracene,  315. 

Alkali  for  washing  naphtha,  433,  439. 

AUylene,  110. 

American  coal-tar  industry,  15. 

Ammonia,  formation,  515,  516,  522;  na- 
tural occurrence,  516:  manufacture 
from  atmospheric  nitrogen,  518;  by 
cj'anides,  52§ ;  from  guano,  517,  532 ; 
in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda, 
627;  from  urine,  sewage,  Ac,  628, 
655 ;  from  bones,  horn,  £;.,  532 ;  from 
beet-root  sugar,  537  ;  from  peat,  539 ; 
from  bituminous  shale,  540 ;  from  coal, 
541,  724;  from  coke-ovens,  38,  47, 
69,  74,  78,  642,  586;  from  gas-pro- 
duoers,  83,  550,  663;  from  blast- 
fnmaces,  85,  657;  from  products  of 
combustion,  563:  iu  ooal-tar,  151;  in 
the  manufacture  of  ooal-gaa,  545 ;  in- 
creasing the  jield  of,  647  ;  obtaining  it 
widiout  scrubbers,  549 ;  from  spent 
oxide,  550,  578 ;  f^ro  ooal  or  shale  by 
•team,  550. 


Ammonia,  properties,  570;  spec,  gravi- 
ties, 582;  decomposition,  579;  volatile 
and  fixed,  566,  595 ;  frra  in  ammonia- 
cal  liquor,  666 ;  estimation,  571,703. 
Ammonia,  carbonate  of,  517,  685,700; 
spec,  gravities,  588  ;  manufacture,  696. 

Ammouia-stills,  698;  waste  liquors  from, 
607 ;  Coffey's, 623 ;  A.  Mallet's, 632, 676; 
Solvay's,  637,  672;  Griineberg's,  (>39; 
Griineberg  and  Blum's,  645,  674,  727; 
Feldmann's.  650, 676 ;  P.  MaUet'fl,*663, 
656,  676 ;  IJencauchez's,  658 ;  various, 
662 ;  for  liquor  ammonise,  667,  Elvers 
and  Pact's,  671. 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of,  properties,  501, 
664 ;  manufacture,  69o  ;  white,  602 ; 
by  means  of  vitriol-tar,  444,  603; 
nuisance  from, 606;  gnses  fVom  satura- 
tion, 612 ;  specif  apparatus,  620 ; 
statistics,  667. 

Ammoniacal  liquor,  566;  valuation,  671; 
settling,  592 ;  working-up,  695. 

Ammonias,  sulstituted,  1.50. 

Amonmium  chloride,  690;  manufacture, 
686. 

Ammonium  cyanide,  500. 

Ammonium  phosphate,  manufacture,  701. 

Ammonium  sulphide,  589. 

Ammonium  sulphooyanide  (lliioovanate), 
689,  666, 702. 

Amvlene,  108. 

Aniline,  151. 

Aniline  colours,  12. 

Animal  refuse,  ammonia  from,  634. 

Anthracene,  properties,  128 ;  pure,  129 ; 
from  pitch,  287,  290,  721  ;  from  an- 
thracene oil,  296  ;  cr^'stallization,  297  ; 
filtering,  208 ;  pressing,  299 ;  vrashing, 
303;  refining,  306,  307,  721;  sub- 
liming, 311;  formation  from  cresylic 
acid,  391 ;  statistics,  312. 

Anthracene,  rough,  properties,  313  ;  test- 
ing.   314 ;    estimation    in     tar.    327 ; 
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Ublo    of    rotnpuUtion    from   aoUirm- 
quioonc,  322. 

Antiiraccfie  bydh(]p«.  131. 

AnLhrBccnu  oil.  23G,  'JiW;  filtered  from 

rough  antliruceiie,  ."tt-rf*.  722. 
AriUiriMiuinune  tvst,  318,  321,323. 
AnlKnil.  U«. 
Anitscpiir  proi»rtirtof  lar,  104  ;  of  creo* 

HiiUml.  :tl|  ;  of  »rbulic  Kdd, -tO& ;  of 

tmnhtlmlenp,  422. 
Applications  of  eoikl-tar  without  diitiUa- 

lion,  IQl. 
AromRtio  odditioD-product*,  170. 
Aromnti^  oompoundii,  furmnUun  of.  89, 

112.  7ir.. 

ArM-nirs  n^moTAl    from,  ammoniuia  sul> 

pliate,  444,  «iu.H. 
Aephnlt.  27(1.  28(1. 
Aitphalt  paper.  3^ 
A-plmll  pii)oa.  282. 
AsULki.  1»3,  174. 

B. 
Biikn    iwVrol^um,   aromatic   compouridii 

from.  Dl. 
BiLriiitn  c)iLui(le,  animonin  from,  ^22- 
Biiitfv*  from  co*l-tsr,  propnrftlton  of,  165, 

7ie. 

Btutie  conTortcr-Uning,  168. 

Reehcr'A  patent*.  4,  y. 

Ttr«t-root  aiiKni^.  aminoniii  from,  r>37. 

Bcnsenc.    propertiei,     114;    pure,   475. 

4SI.723. 
Benzene  H>rin.  111. 
Beii/i-iioid   hvdrooHrbotib,  wparutiou    of, 

4U2. 
BenKC'ooid  lJir«,  formutiou  of,  \H. 
B(.'iiK**ry(liri9Uu.  130. 
BcTiBoio  acid,  137. 
Bi'nzol,     cotnmcrrinl,     in     Poa1-f;nK,    31  ; 

from  coinpreww.sl  goo.  31  ;   propoHiss, 

470  ;   tfftting.  4.'"»7,  470  ;    composition, 

403:  i*torH|i^  ami  carringe.  for* .  npplt- 

oati(in».  WXt, 
TJetiRiil  HtilU.  4-18. 
BcllioU'tt  iiii-kling  prooCM,  343. 
fii»ulphide  of    carbon.    14H,    4J9I,  402, 

4iM. 
Bifiidpliide-of-rarbon  t««t  (or  anthracene. 

3lil. 
Bitiimcnfl,  K^. 
Bbist-fnmaw  iJir.  7.  85.  87. 
BloHt-ftiniaoe^  omnionin  from.  657. 
Bi)^lb'i4  picklin?  procesa,  340. 
Buuheful  tur,  21. 
Boned  tar,  193. 
Bones,  ammonia  from,  532. 
Boridfi    of    nitrogen,    ammonia     fmni, 

620. 
BouUon'a  memoir  on  tiraber-pre«errti)g, 

361 ;  bii  pickling  proce**,  34^. 


Brandt's  napblfaa-boRMT,  178. 
Brim«tone-afid  for  daeoiapoifay  ^ 

of  eoda.  379 ;   fur  mauufacturis^  mir] 

T>hate  of  ammonia,  6U3. 
Bnquett£s  from    Ur.    168;    deom 

273. 
Brown-ooal  Ur,  3;  aromatic  eompoandll 

from,  01. 
BninoUcacid.  14ft. 

Buildine*uiaierials.  pnMerraiion  of.  161-1 
Bunt4%'ii  fixperimcntji  on  coals,  22. 
Burning  t-ar  on  fuel.  f*.  UVf.  718 ;  eon- 

paniton  wttli  coW,  184,  71& 
Bumine  tar  b»  a  motire  potrer.  174, 721, 
Burnmg-naphtha,  4fil,  511. 
Buiiine!  ICM. 
Butjleue,  11/7. 


Calorific  valne  of  tar.  1$!. 

Oannclcool  lar,  10.21. 

CnrbaKo!.  In-S,  ;fl>7. 

Carboluto  of  soda,  preparation.  371 :  oil 
drawn  off  from.  374;  purtfloi^ioD, 
.'t74  ;  dceomyioifition  br  acidd.  370. 

Carlxilir  arid,  propi^rtie*,  137;  reartiona,; 
14<*,  143,  147;  importAnce  fortjcibcr-: 
urescrvin(f.  3.%3,  r*  ^  '     '"■' 

m^.  .'170  ;  pure,  . 

tion.  14'».  147,  .    -,  -      . :, 

302,  72.'^;  tPtiting  crude.  ;itl3;  anatpu 
of  pure.  :iOH. 

Carb-jlii*  oil,  233.  368. 

Carbolitiwim,  i23. 

Carbon,  frr*-,  150.  271.  718. 

Cfirbon  bisulphidi*.  148.  181.  492,  4W. 

Carbon  OM'ntlpbtde,  14.*^ 

Carbonic  acid  for  deooniposing  otrbolato 
of  «m1o.  377. 

CarburcttiDg;-nnpbtha.  4.S0,  5(18. 

Caro's  proivx*  fur  obtatuiug  bcnsol  from 
ooal-gao,  33. 

Chrrts'  coke-OTCii*.  40,  03,  HT. 

Carrre*  procrM  for  obtaining  benxol  frum 
conl-gsR,  .'its. 

Caustic  poda.  amtnonta  obtained  in  the 
manufuctiire  of,  527* 

C«pitine,  161. 

Chf^*«onc,  1;H. 

Cbrysogen,  134. 

OInuV  nrooiM  for  reooreriiig  lulphnr  from 
H.,S.  tiir>. 

Coal,  ammonia  from,  .''»41,  724. 

Coal,  influenoe  of  qualiry  oa  ttr,  Sl.j 
710. 

Coal,  nitrogen  in.  Ml,  723^ 

Coal,  proposal  lo  coke  all  omI  with  re- 
covery of  by-product*,  82. 

Conl-piA,  tar  in,  27  :  benw>l  in.  31;  treat- 
ment with  abiorbfnta  for  beniul.  33 ; 
with  nitrie  acid,  37. 
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Coal-tar,  3;  fluctuation  of  prieee,  5; 
burning  as  fuel,  5,  168,  718 ;  first  ap- 
plication of,  9 ;  quantity  produced,  13, 
709;  quality,  19;  properties,  98 ;  ulti- 
mate analysis,  79 ;  constituents,  90. 

Coffey's  still,  623. 

Coke,  1 ;  quantity  and  quality  of  Carvte' 
coke,  64,  66,  74 ;  from  pitch,  291. 

Coke-oven  gas,  benzol  from,  36. 

Coke-ovens,  ammonia  from,  542,  550. 

Coke-OTens,  difference  between  open  and 
closed,  39 ;  classes  of,  39,  45  ;  Knab's, 
39;  Carres',  10,  63;  Pemolet's,  42; 
b^hiveovens,  45,  711 ;  Jameson's,  46; 
Liirmann's,  48 ;  HoSmann-Otto's,  50 ; 
Simon-Carves*,  67 ;  Hiissener's,  76 ; 
Otto-Hibemia,  711 ;  various,  43. 

Coke-ovens,  quantity  of  coal  distilled  in, 
711. 

Coke-ovens,  tar  from.  7,  18,  38,  79,  713; 

grejudioe  against,  38 ;  Jameson's,  47, 
0;  Otto's,  69.  712;  Car>-^',81. 

CoUidine,  153.  718. 

Combustion -gases,  ammonia  from,  563. 

Complete  separation  of  bensenoid  bydro- 
carbons,  462. 

Compressed  coal-gas,  benzene  &c.  from, 
31. 

Concentrating.]>ans  for  ammonia,  605. 

Condensers,  tar  from,  16. 

Condensing  plant  for  Otto's  coke-ovens, 
66;  for  Carves*  ovens,  63;  for  tar- 
stills,  215,  721  ;  for  naphthalene, 
41.^. 

Cooling  coal-gas  in  order  to  obtain  ben- 
zol, 32 ;  blast-fumaoe  gases  for  ammo- 
nia, 561. 

Coridine,  153, 

Coupier's  still,  462. 

Creosote  oil,  235, 328 ;  storing,  328 ;  pro- 
perties, 328;  constituents,  329,  722; 
uses,  320;  for  washing  anthracene, 
305  ;  purification  by  washing,  331 ;  by 
distillation,  332 ;  decomposition  l^ 
heat.  332 ;  lubricating-oll  from,  335  ; 
lighting  with,  336 ;  as  antiseptic,  341 ; 
for  pickling  (preserving)  timber,  341 
properties  required  for  this  purpose, 
350,  363.  357  ;  carriage,  365. 

Creosoting,  specifications  of,  349. 

Creosoting  timber,  aee  Pickling. 

Creosoting-oils,  quality  of,  350. 

Cresols  (Cresylio  acid),  14^2,  396.  717. 

Crotonyiene.  100. 

Crude-benzol  still,  446. 

Cryptidene,  155. 

Cyanides  in  ooal-tar,  168 ;  ammonia  firom, 
615,  522. 


Davis's  process  for  obtaining  benzol  from 
coal-gas.  34. 

Decane,  105. 

Decomposition  of  fatty  compounds  by 
high  temperatures,  17,  90. 

Dehydration  of  tar.  196. 

Destructive  distillation,  products  of,  1. 

Diphenyl,  127. 

Dippel's  oil,  533. 

Disinfection  by  tar,  164. 

Distillation  of  coal-tar,  origin.  11 ;  histo- 
rical notes,  188;  by  steam,  192;  by 
fire,  194,225;  end  of,  236;  finishing 
by  steam.  238;  by  a  vacuum,  243; 
continuous,  253;  for  making  illumina- 
ting-gas, 255;  results  of  work,  257; 
synopsis,  513. 

Distillation  of  pitch.  237, 284 ;  of  carbolic 
acid,  379;  of  naphthalene,  414;  of 
benzol,  448;  of  ammonia,  595;  frac- 
tional, 229,  485. 

Distillation  test.  573. 

Duodecane,  106. 

E. 

Eau  vanne,  529. 

Electric  light,  influence  of.  on  price  of 
ooal-tar  products.  6. 

Electricity,  ammonia  by,  515.  521. 

Elvers  and  Pack's  still,  671. 

Englefs  description  of  the  Baku  pro- 
cesses, 174. 

Ethane,  104. 

Ethyl-benzene,  716. 

Ethylene,  107. 

Ethylene  series,  106. 

Etlivlic  alcohol.  137. 

Explosions  of  tar-stills.  232. 


Fatty  compounds,  decomposition  by  high 

temperature,  17,  90. 
Feldmann's  still,  650,  676. 
Ferrocyanides,  manufacture  of,  605. 
Filtering  anthracene,  298,  303. 
Filter-presses,  299. 
Fire,  danger  of,  232,  306,  441. 
Fire-gases,  ammonia  from,  663. 
First   runnings,  429;    testing   for  final 

products,  498. 
Fishing-box.  601. 
Fixed  ammonia,  566,  595. 
Fluoranthene,  133. 
Fluorene,  127. 

Fore-runnings  of  benzol-stills,  723. 
Forsunka.  174. 
Foucault's  still,  197. 
Fractional  distillation,  229.  486. 
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FraetioH*  in  Ur-di»lilUtioD.  227.  22?; 
ffifta  lightMl,  425 ;  of  washed  naphtha, 
44<f;   ill    nwrtifriDg  benzol  br   tteam, 

4w;. 

Fuel-valu«  of  Ur  agaioai  coke,  1*4,  718. 

G. 

Oart»herrie  procew,  87- 

Ga«,  illiuuiuating-,  from  Ur,  255. 

tiMfiet  fn^iii  Oltw'B  coke-oveni,  i>« :  from 

pitch.    203 ;     funned    in    dwrtru'iiTe 

distilbition,  2;    from  tar-»tille,    222; 

iioxioiui,  in  the  raauufacture  of  am- 

nionia,  612. 
Gai>-munufiicture,  beginning  cf.  10;  by 

means  of  tar,  Ifil-. 
Gaa- producer  A,  Ur  from,  8. 63 ;  ammonia 

from,  m,  r,rjfK  5*13. 
Giis-retorU,  influence  of  shaiw  on  Ur,  2(J. 
Gan-Ur,  10. 
Ga»-wurki»,  income  of,  a«  derived    from 

Ur  atid  aiuiiionia,  4  ;  production  of  tar 

at,  \i\. 
Germ  thwry  of  <*r»*f*oting.  352. 
Griitiflx*/K  H  MlilU,  *»30,  <;45,  <i74.  727. 
Guuuo,  iiiuinonia  frum,  517i  532. 

U. 

llcnt,  influence  of,  on  the  quality  of  coal- 
tar.  17,  7UK 
nmu(41itliol,  122. 
]|«ni|>vr«  tubt>,  AWi, 
H<>pLuni>,  KM. 
|I.-|.ly!.-n<-.  III'.). 
llfVJiliV'lriiU'iizciu!  A.C.,  KM*. 

Hin.lMf.   lol. 

J|.*\i)v!<m',  III. 

llrx/ittH'.   HH. 

Ilist'orii'.il  iint"n  on  ciml-t;ir,  '.>.  i'^.< 

Hui-i'liM  tt'Kt  for  iiiilhrju'ciu',  ;i2t. 

llnirniiimi'K  cuk.'-oviMis,  .')»l. 
Horn.  iLinirhtiiiu  from,  Xi.'). 
Ilol-pns-iii;;  imlliriu'c-iic,  .'!0');  imphtlia- 
l.'ii.'.  I'H. 

II  ll-tHclHT'**  I'ukt'-uTCn,  7''. 

Ilvilniulu*  miiiii.  Ur  from,  H». 
llVilniiili<'  pri'-Hm-rt  fcir  unthriici-nf*,  .'tl«). 
irv<ir(H-li'nrii!  m-iil  r<»r  di-ccunpoHn^  (*;ir- 

Imliltr  ol"  HUil:i,  .'177. 

lIy'l»"ii;^"'U  Tor  iin'iv:i'.iiitj  tin*  -lUimlily  of 
niinnnuiii.  <>  l*^- 

I. 

Illiniiin.ilinii-;vi>  IV"i»  t'll*.  2.V>. 
ImliiMrv  o)  I'oiil-inr,  HtiitiMjt".  12.  7*1*. 
Irwrl  nih  in  linilxT  proKorvinij.  ■i''3. 
Iriilolnii'.  i:>t. 

Jhit.(iliinililH',   l.'»l. 


J. 

Jaoofaan*!  theorT-  of  tiw   forautioa   of 

aromatic  oompounda,  112. 
JameaoDs     ooke-orexia,     46; 

&omt  47 ;  tar  from,  47,  80. 


Kaufmann'a  burner.  179. 

Kendal's  prooeM  for  obtaining  nitrobea- 

cene  from  eoal-gaa,  37. 
Kieverite  for  maaufactnriog  ammoBiiun 

sulphate,  604. 
Knab  s  ooke-oreos,  39. 
Kortine's  burner,  184. 
Kunatb's  separfttor,  196. 


Lampblack  from  Ur,   IHo;   it>oiD  pitch, 
,        293 ;  from  creoeot«  oil,  331. 

Lenr'auchez's  stiU.  658. 

Lentz's  burners,  176,  177. 
^    Leucoline,  151. 
,    Liters  tar-burner.  171. 
I    Ligiit-oil.  23i,42;J.424. 

Light-oil  still,  427. 
1    Lime  for  distilling  ammonia,  .^l. 
i    Litoe-prooess  in  gas-making,  547,  725. 
I    Liquor  ammonin,  spec,  graritiee,  582 
I        manufacture,    GG7  ;    removal    of  sul- 
phides, 583;  carriage,  085;  properties 
nnd  application.  6S5;  iropurilies.  <>8*i. 
,    Luhricanu  from  creosote  oil,  3-T>. 

Lucks  antiiraccne  test,  318,  321- 

Lunniuin's  coke-oreas,  48. 
■    Lutidine.'.  153,  7IS. 


M. 


M:i{2;nesia  for  distilling  nnimoiiia.  574,  .'•97- 
Miillcfs  «tllU.  032,  ri.^3.  r>5l).  (J7<». 
Man.-.liel(r:<  discoveries.  12. 
M('if«ter,Luciug,andBruning'»antbmL-t.'ne- 

test.aiil. 
Mcrcaptjins.  140, 
.Mi-sitvleiiP.  122. 
Mctlmno.  Uy.l 
Melliano  eorics,  103. 
MiMliylanihraccnes.  131,  323. 
MHliylio  alcohol,  13t». 
.Mi-1hylnaplilImlone!!.  12.'), 
Mills'r*  tlHH)ry  ofeoal-t^ir,  24. 
MixiiiR-apparatus  lor  clicmicnl    washing. 

:i72,  4.14. 
Moll's  pit'klini:  pro  ivs.  VAX 
,Mi>tiv(»  power  iVnin  lar.  721. 
Miiriali'  of  aiiiinonia,  <>*.*.'». 
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N. 

Naphtha  of  steam-distillation,  194;  for 
waahing  anthracene,  301. 

Naphtha,  burning-.  461,  511. 

Naphtha,  oarburetting-,  459,  508. 

Naphtha,  crude,  429 ;  testing,  498 ;  ralua- 
tion,  503. 

Naphtha,  solvent,  303,  460.  507. 

Naphtha,  twice-run,  425. 

Naphthalene,  properties,  manufacture, 
407,  723  ;  testing,  417 ;  employment, 
418 ;  objection  to  in  creosote-oils,  349, 
354,  369. 

Naphthalene  hydrides,  125, 716. 

Naphthenes,  109,  716. 

Naphtbols,  146. 

Nickels's  anthracene  test,  325. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  ammonia  from,  528 ;  em- 
ployment for  manure,  543. 

Nitric  acid  for  absorbing  benzol  froni 
coal-gas,  37. 

Nitrification  test  of  benzol.  484. 

Nitrobenzene  from  coal-gas,  37- 

Nitrogen  in  coal,  541,  723. 

Nitrogenous  compounds  in  tar,  19. 

Nobefs  burners,  181. 

Nonane,  105. 

Nonone,  111. 

Noxious  gases  from  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
612. 

Nuisance  from  sulphate  of  ammonia,  606 ; 
from  pitoh,  250. 

O. 

Octane.  105. 

Oily  absorbents  for  benzene  from  coal- 
gas,  33 ;  for  purifying  ammonia,  668. 

Olefins,  106. 

Otto's  coke-OTons,  50,711 ;  gases  from,  57; 
tar  from,  59,  713 ;  cost,  59. 

Oxide-of-irou  purifiers  forH,8  in  satura- 
ting ammoma,  618. 

P. 

Painting  brioks,  metals,  and  wood  with 

tar,  161. 
PantopoUito,  421. 
Pftrafienee,  109. 

PurafRn  in  anthracene,  306,  324. 
Paraffin  seriee,  103,  710. 
Paraffinoid  tars,  formation  of,  94. 
Paranthraoene,  130. 
Phrroline,  163. 
Patent  fuel  from  tar,  168;  from  pitoh, 

273. 
Pauwels's  coke-orens,  39 ;  tar  from,  19. 
Peat,  ammonia  fVom,  639. 
Pelottze  and  Audouin's  apparatus,  28. 
Pelton's  pickling  process,  345. 


Pentane,  104. 

Petroleum  residius,  aromatic  compounds 
from,  91,  716 ;  burning,  174. 

Petroleum  spirit  for  washing  anthracene, 
305;  distmguishing  from  benzbl,  482; 
for  mixing  with  buming-napht^,  512. 

Phenanthrene,  131,  304, 717. 

Phenanthrol,  146. 

Phenol,  see  Carbolic  acid. 

Phenylnaphthyloarbazol,  169. 

Pioene,  136. 

Pickling  timber  by  creosote  oil,  341 ; 
various  processes,  343 ;  tr^Telling-appa- 
ratus  for,  347 ;  advantages  of,  348. 

PicoUne,  152,718. 

Pintsoh-gaa,  tar  from,  32,  711. 

Pitch,  running-off,  246;  softening,  246, 
271 ;  prevention  of  nuisance  from,  260; 
hard  pitch,  271 ;  distillation,  284 ;  em- 
ployment as  reduoing-agent,  273 ;  for 
patent  fuel,  273 ;  for  varnishes,  277 ; 
for  gas-making,  293;  for  lampblack. 
293 ;  testing,  294. 

Pitch-anthraoene,  287,  290,  721. 

Pitch-bays,  249. 

Pitch-coke,  291. 

Pitoh-ooolers,  248 ;  explosions  in,  250. 

Potash,  caustic,  for  refining  antiiracene, 
307. 

Preserving  wood  by  tar,  163;  tee 
"  PickUng." 

Pressing  anthracene,  299;  naphthalene. 

Previous  purification  of  ooal-tar,  199. 
Prices  of  coal-tar  and  ammonia  products. 

5, 709.  ^ 

Printers'  ink  from  tar,  167 ;  from  anthra- 

oene-oil,  311. 
Produoer-gae,   ammonia  from,  83,   660, 

563. 
Propane,  l(M. 
Propylene,  107. 
Pseudocumene,  121. 
Pseudolefins,  109. 
Pseudophenanthrene,  131. 
Pyrene,  133,717. 
Pyridine,  152, 482,  686,  718. 
Pyrrol,  167. 


Quinaldine,  164. 
Quinoline,  164. 


Beceivers  for  tar-atilb,  219,  222, 721. 
Beouperators  of  heat  for  ooke-orena.  60. 

67.72,74,78,711. 
Refined  tar,  277. 

Sb 
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Rrt«n<*,  135. 

RrririMnff  hftffd  pttdi,  1171. 

RooOnf-^lu  1I.10;<.U84. 

Roaoltr  ncid,  140. 

Riihidinr,  l'»4 

KutgvTsH  prt>OM«  for  pickUiig  timber, 517- 

'cty-TftlvM.  212.  232,  414.  SOVt 

1-ittnTTinnin'*,  *flf*,  *JH0, 
ft."  17. 

H  I7a. 

8u^.  Miical    tiijuor    vrilhoiit 

Siitunii  ■.  -, 

urnUtr^ixjt  ttmiuuiua,  fiO0;  cianfroni, 

P..  ■■  ■     :^i.  4rA 

b'  'rr  uf  tlio  rnrrnntion  of  ftfo- 

1 i iKHiTKla.  M).  114.716. 

Scrubbers.  Ur  from,  I'i. 

Scwajt^D.  Ammonia  froni.  528,  A55. 

Hbal«,  aiiiiiiuiiia  fr<iin,  ri4l. 

BhAl<wtil,  (liBtin^iiUlimg  from  bencul,  4^. 

FI    ■  :;.  Hi. 'Jl. 

H,  .11.471. 

ti Art.  .Cn'  COLU'OTCIU.  67i 

8*.fiv'iin(f  i»iuh.  'JIft,  1*71. 

BuU'iy'n  (lUlU.  n.M7,  tt"2. 

Bulvoitl-naplitha,  31(3,  44)0.  MIT. 

6(x>t,  '»'<*  ]>Aiiipbbiek. 

BpwillL'  ^^mfiticM.  tiible*  for.  720. 

Bpt'Tit  oxifle  ufiron,  luninonin  (Vom,  500, 

67*^;  ferrix^'nuido*  from,  005, 
Spirit-li'Sl  for  Qitthrucoop,  'Mn. 
Bpmy  of  aiilphuric    Mid   for  absorbing 

antiiionis,  m'A. 

fitftUf.  IM. 

Slcam.  Hutilbilioii   bj,  lOiJ;  Appli'^iiti'in 

at  llicoiid,  238  :  oiipvrlu'atinp,  :M0;  fur 

obtaitting  niriiiionin  tVnin  rwtl  or  tliKlti, 

fifjO;  fur  rH:ttl)iiie  Ixmjutl,  448. 
Pi«>aut*pi)u*M  in  tjir-«iilla,  212. 
B(«tiiii-«till8,  44tt. 
Bfillii.     M-f    tar-,     ligbt-<rfl-,    ammooia- 

Mtltfi,  kc. 
StrMft-pavinir  with  pitch.  280. 
8(yrol«fnP.  1:i3. 
Btyrnlrm-  hydride,  123. 
Subliming  snttimwno,  311;  nftpbthnlpnc. 

411  ;  wil-nmmomac.  691;  oirbocuite  of 

nminnnio.  i\^. 
BurcistfTene,  I.'ilo. 
Biiffiotii.  nmtnonin  from,  .'il7. 
fiulpbnte    of    nmmonia,    *fe    Ammonia. 

MulpbiiU*  of 
6u]phidc0,  miiorn]  of,  froainmmoniji.  fVS**!. 
Bulphiir,  frfw  in  tnr,  IN);  rveurvr)*  from 

nmiiioniii-0nfrr^,  fUfi. 
Bulj>)iiir-Ur,  ItLT 


Snipbiirefted  V(7drt>cro  for  dr-coiupoaot 

Sin,  .."ui» 

o!  Nj«ia,  UTti;  fur  waBtiiii^  n^tphiL*. 45S, 
4'17 ;  for  ntiAorbinir  luiiuuauB,  599  i 
WBflte,  atilixAtion  of.  44  2,  lit  A 

Bulphunyua  acid  for  nh^orUog  uamonU. ' 


613. 


't<  f'lr  Bbpirbing  unoioatft 

.  s  .Ma. 

!:i2. 

.1*0  dtflUllAtioa  of  coftl-Ur, 

T. 

Tw,  1 ;  diffi-rent  deKriptioM  of,  3L  19. 21 ; 
from  cokf»-oT«i«.  7.  l*^. 38, 47.  f»0. 74. TD. 
HI.  713;  fr^ini  bbut-funjace^ 7.  S5.  ff7  i 
from  gn»-produc«n.  83  ;  from  fires.  8  ; 
fonnalioa  of,  (beorv.  23;  yield  fwotn 
com).  -24.  aft.  74,  70/ 06;  nwpfndcd  in 
L  "  i  !d  of  pmducts  from,  258; 
'  •  .  eettlingfrom  uufDoniACBl 


T»r-.iiil»,  tiwiien*!  of,  2a);  tliiclca«^3[tl ; 
8hnp<*,  J<M  ;  upright.  202,  20(»;  bori* 
luctiil,  203;  waggon -shaped,  2lH  ;  do- 
tuil8,20f):  Mitit^, 2t)'.>, 213;  mountinps 
L*IJO;  moobuiioaJ  a^Utons  iMl,  213L, 
241  ;  working  tlic  stilU,  225 

Teui()eraturt>,  influence  ou  formmtion  k€'\ 
eoAl-tur,  17.  710;  on  tbe  splitting-up  of  ^ 
fntty  runipQiiiidj,  W. 

Te»ting  Inr,  2ifi;  pit^SM;  nntbrBcmo, 
314;  (^rbolii*  acid,  3i>3  ;  creotote  otl. 
3^;i.  IVA:  bentol,  47'J,  486;  crud* 
naphlho.  4{iS;  amDioniAcal  liquor.  671 ; 
aniiiioniiiui  oom|^-""-*-^  ""'' 

Tm  rn  met  by  lb«n  U" 

Tbiiiry  of  coal-tAr  23;  of  iha 

fonoalion  of  uouuUm  «uuipouxida.  BO. 

n2.7if». 

T1iernionu<lcr^.  rompariaon  of,  731. 
Tlnopbcus,  141). 

Tidv's  Bi'port  on  dmbf^r-fMVterring. ! 
Toluene,    pure,    118;    preparslion, 

476 :  testing,  4SlO. 
Trimetbylbenxcnca.  121,716. 


UndMnne,  lOfl. 

Urine,  aiumouta  firofo,  528. 


Vociinm.  PMiploTnu'Dt    in    laf-disliltinir. 
243;  ilIIc^hI  adiuitage  fur 
fnutiona,  721. 


^ 
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Valuation  of  crude  naphtha,  503. 

Value  of  coaUtar  products,  5,  709. 

Valylene,  Ul. 

Vamiflhee  from  pitch,  277. 

VedU's  still,  465. 

Vinase,  atnmonia  &om,  637. 

Viridine,  164. 

Vitriol-tar,  376,  443,  603. 

Volcanoes,  ammonia  from,  617. 

W. 

Waggon-stills,  2(H. 

Washing  anthracene.  303;  naphthalene, 

409 ;  naphtha,  432.  437. 
Waehing-cnambera,      for     blast-fumaoe 

gases,  561. 
Waste  acid,  utilization,  376,  442,  603. 
Waste  lime,  607. 


Waste  liquor  trom  ammonU-worka,  607. 

Water-gas,  83.  560. 

Wood-cement,  163,  282. 

Worms,  see  Condennng-apparatua. 


Xenols,  145,  718. 

Xjleues,  properties!  119;  preparation  of 

pure,  462,  476. 
Xylenols,  145,  718. 
Xylol,  testing  oommeroiftl,  495. 


Yield  of  far  from  ooal,  24;  from  coke- 
ovens.  69,  74,  79  ;  estimation.  96. 

Yields  of  products  in  tor-distilling,  258 ; 
Boeooe's  table  of,  264. 


TITE  END. 
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